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by a note to the editor, requesting the inser- 
tion of the “ following attempts of a youthful 


beg ‘muse ;" and the fear and trembling with which 


THE FIRST VOLUME. I ventured upon this step were agreeably dis- 
si He Nonna tread 


earlier volumes of this col- 





presence, i 
through a great part of the year, the scenes of 


tutor !—" Great aitentioa was paid to his education by bie 
‘my Poems, | tutor, Sheridan.” 
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PREFACE. 





refined as well as hospitable festivity. The 
Miss 


‘About thirty or forty years before the 
period of which Iam speaking, an eager taste 
for private theatrical performances had sprung 
up among the higher ranks of society in Ire- 
land; and at Carton, the scat of the Duke of 


was entrusted to Mr. Whyte, and in general 
the prologue, or the epilogue, contributed by 
his pen. At Marley, the seat of the Latouches, 
where the masque of Comus was performed in 
the year 1776, while my old master supplied 
the prologue, no less distinguished a hand than 
that of our “ever-glorious Grattan®,” furr- 
nished the epilogue. This relic of his pen, 
Seasons semoapie bole, Lbs 
iat composition he was ever 


iis the tise phen Itt began 1 atend be 
school, Mr, Whyte still continued, to the no 
Sal aleen of many parent, fo encurage & 
taste for acting among his pupils. In this line 

T was long his favourite show-scholar; and 
among the play-bills introduced in his volume, 
epese ee asteet > Don. peclogors | 
and epilogues, there is one of a play got: up in 
year 1790, at Lady Borrowes's private 


mory enables me to plead guilty. It was at a 
od, [ think, even earlier than the date last 


Tittle drawing-room over the shop was our 





the Poor Soldier and « Harlequin Pantomime 
being the entertainments agreed upon, the parts 
of Patrick and the Motley hero fell to my share. 
‘Twas also encouraged to write and recite an 
approprinte epilogue on the oceasion ; and the 
following lines, alluding to our speedy return 
to school, and remarkable only for their having 
lived so long in my memory, formed part of 
this juvenile effort :— 

Our Pantaloon, who did so aged look, 

‘Must now resutbe his youth, hs tank, his ok: 

Our Harlequin, who skipp'd laugh'd, dane’ and ied, 

Mutt now stand trembling by bis master's sid. 

I ave thus been led back, step by step, 
from an early date to one still earlier, with the 
view of ascertaining, for those who take any 
interest in literary biography, at what period I 
first showed an aptitude for the now common 
craft of verse-making; and the result is—so 
far back in childhood lies the epoch—that I 
‘am really unable to say at what age I first be- 
gan toact, sing, and rhyme. 

To these different talents, such as they were, 
the gay and social habits prevailing in Dublin 
afforded frequent opportunities of display; 
while, at home, a most amiable father, and a 
mother such as in heart and head has rarely 
been equalled, furnished me with that purest 
stimulus to exertion—the desire to please 
[those whom we, at once, most love and most 
respect. ‘Tt wos, I think, a year or two after 
my entrance into college, that a masque written 
by myself, and of which Thad adapted one of 

of Hadyn's Spirit-Song, 

our own bumble roof in 

Aungier Street, by my elder sister, myself, 
and one or two other young persons, The 


grand place of representation, and young —, 
now an eminent professor of music in Dublin, 
enacted for us the part of orchestra at the 
piano-forte. 

Tt will be seen from all this, that, however 
imprudent and premature was my first: appear- 
ance in the London world as an author, it is 
Poteet not much earlier assumed 

that responsible character; in which case the 
public would probably have treated my nursery 
erases is ses ite ok were 
that sensible critic, my Uncle Toby, would 
have disposed of the “work which the great 
Lipsius produced on the day he was born.” 


—t 























apter vehicle for lively political satire than this 
‘gay travesty of monarchical power, and its 
ebarinanees 00 temmpaghy ype 
‘The very day, indeod, after this eommemora 
tion, there appeared, in the Dalkey state- 
gazette, an amusing proclamation from the 
kking, offering a Jarge rewand, in cronebanes*, 
to the finder or finders of his majesty’s crown, 
which, owing to his “having measured 
sides of the road" in his pedestrian progress 
on the preceding night, had unluckily fallen 
from the royal brow. 
Ty is not to be wondered at, that whatever 
natural turn T may have possessed for the 


royal brother of England. Some portions of 
this juvenile squib still live in my memory ; 
but they fall far too short of the lively demands 
of the subject to be worth preserving, even as 
juvenilia. 

Tn college, the first circumstance that drew 
any attention to my rhyming powers was my 
giving in a theme, in English verse, at one of 
the quarterly examinations, As the sort of 
short essays required on those occasions were 
considered, in general, as a mere matter of 
form, and were written, invariably, I believe, 
in Datin prose, the appearance of a theme in 
English verse could hardly fail to attract some 
notice. It was, therefore, with no small anx- 
iety that, when the moment for judging of the 
themes arrived, I saw the examiners of the dif- 
ferent divisions assemble, as usual, at the 
bottom of the hall for that purpose. Still more 
trying was it when I perceived that the re- 
‘yerend inquisiter, in whose hands was my fute, 
hud left: the rest of the awful group, and was 
bending his steps towards the table where I 
‘was seated. Leaning across to me, he asked 
suspiciously, whether the verses which I had 


* righ haufpeoee, so called. 





just given in were my own; and, on my an- 
ical arc ap 

words, “They do you great credit ; and I shall 
not fail to recommend them to the notice of 
the Board.” This result of a step, ventured 
uupon with some little fear and seruple, was of 


the Travels of Anacharsis, together with a certifi- 


both | cate, stating, in not verylofty Latin, that this re- 


ward had been conferred upon me, “propter lau- 
dabilem in versibus componendis progressum.” 
‘The idea of attempting a version of some of 
‘the Songs or Odes of Anacreon had very early 
occurred to me; and a specimen of my first 
ventures in this undertaking may be found in 
the Dublin Magazine already referred to, where, 
in the number of that work for February, 1794, 
a “P, of Anacreon’s Fifth 
Ode, by I. Moore.” As it may not be unin 
teresting to future and better translators of 
the poet to compare this schoolboy experiment 
with my Inter and more laboured version of 
the same ode, I shall here extract the specimen 
found in the Anthologia:— 
Lot os, with the clustering 


“And Cyprias chil, with reves crown 

‘Trips with exch Grace the maay roand, 

“Mi my bows — 11 tne he 

Lorem strains shall Ore, 

Neue Bacchus’ grape-entrled shoe, 

While roses froh my brows entwine, 

Led by the winged train of Pleasures, 

“Vil dance with nymphs tosportive measures." 

In pursuing further this light task, the only 
object I had for some time in view was to lay 
before the Board a sclect number of the odes 
Thad then translated, with a hope,—sugyested 
hy the kind encouragement I had already re- 
ceived,—that they mi 
deserving of some honour or reward. Having 
experienced much hospitable attention from 
Doctor Kearney, one of the senior fellows f, a 

‘amiable 


refined scholarship, I submitted to his perusal 


J Arpad Tov of tho Urry nthe yer UB 
and made afterwards Bishop of 
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‘The unskilful attempt at Greek verse from 
my own pen, which is found prefixed to the 
‘Translation, was intended originally to illus- 
trate a picture, representing Anacreon con- 
versing with the Goddess of Wisdom, from 
which the frontispiece to the first edition of 
the work was taken, Had I been brought up 
with a due fear of the laws of prosody before 
‘my eyes, I certainly should not have dared to 
submit so untutored a production to the criti- 


advised | cis of the trained prosodians of the English 


‘also indebted to him for the use, during my 
task, of Spaletti’s curious publication, giving 
& fsesimile of those pages of a MS. in the 
Voeticen Liteary which contain the Odes, or 
“ Symposiacs,” attributed to Anacreon.* And 
‘bere I shall venture to add a few passing words 


schools. At the same time, I eannot help 
adding that, ag far as music, distinet from 
metre, is concerned, I am auch inclined to 
prefer the ode as criginally written to its pre- 
sent corrected shape; and that, at all events, 
L entertain but very little doubt as to which of 
the two a composer would most willingly set 
‘to music, 

For the means of collecting the materials of 
the notes appended to the ‘Translation, I was 
chiefly indebted to the old library adjoining St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, called, from the name of 
the archbishop who founded it, Marsh's Library. 


to the many solitary hours which, both at the 
time I'am now speaking of and subsequently, 


found scattered through some of my earlier 


Early in the year 1799, while yet in my 
nineteenth year, I left Ireland, for the first 
time, and proceeded to London, with the two 


internal | not very congenial objects, of keeping my terms 





at the Middle ‘Temple, and publishing, by sub- 
Translation of Anacreon, One 
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|; was Doctor Laurence, the able friend of Burke; 


and, as an instance, however slight, of that | He 


ready variety of learning —as well the lightest 
as the most solid—for which Laurence was #0 
remarkable the following extract from theletter 
written by him, in returning the manuscript 
to my friend Dr. Hume, may not be without 
‘some interest :— 


© Dee. 20,1798, 

“Troturn you the four odes which you were 
so kind to communicate for my poor opinion. 
‘They are, in many parts, very elegant. and 
poctical; und, in some pascages, Mr. Moore 
has added a pretty turn not to be found in the 
original. To confess the truth, however, they 
are, in not a few places, rather more paraphras- 


‘In the fifty-third ode there is, in my judg- 
‘ment, a no Jess sound than beautiful emend- 
ation suggested — would you suppose it ?—by 
a Dutch lawyer. Mr, M. possibly may not be 
aware of it. I have endeavoured to express 
‘the sense of it in a couplet interlined with 
pencil. Will you allow me to add, that I am 
‘not certain whether the translation has not 
‘missed the meaning, too, in the former part of 
that passage which secms to me to intend a 
distinction and climax of pleasure:—‘It is 
sweet even to prove it among the briery paths; 
it is sweet again, plucking, to cherish with 
tender hands, and carry to the fair, the flower 
of love’ This is nearly literal, including the 
conjectural correction of Mynbeer Medenbach. 
If this be right, instead of 

** Tis sweet to dare the tangled fence,’ 
T would propose something to this effect : — 


"Tig aweet the rich perfume to prove, 
As by the dewy bush you roves 


‘Tho tere that on ls Babes ay 8 
“Then, tthe bouom of the fr, 
‘The tower oflove io temps bear, 

“I would drop altogether the image of the 
stems ‘dropping with gems’ 1 believe it is a 
confused and false metaphor, unless the painter 

* Quer, IL ought not tobe fic? “The tine might run, 


“With tender hand the tears to brash, 
‘That give oew voftness to its Bash (or, Hts Bush). 





should take the figure of Aurora from Mrs. 


astings, 
“There is another emendation of the same 
critic, in the following line, which Mr, M. may 
svem, by accident, to have sulliciently expressed 
in the phrase of ‘roses shed their light’ 

“T seribble this in very great buste, but fear 
that you and Mr. Moore will find me too long, 
minute, and impertinent. Believe me to be, 
very sincerely, 

“Your obedient, humble servant, 
“P, Launexcs.” 
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a 
THE SECOND VOLUME, 


‘Tux Poems suggested to me by my visit to 
Bermuda, in the 1803, as well as by the 
tour which I made subsequently, through some 
parts of North America, have been hitherto 
very injudiciously arranged ;— any distinctive 
character they may possess having been dis- 
turbed and confused by their being mixed up 
not only with trifles of a much earlier date, 
but also with some portions of a classical story, 
in the form of Letters, which I had made some 
‘progress in before my departure from England. 
In the present edition, this awkward jumble 
‘has been remedied ; and all the Poems relating 
tomy Transatlantic’ will be found classed 
by themselves. As, in like manner, the line of 
route by which I proceeded through some 
parts of the States and the Canadas, has been 
left hitherto to be traced confusedly through a 
few detached notes, I have thought that, to 
‘future readers of these poems, some clearer ae= 
‘count of the course of that journey might not 
be unacceptable, —together with such vestiges 
‘as may still linger in my memory of events 
now fast fading into the back ground of time. 
For the precise date of my departure from 
England, in the Phaeton frigate, I am indebted 
to the Naval Recollections of Captain Scott, 
then a ‘ipman of that ship, “We were 
soon ready,” says this gentleman, “for sea, and 
a few days saw Mr. Merry and suite embarked 
‘on board. Mr. Moore likewise took his passage 


























tree which I believe still adorns it.” 
‘the fow treasures (of any kind) I can boast the 
possession of, is « goblet formed of one of the 


fiuiteshells of this remarkable tree, which was 
Drought from Bermuda, a few years since, by 


‘this cup, formed of a calabash which grew on 
the tree that bears his name, near W: 
Bermuda, is inscribed by one who,” &e, Ke. 
From Bermuda I proceeded in the Boston, 
with my friend Captain (now Admiral) J.E. 
Douglas, to New York, from whence, after a 
short stay, we sailed for Norfolk, in Virginia; 
und about the beginning of June, 1804, I set 
out from that city on a tour through part of 
the States. At Washington, I passed some 
days with the English minister, Mr. Merry ; 
and was, by him, presented at the levee of the 
President, Jefferson, whom I found sitting with 
General Dearborn and one or two other 
officers, and in the same homely costume, com- 
prising slippers and Connemara stockings, in 
which Mr. Merry had heen received by him— 
much to that formal minister's horror—when 
waiting upon him, in full dress, to deliver his 
credentials. My single interview with this | 
remarkable person was of very short duration ; 
‘but to have seen and spoken with the man who 
drew up the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence was an event not to be forgotten. 
‘At Philadelphia, the society I was chiefly 
made acquainted with, and to which (as the 


‘verses nddressed to * Delaware's green banks” | e 


sufficiently testify) [was indebted for some of 
my most agreeable recollections of the United 
States, consisted entirely of persons of the 
Federalist or Anti-Demoeratie party. Few 
and transient, too, as had been my opportu 
nities, of judging for myself of the political 
‘or social State of the country, my mind was 
left open too much to the influence of the feel- 
ings and prejudices of those I chiefly consorted 
with; and, certainly, in no quarter was I so 
* Acrepresentation of this enlanish, taken from a drawing 
‘of it made on the spot, by Dr. Savage of the Royal Artillery, 





the Union, as among officers of the British 
navy, and in the ranks of an angry Federalist 


my 
feelings may be thought to have received, full 
allowance, of course, is to be made in apprais- 
ing the weight due to my authority on the 
subject, All Ican answer for, is the perfect 
sincerity and earnestness of the actual impres- 
sions, whether true or erroneous, under which 
my Epistles from the United States were 
written; and so strong, at the time, T confoss, 
were those impressions, that it was the only 
period of my past life during which I have 
found myself at all sceptical as to the sound- 
ness of that Liberal ereed of politics, in the 
profession and advocacy of which I may be 
almost literally said to have begun life, and 
shall most probably end it. 

Reaching, for the second time, New York, 
Tset out from thence on the now familiar and 
easy enterprise of visiting the Falls of Niagara. 
It is but too true, of all grand objects, whether 
in nature or art, that facility of access to them 
much diminishes the feeling of reverence they 

i Of this fault, however, the 

at that period —at least the 

| portion of it which led through the Genesee 
|country—could not justly be accused. The 
Intter part of the journey, which lay chiefly 
through yet “but hali-cleared wood, we were 
on foot; and a slight aeci~ 

h, in the course of our ragged 

walk, [sid me up for some days at Buffalo. 
| To the rapid growth, in that wonderful region, 
of, at least, the materials of civilization, —how~ 

‘they may be turned to ace 
lourishing town, which stands 
ic, bears most ample testimony. 


| Though little better, at the time when I visited 


‘it, than a mere village, consisting chiefly of 
‘huts and wigwams, it is now, by all_ accounts, 
populous and splendid city, with five or six 
churches, town-hall, theatre, and other such 
appurtenances of a capital. 

Tn adv: to the comparatively rude state 
of Buffalo, at that period, I should be ungrate- 
‘nas been introduced in the vignette prefixed to the seeond 


‘olumne of the edition fo ten volumes. 
See Rist to Mr. W. R. Sponcor, p. 19%, of this edition, 
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appear, some of the graceful and agile forms 
which I saw that day among the Tuscaroras 
were such as would account for its arising in 


Ontario, I pasted down the St. Lawrence to 
Montreal and Quebec, staying for a short time 
at each of these places; and this part of my 
journey, as well as my voyage on from Quebec 
‘to Halifax, is sufficiently traceable through the 
few pieces of poetry that were suggested to me 
by scenes and events on the way. And here L 
smust again venture to avail myself of the valu- 
able testimony of Captain Hall to the truth of 
my descriptions of some of those scenes through 
which bis more practised eye followed mej— 
taking the liberty to omit in my extracts, as 
far as may be done without injury to the style 
or context, some of that generous surplusage 
of praise in which friendly criticism tehagica to | it 


In speaking of an excursion he had made up 
the river Ottawa,—“a stream,” he adds, 
which has a classical place in every on 
imagination from Moore's Canadian Boat Song, 
Captain Hall proceeds as follows: —" While 
‘the poet above alluded to has retained all that | 


is essentially characteristic and pleasing in these | 


oat songs, and rejected all that is not so, he 
hus contrived to borrow his inspiration from 
numerous surrounding circumstances, present- 
ing nothing remarkable to the dull senses of 
ordinary travellers. Yet these highly poctical 


images, drawn in this way, as it were carelessly | 


and from every hand, he bas com- 


While on the subject of the Canadian Boat 
Song, an anecdote connected with that once 
popular ballad may, for my musical readers at 
least, possess some interest. A few years since, 
while staying in Dublin, I was presented, at his 
‘own request, to a gentleman who told me that 
his family had in their possession a curious 
relic of my youthful days,—being the first 
notation I had made, in pencilling, of the air 
and words of the Canadian Boat Song, while 
on my way down the St. Lawrenee,—and that 
it was their wish I should add my signature to 
attest the authenticity of the autograph, I 
assured him with truth thet Thad wholly for- 
gotten even the existence of such a memoran- 
dum; that it would be as much a curiosity to 
myself as it could be to any one else, and that 
T should feel thankful to be allowed to see it. 
In a day or two after, my request was complied 

with, and the following is the history of this 

musical “relic.” 

In my passage down the St, Lawrence, I had 
with me two travelling companions, one of 
whou, named Harkness, the son of a wealthy 


and it was upon a fly-leaf of this 
beeps 


tact The flloving i the fem of 
the original air:— 














the effect is great, even upon those 
who have never, with their own eyes, 

















seen the ' Utawa’s tide,’ nor ‘flown 

down the Rapils,' nor heard the ‘bell of St.| 
Anne's toll its evening chime ; while the same 
Tines give to distant regions, previously con- 
sccrated in our imagination, a vividness of 


interest, when viewed on the spot, of which it | 


is difficult to say how much is due to the 
magic of the poetry, and how much to the 
Deauty of the real scene." * 


= * 1 is alogolacly gratifying,” the author adds, “to dis | 20 
‘cover that, to this hour, the Canadian voyageurs ever etait 
their oferings to the shriae of St. Anne, before engaging ib 
fay enterprve y and that during is performance, hey omlt 





every respect but the time from the strain our 
voyageurs had sung to us, leaving the music of 
the glee nearly as much my own as the words. 


ap opportuakty of keeping up 40 propitious an intercourse. 
‘The dourishing village which surrounds the chureh on the 


“Groen Isie" in question owes Itx existence and support en 
tirely to these plous contributions.” 
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afterwards betook myself, not only more easy | editor’ 
to wield, but, from its very lightness, perhaps, 
more sure to reach its mark. 

‘Tt would almost seem, too, as if the same 
‘unembittered spirit, the same freedom from alll 
real malice with which, in most instances, this 
sort of squib warfare has been waged by me, 
‘was felt, in some degree, even by those who 
were the objects of it;—so gene- 


themselves 
ously forgiving have I, in most instances, found 


lighter missiles were launched, could refer to 
und quote them, as T learn from an incident 
mentioned in the Life of Sir Walter Scott *, 
with a degree of good-humour and playfulness 
which was creditable slike’ to his temper and 
good sense, At a memorable dinner given by 
the Regent to Sir Walter in the year 1815, 
Scott, among other stories with which his royal 
host was much amused, told of a sentence 
passed by an old friend of his, the Lord Justice 
Clerk Braxfield, attended by circumstances in 
iets the eruclty of this wagsish judge was 
8 than his humour. “ The 
Repeat crane heartily," says the biographer, 
“ at this specimen of Braxfield’s brutal humour; 
and *T faith, Walter,’ said he, * this old big- 
wig seems to have taken things as coolly as my 
tyrannical self, Don't you remember Tom 
‘Moore's description of me at breakfast ?— 
‘The table spread with tea and tonst, 
‘Death-warrants and the Morning Pos." " 

In reference to this, and other less exalted 
instances, of the good-humoured spirit in which 
my “ innocui sales” have in general been taken, 
T shall venture to eite here a few flattering sen 
tonoes which, coming as they did from « poli- 

tical adversary and a stranger, touched me far 
tore by their generosity than even by their 
ise. In speaking of the pension which had 
just then been conferred upon me, and express- 
jing, in warm terms, his approval of the rant, the 


# Vol til p34 


Appear #0 perfectly at home; 
‘Tho same bright river, ‘mong the dishes, 
But not — ah | nok the mune dear fahes. 
‘Late hoars and elaret Kil'd the old ones y— 
‘So, stead of silver and of gokd ones, 


4 The Standard, August 94. 1635 | 





of leading Tary journal tha ibealy 
expresses himself: —" We know that some will 
Plame us for our prejudice—if it be prejudice, 
in favour of Mr. Moore; but we cannot help 
it. As he tells us himself, 

+ Wit a diamond brings 

‘That cus its bright way through * 
the most obdurate political antipathies, * * * 
We do not believe that any one was ever hurt 
by libels so witty as those of Ms. Moore: — 
great privilege of wit, which renders it impos 
sible even for those whose enemies wits are, to 
hate them!” 

To return to the period of the Regency :— 
In the numerous attacks from the government 
press, which my occasional vollies of small shot 
against the Court used to draw down upon me, 
it was constantly alleged, as an aggravation of 
my misdeeds, that I had been indebted to the 
Royal personage thus assailed by me for many 
kind and substantial services. Luckily, the list 
of the benefits showered upon me from that high 
quarter may be despatched in a few sentences. 
At the request of the Bal of Moira, one of my 
‘earliest and best friends, his Royal Highness 
graciously permitted me to dedicate to him my 
‘Translation of the Odes of Anacreon. I was 
twice, I think, admitted to the honour of dining 
at Carlton House; and when the Prince, on 
his being made Regent in 1811, gave his me- 
morable féte, I was one of the crowd—about 
1400, I believe, in number--who enjoyed the 
privilege of being his guests on the occasion. 

‘There occur some allusions, indeed, in the 
‘Twopenny Post-Bag, to the absurd taste dis 
played in the ornaments of the Royal 
table at that fétef; and this violation—for 
such, to a certain extent, I allow it to have been 
of the reverence due to the rights of the Hos= 


| pitable Jove§, which, whether administered by 


prince or peasant, ought to be sacred from 
‘such exposure, Iam by no means disposed to 
defend. But, whatever may be thought of the 


(It being rather hard to raise: 


‘The Rog—t) are ne good ax gold." 
‘Twopenny Poit-Box, p. AST. 
Ante foros stahat Jovls Hospitis ara. 























“THERE WAS A LITTLE MAN" 
(Tranatated by Profetsor vom Belen.) 


Es war ela kleiner Mfann , 
Und der hatt's kleinon Gelat 
Und er sprach = Kleiner Gelatsehn wir ru, #0, 20, 
rd 


‘Und dio ganze Welt fir wane 
‘Melat, das aufgeblas'ne Paar 
Matin waslgns Pca ur ayn, ey, ego, 
ela winzines ‘DOF Bey. 


Having thus brought together, as well from | 


the records of others, as from my own recal- 
lection, whatever incidental lights could be 
thrown from those sources, on some of the 
sativieal effusions contained in these pages, I 
shall now reserve all such reminiscences and 
notices as relate to the Irish Melodies for our 
next volume. 

It is right my readers should here be ap- 
prized, that the plan of classing my poetical 
‘works according to the order of their first-pub- 
lication is pursued no further than the Second 
‘Volume of this Collection; and that, therefore, 
the arrangement of the contents of the suc 
ceeding Volumes, though not, in a general way, 
departing much from this rule, is not to be de- 
pended upon as observing it. 





PREFACE 


THE FOURTH VOLUME, 


‘Tue recollections connected, in my mind, with 
that early period of my life, when I first thought 
of interpreting in verse the touching language 
of my country’s music, tempt me again to ad- 
‘vert to those Iong past days; and even at the 
risk of being thought to indulge overmuch in 
what Colley Cibber calls “ the great pleasure 
of writing about one's self all day," to notice 
briefly some of those impressions and influences 
under which the attempt to adapt words to 
our ancient Melodies was for some time medi- 
tated by me, and, at last, undertaken. 

‘There can be no doubt that to the zeal and 
industry of Mr. Bunting his country isindebted 
for the preservation of her old national airs, 
During the prevalence of the Penal Code, the 
music of Ireland was made to share in the fate 
of its people. Both were alike shut out from 
the pale of civilised life; and seldom anywhere 
but in the huts of the proscribed race could 
the sweet voice of the songs of other days be 
heard. Even of that class, the itinerant harp- 
Jers, among whom for a long period our ancient 
music had been kept alive, there remained but 
few to continue the precious tradition; anda 
great music-meeting held at Belfast in the year 
1792, at which the two or three still remaining 
of the bld race of wandering harpers assisted, 
exhibited the last public effort made by the 
lovers of Irish music, to preserve to their 
country the only grace or ornament left to her, 
out of the wreck of all her liberties and 
‘Thus what the fierce legislature of the Pale 
had endeavoured vainly through so many cen- 
turies to effect,—the utter extinction of Ire~ 
land's Minstrelsy,— the deadly pressure of the 
| Penal Laws had nearly, at the close of the 
eighteenth century, aceomplished ; and, but for 
‘the zeal and intelligent research of Mr. Bunting, 
at that crisis, the greater part of our musical 
treasures would probably have been lost to the 
world. It was in the year 1796 that this 
gentleman published his frst volume; and the 
national spirit and hope then wakened in Ire~ 
lund, by the rapid spread of the democratic 
principle throughout Europe, could not but in- 


th 
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endeavour to obviate the mischievous impres- 
sion they were thought to produce. ‘The name 
of this mature champion of the higher powers 
it is not necessary here to record; but the 
object of his mission among us was in some re- 

gained; as it was in replying to a long 


the mortification of us who gloried in him as 
our leader, became suddenly embarrassed in 
the middle of his speech, and, to use the par~ 
Tinmentary phrase, broke down. Whether from 
‘a momentary confusion in the thread of his 
‘argument, or possibly ftom diffidence in en- 
eountering an adversary so much his senior, — 
for Emmet was as modest as he was high- 
minded and brave,—he began, in the full 
career of his eloquence, to hesitate and repeat 
his words, and then, after an effort or two to re- 
cover himself, sat down, 

Tt fell to my own lot to be engaged, about 
the same time, in brisk struggle with the 
dominant party in the Society, in consequence 
of a burlesque poem which I gave in as candi- 
date for the Literary Medal, entitled “ An Ode 
upon Nothing, with Notes, by Trismegistus 
Rustifastius, D.D.” &e. &c. For this squib | 
‘against the great Dons of learning, the medal 
‘was voted to me by a triumphant majority. 
But a motion was made in the following week | 
to rescind this vote ;and a fierce contest between | 
the two parties ensued, which I at last put an | 
end to by voluntarily withdrawing my compo- | 
sition from the Society's Book. 

Thave already adverted to the period when | 
‘Mr. Bunting’s valuable volume first became | 
Known tome, ‘There elapecd no very long time 
‘Defore Iwas myself the happy proprietor of 
copy of the work, and, thougl never regularly 
instructed in music, could play over the nirs 
with tolerable facility on the piano-forte, Ro- 
bert Emmet used sometimes to sit by me, when 
T was thus engaged ; and I remember one day 
is starting up as from a reverie, when I had 
just finished playing that spirited tune called 
the Red Fox®, and exclaiming, “Oh that I 
‘were at the head of twenty thousand men, 
marching to that ait!” 

How little did I then think that in one of the 
most touching of the sweet airs T used to play 


‘© Lot Brin remember the days of old.!* 
1/ Oh, Dreathe not his name.” 





to him, his own dying words would find an in- 
terpreter so worthy of their sad, but proud 
feeling}; or that another of those mournful 
strains} would long be associated, in the hearts 
of his countrymen, with the memory of her§ 
who shared with Ireland his last blessing and 


spect 
oration of his, one night, that Emmet, much to | prayer. 


‘Though fully alive, of course, to the feelings 
which such music could not but inspire, I had 
not yet undertaken the task of adapting wards 
to any of the airs; and it was, I am ashamed 
to say, in dull and turgid prose, that I made 
my first appearance in print as a champion of 
the popular cause. ‘Towards the latter end of 
the year 1797, the celebrated newspaper called 
“The Press” was set up by Arthur O'Connor, 
Thomas Addis Emmet, und other chiefs of the 
United Irish conspiracy, with the view of pre- 

paringand ripening the Lele 
crisis then fast approaching. This memorable 
journal, according to the impression T — 
retain of it, was far more di 
‘earnestness of purpose and intrepidity, pat! 
any great display of literary talent ;—the bold 
letters written by Emmet (the elder), under 
‘the signature of “ Montanns," being the only 
compositions T ean now call to mind as entitled 
‘to praise for their literary merit. Tt 
however, but a small sprinkling of talent to 
‘make bold | writing, at that time, palatable ; and, 
from the experience of my own home, T can 
answer for the avidity with which every line of 
| this daring journal was devoured. Tt used to 
ome | think, twice a week, and, on the 

pul 


analy cine? to become  con- 
\tributor to those patriotic and popular columns. 
| But the constant anxiety about me which I 


knew my own family felt, —a feeling far more 
‘wakeful than even their zeal in the public 
eause,—withheld me from hazarding any step 
that might cause them alarm. I had ventured, 
indeed, one evening, to pop privately into the 
letter-box of The Press, a short Fragment in 
imitation of Ossian, But this, though inserted, 


far from the land where her young hero slocpa:” 
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the students, not only of the principles but the 
organisation of the Trish Union*, o solemn 
Visitation was eld by Lord Clare, the viee= 
chancellor of the University, with the view of 
inquiring into the extent of this branch of the 
plot, and dealing summarily with those engaged 
in it. 


Tmperious and harsh as then seemed the 
policy of thus setting up a sort of inquisitorial 
tribunal, armed with the power of examining 
‘witnesses on oath, and in a place devoted to the 
instruction of youth, I cannot but confess that 
the facts which came out in the course of the 
evidence went far towards justifying even this 
arbitrary proceeding; and to the many who, 
like myself, were nequainted only with the 
general views of the Union leaders, without 
even knowing, except from conjecture, who 
those leaders were, or what their plans or objects, 
‘it was most startling to hear the disclosures 
which every succeeding witness brought forth. 
‘There were a few,—and among that number 
poor Robert Emmet, John Brown, and the 
two * “wt, whose total absence from 


the whole scene, as well as the dead silence 
that, day after day, followed the calling out of 


their names, how deep had been 
their share in the unlawful proceedings inquired 
into by this tribunal. 

But there was one young friend of mine, 
fe ses, whose appearance among the | 
suspected and examined as much surprised ax 
it deeply and ety: interested me. He and | 
Emmet had long been intimate and attached 
friends ;—their congenial fondness for mathe- 


matical studies having been, T think, a fur more | p 
binding sympathy between them than any ari- | tv 


cca chair plies exboone From his 


being called up, however, on this day, when, as | m 
it appeared afterwards, all the most important | 


evidence was brought forward, there could be 
Tittle doubt that, in addition to his intimacy 
with Emmet, the college authorities must have 
possessed some information which led them to 
suspect him of being an accomplice in tho con- 


# In the Report from the Secret Committee of the Trish 


Ebert ee besten bn tos bos aad in ws 
‘French army ; having taken a part in all those great enter 





spiracy. In the course of his examination, 
some questions were put to him which be 
refused to answer,— most probably from their 
tendency to involve or incalpate others; and 
he was accordingly dismissed, with the melan- 
choly certainty that his future prospects in life 
were blasted: it being already known that the 
punishment for such contumacy was not merely 
expulsion from the University, but also excla~ 
sion from all the learned professions, 

‘The proceedings, indeed, of this whole day 
‘had been such 2s to send me to my home in the 
evening with no very agrecable feelings or 
prospects. I had heard evidence given affect 
ing even the lives of some of those friends whom 
‘Thad long regarded with admiration as well az 
affection ; and what was still worse than even 
their danger,—a danger ennobled, I thought, 
by the cause in which they suiféred,—was the 
ehameful spectacle exhibited by those who had 
appeared in evidence against them. Of these 
witnesses, the greater number had been them 
selves involved in the plot, and now came for- 
ward cither as voluntary informers, or else 
were driven by the fear of the consequences of 
refusal to secure their own safety at the ex- 
pense of companions and friends. 

I well remember the gloom, so unusual, that 
‘hung over our family circle on that evening, ns; 
tulking together of the events of the day, we dis- 
cussed the likelihood of my being among those 
who would be called up for examination on the 
morrow. The deliberate conelusian to which 


consequences were to all their 
ioe ine yee 3 the ques- 


bbeon put to almost all examined on that day, 
sie + © * alone had refused 


pegmatite es day 5 
but Irather think some such notice had been 


prises of Napoleon which have now becart 
‘Should theve pages mect the eye of General 
will call to hs mind the days we passed 
mandy, u few summers since ;—more especially our excur= 
‘soa to Bayeux, when, as we talked on the way of old eolloge 
times and friends, all the oyentfal and stormy scenes he had 
[passed through since seemed quite forgotten. 
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of so beautiful an air by any connexion with 
such a subject, The great success of this song, 
‘soon after I wrote it, among a large party stay- 
ing at Chatsworth, is thus alluded to in one of 
‘Lord Byron's letters to me:—"T have heard 
from London that you have left Chatsworth 
and all there full of ‘ entusymusy" 

and, in particular, that ‘When first I met thee’ 
has been quite overwhelming in its effect. I 
oli you it was one of the best things you ever 
wrote, though that dog * * * * wanted you to 
‘omit part of it.” 

‘It has been sometimes supposed that “Ob, 
breathe not his name,” was meant to allude to 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald: but this is a mistake; 
the song having been suggested by the well 
known pussage in Robert Emmet’s dying 
speech, “Let no man write my epitaph .... 
Jet my tomb remain uninscribed, till other times 
and other men shall learn to do justice to my 
memory.” 

The feeble attempt to commemorate the 
glory of our great Duke—* When History's 
Muse,” &e.—is in so far remarkable, that it 
made up amply for its want of poetical spir 
hy an outpouring, rarely granted to bards 
these days, of the spirit of prophecy. It w: 


in the year 1815 that the following lines first 


mide their appearance: — 
‘Ad sil he lat era of thy toa rermaniog, 
hast yet known 5 


Go, pload for the land that frst cradled thy fame, Ke. 


About fourteen years after these lines were 
written, the Duke of Wellington recommended 


to the throne the great measure of Catholic | Irs 
‘| through the hands of a gentleman to whom it had 


‘Emancipation. 

‘The fancy of the “Origin of the 
Harp," was (asThaveelsewhere acknowledged*) 
‘suggested, by a drawing made under pecu- 
Tiarly painful circumstances, by the friend so 

‘© 37hen, in consequence ofthe compact entered Into be- 


te or dl wt tar Hoon 


often mentioned in this sketch, Edward Hud- 
son. 

In connexion with another of these matchless 
airs,—one that defies all poetry to do it justice, 
—T find the following singular and touching 
statement in an article of the Quarterly Review. 
Speaking of a young and promising poctess, 
Lucretia Davidson, who died very early from 
nervous excitement, the Reviewer says, “She 
was particularly sensitive to music. ‘There was 
‘one song (it was Moore's Farewell to his Harp) 
to which she took a special fancy. She wished 
to hear it only at twilight,—thus (with that 
same perilous love of excitement which made 
her place the Zolian harp in the window when 
she was composing) secking to incrense the 
effect which the song produced upon a nervous 
system, already diseasedly susceptible ; for it is 
said that, whenever she heard this song, she 
became cold, pale, and almost fainting; yet it 
washer favourite of all songs, and gave occasion 


+ | to those verses addressed in her fifteenth year 
to her sister."} 

With the Melody entitled “ Love, re 
|and Wit,” an incident is connected, which 
awakened feelings in me of proud, but sd 
tear 


‘The green yodth, among strangers to Gud 
‘That repose which st home they had sgh’ or tn ral 
‘From a foreign lady, of this ancient extraction, 
—whose names, could I venture to mention 
‘them, would lend to the incident an additional 
‘received, about two years since, 


been entrusted, a largo portfolio, adorned inside 
with a beautifal drawing, representing Love, 
Wit, and Valour, as described in the song. In 
the border that surrounds the drawing are intro- 


found that amas slide hd mde arg drain 
with charcoal eo the wall of bis prison, representing that 

led origin of the Irish Harp whieh ater, Todeped 
ts the subject stone ofthe eli Life ond Deathef 


‘of Kiimalnham, where he bad then lain imamured Yor four or | Lord award 


‘ive months, hearing of frleod after frend being led out to 
death, anit expecting every week his own turn to come. 1 





Fitsgerald, vol. 
4 Quarter Merk, vlral.p 24 























them*; and when it was the ens- 
tom with all writers of sonnets and canzoni to 


that great principle of Political Economy, the 
division of labour, has been found an equally 
sure index of improving civilisation. So far, 
in England, indeed, has this partition of work- 
manship been carried, that, with the signal e: 

ception of Milton, there is not to be found, I 
believe, among all the eminent poets of Eng- 
land, a single musician. It is but fair, at the 
same time, to acknowledge, that out of the 


‘We witness, in our own times,—as fur as the 
knowledge or practice of music is concerned, 
—a similar divorce between the two arts; and | 


amy friend and neighbour, Mr. Bowles, is the | 


dwell further, however, on living writers, the 
strong feeling, even to tears, with which Thave | 


aiusical taste of Sir Walter Scott I ought to be| 


‘the last person to eall in question, after the very | Ws 
cordial tribute he has left on record to my own | v 


vuntutored minstrelsy.} But I must say, that, | th 
\ppeared. 


own hospitable supper-table, that T sow him in | 
his true sphere of musical enjoyment. No| 


again, 
‘4-1. Lith October." Frequently to sonets of that time auch, 
tices 


the following were profixed:—" Jniomatune por 
Francum "—" Seriptor dedit oma.” 

The late Rer, William Crowe, author of the noble poem 
‘of Lowisden Hil” was Ukowise x musician, and hae left a 
‘Treatise ou English versication, to which his knowledge of | 
tho slstor art lends & peculiar interest 

‘So little does even the origin of the word * Iyrick,” as ap= 


| pied to 





if | | 


i i 
Haiti 


continued to keep measure to the 
moving our arms up and down, all cl 
forth vociferously, “ Hey tuttie tattie, 

ie.” Sir Walter's enjoyment of this 


al 


proceeded to “tiinbargh, whither Sir Walter, 
in a few days after, followed ; and during my 


connexion of his name with it, ought 
‘not to arene among these memoranda. 
a desire to visit the Edine 
opened but the evening 


"volume, sent tome by some 

ident, a more eireumstan- 

of the scene of that evening than 
ter has given in his Diary, T shall here 
to poetry, seem to be present to the minds of some 
frites, that the post Young, heels a0 Bana oo Lyre 
ony ale her ot sel aon Mi oe 


F tite hy Lockhart, ov. p12 

4* Wewent to the theatre together, and the house tetag 
luckily « good one, received T-M. with rapture. T'eould have 
‘hugged them, fort paid back the debe of the kind reception 1 
‘met wit im ireland.” 

| Written by Mr. Bensoo Hill. 
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“My mate, to, when her wings are dry, 
‘No frolic Mights will take 

‘But round a bowl whe'l dip una fy, 
Like swallows round a Ike. 
Uheu the nymph mat have her share, 
Before sho'l blest her swan, 

Woy, that tick’ a reason fate 
‘To Bll my glass again. 


© Then, many aad 1 K"A is dead, 
‘And many a lane grown olf 
passes De era ra mz bot 
‘weary heart grows cold. 
Bat wine vee bole of derpae 
Nay. bids a bope remain ;— 
‘And chine I chink’s a reason fair 
‘To Bil my glass agaln.’* 


How far my own labours in this ficld— “if | 
indeed, the gathering of such idle flowers may 
be so designated —have helped to advance, or 
even kept pare with the progressive improve- 
ment I have bere described, it is not for me to 
presume to decide. I only know that in a 


strong and inborn feeling for music lies the | 


bestowing upon it the gift of articulation, and 
thus enabling it to speak to others all that was 
conveyed, in its wordless eloquence, to myself. 
Owing to the space I was led to devote, in our 
last volume, to subjects connected with the 
Trish Melodies, I was forced to postpone some 
recollections, of a very different description, 
respecting the gala at Boyle Farm, by which 
my poem, entitled The Summer Féte, was 
suggested. In an old letter of my own to a 
friend in Ireland, giving an account of this 
brilliant festival, I find some memorandums 
which, besides their reference to the subject of 
‘the poem, contain some incidents also connected 
with the first appearance before the public of 
‘one of the most successful of all my writings, 
the story of the Epicurean. I shall give my 
extracts from this letter, in their original diary= 
like form, without alteration or dressing: — 
June 30. 1837.—Day threatening for the 
Féte. Was with Lord Essex*at three o'clock, 
and started about half an hour after. The 
whole road swarming with carriages-nnd-four 
all the way to Boyle Farm, which Lady de 
Roos hns lent, for the occasion, to Henry s— 


| the five givers of the” Féte, being Lords 
| Chesterfield, Castlereagh, Alvanley, Hay a de 


Roos, and Robert Grosvenor, subscribing four 

or five hundred pounds each towards it. ‘The 
arrangements all in the very best taste. ‘The 
pavilion for quadrilles, on the bank of the iver, 
with steps descending to the water, quite enst~ 
‘ern—like what one sees in Daniel's pictures. 


| Towards five the 


assembled—the women all locking their best, 
‘and scarce a single ugly fice to be found. 
About i 


| under a tent on the lawn, und fifty to the 


source of whatever talent I may have shown | after 


for poetical composition; and that it was the | 
effort to translate into language the emotions 
and passions which music appeared to me to 
express, that first led to my writing any poetry 
at all deserving of the name. Dryden has 
happily described music as being “inarticulate 
poetry" and I have always felt, in adapting 
words to an expressive air, that I was but 


* T cannot let pass the incldeutal mention here ofthis soetal 
‘nobleman, without expressing my strong 
sense of his kindly qualities, and lamenting the los which not 








Caradori, De Begnis, Velluti, &. singing 
ees at erie ee 


the same manner, and sung, 
ings, my gondola song, “ Oh 
come to me when daylight sets." ‘The evening 


‘nly soclety, but the cause of sound and progressive Political 
form, has rustaloes by his death. 
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last, I held any communication upon the sub- 

Nt 
Goh dis at eventos, mi AA sod of mine, 
‘Mr. Perry, kindly offered to lend me the aid of 
his advice and ‘in the interview which 
Twas about to hold with the Messrs. Longman, 
for the arrangement of our mutual terms; and 
what with the friendly zeal of my negotiator 
on the one side, and the prompt and liberal 
spirit with which he was met on the other, 
‘there has seldom occurred any transaction in 
which Trade and Poesy have shone out so 
advantageously in each other's eyes. The 
short diseussion that then took place, between 
the two parties, may be comprised in a very 
few sentences. “I am of opinion,” said Mr. 
Perry,—enfurcing his view of the case by 

ts which it is not for me to cite,— 
“that Mr. Moore ought to receive for his Poem 
the largest price that has been given, in our 
day, for such a work." “ That was," answered. 
the Messrs. “three thousand guineas.” 
“Exactly 80,” replied Mr. Perry, “ and no less 
a sum ought he to receive.” 

Tt was then objected, and very reasonably, 
on the part of the firm, that they had never 
yet seen a single line of the Poem; and that a 
perusal of the work ought to be allowed to 
‘them, before they embarked so large a sum in 
the purchase. But, no;—the romantic view 
which my friend, Perry, took of the matter, 
‘wns, that this price should be given as a tribute 
to reputation already acquired, without any 
condition for a previous perusal of the new 
work. This high tone, I must confess, not 
4 little startled and alarmed me; but, to the 
honour snd glory of Romance,—as well on 
the publisher's side as the poet's,—this very 
generous view of the transaction was, without 
any difficulty, acceded to, and the firm agreed, 
before we separated, that Iwas to receive three 
thousand guineas for my Poem. 

At the time of this agreement, but little of 
the work, as it stands at present, had yet been 
written. But the ready confidence in my suc~ 
cess shown by others, made up for the deficiency 
of that requisite feeling, within myself; while 
‘a etrong desire not wholly to disappoint this 
“anguring hope,” became almost n substitute 
for inspiration. In the yesr 1815, therefore, 


© Aprit 10, 1815. 





having made some progress in my task, Iwrote 
to report the state of the work to the Messrs, 
Longman, adding, that I was now most willing 
and ready, should they desire it, to submit the 
manuscript for their consideration. Their 
answer to this offer was as follows: —“ We are 
certainly impatient for the perusal of the Poem; 
but solely for our gratification. Your senti- 
‘ments are always honourable.”* 

T continued to pursue my task for another 
year, being likewise occasionally occupied with 
the Irish Melodies, two or three numbers of 
which made their appearance, during the period 
employed in writing Lalla Rookb. At length, 
in the year 1816, I found my work sufficiently 
advanced to be placed in the hands of the pub- 
lishers. But the state of distfess to which 


England was reduced, in that dismal year, by 


embarrassment of all classes, both agricultural 
and commercial, rendered it a juncture the 
least favourable that could well be conceived 
for the first launch into print of so light and 
costly a venture as Lalla Rookh, Feeling eon= 


wes, I should act but honestly in putting it 
ie power of the Messrs. Longman to re- 
consider the terms of their 
me,—leaving them free to postpone, modify, 
or even, should such be their wish, relinquish it 
altogether, I wrote them a letter to that effect, 
and received the following answer: —“We 
shall be most happy in the pleasure of secing 
you in February. We agree with yon, indeed, 
‘that the times are most inauspicious for * poetry 
and thousands ;' but we believe that your 
poetry would do more than that of any other 
living poet at the present moment." + 
‘The length of time 1 employed in writing 
the few stories strung together in Lalla Rookh 
‘will appear, to some persons, much more than 
‘was necessary for the production of such easy 
und “light o'love” fictions. But, besides that 
‘Thave been, at all times, far more slow sud 
pains-taking workman than would ever be 
guessed, I fear, from the result, I felt that, 
in this instance, I had taken upon myself a 
more than ordinary responsibility, from the 
immense stake risked by others on my chance 


+ November, 1816. 
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Bright ebild of dosting ! even now 


In none of the other fragments do T find any 

trace of this sort of feeling, either in the sub- 
ject or the personages of the intended story ; 
‘and this was the reason, though 


* Oh n0, 1 have ae voice or hand 
‘For much 3 song, ia uch a land.” 


Had this series of disheartening experiments 
been carried on much further, I must have 
thrown aside the work in despair. But, at 
Inst, fortunately, as it proved, the thought 
occurred to me of founding a story on the 
fierce struggle so long maintained between 


From that momont, a new and deep interest in 
my whole task took possession of me. The| 
cause of tolerance was again my inspiring 
themes and the spirit that had spoken in the 
melodies of Ireland soon found itself at home 
in the East. 

Having thus Iaid open the secrets of the 
workshop to account for the time expended 
teriting this work, I must nlso, in justice to my 
own industry, notice the pains I took in long 
and laboriously reading for it. To form a store- 
house, as it were, of illustration purely Oriental, 
fund 30 fiuniliarise myself with its various trea- 
sures, that, as quick as Funcy, in her 


‘memory was ready, like another Ariel, at her 
“strong bidding,” to furnish materials for the 
spell-work,—such was, for a long while, the 
sole object of my studies; and whatever time 
and trouble this preparatory process may have | 
cost me, the effects resulting from it, as far as 
the humble merit of truthfulness is concerned, 
have been such as to repay me more than suffi- 
ciently for my pains. Ihave not forgotten how 





* Voltas, i his tragedy of Les Gudbres," writen with 
‘similar under-current of meaning, was accused of having 
| {transformed bls Fire-worshippers toto Jansenists: —“ Quel- 


spiritings, required the assistance of fact, the i 


great was my pleasure, when told by the late 
Sir James Mackintosh, that he was once asked 
by Colonel Wilks, the historian of British 
“whether it was true that Moore hail 
‘been in the East?” “ Never,” answered 
Mackintosh. “Well, that shows me,” replied 
Colonel Wilks, “ that reading over D'Herbelot 
is na good as riding on the back of a camel.” 
need hardly subjoin to this lively speech, 
that although D'Herbelot's valuable work was, 
of course, one of my manuals, I took the whole 
range of all such Oriental reading as was acces 
sible to me; and became, for the time, indeed, 
far more conversant with all relating to that 
distant region, than I have ever been with the 
scenery, productions, or modes of life of any of 
‘those countries lying most within my reach, 
We know that D'Anville, though never in his 
life out of Paris, was able to correct @ number 
of errors in a plan of the Troad taken by De 
Choiseul, on the spot; and, for my own very 
different, as well as fur inferior, purposes, the 
Knowledge I bad thus acquired of distant lo- 
calities, seen only by me in day-dreams, was 


.| no less ready and. 


An ample reward for all this painstaking has 
been found in such welcome tributes as T have 
just cited; nor can I deny myself the gratifica- 

ion of citing a few more of the same deserip- 
tion, From another distinguished authority on 
Eastern subjects, the late Sir John Malcolm, I 
had myself the pleasure of hearing a similar 
opinion publicly expressed ;—that eminent per= 
son having remarked, in « speech spoken by 
him at a Literary Fund Dinner, that together 
with those qualities of the post which he much 
too partially assigned to mo was combined also 


for which he gives me credit 

the beauties of this composition}, few readers 
ean perceive, and none surely can regret, that 
the poet, in his magnificent catastrophe, has 
forgotten, or bolily and most happily violated, 
the precept of Zoroaster, above noticed, which 
held it impious to consume any portion of a 
human body by fire, copecaly 1 ‘by that which 
‘ques Gguristes,” he says, * prétendent que les Gutbres vont 
Tos Janteniaton.” 

+ The Firecworshippors, 
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there were also brought into action, under the 
various denominations of Seigneurs et Dames 
de Bucharie, Dames de Cachemire, Seigneurs 
et Dames dansons A la Féte des Roses, &c. 
nearly 150 persons, 

‘Of the manner and style in which the Ta- 
bleaux of the different stories are described in 
the work from which I cite, the following 
acento peceeengn of Ferpdies ead the 
Peri will afford some 

B.A decoration, viguewsoteit les poctes bri 
lantes du Paradis, entourées de nuages. Dans 
le premier tableau on voyoit la Péri, triste et 
desolée, couchée sur le souil des portes fermées, 
et l"Ange de lumitre qui lui addresse des con- 
solations et des conseils. Le second représente | seen, 
Je moment, oi Ia Peri, dans lespoir que ce don 
Ini ouvrira l'entrée du Paradis recueille la der- 
nidre goutte de sang que vient de verser le 

guerrier Indien. ..... 

“ La Péri et 'Ange de lumiére répondoient 
pleinement a image et a Tidée qu'on est tenté 
de se faire de ces deux individus, et l'mpression 
qu'a faite généralement In suite des tableaux 


de cet Episode délicat et intéressant est loin de | i 


seffacer de notre souvenir,” 

In this grand Féte, it appears, originated | 
the translation of Lalla Rookh into German 
‘verse, by the Baron de la Motte Fouqué; and |, 
the circumstances which led him to undertake 
‘the task, are described by himself, in a D 
eatory Poem to the Empress of Russia, which 
he has prefixed to his translation. As soon as 


the performance, he tells us, had ended, Lalla | t 


light? and Lives there no poet who will impart | 
to others, and to future times, some notion of |. 


the happiness we have enjoyed this evening ?” 
On hearing this appeal, a Knight of Cachmere 
(ho is no other than the poetical Baron him- 
self) comes forward and promises to attempt to 
present to the world “the Pocm itself in the 
measure of the :"—whereupon Lalla 
Rookh, it is added, approvingly smiled. 
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‘Tux station assigned to “The Fudge Family,” 
in the following pages, immediately after Lalla 
Rookh, agrees but too closely with the actual 
order in which these two works were originally. 
written and published. ‘The success, far ex~ 
ceeding my hopes and deserts, with which 
Lalla Rook was immediately crowned, re~ 
Vieved me at once from the anxious feeling of 
poresiten under which, a8 my readers som 
‘that enterprise had been 

SE nal & oe cae 
‘amidst all the enchantments of my task. I 

therefore in the true holyday mood, when a 
dear friend, with whose name is associated 


mn of the year 1817, found mayo 
for the first timo, in that guy capital, 


‘was still of too recent a date for any amalgam~ 
| ation to have yet taken place between the new 
and ancient order of things, all the most. pro= 


in the ceeding the Deluge, a 
small eoterie of antediluvians had been suddenly 
evoked from out of the deep to take the com- 
| mand of a new and freshly starting world. 
To me, the abundant amusement and interest 

scene could not but afford was a 
{ood deal heightened by my having, in my 
‘youthful days, been made acquainted with some 
‘of those personages who were now most in- 
torested in the future success of the Legitimate 


© Mr, Rogers, 

















toa part of which those Rhymes owed their 
existence was commenced in company with 
Lord John Russell in the autumn of the year 
1819. After a week or two passed at Pais, to 
enable Lord John to refer to Barillon’s Letters 
for a new edition of his Life of Lord Kussell 
then preparing, we set out together for the 
Simplon. At Milan, the agreeable society 

the late Lord Kinnaird detained us for a 


'* © Phonigero, non armigero ia corpore tela exerceantur:"! 
the words put by Accius ia the mouth of Philoctetes. 


cite, from that, work, one passage, as 

some reference to a mentioned 

following pages. “As we were com 

pronchaprielhep ie 

ines scat a io 
ing that, fearful as Lwas of ever 


Secraspeeyenier ec eapsm 
at Milan, which—‘The Hagar!"f he ex- 
claimed, eagerly interrupting me; and it was, 
in fact, that very picture T was about to men 
tion to him as having awakened in me, by the 
truth of its expression, more real emotion than 


peering and uninitiated i 
wae eocertt Aaite@sadi Cea 
were all high-priests, Canova himself Chan-_ 
trey, Lawrence, Jackson, Turner, Eastlake,— 
such were the men of whose presence and | 


all that unrivalled Rome can boast of 

and grand. That I derived from this course 
of tuition any thing more than avery humbling | 
consciousness of my own ignorance and want 
of taste, in matters of art, I will not be so dis- 
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two contained in the following pages are closely 
connected.* In my Prefuce to the First Vo- 
lume of this collection, I briefly noticed the 
taste for Private Theatrical Performances which 
prevailed during the latter half of the last con 
tury among the higher ranks in Ireland. ‘This 
‘taste continued for nearly twenty years to sur- 
vive the epoch of the Union, and in the per- 
formances of the Private Theatre of Kilkenny 
gave forth its last, as well as, perhaps, brightest 
flashes. The life and soul of this institution 
was our manager, the Inte Mr. Richard Power, 
‘a gentleman who could boast a larger circle of 
attached friends, and through a life more free 
from shadow or alloy, than any individual it 
has ever been my lot to know. No livelier 
proof, indeed, could be required of the sort of 
feeling entertained towards him than was once 
shown in the reception given to the two follow- 
ing homely lines which occurred in a Prologue 
T wrote to be spoken by Mr. Corry in the cha~ 
racter of Vapid. 
{Tie anid our worthy manager 
‘To alp my nt and he, you knw, ba iende} 

These few simple words T wrote with the as- 
sured conviction that they would produce more 
effect, from the homefelt truism they contained, 
than could. be effected by the most laboured 
Durst of eloquence; and the result was just 
what 1 had anticipated, for the house rung, for 
‘a considerable time, with the heartiest plaudits. 

‘The chief comic, or rather farcical, force of 
the company lay in my friend Mr. Corry, and 
“Jongo intervallo,” myself; and though, as 
usual, with low comedians, we were much 
looked down upon by the lofty lords of the 
buskin, many was the sly joke we used to 
indulge together, at the expense of our heroic 
brethren, Some waggish critic, indeod, is said 
to have declared that of all the personages of 
our theatre he most admired the prompter,— 
“because he was least seen and best heard.” 
But this joke was, of course, a mere good 
humoured slander. ‘There were two, at least, 
of our dramatic corps, Sir Wrixon Becher and 
‘Mr. Rothe, whose powers, as tragic actors, few 
amateurs have ever equalled; and Mr. Corry 
aps alone of all our company —would 
have been sure of winning laurels on the public 
stage. 





As to my own share in these representations, 
the following list of my most successful cha- 
acters will show how remote from the line of 
the Heroic was the small orbit through which 
I ranged ; my chief parts having been Sam, in 
“Raising the Wind,” Robin Roughhead, Mungo, 
Sadi, in the “Mountaineers,” Spado, and Peep- 
ing Tom. Tn the part of Spado there occur 
several allusions to that gay rogue's shortness 
of stature, which never failed to be weleomed 
by my auditors with laughter and cheers; and 
the words “Even Sanguino allows I am a 
clever little fellow" was always a signal for 
this sort of friendly explosion. One of the 
songs, indeed, written by O'Keefe for the cha- 
racter of Spado so much abounds with points 
thus personally applicable, that many supposed, 
with no great compliment either to my poetry 
or my modesty, that the song had been written, 
expressly for the occasion, by myself. ‘The 
following is the verse to which Tallude, and for 
the poetry of which I was thus tnade respon- 
sible:— 

* “Though born to be litle's my fae, 

Cia 


And, when I walk under 
Tons ead bs poey Man a pes 


Some further account of the Kilkenny ‘The- 
autre, as well as of the history of Private Thea- 
tricals in general, will be found in an article I 
wrote on the subject for the Edinburgh Re- 
view, vol. xlvi. No. 92. p. 368. 
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THE EIGHTH VOLUME, 


Ow my return from the interesting visit to 
Rome, of which some account has been given 
in the preceding Preface, I took up my abode 
in Paris, and, being joined there by my family, 
continued to reside in that capital, or its en~ 


See page 406, 
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‘One of the pleasant circumstances connected 
with our summer visits to La Butte was the 
‘near neighbourhood of our friend, Mr. Kenny, 
the lively dramatic writer, who was lodged 
pioturesquely in the remains of the Palace of 
the King's Aunts, at Bellevue, I remember, 
on my first telling Kenny the particulars of my 
‘Bermuda mishap, his saying, after a panse of 
eal feeling, “ Well,—it's lucky you're a poet ; 
—1 philosopher never could have borne it.” 
‘Washington Irving also was, for a short time, 
our visiter ; and still recollects, I trust, his 
reading to me some parts of his thon forth- 
coming work, Bracebridge Hall, us we sat 
together on the grass walk that leads to the 
Rocher, at La Butte. 

Among the writings, then but in embryo, to 
which I looked forward for the means of my 
enfranchisement, one of the most important, 
as well as most likely to be productive, was 
my intended Life of Sheridan. But I soon 
found that, at such a distance from all those 
living authorities from whom alone I could 
gain any interesting information respecting 


the private life of one who left behind him | acquaintance, 
‘then of some value, I frequently consulted, E 


s0 little epistolary correspondence, it would be 
wholly impossible to proceed satisfactorily with 
thistask. Accordingly I wrote to Mr. Murray 
and Mr, Wilkie, who were at that time the in- 
tended publishers of the work, to apprize them 
of this temporary obstacle to its progress. 
Being thus baflted in the very first of the 
few resources I had looked to, I next thought 
of a Romance in verse, in the form of Letters, 
‘= A tittle cot, with treet arom, 


‘And, tke if master, very low.” 
Pore, 





houring, however, for some months, at this 
experiment, amidst interruption, dissipation, 
and distraction, which saight well put all the 
‘Nine Muses to flight, I gave up the attempt 
in despair;—fully convinced of the truth of 
that warning conveyed in some early verses of 
my own, addressed to the Invisible Girl:— 


‘Oh hint to the hard, "de retirement alone 
‘Can hallow {ts harp oF ennoble its tone: 
Like you, with a vell of seclusion between, 
‘He song to the world let him uttar unseen, 


&c. 

Te was, indeed, to the secluded lift led during 
the years 1813—1816, in a lone cottage among 
the fields, in Derbyshire, that I owed the in- | 
spiration, whatever may have been its valas, 
of some of the best and most popular portions 
of Lalla Rookh. It was amidst the snows of 
two or three Derbyshire winters that I found 
myself enabled, by that concentration 
which retirement alone gives, to call up sround 
me some of the sunniest of those Eustern scenes 
which have since been weleomed in India itself, 
as almost native to its clime, 

But, abortive as had now been all my efforts 
to woo the shy spirit of Poosy, amidst such 
unquiet scenes, the course of reading I found 
time to pursue, on the subject of Egypt, was 
of no small service in storing my mind with 
the various knowledge respecting that country, 
which some years later I turned to account, in 
writing the story of the Epicurean. ‘The kind | 
facilities, indeed, towards this object, which 
some of the most distinguished French scholars 
and artists afforded me, are still remembered 
by me with thankfulness, Besides my old 

is , Denon, whose drawings of Egypt, 


found Mons. Fourier and Mons. Langlés no less 
prompt in placing books at my disposal. “With 
‘Humboldt, also, who was at that time in Parisy 
Thad more than once some conversation on the 
subject of Egypt, and remember hisexpressing | 
himself in no very laudatory terms respecting 
the labours of the French savans in that country. 
‘Thad now been foiled and frustrated in two 


Sco p.71, of this edition, 
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‘THE NINTH VOLUME. 
Ix one of those Notices, ‘no less friendly than 


from a leading political journal, T find, in 
reference to the numerous satirical pieces con-| 


itish 
thongh the events to which they allude may 
be well known to every reader, 


“ Cujus octarum trepldavit eta 
Claudere tustram," 


there are many persons, now forming a part of | 


the literary public, who have come into ex- 


istence since they happened, and who cannot | t 


‘be expected, even if they had the leisure and | 


newspapers for « history of the perishable facts 


‘on which Mr. Moore has so often rested the | ' 


flying artillery of his wit, Many of those facts 
will be considered beneath the notice of the 


mary of the events which gave them birth. 
Without pausing here to say how gratifying 
itis to me to find my long course of Ant 


to this series of squibs, may have been callected 
from the concluding sentences of my last Pre- 
face ; but a little further consideration has led 
me to abandon this intention. 

‘To that kind of satire which deals only with 
the lighter follies of social life, with the passing 
modes, whims, and scandal of the day, such 
illustrative comments become, after a short 
time, necessary. But the true preserving salt 
of political satire is its applicability to fature 
times and generations, as well as to those 
which had first called it forth; its power of 
transmitting the scourge of ridicule through 
succeeding periods, with alash still fresh for the 
back of the bigot and the oppressor, under what 
ever new shape they may present themselves. 
Tean hardly flatter myself with the persuasion 


| that any one of the satirical pieces contained 


| in this Volume is likely to possess this principle 


even the industry of Dutch commentatorship 
| could embalm them would insure to these trifles 


a life much bey 


hich the names of living victims Jend 
such sallies, has become, in the course of 


ice, thanks to the piles nature 
ity, appears to have lost, as 
‘the original freshness of its 
ie this owing to any pe- 


Tory warfare thus tolerantly, and even gene- | Qu 


ronsly spoken of, 


organ of public opinion, I shall as briefly as I| 


can, adyert to the writer's friendly suggestion, 
and then mention some of those reasons which 
have induced me to adopt it. ‘That I was dis- 
posed, at first, to annex some such commentary 


The Timer, Jan.9. 1841. 





“Tis hardly worth while tobe vor high-born. 
‘That, being by nature so little prone to spleen 
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© A tnlaister’s answer Is always 40 kind | 

‘I starve, and he tells me be'll keep me tn mind. 

Half bis promise, God knows, would my spirits restore: 

‘Let blin Aecp me —and, faith, f will ask for no more,” 
‘The only portion of the mass of trifles eon- 
tained in this volume, that first found its way 
to the public eye through any more responsible 
channel than a newspaper, was the Letters of 
the Fudge Family in Bngland,—a work which 
‘was sure, from its very nature, to encounter 
the double risk of being thought dull as a mere 
soquel, and light and unsafe as touching on 
follies connected with the name of Religion, 
Into the question of the comparative dulness 
of any of my productions, it is not for me, of 
course, to enter; but to the charge of treating 
religious subjects irreverently, I shall content 
myself with replying in the words of Pascal, 
—*ILa bien de la diffrence entre rire de la 
religion et rire de ceux qui la profanent par 
leurs opinions extravaguntes.” sii 
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THE TENTH VOLUME. 


‘Tux Story which occupies this volume was 
intended originally to be told in verse; and a 
great portion of it was at first written in that 
form. ‘This fact, as well us the character, per- 
haps, of the whole work, which a good deal 
partakes of the cast and colouring of poetry, 
have been thought suflicient to entitle it toa 
place in this general collection of my poetical 
writings. 

How little akin to romance or poesy were 
some of the circumstances under which this 
work was first: projected by me, the reader may 
huave seen from a is #5; and the 
following rough outline, which I have found 
among my papers, dated Paris, July 25. 1820, 
will show both my first general conception, or 
fore-shadowing of the story, and likewise the 
extent to which I thought right, in afterwards 
working out this design, to reject or modify 
some of its details. 

“Began my Egyptian Poem, and wrote 


* Prefige to the Eighth Volume, p. x1 of this edition. 





about thirteen or fourteen lines of it. ‘The 
story to be told in letters from w young Epica- 
rean philosopher, who, in the second century 
of the Christian era, goes to Egypt for the 
purpose of discovering the clixir of immortality, 
which is supposed to be one of the secrets of 
the Egyptian priests. During a Festival on 
the Nile, he meets with beautiful maiden, 
the daughter of one of the priests lately dead, 
She enters the catacombs, and disappears. He 
hovers around the spot, and at last finds the 
well and secret passages, &e, by which those 
who are initiated enter. He sees this maiden 
in one of those theatrical spectacles which 
formed a part of the subterranean Elysiui of 
the Pyramids—finds opportunities of conver 
ing with her—their intercourse in this myste- 
rious region described. ‘They are discovered ; 
and he is thrown into those subterranean pri- 
sons, where they who violate the rules of Initi- 
ation are confined. He is liberated from 
thence by the young maiden, and taking flight 
together, they reach some iful region, 
where they linger, for a time, delighted, and 
she is near becoming a vietim to his arte. But 
taking alarm, she flies ; and seeks refuge with 
a Christian monk, in the Thebaid, to whom her 
mother, who was secretly a Christian, had eon 
signed her in dying. ‘The struggles of her 
love with her religion. A persecution of the 
Christians takes place, and she is seized (chiefly 
through the unintentional means of her lover), 
and suffers martyrdom. ‘The scene of her mar- 
tyrdom described, in a letter from the Sdliury 
of the Thebaid, and the attempt made by the 
young philosopher to rescue her. He is earried 
off from thence to the cell of the Solitary. 
His letters from that retreat, after he has be~ 
come a Christian, devoting his thoughts 
entirely to repentance and the recollection of 
the beloved saint who had gone before him.— 
If don't make something out of all this, the 
deuce is in't.” 

According to this plan, the events of the 
story were to be told in Letters, or Epistolary 
Poems, addressed by the philosopher to = 
young Athenian friend; but, for greater vari- 
ety, as well as convenience, I afterwards dis- 
tributed the task of narration among the chief 
personages of the Tale. The great difficulty, 
however, of managing, in rhyme, the minor 
details of a story, so as to be clear without 
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REMARKS ON ANACREON. 


Hpapeas, bak Hinde aera ee certs es 
of Anacreon. Chameleon Heracleotes ', who 
Se oer tae ueetatanremee 


that interest which we naturally feel in the bio- 
graphy of illustrious men; but it is rather a dan- 
‘erous kind of illusioa, as it confounds the limits 
of history and romance*, und is too often sup- 
ported by unfaithful citation.> 

Our post was bora in the city of T'éos4, in the 
delicious region of Ionia, and the time of his birth 
appears to have beea in the sixth centary before 
Chris He flourished at that remarkable period, 
‘when, under the polished tyrants Hipparchus and 
Polyerates, Athens and Samos were become the 
rival asylums of genius. ‘There is nothing certain 
known about his family, and those who pretend to 
discover in Plato that he was a descendant of the 
monarch Codrus, show much more of zeal than 
of either accuracy or judgment.* 


Mademolacile Scudori, from whom he borrowed the loa, 

pretend to historleal veracity in her account of Anaereon and 

Sappho. These, then, are allowable. Du 

‘be forgiven, who, with all the confidenc 

re an ven ean ten ster 
ila 


ie ‘than er father: they have 
lmort made Annereon prime minister to the monarch of 
Samos. 

4 Tho Asien were an ears fr gi tf xory. 


» Thave not attempted to « 

‘wut have adopted the Idea of asle, who 
‘marqué d’Olymplade ; ear pour wn homave qui a véeu #9 an, 
Yom ne doit point senfermer dana des 


Tus mistcke le founded on 4 to Interpretation of a 
very sbvious a Plato's Dialogu: it 


pileily by many. Gall, «late edior of 
‘am to himself the merit of dtectiog this rr 
Fuad observed it before bit. 
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‘The disposition and talents of Anacreon recom- 
mended him to the monarch of Samos, and he was 
formed to be the friand of such a prince as Poly- 
crates. Susceptible only to the pleasures, he felt 


not the corruptions of the court; and, while Pytha- | i 


goras fled from the tyrant, Auacreon was cele 
Drating his praises on the lyre. We are told too 
‘by Maximus Tyrius, that, by the influence of his 
matory songs, he softened the mind of Polyerates 
into a spirit of benevolence towards his subjects. 
‘The amours of the poet, and the rivalship of 
the tyrant, I shall pass over in silence ; and there 
are few, I presume, who will regret the omission 
‘of most of those aneedotes, which the industry of 
some editors has not only promulged, but dis- 
‘cussed. Whatever is repugnant to modesty and 
virsue is considered in ethical science, by a cuppo- 
sition very favourable to hamanity, as impossible; 
‘and this amiable persuasion should be much more 
strongly entertained, where the transgression wars 
with nature as well as virtue. Bat why are we 
not allowed to indulge in the presumption? Why 
fare we officiously reminded that there haye been 
really such instances of depravity ? 
‘Hipparchus, who now maintained at Athens the 
power which his father Pisistratus had usurped, 
‘was one of those princes who may be said to have 
polished the fetters of their subjects, He was the 
first, according to Plato, who edited the poems of | 
Homer, and commanded them to be sung by the 
‘rhopsodists at the celebration of the Panatheniea, 
From his court, which was a sort of galaxy of 


genius, Anacreon could not long be absent, Hip- | 


parchus sent a barge for him ; the poet readily 
embraced the invitation, and the Muses and the 
‘Loves were wafted with him to Athens,’ 

‘The manner of Anacreon’s death was singular. 


1 Avaegioe Sajune Hednagerns iutynen. Maxim, Tyr. §21. 
‘Maxie Tyrtas mentions this aswong oer instances ofthe 
{atluence of poetry. If Gail had rend Maximus Tyrins, how 
onl he rieale this idea in Moutonnet, as unauthenti- 
ated? 

tn the romanen of Cieia, the ancedote to which 1 alle 
Jntold ofa young er, witn whom Anacreon fell In ove while 
she personated the god Apollo in w mask, But bere Made- 
tnoitelle Seader conelted nature more than truth. 

2 There isa very Interesting French poem founded upon 
thy ancedoe, imputed to Dearetaes and eae” Anaeréon 


+ Falvrclus appears ot to trust very Ipllclily in thts 
‘tory. Uswe passme ano tandem safoeatus, st eredimas 
Salda in snereres ; alli enim hoc mortis genere perise tra- 


‘dunt Sophoclem."— Fabric Bitdiodhec. Gra. lib. I. cap. 19, 
Te must he eonfossed that Lucian, who tells us that Sophocles 
‘was choked by a grape-stone, in the very same treatise men- 
one the longevity of Anacreon, and yet Is silent on the 
imanpor af ls death. Could he hive been ignorant of auch a 
remarkable eolncidence, oF, knowing, could be have neg- 
lected to remark IP ‘See eguler's {utroduction to his 
‘Anaereoa. 





‘We are told that in the eighty-fifth year of his age 
however 


‘Those lips, then, hallow’d sage, which pour'd along 
A rows awect as any eygnat's song, 
‘The grape hath elos'd for ever 1 
Hiere let the iry kis the poet's tora, 
“Here let the rose he lov'd with laurels bloom, 
‘Tn bands that ne'er shall weer, 


But far be thou, oh | far, unholy wine, 


‘Thy God himeelf now blashes to confess, 

‘Once hallow'd vine { he feels he loves thee less, 

‘Since poor Anacrocu's death. 

It has been supposed by some writers that Ana- 
ereon and Sappho were contemporaries; and the 
very thought of an intercourse between persons so 
congenial, both in warmth of passion and delicacy 
of genins, gives such play to the imagination, that 
the mind loves to indulge in it, But the vision 
dissolves before historical truth; and Chamaeleon 
‘and Hermesianax, who are the source of the sup- 
position, are considered as having merely indulged 
in a poetical anachronism.¢ 

To infer the moral dispositions of a poet from 
the tone of sentiment which pervades his works, 
is sometimes a very fallacioas analogy ; but the 

il of Anacreon speaks 80 unequivocally through 
his odes, that we may safely consult them as the 
faithful mirrors of his heart? We find him there 
the elegant voluptuary, diffusing the seductive 
charm of sentiment over passions and propensities 


9 Atte, sancte senex, acinus sub Tartara mal 

Cyanew clansit git tl voc iter. 

‘Vos, bedere, tursulum, tamulun vos cingite, tari, 
ioe rosa perpeto vernet odora loco: 

At vitis procul hine, procul hine odiona fhcessat, 
Que caves dire protalit, ava, necis, 

Croditur ipee mince viter jam Bacchus amare, 
‘In vatem tantum quit fult asa neta. 


‘Phe author of this epitaph, Celine Caleagninan hat 
tranlated or imitated the epigrams uc ewe Moganas Sie, 
‘which are given under the name of Anacreom. 
Barnes s convinesd (but very gratultouily) of the syn 
c’chronism of Ansereon and Sappho. In eiting hie authorities, 
hie has strangely neglected the line quoted by Pulvius Ursl- 
‘hus, a from Anacreon, among the testimonies to Sappho: — 
Evia hater uragas Langu ceghive ddepaner. 
Fabricius thinks that they might bare been contemporary, 
bat considers thelr amour ax tale of imagination. Vowslua 
rejects the (ea entirely; as do also Olaus Borrichlus and 
others. 
7 Am Italian poet, in some verscs on Belleau's translation 
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‘not those little tendernesses which form the spiri- 
‘tual part of affection ; their expression of feeling 
‘was therefore rade and unvaried, and the poetry 
of love deprived it of its most captivating graces. 
Annereon, however, attained some ideas of this 
purer gallantry; and the sume delicacy of mind 
‘which led him to this refinement, prevented him 
also from yielding to the freedom of language, 
‘which has sullied the pages of all the other poets. 
His descriptions are warm ; bat the warmth is in 


indeed, to be the very infants of the Muses, and to 
lisp in numbers. 

T shall not be accused of enthusiastic partiality 
‘by those who have read and felt the original ; 
‘hat, to others, Tam conscious, this should not be 
the language of a translator, whose faint reflection 
of such beauties ean but ill justify his admiration 
of them. 

In the age of Anacreon masic and poetry were 
inseparable. These kindred talents were for a 
ong time associated, and the poet always sung his 
‘own compositions to the lyre. It is probable that 
they were not set to any regular air, but rather a 
kind of musical recitation, which was varied ac- 
cording to the fancy and feelings of the moment! 
‘The poems of Anacreon were sung at banquets as 
ate as the time of Aulus Gellius, who tells us that 
he heard one of the odes performed at a birth-day 
entertainment.* 

‘The singular beanty of our poet's style, and the 
upparent facility, perhaps, of his metre have st- 
tracted, as I have already remarked, a crowd of 


4 Inthe Paris edition there are four of the original ades 


‘povere is very unlike what we are told of the simple melody 
tthe ancietay and they bare ala types toa, mle- 


referring 
{0 this passage of Anus Geitius (ib. xix. eap.9.). ‘The ode 
te oh ung byte stores Plana, tbe tye bu by 
the mia of bath eae, whe were fatrodoeed ot 


centertainin 

see what ¢ fe is Treasures," has 
‘quoted from Aleyonlus de Exilfo; it may be found in Baxtor. 
(Cojomestus, after citing the passage, adds,” Hee auro contra 
‘cara now pot non apponere.” 


————— 





plicity | by the interests of religion; but T have already 








imitators. a 
‘wonderful felicity, as may be discerned in the few 
odes which are attributed to writers of a later 
period, But none of his emulators have been half 
s0 dangerous to his fame as those Greek eccle- 
siasties of the early ages, who, being conscious of 


treasures of ancient times® The works of Sappho 
‘and Alewus were among those flowers of Grecian 
literature which thus fell beneath the rade hand of 
ecelesiustical presumption. It is trae they pre 
tended that this sacrifice of genius was hallowed 


assigned the most probable motive*; and if Gre~ 
gorius Naxianzenus had not writtea Anacreontics, 
we might now perhaps have the works of the 
‘Teian unmntilsted, and be empowered to sy 
exultingly with Horace, 
‘Nec quid eller fut Anacreom 
Dalvie tas. 

‘The zeal by which these bishops professed to be 
actuated, gave birth more ianoeently, indeed, 1 
an absurd species of parody, as repugnant to piety 
as it is to taste, where the poet of voluptnousness 
‘was made a preacher of the gospel, and his muse, 
like the Venus in armour at Lacediemon, was 
arrayed in all the severities of priestly instruction. 
Such was the “ Anacreon Recantatus,” by Carolus 
de Aquino, a Jesuit, pabiished 1701, which eon 
sisted of a series of palinodes to the several songs 
of our poet. Such, too, was the Christian Ana- 
cereon of Patriganus, another Jesuit, who prepos- 
terously transferred to a most sacred subject all 
that the Grecian poot had dedicated to festivity 
and love. 

His metre has frequently been adopted by the 
modern Latin poets ; and Scaliger, Taubman, 
Barthias, and others, have shown that it is by no 


4 We may perceive by the begining of the fret hymm ef 
Bishop Syvesius, that he made Anacreon and Sapplie his 
models of exmpastion. 


‘Margunlus and Damascenus were Iikewise authors of plows 

Anaeroontics. 

“This, pertaps, fs the * Jesuita quidum Graecutus alluded 
te br Baron wn has bait compost se Kemet 
crromrar, ns abturd a6 the rest, but somowhat 
executed. 

© Thave seen somewhere an account of the MSS. of Bar. 
hla, written jut after hie death, whieh mentions 
‘more Anacreootics of his than I believe have ever been pub 
ished. 
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communicated to this poet his manuscript of Ana- 
‘creon, before he promulgated it to the world.! 

‘The edition by Le Fevre, 1660, 

‘The edition by Madame Dacier, 1651, with 
rose translation. 

‘The edition by Longepierre, 1684, with a trans 
lation in verse. 

‘The edition by Baxter ; London, 1695. 

A French translation by lu Fosse, 1704. 

* L’Histoire des Odes d’ Anacreon,” by Gagon ; 
Rotterdam, 1712. 

‘A translation in English verse, by several hands, 
1713, in whieh the odes by Cowley are inserted. 

‘The edition by Barnes; London, 1721. 

‘The edition by Dr. Trapp, 1783, with a Latin 
version in elegiac metre. 

A translation in English verse, by John Addison, 
1735. 

A collection of Italian translations of Anacreon, 


published at Venice, 1736, consisting of those by | 


Corsini, Regnier , Salvini, Marchetti, and one by 
several anonymous authors.+ 

‘A translation in English verse, by Fawkes and 
Dector Broome, 1760. 

Another, anonymons, 1768. 

‘The edition by Spaletti, at Rome, 1781; with 
the fac-simile of the Vatican MS. 

‘The edition by Degen, 1786, who published 
alsoa German translation of Anacreon, esteemed | 
the best, 

A translation in English verse, by Urqubart, | 
1787. } 


16 La fetlon de ee sounet, comme aatour méme m's 
‘est prise d'uve ode dAnacréon, encore nan imprimée, qu'il 
‘adepiae trait, Bo say gdm z0hiden.” 


4 The author of Nouvelles de la Répub, den Lett, bestows | 6 


‘on this translation mane more pralve than its merits appear 
to me to justify, 


1 Tha notes of Regular are uot Inserted in this edition; | 


Dut they must be interesting, as they were for the moxt 
‘communicated by the ingentous Menage, who, we may 
‘clve, from a patiage in the Menagiana, bectowed some 


‘earch on the subject, * C'est aussl Iul (3. Bigot) qul s'est | 


Alone la pine de conferer des manuscrte en Halt dans | 
tom que Jo travallols sur Anacréon."—Menagiana, seconde | 
partie. 

Tia in Hayn's Notala det Libe rari, Veo, 167, 
Ttatian trastation by Cappone, mentioned. 3 
* ‘This the mone complete of the Raglih trauslatons, 


© "This ode Ie the fevt of the series In the Vatican manv- | 


script, which attributes it to no other post than Anacreon. | « 


‘They who assert hat the manuscript impates ft to Das 
‘hays been misled by the words Tw aurev Barviieae in the 
‘margin, which are merely Intended as a title to the follow! 
ode, Whether jt be the production of Anacreon or ncty 
‘hae all the features of ancient simplicity, and 4s 2 beeutiil | 
‘mmltation of the poet's bapplest manner. ) 
17 Sparbled in his eger af fre, 
Through the aie of soft destre.] “How could he kno 





The edition by Gail, st Paris, 1799, with 
prose trunslation. 


ODES OF ANACREON. 


opr t. 
Tsawithe smiling bard of pleasure, 
‘The minstrel of the Teian measure ; 
"T was in a vision of the night, 
‘He beam'd upon my wondering sight. 
Theard his voice, and warmly prest 
‘The dear enthusiast 1 my breast. 
Hiis tresses wore a silvery dye, 
Bat teanty sparkled in his eye 
Sparkled in his eyes of fire, 
‘Through the mist of soft desire.7 
His lip exhal'd, whene’er he sigh’d, 
‘The fragrance of the racy tide; 
And, as with weak and reeling feet 
He came my cordial kiss to meet, 
An infant, of the Cyprian band, 
Guided him on with tender hand. 
Quick from his glowing brows he drew 
‘His braid, of many a wanton hue; 
took the wreath, whose inmost twine 
Breath’d of him and blush’d with wine.® 


he Indice, which the physlognomist given, 
isposition perhaps not anlike that of Ansereon: 
menatvrat aires, wt etpcinn eat 


serciryarbiny jenutcs avverre flew wary whi wal 
‘thoi art inclined ta gratify thy lover, send him 
the garland, no longer breathlag of roses 
‘Which pretiy conceit Is borrowe (at 


| when it looks and smalls, F swear 
(ot of itself, hut theo! 


























ODE Va 


Scourron, wouldst thou glad my soul, 
Grave for me an ample bowl, 
‘Worthy to shine in hall or bower, 
‘When spring-time brings the reveller’s hour. 
Grave it with themes of chaste design, 
Fit for 4 simple board like mine. 
Display not there the barbarous rites 
Tn which religious zeal delights 5 

Nor any tale of tragic fute 

‘Which History shudders to relate, 
‘No—call thy fancies from shove, 
‘Themes of heav’n and themes of love. 
Let Bacchus, Joye’s ambrosial boy, 
Distil the grape in drops of joy, 

And while he smiles at every tear, 
‘Let warm-ey'd Venus, dancing near, 


deftly 
Let Love be there, without his arms *, 
In timid nakedness of charms; 
‘And all the Graces, link'd with Love, 
Stray, langhing, through the shadowy grove ; 


1 Degen thinks that thie ode is w more modern imitation of 
the preceding. There isa poem by Callus Calcaguinus, in 
‘he manner of both, where he gives instructions about the 
making of ring. 

ornabis anpulum rth 

Ex fbre, et apte, et commode he. he. 


2 Let Love be there, without Mi arms, he-] ‘Thus Sannazaro | 
‘nthe eelogue of Gallicio nell” Areadia : — 


‘Vegnan i vaghl Amori 
‘Senza flammelie, 6 strali, 
‘Schergando tnsieme pargoletti ¢ nud. 


Pluttering on the busy wing, 
‘A train of naked Cupids came, 

‘Sporting around tn harmless ring, 
‘Without a dart, without a fame, 


And thas in the Pervigiliom Veneris:— 
{Ke nymph, powuit arma, feriatus est amor. 


‘Love is ditarn'd— ye nymph, tn safety stray, 
‘Your Bouome now may Boast a olay ¢ 


= But abt there Auto toys, 

J tremits for the rory Boyt.) Ax alluston to the fable, that 
‘Apollo had. Killed his beloved boy Hyacinth, while playing 
‘with him at quolis, ~ Tihs (says Mf la Foste) fe assuredly 
the sense of the tent, and it cannot admit of any other 

“The Rallan translators, to aave themselves the trouble of a 
fnole, have taken the liberty of maklog Anacreoa himself 
‘explain thle Gable, Thue Salvin, the mast literal of any of | 
them :— 

Ma con lor non glaoehl Apollo; 
Che in Bera rsco 

oi dara disco 

‘A Giacinto faced 1 cola, 


‘4 This beautiful Sctioa. whieh the commentators have attri- 
‘bated fo Julian, a royal poet, the Vatican MS. pronounces to 





ODE Vis 


As late I sought the spangled bowers, 
‘To call wreath of matin flowers, 
‘Where many an early rose was weeping, 
J found the urchin Cupid sleeping.* 

T caught the boy, a gobler's tide 

‘Was richly mantling by my side, 

I caught him by his downy wing, 
And whelm'd him in the racy spring. 
‘Then drank I down the poison'd bowl, 
And Love now nestles in my soul. 

Oh yes, my soul is Cupid's nest, 

1 feel him fluttering in my breast. 


1s the penne clbping of Annereot | Yebes, Sel. stn 


sweeping, 
Z found the urchin Cupid seeping.) Wivahrt 
{nmitated in the following oigram by Andreas Naugerias:— 
‘Florentes duu forte vagans mea Hyella per hortos 
‘Toxit odaratis It exna rots, 
‘Bece rosas later lattantem Invenlt Amnorem 
Br simul annosis foribus isplcalt. 
‘Lvetatur primo, et contra nitentibus alls 
Tndowltus teutat solvere vinela per: 
‘Mox ub lacteoas e dignas matre paplllas 
‘Vidit et ora Ipsos nata movere eos, 
Ampositoxgue come axbrosioe at seatit adores 
‘Quosque legit dit messe beatus Arab, 
“1 Gixit) mea, quae novum tii, mater, Amorem, 
Inmperia sedes hae ert apta eo." 
‘As fair Hyelia, hrough the bloomy grave, 
‘A wreath of many singled fow'rets wore, 
‘Within aan a loping Love he found” 
‘And inthe twisted wreaths the baby bound. 
Awhile he struggled, and Impatient tried 
“To break the rory bonds the virgin ted 
‘But when he saw ber bosoms ralant swell, 
‘Her features, where the eye of Jove might dell; 
‘And eatght th’ ambrostal edoars of ber hal, 
ich asthe breathings of Arabian alr 
“Oh! mother Venu," (ead the ragtur'l hil, 
‘By charms, of more than mortal torn, 
‘Go, seek another boy, thoo'st lat thine own, 
‘Hella’ arms shall now he Cupid's theove | 


Tis clr of Sagas inal y Lave De . 


ina poem, beginning 
‘Menire raccogile hor uno, hor sltre fore 
Vicinaa un rio df ehlare et luc oo, 
Lidia, &e. de. 
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And let me sing, in wild delight, 
“I will—I will be mad to-night!" 


“ T will—I will be mad to-night.” 


Alcides’ self, in days of yore, 
Imbru’d his hands in youthful gore, 
Asda wih msn jy 


But [, whose hands no weapon ask, 
‘No armour but this joyous flask ; 

‘The trophy of whose frantic hours 
Is but a scatter’ wreath of flowers, 
‘Er'n I can sing with wild delight, 
“1 will—I will be mad to-night !” 


ODE x. 


How am I to punish thee, 
For the wrong thou'st done to me, 


(So the fabled tale is told,) 
Shall I tear that tongue away, 
‘Tongue that uiter'd such a lay ? 





ii 


‘The 
‘as proworblaliond ; this Neostvatuas — 
Es 0 origi ws wala any rercsier Naber 
a enn sae 
Bnet 





taser ronenirrien e080 








Al, how thoughtless hast thou been 
‘Long before the dawn was seen, 
‘When a dream came o'er my mind, 
Picturing her I worship, kind, 

Just when T was nearly blest, 

‘Loud thy matins broke my rest! 


‘ODE Xt 
“ Tet me, gentle youth, I pray thee, 
‘What in purchase shall T pay thee 
For this little waxen toy, 

Image of the Paphian boy 2” 

‘Thus I said, the other day, 





(he 
Answer’ all ia Doric style,) 
“Take it, for a trifle take its 
“Twas not I who dared to make it; 
No, believe me, "twas not I; 
‘Oh, it has cost me many a sigh, 
And 1 ean no longer keep 
Little gods, who murder sleep!'** 
“ Here, then, here,” (I said with Joy.) 
‘Here is silver for the boy = 
He shall be my boson guest, 
Tol of my pious breast!" 


Nov, young Love, C bave thee mine, 
‘Warm me with that torch of thine; 
‘Make me feel as T have felt, 

Or thy waxen frame shall melt: 
LT must burn with warm desire, 
Or thou, my boy—in youder fire.* 


* Or, as Teveus diy of ott fe.) Mosiers poetry 
Armed! the name of Phitomel upow the nightingale 5 


4 Ie sitielt to prose lth any prac 
‘pllelty of thin oe and the humour of the turn with 
‘concn. {fel, Und, that the Hranaactlon in 
‘apld, Hoot laerouy, t.an Kngtah Feuler. 

9 AT cm mo longer beep 

Late gods, ho murder seep?) \ ae not 
deed the epithet corrgora I haa ay mang 





power of Love a warmth which he could 1 hanger 
from Nature 





‘The angry infunt flew to arms ; 

He slang his quiver's golden frame, 
He took his bow, his shafts of flame, 
And proudly summon’d me to yield, 
‘Or meet him on the martial field. 
‘And what did f wothinking do? 
Ltook to arms, undaunted, too ;* 
Assuim’d the corslet, xhield, and spear, 
‘And, like Pelides, smi at fear, 
‘Then (hear it, all ye powers above !) 
T fought with Love! I fought with Love! 


‘To see me thus unwounded fly, 
And, having now no other dart, 
‘He shot himself into my heart !* 


‘Alas | then, amable to combat the two, 
‘Unfortunate warrior, what should I do ? 

‘This iden of the lrresistibility of Cupid and Bacchus united, 
{sdeileately expressed in an Tallan poem, which Is so truly, 
‘Anacreootic, that its introduction here may be pardoned. Tt 
{ean lenitatlon, indeed, of oar poet's sixth ode. 


‘Ma ebe sarel so Jo Devossi un giorna, 
‘Bacco, nel two Miquore ? 

‘Sarel, plu che non sonia ebro d'Amore, 
‘The urebin of the bow and quiver 





Nay, Lam Lore, Love shot, and shot so fat, 
‘Me shot himself into my breast at lat 
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My heart —alus the luckless day ! 
Receiy'a the god, and died away. 
Farewell, furewell, my faithless shield ! 
‘Thy lord at length is forc'd to yield. 
‘Vain, vain, is every outward eare, 
‘The foe's within, and triumphs there, 


or XIV. 
Couyr me, on the summer trees, 
Every leaf that courts the breeze ;° 
Count me, on the foamy deep, 
Byery wave that sinks to sleep ; 
‘Then, when you have number'd these 
Billowy tides and leafy trees, 


* "The poot, ints catalogue of his mistresses, means nothing 
amore than, by a lively hyperbole, to inform us, that his heart, 
LUnfettered by any ono object, was warm with devotion towards 
the vex In general Cowley is indebted to this ode for the 
‘aint of hs balla, calicd * The Chroalclo "and the learned 
‘Menage has imitated it in x Groek Avacteontie, which has 40 
‘ch ease and spirit, that the reader may not be displeased at 


seolng it here: — 
mPOE BIONA, 


a wieven va godt, 
‘Aapnsen ot come, 
nares arvge eure 
Tagearion jane, 
Adee ot auiseredny, 


‘Tel tho follage of the woos, 
‘Tell the billows of the floods, 
‘Nomber midnight's starry store, 
‘And the sands that crowd the shore, 
‘Thea, my Bloa, thow mayat count 
Of my loves the vast amon, 

I've been loving, all wy days, 
‘Many nymphs, in many ways 
‘Virgin, whdow, mald, and wite— 
{ve been doting all my life, 
Nalads, Nereids, aymphs of fountains, 
Goddesses of groves and mountains, 
Fair and sable, great and small, 
‘Yes, Lawear I've lov'd them all! 
‘Soon was every passion over, 
Twas but the moment's lover ; 





Count me all the flames I prove, 
All the gentle nymphs I love. 

First, of pure Athenian maids 
Sporting in their olive shades, 

‘You may reckon just a score, 

Nay, 1 grant you fifteen more, 

In the fam'd Corinthian grove, 
‘Where such countless wantons rove,? 
Chains of beauties may be found, 
Chains, by which my heart is bound ; 
‘There, indeed, are nymphs divine, 
Dangerous to a soul like mine.+ 
Many bloom in Lesbos" isle 
Many in Ionia emile ; 

Rhodes a pretty swarm can boast 5 
Caria too contains a host. 

‘Sum them all—of brown and fair 
‘You may count two thousand there. 


Ob! Tes auch a roving elf, 
‘That the Queen of love herself, 
‘Though she practs'd all her wiles, 
Roay blushes, wreathed smiles, 
All her beauty’s proud endeavour 
‘Could not chain my heart for ever. 

4 Coumt oe, om the summer trees, 

Every leaf, §¢.] This figure ls called, by 
Impossible (aburar), and Is very frequently mage 
poctry. The amatory writers have exhausted a 
Imagery by it, to express the Infiulte number of Kisses 
{they require from the ips of thelr mistresses: tn this Ox 
led the way. 

—Quam sidera multa, cum tacot nox, 
‘Furtivos hotsinum vieut amores ; 
‘Tam te basia mutta basiare 

‘Vesano satis, & super, Catallo est: 
‘Qum nec pernumerare curios! 
Possint, ce mala ascinare lingua, Cary 
‘As many stellar eyes of light, 

‘As through the silent waste of night, 
Gazing upon this world of ade, 
‘Witnoss some secret youth aod maid, 
‘Who fair as thou, and fond as 1, 

{In atolen joys enamour'd te, — 

So many kises, ere Tshanbor, 

Upon those dew-bright Lips P11 number 5 
So many Alsses we shall count, 

Envy ean never tall the’ amount. 

[No tongue shall lab the sum, but mine ; 
{No lips shall fasctuace, but thine { 

> Jn the fam'd Corinthian grove, 

Where rch countless wantons rove, Be.) Corinth 
famous for the beauty and number of its courtezans. 
‘was the deity principally worshipped by the people, 
‘constant prayer wat, that the gods should inerease the 
(Of ber Worshippers. We may perceive from the 
Of the verb axgaduefur is Aristophanes, that the 
the Corinthians had become proverbial. 

4 There, indeed, are myniphs divine, 

Dangerous 19 a oud te mine!) With javtice has th} 
attributed beanty to the women of Greece." — Degen. 


M. de Pauw, the author of Dissertations upon the | 
4s of « diferent opinion ; be thinks, that by a 
alley of nature, the othor nox had all the Beauty j and 


‘suypasition endeavours to accont for a very singular 
ation of inant among that people, 

















Now I lead a life of ease, 

Far from rugged haunts like these, 
From Annereon's hand I eat 

Food delicious, viands sweet ; 
Flatter o'er his goblet’s brim, 

Sip the foamy wine with him. 
‘Then, when I have wanton’d round 
‘To his lyre's beguiling sound ; 


‘This is all—away—away— 
‘You have made me waste the day, 
‘How I've chatter'd! prating crow 
Never yet did chatter so, 


‘Seothe poum, Daniel Helnsius, in speaking ef Dow, who 
‘adopted this method at the siege of Leyden, exprosses a 
‘lmilar sentiment, 


‘Quo patriae non tendit amor? Mandata referre 
‘Postquarm hominem nequile mittere, msit aver. 


Foller tells us, Wit ut the slege of Jerusalem, the Christians 
sSieeroe tits Bat Gt tes deve, fs bch th 

Persian Emperor promised assistance to the besieged. — Holy 
‘War, cap. 24, book b 


2 she wove hx madaen'smany. ie) Tor regan, the 
‘origina, Zeuve and Schuelder conjecture that weshould read 
‘geno, fn allusion to the strong InBuence which thls object 
‘OFhis love held over the miad af Polyraten See Degen, 
+ Penns, for a hynn of love, 

‘Warbied im. Sp heetpet “This passage isinvala- 


‘which, with somo indeed, may be 
onaered a comprised ander thelr general privilege of f= 











ia 
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—— 
‘Let her eyebrows smoothly rise 
In jetty arches o'er her eyes, 
ODE XVI? Each, a crescent gently gliding, 

‘Txov, whose soft and rosy hues Just commingling, just dividing. 
‘Mimic form and soul infuse,? 
Best of painters, come, portray Bat, hast thou any sparkles warm, 
‘The lovely maid that's far away.> ‘The lightning of her eyes to form? 
Far away, my soul ! thou art, Let them effuse the azure rays 
But I've thy beauties all by heart, ‘That in Minerva's glances blaze, 
Paint her jetty ringlets playing, ‘Mix'd with the liguid light that lies 
Silky locks, like tendrils straying ;* In Cytherea’s languid eyes. ° 
And, if painting hath the skill ‘O'er her nose and cheek be shed 
‘To make the spicy balm distil, ° Finshing white and soften’d red ; 
Let every little lock exhale ‘Mingling tints, as when there glows 
A sigh of perfiume on the gale. In snowy milk the bashful rose.7 
‘Where her tresses’ curly flow ‘Then her lip, so rich in blisses, 
Darkles o'er the brow of snow, ‘Sweet petitioner for kisses, * 


Let her forehead beam to light, 
Bornish’d as the ivory bright 


4 ‘This ode and the next may be called companton-plevures 
they are highly finished, and give uy an excellent idea of the 
tate of the anclente in beauty. Franciscus Junius quotes 
‘hem in his tird book * De Pictura Veteruen.” 

‘Thie ode has been fmitated by Rousardy Galiano Goselini, 
‘Kc. Re, Scaliger alludes to ft thus in bis Anacreontica: 

lim lepore blando, 
Litle versbas 
Candidas Anacroon 
Quam pingerot amicus 
‘Deseripsit Venerem sam, 
‘The Teias bard of former days, 
‘Attun'd his sweet descriptive lays, 
‘And taught the painter's hard to trace 
His ui betoved's every grace. 
In the dialogue of Caspar Barlous, entitled An formosa sit 
‘ducends,* the reader will find many curious ideas and descrip 
tons of vomauly beauty. 

© Thow, whose soft amt ry Ins, 

Mimic Jorm and sou! infuse,] 1 have followed hore the 
‘reading of the Vatican MS. es3rec. Painting s called " the 
‘ory arly” ether in reference to colouring, or as an indefinite 
‘epithet ‘of excellence, from the ssioclation of beauty with 
‘Wat Bower. Salvint has adopted this reading tn his literal 
translation: — 








Della rose arte algoore. 

3 The lovety maid that's for aeay} A this portrait of the 

‘Poet's mistress be aot merely ideal, the omission of her wame 

simuch to be regretted. Meleager, in an epigram on Ana. 

‘eon, mentions ~ the golden Earypyle” ax his mistress. 
EaGamen xeoeter gest’ Eegeroiin. 

4 Pavnt her Jety ringlets playing, 

Siiky locks the tenarite straying i] ‘The ancleats have 
‘boon very eothusistc i thelr praives of the eauty of balr. 
Apuleius, in the tecond book af his Milesiaes, says, that 
‘Veo herself if abe were bald, though surrounded by the 
Graces and the Lover, eould not be pleasing even to hor 
‘mustand Vulcan, 

aebtahorn gore de ele aaiveanaua othe Gres 

fund Simonides bestowel the tame upon tho Muses. Seo 
Hadrian Junius's Diseertation upon Hate. 

‘To thle passage of our poet, Seldon alluded In @ note on 
‘the Potyotbion of Drayton, Seng the Second, where observ 
Ing, that the epithet ~ bluck-balred” was given by some of 





Rosy nest, where lurks Persuasion, 
Motely courting Love's invasion, 


the ancients to the goddess Isis, he says, Nor will aw 
tt that Anseroon (a man very judicioes fn the prove 
motives of wantan lore, intending to bestow on his 8 
Imlstrees that one of the Utes of woman's spectal orton 
well.haired (naddseromasses), thought of this when beg 
his patter aivection to make her laek-halred”™ 
2 And, UJ painting hath the sl 
To make the spicy balm distil, 4¢:) Thus Philostrat 
speaking of a plctare: ernw na ru tlger eo lens 
Grau rygnchas aor mare res sree. “| alimire the dewlt 
Of these roves, and. could say that thelr very smell) 
earl 
© Miz'd with the liquid light that lies 
In Cytherea's languid eyes.) Marchettt explains thas 
‘tyqor of the original: — 
Diplngi widen 
Trem elasceti, 

‘Qual gli ha Ciprigua alma Dea a Amore. 
‘Tostols palnted inthe sme manner the epesof Armia 
Qual raggio in onda le seintilia un riso 
‘eqll umd sec tremula lascva. 

Within hee huni, iting eyes 

A brilliant ray of laughter lies, 

Soft asthe broken volar beat, 

‘That trembles inthe aauro sree 
‘The mingled expression of dignity and tendemess, wh 
Anacreon requires the ainter to Infuse Into the yes of 
tulstress, is more amply described in the subsequent © 
‘Both descriptions are 60 exquisitely touched, that the af 
‘must have beeo great Indeed, if he did not yield in paint 
tortie poet. 
F Mingling tints, an whom there planer 
pfusmiey mds th apt reve Pua Proper, 
"Btque rata puro lacte natant falta, 
‘And Davenant, nto poem called he Mistress” 

(Catch as it fs the Seythian mow, 

Bring blushing roses steep’ ta milk. 
‘Phas too Taygetur: — 

‘Quer acatque ross vinci cadore ruben 
‘These text words may perhaps defend the * dating whit 
i the trandation. 

Then he ip, no rich a Mins, 
Sweet petitioner for kitses,) The lip, provoking Kise 
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And let the lips, though silent, wear 
A life-look, as if words were there, * 


Next thou his ivory neck must trace, 
‘Moulded with soft but manly grace ; 
Pair as the neck of Paphia's boy, 
‘Where Paphia's arms have hung in joy. 
Give him the winged Hermes’ hand,? 
‘With which he waves his snaky wand; 
‘Let Bacchus the broad chest supply, 
‘And Leda's sons the sinewy thigh ; 
‘While, through his whole transparent frame, 
‘Thou show'st the stirrings of that flame, 
Which kindles, when the first love-sigh 
‘Steals from the heart, unconscious why. 

But sure thy pencil, though so bright, 
Is envious of the eye's delight, 


Or its enamoar'd touch would show 
‘The shoulder, fair as sunless snow, 


scout claim her etrn j] Tn the original, 


‘Nor yet hia (alr Persuasion shone 
In sliver splendovrs, not her own. 


And send the boy to Samos! shrine j 
‘Phebus shall then Bathyllas be, 
Bathyllas then, the deity! 


‘ODE XVIt1.* 
Now the star of day is high, 


* An elegant 
found in Ramler's 


on of this ade, says Degen, 
Lyr. Blumentese, Ub.¥, p. A. 
© Bring me wine én brimming wrnry 

The amystis wae a method of 

‘Thracians, Thus Hor 


‘as Roguier has it, who supports the reuding. ‘The wor 
‘Aatog woul ‘bear thi ‘wth le 
‘tomewhat similar to its lmport In the epigram of ‘Skinoaides 


‘Rul tn the useage Dosore us, If we admit vate, 
10 Faber's conjecture, the yeuse le wuifichently clea, 
‘having recourse ts auch refinemeate. 
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And to celestial Beauty gave 
‘The captive infunt for her slave, 

‘His mother comes, with many a toy, 
To ransom her beloved boy! 

‘His mother sues, but all in vain— 
‘He ne‘er will leave his chains again. 
‘Even should they take his chains away, 
‘Tho little eaptive still would stay. 

“If this,” he cries, “ a bondage be, 
Ob, who could wish for liberty?” 


ope Xx 
Onsenve when mother earth is dry, 
She drinks the droppings of the sky , 
‘And then the dewy cordial gives 
To ev'ry thirsty plant that lives. 


Ma el vito a due ooeh I arme ca 
Bee allel indarmo,Cherea 
‘Che s! altri 'l selogtio, egli a legar «i riede, 
Lore, wandering through the golden maze 
Of my beloved’ hair, 
Found, at each step, such sweet delays, 
‘That rapt he Unger'd there. 
And how, indeed, was Lore to By, 
Or how bis freedom find, 
‘When every ringlet was a Ge, 
‘A chain, by Beauty twin’ 
In nto wok her oy oleae 
‘Comes Venus from atore: 
Fond mother, lee thy ellorts cease, 
Tove's now the slave of Loe. 
‘And should we loowe hs goes chal, 
‘The prisoner would return aga 

1 ite mother comes, with mary ty, 

To ransom her beloved boy 3 3c.) In the first I 
bus, Venas this procaine the reward for 
oot: — 

10 wawnar riges if, . 
Mortlas wes, v0 gudaaee vo Kewgides” we 2 wrayer vey 
(e papa 4 apn, sm fr nad wham Su 

‘On him, who the haunts of my Cupid can show, 

‘Ais ofthe tenderest stamp TL bestow ¢ 

‘Bot he, who ean bring back the urchin in chains, 

‘Shall recoive even something more sweet for hls pains. 

Subj to thie ade, we find in the Vatean 
lowing es, Which Appa Lo me Lo Eat aH en 
etre, and which ae most probbly the 

tbe rethahia Tae Miepeecion Cth 
{Hascins Araneae 
"Hipaieg 3 Sage 
Todagar #6 Bj 
Sersunems me yt 
Ta spn em pnt 
Kar aioe urbe 
ar apr regener 
Ka aovr Eger nar ten. 
2 Tho rey who bare eared ith tect 


‘The vapors, which at evening weep, 
Are hevernge to the ewelling deep ; 

‘And when the rosy sun appears, 

He drinks the ocean's misty tears. 

‘The moon too quails her paly stream 

OF lustre, from the solar beam. 

‘Then, hence with all your sober thinking! 
Since Nature's holy law is drinkin, 

Til. make the laws of nature mine, 

And pledge the universe in wine, 


ODE SXII. 

‘Tae Phrygian rock, that braves the storm, 

‘Was once a weeping matron’s form ; 3 
Progue, hapless, frautic maid, 

_Is now a swallow in the shade. 


because black earth absorbs moisture more quickly than aay 

ober; and accordingly he indulges us with an experimental 
‘on the subject —Seo Call's notes. 

(the Capiupl has imitated this ode, i an epltap’ ox 


‘Wirrotxros Caricerc, 
me ie was mine, the little our 


“Oras the rainbow dria the daw 5 
_ ss enh rt 
“Or fusing sux inhale the veas 


“And Bacchus was outdone by me £ 
Geepetee those remarkable Hines of Shakspesre, 


_1'l example you with thievery, 
‘am’ a thief, and with Dis great attraction, 





‘Odes of Anacroon, say, "In some of hl pieces Uber le 
<uberance and even wildness f Imaginations tm that par- 
ticularly, which is addressed to a young girl, where be wishes 
Alternately tobe transformed toa tlrror, a cod, ream 
pair of shoes, or the diffrent parposes wich 

recite: this ls mere sport and wantnmess.™ 
Tk Ie the wantonness, however, of avery graceful Muses 
“Judit amabiliter.””‘The compliment ofthis ode is exquisitely 
| delicate, and so singular or the period ta which Anacreoa 


are, | live, whea the scale of love had not yet been graduated into 
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In all the glow of epic fire,” 

‘To Hereules I wake the lyre. 

But still its fainting sighs repeat, 
“The tale of love alone is sweet!” 
‘Then fare thee well, seductive dream, 
‘That mad’st me follow Glory’s theme; 
For thon my lyre, and thou my heart, 
‘Shall never more in spirit part; 

And all that one has felt 60 well 

‘The other shall as sweetly tell! 


ope xxiv. 
‘To all that breathe the air of heaven, 
Some boon of strength has Nature given, 
In forming the majestic ball, 

She fenced with wreathed horns his skull; 
‘A hoof of strength she lent the steed, 
‘And wing’d the timorous hare with speed. 
She gave the lion fangs of terror, 

‘And, o'er the ocean's erystal mirror, 
‘Taught the unnumber'd scaly throng 

‘To trace their liquid path along; 

‘While for the umbrage of the grove, 
‘She plom’d the warbling world of love. 





‘ia ‘To man she gave, in that prond hour, 


‘The boon of intellectual power.¢ 

‘Then, what, oh woman, what, for thee, 
‘Was left in Natore's treasury? 

She gave thee beauty —mightier far 
‘Than all the pomp and power of war. 
Nor steel, nor fire itself hath power 
Like woman in her conquering hour. 
Be thou but fair, mankind adore thee, 
Smile, and a world is wealk before thee! ® 


ope xxv. 
Ovex in each revolving year, 

Gentle bird! we find thee here, 
‘When Nature wears her summer-vest, 
‘Thou com'st to weave thy simple nest; 
But when the chilling winter lowers, 
Again thou seek’st the genial bowers 
Of Memphis, or the shores of Nile, 
‘Where sunny hours for ever smile. 
And thus thy pinion rests and roves; — 
‘Alas! unlike the swarm of Loves, 
‘That brood within this hapless breast, 
‘And never, never change their nest!® 


of the beauties oF this ode (sage 


explication 
pea ey be fre a rtm wo domes. Mer ie 


ie 
een 
“mer ae Acer, sented a8 0 bird, iu an epigram cited by Longeplerre frum the 
ry ng a pn 

















24 MOORE'S WORKS. 

‘While Love, at hand, to finish all, ‘ODE XXIX. 
‘Tipp'd every arrow’s point with gall ; ‘Yws— loving is a painful thrill, 
Tt chane’a the Lord of Battles eame And not to love more painfal still ; * 
"To visit that deep eave of flame, But oh, it is the worst of pain, 
"Twas from the ranks of war he rash'd ‘To love and not be lov’d againt 
His spear with many a life-drop blush’d ; Affection now has fled from earth, 
‘He saw the fiery darts, and smil'd Nor fire of genius, noble birth, 

ct the: Nor heavenly virtae, ean beguile 
“What !” said the urchin, “dost thon smile? From beauty’s cheek one favouring smile 
‘Here, hold this little dart awhile, Gold is the woman's only theme, 
And thon wilt find, though swift of flight, Gold is the woman's only dream. 
‘My bolts are not so feathery light.” Oh! never be that wreteh forgiven — 


‘Mars took the shaft —and, oh, thy look, 
‘Sweet Venus, when the shaft he took! — 
Sighing, be felt the urchin’s art, 

‘And cried, in agony of heart, 

“ Teis not light—I sink with pain? 
‘Take—take thy arrow bock again.” 
© No." said the child, “it mmst not be 5 
‘That little dart was made for thee!" 


A White Love, at hand, to finish all, 
‘Dipp'd every arrow's point with gall; Thus Claudian:— 


‘Unde Copidineas arisavit fame sagittas. 

‘Ta Cypros’ isle two rippling fountalne fall, 

‘And ene with honey flows, and one with gall ; 

‘Iu these, If we tay take the tale from fame, 

‘The son of Venus dips bie darts of fame. 
Seo Aleiatus, emblem 91., on the close connection which 
rabsista Detween sweets and bitters." Apes bdeo pungunt 
(one aera en te ren 





ellcacy s— 


3 Yon—loving ta painful ihr, 
And wot 10 owe more painful silts 8.) ‘The following 
Amarwonti adroued by Menage to Dail Hert, nore, 
With much grace, tha" necenalty of lowing :"— 





Forgive him not, indignant heaven! 


‘Man has forgot to feel for man ; 
‘The palse of social life is dead, 
And all its fonder feelings fled ! 
‘War too has sullied Nature's charms, 
For gold provokes the world to arms : 





ITwo knew not how to Jove! 


es, 
‘Love ean waft It to the sklet ¢ 
‘When fo languor sleops the heart, 
Love ear wake Ut wie hie dart, 


(Ofte unite om Ups we be 
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And while in loxury’s dream I sink, 
‘Let me the balm of Bacshus drink ! 


‘Oh, swift as wheels that kindling roll, 
Our life is hurrying to the goal: 
A seanty dust, to feed the wind, 
Is all the traco “twill leave behind. 
‘Then wherefore waste the rose’s bloom 
Upon the cold, insensate tomb? 
Can flowery breeze, or odour’s breath, 
Affect the stil, cold sense of death ? 
‘Oh no ; Task no balm to steep 
With fragrant tears my bed of sleep : 
But now, while every pulse is glowing, 
Now let me breathe the balsam flowing ; 
Now let the rose, with blush of fire, 
‘Upon my brow in sweets expire; 
‘And bring the nymph whose eye hath power 
‘To brighten even death's cold hour, 
‘Yes, Cupid! ere my shade retire, 
‘To join the blest elysian choir, 
‘With wine, and love, and social cheer, 
Til make my own elysium here! 


ODE XXXII. 


'Twas noon of night, when round the pole 
‘The sullen Bear is seen to roll; 

And mortals, wearied with the day, 
Are slumbering all their cares away : 
‘An infimt, at that dreary hour, 

Came weeping to my silent bower, 

And wak’d me with a piteous prayer, 

‘To shield him from the midnight air. 
And who art thow,” I waking cry, 

“ That bid’st my blissful visions fly ?"* 


‘Sot a woul that la n0t thine | 
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% Ah, gentle siret” the infant said, 
In pity take me to thy shed ; 
Nor fear deceit : » lonely child 
I wander o'er the gloomy wild. 
Chill drops the rain, and not a ray 
‘iumes the drear and misty way 1” 


T heard the baby’s tale of woe j 
T heard the bitter night-winds blow 5 
‘And sighing for his piteous fate, 
T trimm’d my lamp and op'd the gate. 
"Twas Love! the little wand’ring sprite,? 
His pinion sparkled through the night. 
I knew hum by his bow and dart 5 
I knew him by my flattering heart, 
Fondly I take him in, and raise 
‘The dying embers’ cheering binze ; 
Press from his dank and clinging hair 
‘The crystals of the freezing air, 
‘And in my hand and bosom hold 
His little fingers thrilling cold. 


And now the embers’ genial ray 
‘Had warm'd his anxious fears away ¢ 
“I pray thee,” said the wanton child, 
(My bosom trembled as he smil'd,) 

“ [pray thee let me try my bow, 

For through the rain T've wander'd so, 
‘That much I fear, the midnight shower 
Has injurd its elastic power.” 

The fatal bow the urehin drew ; 
Swift from the string the arrow flew 5 
‘As swiftly flew as glancing flame, 
And to my inmost spirit came! 

“ Fare thee well,” I heard him say, 
As laughing wild he wing’d away 5 
Fare thee well, for now I know 
‘The rain has not relax'd my bows 

Tt still can send a thrilling dart, 

‘As thou shalt own with all thy heart!™ 


se eget oa ie rene, —- Chore & Berm 


“The German snotaor ror at beon $a ent 
Us, tb. ti, * Amor tnd sein Bruder ;" and a poe 
cut, “die Heliang.” Ta Fontaine bas translates 
Father Halated, this ole. 

5 dnd who art thew," I waking ory 


* Compare with this ode (says the German commentator) | Thal natenmny Bieyul votonny 2) ABSEREOR ap) 
the Yesutiful porm in Ramlers Lyr. umentens, Ub. Wr. | uy have heen « volaptunry even tn dreaming, UF the} 
WA. deer ie Diveer? = ‘regret which ho expresses at 

1M, Bernard, the author oL'Art d'atmer, has written «| vislonary enjoymenta See 

‘allot called ** Les Surprises dle I'Amour,” In whieh the | 3*Twas Love? the ite wand'ving sprite, $e:) Set 
‘wahject of the third entrée t» Anacreon, and the story of this | beautiful description of Cupid, by Moved, in Be Brat} 

















So blest an age is pass'd by thee, 
‘Thon seem'st—a little deity 


ODE XXxva 


Curr once upon a bed 

Of roses laid his weary head ; 
‘Luckless urchin, not to see 

Within the leaves a slumbering bee; 


 Theocritne has imitated this bemutifl ode in bis nine~ 
teenth idyl; but ts very faferior, I think, to his origina, bx 
olleacy of point and nalveté of expression. Spenser, in one 
‘of his smaller compositions, bas sported more diftusely on 
the same subject. ‘The poem to which T allude, begins 
thus: 
‘Upon a day, as Love lay sweetly slumbering 
"AIL bis mother's lp 
‘A gentle bee, with his loud trumpet murmaring, 
About tam lew by hap, Re dey 
Iu Almetoveen's collection of epigrams, dere fs one by 
Luxorlus, correspondent somewbat with the turn of Ani- 
freon, where Love complains to is mother of being wounded 
‘arose. 
Re i before tI the vty ower of spl. The 


for introducing 
forts salitudete the vatject of thee, bu for ve int 
tran of the sme mata] empl, whlch tapes tome 
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‘The bee awak’d—with anger wild 
‘The dee awak’d, and stung the child, 
‘Lond and piteous are his cries ; 

To Venns quiek he runs, he flies ; 

Oh mother! —I am wounded through — 
die with pain—in sooth I dot 

Stung by some little angry thing, 

Some serpent on a tiny wing— 

‘A bee it was—for once, T know, 
[beard a rustic call it 50°” 

‘Thus he spoke, and she the while 

‘Heard him with a soothing smile; 

‘Then said, * My infant, if so much 

‘Thou feel the little wild-bee's touch, 
‘How must the heart, ah, Cupid! be, 

‘The hapless heart that’s stung by thee!” 


ODE XXXVI! 


Ir boarded gold possess'd the power 
To lengthen life's too fleeting hour, 
‘And parchase from the hand of death 
A little span, 2 moment's breath, 

How I would love the precious ore! 
And every hour should swell my store 5 





‘As dancing o'er the enamelld plain, 
‘The flow'ret of the virgin traln, 
My soul's Corina lightly play’d, 
‘Young Cupid saw the graceful maid ; 
He saw, and in a moment flew, 
‘And round ber neck bis are he threw 5 
‘with smiles of inant joy, 
“Ob I kiss me, mother, kiss thy boy 1" 
‘Unconscious of a mother’s name, 
‘The modest virgin blash’d with shame f 
‘And angry Cupid, scarce believing 
‘That vislon could be a0 deceiving — 
‘Thus to mistake hix Cyprian damo ! 
Itmade ov'n Cupid blush with shame, 
“Be not ashamn'd, my boy,” Tried, 
For Iwas lingoring by his 
™ Cortona and thy lovely mother, 
Believe me, are 40 like each other, 
‘That clearest eyes are oft betray'd, 
‘And take thy Venus for the maid.” 
{Zitto, in bis Cappriciost Penslerl, has given a translation 
Of this ode of Anacreon. 
} Fontenelle has translated this ode, in bis dialogue be- 
tween Amacreon and Aristotle in the shades, where, on 
log the merits of both these personages, he bestows the 
of wisdom upon the poet. 
* The German Imitators of this ode are, Lessing, in hie 
Poem * Gestern Briider,' tc. ; Glelm, Ia the ote * An dea 
‘Teds? and Schmidt in der Poet. Biumenl,, Gottiug. 178, 
p.7."—Dagen. 
3 That when Death came, with shadowy pinion, 
To waft me ty his bleak dominion, te.) ‘The commenta- 














‘That when Death came, with shadowy pi 
‘To waft me to his bleak dominion, * 

T might, by bribes, my doom delay, 
And bid him call some distant day. 
But, since, not all earth’s golden store 
Can buy for us one bright hour more, 
‘Why should we vainly mourn our fate, 
Or sigh at lift’s uncertain date ? 

Nor wealth nor grandeur ean illume 
‘The silent midnight of the tomb. 
No—give to others hoarded treasures — 
‘Mine be the brilliant round of pleasures; 
‘The goblet rich, the board of friends, 
‘Whose social souls the goblet blends; 
‘And mine, while yet I've life to live, 
‘Those joys that love alone ean give. 


ODE XXXVIL* 


"Twas night, and many a circling bowl 
Hod deeply warm’d my thirsty soul ; 
‘As lull’ in slumber I-was laid, 


Bright visions o'er my fancy play'd. 
‘With maidens, blooming as the dawn, 
I seem'd to skim the opening lawn ; 


tors, who are so fond of dlispating * de lant caprtnl 
‘been very busy on the authority of the phrase ix” a 
erate. The reading of i ar Garere: ondAby, which 
donbach proposes fo his Amerltates Literariae, was 
Dinted by Le Fevre, who seldom suggests any this) 
notice. 


3 The goblet wich, the Board of friends, 

Whore social sowls the goblet blends ;) This con 
‘of frlendship, which aweetencd the bowl of Anacr 
not heen forgotten by the author of the fallowing » 


plicity. "Tyemonur ste aeurrae wader Sere 
sacker goyy potas. Te teres, wheveus alialne. 
sragrer roiGar jira van gia. 
(Of mortal blessings hore the first is health, 
‘And next those charms by which the eye we m 
‘The third is wealth, unwounding guiltless weal) 
‘And then, eweet Intercourse with thote we low 

* Compare with this ode the beautiful poem * der 
of We." — Degen, 

‘Le Fevre, in a note upon this ode, enters Into ame 
and learned jostieation of drunkenness y and th 
Dably the canse of the sovere reprehension which be 
to have suffered for his Avacroon. ‘* Fuit lim tite 
the io a note upon Longinus), cam Sapphonem 4 
Sed ex quo illa me perditissima farmina pene miserw 
ft curn sceleratiesimo suo congerrame, (Amacreontt 
‘i nosele, Lector,) nol! spersre, Me. ke." He add 
this ode the authority of Plato, who allowed ebriet 
Dionysian festivals, to men arrived at thelr fortie 
He likewite quotos the fsllowing line from Alexis, 
‘ye vo one, who Is not totally lgnorant of the wt 
‘betliate to confess the truth of — 

Oude goorerns tev avigeres naes- 
© Mo lover of drfnking was ever a vicious man 
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Ti gather Joy’s luxuriant flowers, 
ODE XXXIX, And gild with bliss my fading hours 
‘How I love the festive boy, Bacchus shall bid my winter bloom, 
‘Tripping through the dance of joy! And Venus dance me to the tomb! 3 
How I love the mellow sage, 
Smiling through the veil of age! 
‘And whene'er this man of years 
In the dance of joy appears, DRS 
Snows may o'er his head be flung, ‘Wom Bcc ads Oh dey Beas 
But his heart—his hear s young Toy bres vile vane pom 
‘And hear the west wind’s gentle sighs, 
‘As o'er the scented mead it flies ! 
‘How sweet to mark the pouting vine, 
ODE XL. ‘Ready to burst in tears of wine ; 
And with some maid, who breathes but 
I -xxow that Heaven hath sent me here 
a ven ei axcialtllyy careers ‘To walk, at noontide, through the grovel 


‘The scenes which I have journey'd o'er, 
Retarn no more—alas! no more ; 
And all the path I've yet to go, 
Tneither know nor ask to know, 
Away, then, wizard Care, nor think 
‘Thy fetters round this soul to link ; 
‘Never can heart that feels with me 
‘Descend to be a slave to thee !® 

And oh! before the vital thrill, 
Which trembles at my heart, is still, 


1 Saowes may cler his head be feng, 
‘But Ris heart— bir heart is young.) Saint Payin makes 
‘the same distinction in a xonnet to a young girl, 
‘Je sais bien que les destinées 
‘Ont rial compass6 nos années 
Ne regardez que mun amour; 
‘Peat-itre en serex vous émue, 
Tiest Jeane et n'est que du jour, 
Belle Trig, que Je vous al vue, 
Pair and young thou bloomest now, 
‘And T full many a year have told; 
‘Bat read the heart and not the brow, 
‘Thow shalt not find my love is old. 
‘My love's a citd and thou canst say 
How much his little age may be, 
For he was born the very day 
‘When first Usct my eyes on theo ! 
# Never can heart that fects with me 
Descent io bea slave fo thee] Longeplerre quotes here nn. 
eepigramn from the Anthologia, on account of the siutlarity of 
® particular phrase. Though by no means anacreontic, it 
{is marked by an Interesting simplicity which has induced mo 
to paraphrase ft, and may atone for is Intrusion. 
Basis mas ev ron pty xg. va Aan’ seer. 
Onder wan x Guin, ears nove fate? wae 
At tength to Fortine, and to you, 
‘Delusive Hope! a last adien. 
‘The charm that ouce beguil’ 
And I havo reach'd my destin'd shore. 
Away, away, your dattering arte 
‘May now betray some slmpler hearts, 
‘And you will smile at thale believing, 
‘And they shall weep at your deceiving t 
> Bacchus shatl bid my winter bioom, 
Ana Venus dance meto the tomb!) The ramecommentator 
has quoted an epitaph, written upon our poet by Julian, i 






Or sit in some cool, green recess — 
‘Oh, is not this true happiness ? 


ODE XLIL* 


‘Yass, be the glorious revel mine, 
‘Where humour sparkles from the wine. 
‘Around me, let the youthful eboir 
Respond to my enlivening lyre; 


‘which bo makes him promulgate the peneept of goof 
ship even from the tomb, 
Taken uty 10" aura, atx roc i Beer 
Thora, wear awry asepicaherte meen, 
‘This lesvon oft fn life 1 sung, 
‘And from my grave I still shall xg, 
Drink, morta drink, while thne ls young, 
‘Bre death has made thee cold ms 1. 
+ And with some matt, who breathes but lve, 
To walk, at nsontite, throwgh the grove,} Thus Hh 
Quid babes iline, Ha 
Qow spirabat amares, 
‘Que me surpuerar mitt, Libs tre © 
And does there thea remain but this, 
‘And hast thou lost exch rovy rag 
Of her, who breath'd the soul of bliss, 
‘And stole me from mysel€ away ? 
®-Thecharaeter of Anacreon is here very vtrikiogy 
‘is love of social, harmonised pleasures, b expressed 
‘warmth, stable and endearing. Among the oplan 











‘And hearts are all adoat upon its stream, 
‘Then banish from my board th guest 
‘Who makes the feats of war his barbarous thet 
But bring the man, who o'er his goblet wresthes 
‘The Muse's laurel with the Cyprian fawer ; 
Ob! give me him, whose soul expansive breathe 
‘And blends relinement with the social hour. 














Some airy nymph, with graceful bound, 
‘Keeps measure to the masic's sound ; 


‘A youth the while, with loosen'd huir, 
Floating on the listless air, 

‘Sings, to the wild harp's tender tone, 
A tale of woes, alas, his own j 

And ob, the sadness in his sigh, 

As o'er his lip the accents die 1? 
Never sure on earth has been 

‘Half so bright, so blest a soene. 

‘It seems as Love himself had come 
"To make this spot his chosen home ;—? 
And Venus, too, with all her wiles, 
‘And Bacchus, shedding rosy smiles, 
All, all are here, to hail with me 
‘The Genius of Festivity 14 


ODE XLIv.? 





‘Twine the rose, the garland twine, 
Every leaf distilling wine 5 

Drink and smile, and learn to think 
Phat we were born to smile and drink, 


‘The kiss that ¢he left on my lip, 


"Dwas nectar I drank in her sigh. 
From the moment she printed that kist, 
\Nor reason, nor reat bas beea tine 5 
‘My whole sou has boon drunk seith the bile, 
‘And feels a delirium divine? 
2 Te seems as Love himself had come 


<a ot ry bre wet een 

of Featiosty] Kayate, the doky or genius of 

ute Pilntsun tnt led afb pleaton givers very 
lively description of this god. 

$ This rhe yoo 4 eogy om Whe roms sd ngns tn 


™ Compare with ths oe (nya the German annetaor tbe 
Doautfal ode of Ts," die Rose." 




















epithet Salvacire, which he gives to the nyraph, 
*full-bosomed."" 





‘Wreathing my brow with rose and vine, 
lead some bright aymph through the danee,t 
Commingling soul with every glance, 





ODE XLY. 


‘Wirnas this goblet, rich and deep, 
Teradle all my woes to sleep. 
‘Why should we breathe the sigh of fear, 
Or pour the unavailing tear ? 

For death will never heed the sigh, 

Nor soften at the tearful eye 5 

‘And eyes that sparkle, eyes that weep, 
Must all alike be seal’d in sleep, 
‘Then let ns never vainly stray, 

In search of thorns, from pleasure’s way ; 





‘with the blushing, sater Gracer, 
‘The wanton wining dance he traces.)" “ Tis xweet idea. 


‘of Love dancing with the Graces, is almost pecullar to Ana- 
‘ereon." — Degen. 


2 Lead some bright mymmph through the dance, $e.) The 
iiterally 





9 Them let ws never vaénly stray, 
Ir search of thorns, from ploarure's way ; Se.) T have 


thus endeavoured to convey the meaning of x 3 cer Sier 
‘Parwuas ; according to Regnler's paraphrase of the line: — 


E che val, foor della strada 
‘Dal piacere ala e gradi, 
‘Vanogelare in questa vita? 


+ The fastidious affectation of some commentators hax de- 


nounced this ode as aparious. Degen provounces the fr 
last ines tobe the patchwork of some miserable versifeator, 
and Brunck condemns the whole ode. It appears to me, on 
the contrary, to be elegantly graphical fll of dellato ex- 
reasons aad lixuriact imagery.” The abruptness of 1x rar 
tage Gaveret in striking and sinited an haa be imitated 
‘rather languly by Horsce:—— 


‘The imperative -k Is tofultely more impressive ;—as in 


‘Shakupeare, 


But look, the mors, in russet mantle clad, 
‘Walls o'er the dew of you high eastern hill. 





82 MOORE'S WORKS. 
Rose, thou art the sweetest flower But wisely quaff the rosy wave, 
‘That ever drank the amber shower; ‘Which Bacchus loves, which Bacchus g 
Rose, thou art the fomdest child ‘And in the goblet, rich and deep, 
Of dimapled Spring, the wood-nymph wild, Cradle our erying woes to sleep. 
Even the Gods, who walk the sky, 
‘Are amorous of thy scented sigh. 
ees oon ve 
‘When with the binshing, sister Graces, Beno, the young, the rosy Spring, 
‘The wanton winding dance he traces. ' Gives to the breeze her scented wing ; 
‘Then bring me, showers of roses bring, While virgin Graces, warm with May, 
‘And shed them o'er me while I sing, Fling roses o'er her dewy way. + 
Or while, great Bacchus, round thy shrine, ‘The murmuring billows of the deep 


Have Ianguish’d into silent sleep ; © 

And mark! the flitting sea-birds lave 

‘Their plumes in the reflecting wave; 

While cranes from hoary winter fly 

‘To flutter in a kinder shy. 

Now the genial star of day 

Dissolves the murky clonds awny ; 

And culturd field, and winding stream, 

Are freshly glittering in his beam, 
Now the earth prolisie swells 

With leafy buds and flowery bells ; 

Gemming shoots the olive twine, 

Clasters ripe festoon the vine ; 

All along the branches creeping, 

‘Through the velvet foliage peeping, 

Little infant fruits we see, 

‘Nursing into luxury. 





4 simple and poetical deseription of Spt 
‘beaatil frewell to Bithynia, Carm. At. 
Barnes coajectures, In ls feof oUF poet that t 
was writen ater he had roturaed from Athen (0 8 
his paternal seat at Twos: where, ina lide villa 4 
distance from the city, commanding 4 view of the Zig 
and the lands, he contemplated the bosutiet of tat) 
enjoyed the felicities of retirement. Vide Barnes, 
Vita, j xxv. ‘This cupposition, however unauthes 
forms a pleasing association, which readers the pooe 
interesting. 

‘Chevreau says, that Gregory Nazianzenus has pars 
tomewhero thie description of Spring, but 1 cane 
‘ith It. See Chevren, Cuvres Melées. 

“Compare with this ode (says Degen) the ve 
‘Hagedorn, book fourth, * der Friiling,’ and book Git) 
Pai 

Waite virgin Graces, warm wih May, 

Fling roses o'er her dewy way.) De Pauw reeds, > 
joke Revver," the roses display their graces.” "This 
{infagentous 3 bat we love bs it the Beauty of te pars 
tion, to the boldness of which Regnier has rather friv 
objected, 

© The murmuring billows of the deep 

Hlave langwish'd into silent slecp 5 4.) Ye has beet 
remarked, thatthe liguid flow of the le aesdaveees 
Is perfectly expressive of the tranquillity which it des 

7 And culter'd eld, end winding stream, fe] By 
tera “the works of men (says Daxter), ie meant 
Ene and owes, which are then mite uy the 
oftie sun, 
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‘But brandishing a rosy 
Th ely hymn dur ak 


fr ka fr we 
a Sle i mS 





On my velvet couch reclining, 
Ty leaves my brow entwining, ? 
‘While my soul expands with glee, 
‘What are kings and erowns to me ? 
If before my feet they lay, 


‘To fall in banquet than in war, 


ODE XLIX.* 
‘Waew Bacehns, Jove's immortal boy, 
‘The rosy harbinger of joy, 

‘Who, with the sunshine of the bowl, 
‘Thaws the winter of our soul—* 
‘When to my inmost core he glides, 
‘And bathes it with his ruby tides, 


lreumtance that 
tthe Jews for As (ope of the bacchanal cries), 
Ingly supposed that they worshipped Bacchus, 





@ 








—— 
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ODE L. 


‘Waren wine I quaff, before my eyes 
‘Dreams of poetic glory rise ;2 

And freshen'd by the goblet’s dews, 

‘My soul invokes the heavenly Muse. 

‘When wine I drink, all sorrow 's o'er; 

[ think of doubts und fears no more ; 

Bot scatter to the railing wind 

Each gloomy phantom of the mind. 
‘When I drink wine, th’ ethereal boy, 
Bacchus himself, partakes my joy; 

‘And while we dance through vernal bowers, * 
‘Whore ev'ry breath comes fresh from flowers, 
In wine he makes my senses swim, 

‘Till the gale breathes of nought but him! 


Again I drink,—and, lo, there scoms 
A calmer light to fill my dreams 
‘The lately ruffled wreath I spread 
‘With steadier hand around my head ; 
‘Then take the lyre, and sing * how blest 
‘The life of him who lives at rest! 
Bat then comes witching wine again, 
‘With glorious woman in its train ; 
And, while rich perfumes round me rise, 
‘That seem the breath of woman's sighs, 


4 Faber thinks thls Ode spurious; but, T believe, he ts 
‘singular to his oplalon. Kehas all tho spirit of wur author. 
‘Like the wreath which he presented in the dream, * it 
amelis of Anacreoa.”" 

‘The form of tho original is remarkable, Tis a kind of 
song of seven quatrain stanzas, each beginning with the line 
"OF outta ro nom 
‘The first stanza alone is incomplete, consisting but of 

three tines. 

“Compare with this pocm (says Dogen) the verses of 
Hagedorn, lih.v., "der Wein,” where that divine poet has 
‘wantoned In the pralses of wine.” 

2 When wine I qua Before wey eyes 

Dreoma of portic glory vite ;] “ Anacreon is not the 
‘enly one (says Lengepiarre) whom wine has inspired with 
‘pootry- We fd an epigram in the frst book of the Autho- 
{ogla, which begins thas! — 

Que em agares maya wiht ree Bey, 

"Tg 2 ria, naden wo ineie tree. 

1¢ with water you 6 up your glasses, 
‘You'll never write any thing wise; 

For wine's the true horse of Paraassis, 
‘Which carries a bard to the skies 1 

2 And while we dance through vernat bowers, §e:] If some 
of the translators had observed Doctor Trapp's caution, 
‘wb regard to edveslire 1! augaue, Cave ne colam in 
twiligas,” they would not hare spoiled the simplicity of 
Anacroon’s fancy, by such extravagant conceptions as the 
following: 

‘Quand je bois, mon al simazine 
Que, dans un tourbition plein de parfums divers, 
‘Bacchus mlemporte dans les ales, 
‘Rempli de sa Uqueur divine. 





Bright shapes, of every ue and form, 
Upon my kindling fancy swarm, 

‘Till the whole world of beauty seems 
To crowd into my dazzled dreams ! 
‘When thus f drink, my heart refines, 
And rises as the eup declines; 

Rises in the genial flow, 

‘That none but social spirits know, 
When, with young revellers, round the t 
‘The old themselves grow young in soul! 
Oh, when T drink, true joy is mine, 
‘There's bliss in every drop of wine. 
‘All other blessings I have known, 

T scarcely dar'd to call my own j 

Bat this the Fates can ne'er destroy, 
‘Till death o'ershadows all my joy. 


Oper Li 


Fy not thus my brow of snow, 
Lovely wanton! fly not s0, 

‘Though the wane of age is mine, 
‘Though youth’s brilliant dush be thine, 
Still Pm doom'd to sigh for thee, 
Blest, if thon couldst sigh for me ! 


Or this :— 
Indl rl mens 
Mentre leto ebro, detira, 
Baccho in giro 
Per la vaga aura serena, 


“+ When, with young revellers, round the Bowl, 

The old themactecs grow young én youl!] Subic 
Gaile efition of Anseren, we find some curios latte 
the ®vaen of the ancients, which appeared tn the 
Journals. At the opening of tho Odéom in Parks, i) 
agers ofthat spectaclo requested Professor Gall to gt 
‘ome uncommon name for thelr fétes. He suszes 
‘word # Thins” which was adopted ; but the lteratl) 
questioned the peopriety of the term, and addres 
criictoms to Gall through the medium of the public 


2 Albert has imitated thie od aid Capllupus, fa) 
owing eplgram, has given a versiou of It:— 


‘Cur, Lalage, men vita, meos conternis ammones ? 
Car fogis @ nostro pulehra poelia sina? 

[Ne fugias, sint sparsa Uicet moa tempora canis, 
Inque tuo roseus fulgeat ore color. 

Aspice ut intextas deceant qaoque fore corollas 
(Candida purpurvis iia mista rosis. 

‘Oh! why repel my soul's tmpassion’d row, 
‘And fy, beloved maid, these Longing arms ? 

1a it that wintry thme has strow'd my brow, 
‘While thine are all the summer's roseate chara 


See the rich garland culld in vernal weatber, 
‘Where the young rosebud with the lily glows 
So, in Love's wreath we both may twine 
‘ail the Uy be, and thou the rose. 





=> 





ODES OF ANACREON. 





dt, my gic, Hike thee and ine! 


ope Lite 


Awax, away, ye men of rules, 
What have I to do with schools? 

They'd make me learn, they'd make me think, 
Bet would they make me love and drink ? 


Oe lel tered 





And there's sn end— for ab, you know 
‘They drink but little wine below 14 


ODE Lin. 


Wuen I behold the festive train 


And wings me lightly through the dance, 
Come, Cybeta, smiling maidt 
Call the flower and twine the braid ; 


Fling my heap of years away, 

And be as wild, as young, us they. 
Hither haste, some cordial sou! ! 
Help to my lips the brimming bowl ; 


He still can chant the festive hymn, 
He still can kiss the goblet’s brim ;9 
‘As deeply quaff, as largely fl 

“And play the fool right nobly still, 


sah, you know 
‘They drink but Une wine below !] Thus Matnard;— 
a Mart ous guts ot ant oli 


De Call 
ots, vous of tke bux oplgrume ef tho Engin lngeage 
hays been borrowed. 

Dit the bash of summer's rove 
Burn upon my foreicad’s asows; Se.) Leetus, in his 
ics quoting two Of or PORE aes wher cll 
5 garlands, remarks, 


‘Silonue from that of common drunkards, who always wear 
heir crowns while they drink. Such ls the labor inoptt- 
‘arum”™ of commentators | 

© He att cam kist the gobie's brim; §.] Wine is pro- 





be 
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—— 7 
ODE Liv.! 


‘Merarees, the pictur’d bull we see 

Is amorons Jove—it must be he ! 

‘How fondly blest he seems to bear 
‘That fairest of Phoenician fair! 

‘How proud he breasts the foamy tide, 
‘And spurns the billowy surge aside! 
‘Could any beast of vulgar vein 
‘Undaunted thus defy the main? 

No = he descends from climes above, 
‘He looks the God, he breathes of Jove !® 


ODE Lv. 


Wrtre we invoke the wreathed spring, 
Resplendent rose! to thee we'll sing :4 


cribed by Galen, as an excellent modicioe for old men 
© Quod frightos et hummoribas expletos ealefuciat, &e.;" Dut 
‘Nature wan Anacroan's physician, , 
‘There is a proverb in Eriphs, as quoted by Athena, 
‘Wich says * that wine makes an ol man dance, whether be 
villor not" 
Anyi are aqme wear ca 
nay Says weer sagerren, sari 
Tear xaqin w Seharvas. 
1 This odo is written upon a picture which represented 
the rape of Buropa."— Modine Dacter. 
Tt many probably have been a deseriptlon of one of those 


‘representing a wowan carried serous the #oa by « bull. 
Natalla Comes, lib.vil. exp. 24. * Sidonil numismata eam 


faq) honcretn tn the little treatisa upon the goddess of | 
Syria, attributed vory falsely to Lactan, there is mention of 
hie coin, and of a temple dasicated by the Sidoniane to 
Autarté, whom some, t appears, confounded with Bareps. 
‘The poet Moschus has left avery beautiful Kiylon the story 
of Buropa. 
No the deacends frome clin aborc, 
He looks the God, he beesthes of sJove!} "Thus Mos 
ane 
ene Sum as rhe Ruse ws pone emu, 
‘The God forgot himsell, hs heaven, Yor love, 
‘Ans bal’s form beled th alealghty Jove. 
‘This ode ls a brant panegyve on the rose. ~All on- 
Aiquity (says Barnes) has produced nothlng more beautlfl” 
‘From the ea of pecullar excellence, which the ancients 
‘tached to ths Gower, arose a pretty proverbial expression, 
ued by Ariatophanes, according to Suldas, jada’ uewese, 
“You have spoken roves," phrase somewhat similar (othe 
‘dire ds Heuretten of to French. Hn the mame iden of ex- 
lee rite, 1 out a ry cro epeaion of 
See 
Introdveed i the romance of Theodor. Muretus, in one 
‘fila lees, calle hl laine his rove: — 
Jam te ig earns tene0, formowata, jum 
(Gold trepitan) taneo; jm, ross, tebeneo, leg. 8. 
‘Now I aga tay clasp theo, dearest, 
‘Whats Where wow, on earth, thou fearest 








coins, which the Sidonians struck off in honour of Europa, | 


{mind taurt dorso inaidente ac mare transfretante cuderunt | 


‘Whose breath perfumes th’ Olympian bowers, 
‘Whose virgin blush, of ehasten'd dye, 
Enchants so much our mortal eye. 

‘When pleasure’s spring-tide season glows, 
‘The Graces love to wreathe the rose 

And Venus, in its fresh-blown leaves, * 
An emblem of herself perceives. 

‘Oft hath the poet's magie tongue 

‘The rose’s fair Iuxuriance sung ; 

And long the Muses, heavenly maids, 
Have rear‘ it in their tuneful shades. 
‘When, at the early glance of morn, 

It sleeps upon the glittering thorn, 

"Tis sweet to dare the tangled fence, 

‘To call the timid flow'ret thence, 

‘And wipe with tender hand away 
Thee 


"Ags thove loging arm nfl thee, 

“Aun, my rove, again hl the 
_ This, lko most of the torms of endearment In the 
Latin poets is taken trom Plautus ; they were valesr aah 


nist. 
Passeratinn ade oh oe before ui th ining 
is poem on the Toyo: — 


And Femur, mits fresh-bowen leaves, $e] 
‘note upon an okt French poet, quoting the orighnst 


Dau eeup. eu nareder ow Zigogy 9h. 
A Jove would give the tealy bowers 
‘A queen for all thelr world of flowers, 
‘The rose would be the ehotce of Jove, 
And btusb, tho queen of overy grove. 
Sweetest child of weeping morning, 
‘Gem, the vest of earth adorning, 

Bye of gardens, light of lawns, 
‘Nursing of soft summer dawns 
Love's own eaiteat sgh It breathes, 
Beaaty's brow with lustre wreathes, 
‘And, to young Zephyr's warm cares, 
‘Spreads atroad Ite verdant tresses, 
‘TW, Wishing with the wanten's play, 
Its cheek weary evn a richer ray T 











"The aymph who shakes the martial lance ;— 
‘Then, then, in strange eventful hour, 
‘The earth produe’d an infant flower, 
‘Which sprung, in blushing glories drest, 
And wanton’d o'er its parent breast. 
‘The gods beheld this brilliant birth, 

And hail'd the Rose, the boon of earth ! 
‘With nectar drops, a ruby tide, 

‘The sweetly orient buds they dyed,® 
‘And bade them bloom, the flowers divine 
‘Of him who gave the glorious vine; 
And bade thera on the spangled thorn 
‘Expand their bosoms to the mora. 


ODE LvLe 


‘Ob! whence could such s plant have sprung? ‘He, who instruets the youthful crew 
‘Listen, — for thus the tale is song. ‘To bathe them in the brimmer’s dew, 
Me Ambrosiam Inte rosa tane quoque spargit odcrem, 
‘Cum Ault ut muttoLangulda cle ocat, 

Wor then the re its olour Toes, 





‘the 
the twenty-6ith of the third, for some bacehanallaa cole- 
‘uration of thls kind. 
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‘Then, when the ripe and vermil wine, — 

Biest infant af the pregnant vine, 

‘Which now in mellow clusters swells,— 

‘Ob! when it bursts its roseate cells, 

Brightly the joyous stream shall flow, 

‘To talsam every mortal woe! 

‘None shall be then east down or weak, 

For health and joy shall light each cheek ; 
sigh, 


ODE LvIL? 


‘Wnose was the artist hand that spread 
‘Upon this disk the ocean's bed ?5 


1 WA, nparing om the cp of mrs, 
ieminate the ons of earth!] 1a the original rover arve- 





‘was the charm of Helen's conversation. See Bayle, art. 
Helios. 


2 This ode Is a very animated deacription of a picture of 
which 





‘And, in a flight of fancy, high 
‘As anght on earthly wing can fly, 


tillows, 
Her bosom, like the dew-wash'd rose, $ 
Her neck, like April's sparkling snows, 
Tiume the liquid path she traces, 
And burn within the stream's embraces, 


Of violets bends its graceful head. 





And infant Love with smiles of fire! 


* And ail that mgstery loves to acremm, 


hhung over Jupiter and Juno, is impervious to every 
but that of fancy. 
» Hler bosom, like the dew~soash'd rove, te)“ "Pais 











‘Well do 1 know thy arts, thy wiles — 
‘They wither'd Love's young wreathed smiles ; 
‘And o'er bis lyre such darkness shed, 
T thought its soul of song was fled! 
‘They dash’d the wine-cup, that, by him, 
‘Was fill'd with kisses to the brim. # 
Go—fly to haunts of sordid men, 
But come not near the bard again, 
‘Thy glitter in the Muse's shade, 
Scares from her bower the tuneful maid ; 
And not for worlds would I forego 
‘That moment of poetic glow, 
‘When my full soul, in Faney’s stream, 
Pours o'er the lyre its swelling theme. 
avers taonr t wont ines Mert 
‘Who feel not this diviner sense ; 
Give gold to those who love that pest, — 
But leave the poet poor and blest, 


ODE LIx.5 


‘Si sic omnia dixlsset !—bat the rest does not bear eits- 
ton. 


4 They dash'd the wine.cup, thal, by hion, 
West with hiacs tothe bien] Orighnal; — 


Horace has “ Desier ‘poculum,” not Sgu= 
skal lnwevir Uw Aasoreens bat: Liperting tie Jove: 


* Or tare bes within dh ep, 
‘And Tl not ask for 
As to Ben Jonson's traaltion from Pilatrato; an Tne 
flan bas a concelt upon the sine Ides, "Ie ma 
[St gae” that you mayen be rn te 
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Of rosy youths and virgins fair, 
‘Ripe as the melting fruits they bear. 
‘Now, now they press the pregnant grapes, 


And for its bondage proudly blashing 
‘While, rouind the vat's impurpled brim, 
‘The choral song, the vintage hymna 

Of rosy youths and virgins fair, 

‘Steals on the charm‘d and echoing air. 
Mark, bow they drink, with all their eyes, 
‘The orient tide that sparkling fies, 

‘The infunt Bacchus, born in mirth, 
‘While Love stands by, to hail the birth, 


‘His feet, new-wing’d from earth spring up, 
And as he dances, the fresh air 

Plays whispering through his silvery hair. 
Meanwhile young gronps whom love invites, 
To joys ev'n rivalling wine's delights, 
Scck, arm in arm, the shadowy grove, 

‘And there, in words and looks of love, 
‘Such as fond lovers look and say, 
Pass the sweet moonlight hours away. ! 


ODE 1x. 


Awaxe to life, my sleeping shell, 
To Phebus let thy numbers swell ; 

And though no glorious prise be thine, 

No Pythian wreath around thee twine, 

‘Yet every hour is glory’s hour 

To him who gathers wisdom's flower. 

‘Then wake thee from thy voiceless slumbers, 
And to the soft and Phrygian numbers, 


Those well acquainted with the original need hardly be 


"| reminded that, fn these few concluding vortes, I have thought 


ie to give ony the general meaning of ay autor, eeving 
details untouched. 


PS Se a alpen) 


Horace but as  satiriet, should we easily bellove there could 
ea sas estes i syrah sede mys tt er poet 

‘wrote hymns, and thls perhaps is one of them, We ean per 
ceive tv what an altered and tinporfect state his works are at 


xcuree 
Present, when we find x schollast upon Horace citing an. ade | 1 
‘Anacreoa. 


rom the third book of 


1» Aiud how the tender, tii 
‘ow trmdlng te hn sade, fe} Orig: — 


7 
Ardich, wee elysins eee 


‘Muse of the Lyre! illume my dream, 
‘Thy Phebus is my fhncy’s theme ; 
And hallow'd is the harp I bear, 

‘And hallow’d is the wreath I wear, 
Hallow'd by him, the god of lays, 

‘Who modulates the choral maze. 

I sing the love which Daphne twin'd 
Around the godhead’s yielding mind ; 

T sing the blushing Daphne's flight 
From this ethereal son of Light ; 

And bow the tender, timid maid 

Flew trembling to the kindly shade,® 
Resign'd a form, alas, too fair, 

And grew a verdant Iaarel there ; 
‘Whose leaves, with sympathetic thrill, 
In terror seemn’d to tremble still! 

‘The god pursa’d, with wing’d desire ; 
And when his hopes were all on fire, 
And when to clasp the nymph he thought, 
A lifeless tree was all he caught ; 

And, stead of sighs that pleasure heaves, 
‘Heard but the west-wind in the leaves! 


But, pause, my soul, no more, no more = 
‘Enthusiast, whither do T soar? 
‘This sweetly-mad'ning dream of sou) 
‘Hath hurried me beyond the goal. 
‘Why should I sing the mighty darts 
Which fly to wound celestial hearts, 
‘When ah, the song, with sweeter tone, 
Can tell the darts that wound my own? 
Still be Anacreon, still inspire 
‘The descant of the Teian lyre:# 


Tent unipurs sure, 
Arete BF aarle pageer 

|Mfind the word wirrger here has a double force, at | 

signifies that ommaium parentem, quam sanetas Num 

4c." (See Martial.) In order to confirm thls import | 


| word here, those who are curious in new readings, maj 
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‘Dreary is the thought of dying! 
Lone and dismal is the road, 
‘Down to Pluto's dark abode 5 
‘And, when once the journey’s o'er, 
Ab! we ean return no more !§ 


ope LxiLe 


Fit me, boy, as deep a draught, 

‘As eer was fll’, ns eer was quafl’d 5 
‘But let the water amply flow, 

‘To cool the grape's intemperate glow ;7 
Let not the fiery god be single, 

But with the nymphs in union mingle. 


& Dreary 6s the thought of dying! Gc.) Regier, a libertine 
French poet, bas written some sonnets on the approach of 


de Lafare— 
‘Plus ‘approche da terme et moins je le redoute, &e. 


§ And, when omee the Journey's a'er, 
‘Ah! wecan return no more!) Scaliger, upon Catullus's 
hat 


This ode consists of two frazmonts, which are tobe found, 
a Athenseus, book x.,and which Barnes, from the 
‘combined into ane. I think this a very 





7 But let the water amply flow, 
To cool the grape's intemperate glow} he] twas Am- 


‘Which is, nom verburn verbo,— 


‘Seoks the cool walery of the fountaln-nymph. 
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For though the bowl’s the grave of sadness, 
Neer let it be the birth of madness, 

‘No, banish from our board to-night 

‘The revelries of rnde delight ; 

To Scythians leave these wild excesses, 
Ours be the joy that soothes and blesses 1 
And while the temperate bowl we wreathe, 
In concert let our voices breathe, 
Beguiling every hour aloug 

With harmony of son! and song, 


ODE LXIIL! 


To Love, the soft and blooming child, 

T touch the harp in descant wild ; 

To Love, the babe of Cyprian bowers, 

‘The boy, who breathes and blushes flowers 5 
To Love, for heaven and earth adore him, 
And gods and mortals bow before him! 


ODE LXIV2 


Hasre thee, nymph, whose well-aim’d spear 
‘Wounds the fleeting mountain-deer ! 

Dian, Jove's immortal child, 

Huntress of the savage wild t 

Goddess with the sun-bright hair! 

Listen to a people's prayer. 

‘Turn, to Lethe’s river turn, 

‘There thy vanquish’d people mourn! 


1 This fragment is preserved in Clemens Alexandrinas, 
Strom. lib. VL and In Arsentus, Collect. Grave."— Barner. 
It appears to have been the opening of a hymn In praise of 


+2 hia hyn to Disna is extant in Hepbastion. There ty 
sm anecdote of our poet, which based some to doubt whether 
Ihe ever wrote any odes of this Kinds It Is related by the 
Sehoiast upon Pindar (Hothmionie. oi. v. as elted by 
Barves) that Anacrean being asked, why he odirecod al hls 
Uymns to womea, and none to the deliles® answered," Be- 
cetuse women are my deitiee.” 

{have assamed, If wil be seen i reporting this ancedote, 
the samme liberty which I have thought f& right to take in 
translating ome of the edet; and it were to be wished that 
thew litte fndelites were always allowable in interpreting 
the writings of the anclonte thus, when nature I forgotten 
{nthe origina, inthe translation amen wage vecurret.” 

3 Darn, t0 Lathes riser tern, 

There thy wanquish'd people mourn} Lathe, rtrer of 
Tnnla, scording to Strabo, filling Into tho Meanter. In its 
‘eighivourbood was the ely eallet Magnesia, in favour of 
‘whore inhabitants our poet is supposed to are ndrersed {Ms 
sopnlicaton to Diana. It wan writes (at Malame Dactor 





Come to Lethe’s wavy shore, 

‘Tell them they sball mourn no more, 
‘Thine their hearts, their altars thine ; 
‘Must they, Dian —must they pine? 


ODE LXV. 


Lixe some wanton filly sporting, 
Maid of Thrace, thou By’st my courtia 
Wanton filly! tell me why 

‘Thou trip’st away, with scornful eye, 
And seem’st to think my doating hear 
Is novice in the bridling art? 

Believe me, girl, itis not £0 5 
‘Thou'lt find this skilful hand ean thro 
‘The reins around that tender form, 
However wild, however warm. 
‘Yes—trust me [ ean tame thy force, 
And turn and wind thee in the course. 
‘Though, wasting now thy careless hov 
‘Thou sport amid the herbs and flower 
Spon shalt thoa feel the rein’s control, 
‘And tremble at the wish'd-for goal ! 


ODE LXYIS 


‘To thee, the Queen of nymphs divine, 
Fairest of all that fairest shine ; 

To thee, who ral’st with darts of fire 

‘This world of mortals, young Desire! 


conjectures) on the cocasion of some battle, in +) 
‘Mlaynesians had been defeated. 

4 ‘This oda, which 1s addressed to some ‘These 
exists tn Heraclldes, and has been imitated very fm 
bby Horace, a all the anootators have remarked. | 
Dacier rejects the allegory, which runs #0 obviously 
‘the poem, and supposes it to have bees addressed 10 
‘mare belonging to Polyeratet. 

‘Plerius, i the fourth book of his Hleroglypbleg, ¢ 
ode, and informs us that the horse was the heros 
emblem of pride. 

8 This ode Is introduced in the Romance of 
Prodromns, and ts that kind of epithalamiam whieh + 
‘ike a seolluma at the nuptial banquet. 

‘Arong the many works of the impassioned 
which time and fgoorant superstition have 
loss of her epichalainiums fs not one of the least tha 
plore, The following lines are dted ae a elle of ene 
poema: — 

OnE pases om pte Bn pasate be meen, 
Earvrdiee’, sce 2h eagllase av mya. 
‘See Sealiger, in hls Poctles, on the Fpithalamium. 








— 


ODE LXVIL? 


Rix in bliss, T proudly seorn 
‘The wealth of Amalthea’s horn ; 

Nor should T ask to eall the throne 
Of the Tartessian prince my owa 53 


Is worth a dall eternity ! 


ODE LXVIIL* 


Now Neptune's month our sky deforms, 
‘The angry night-cloud teems with storms ; 
And savage winds, infuriate driven, 
Fly howling in the face of heaven ! 


‘Let's hymn th’ almighty power of wine, 
‘And shed libations on his shrine! 


the sun, benigaant, shed 
Dlandest influence o'er thy bed 5 


And 
serene a Ccatcese 


‘Tuex wove the lotus band to deck 
And fan with pensile wreath each neck ; 
And every guest, to shade his head, 
‘Three little fragrant chaplets spread ;* 


Arganthonlus, who lived, according to Lactan, an hundred 
fet iy yearns and reigned, scnrtog to erodes egy: 


4 This is composed of two fragments ; the seventleth and 
‘eighty-firet In Barnes, They are both found jo Kustathlus. 


2 Thre rgment form ths Woda of wich ar pee 
the elghty-seeond, seventy= 





Hos pcture ofthe pore pala 
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‘And one was of th’ Eayptian leaf, 
The rest were roses, fair and brief : 
‘While from a golden vase profound, 
To all on flowery beds around, 

‘A Hebe, of celestial shape, 

Pour'd the rich droppings of the grape! 





ODE LXX! 


‘A nmokes cake, with honey sweet, 
[Is all my spare and simple treat: 
‘And while a generous bowl I erown 
‘To float my little banquet down, 
Ltake the soft, the amorous lyre, 
‘And sing of love's delicious fire = 
In mirthful measures warm and free, 
Tsing, dear maid, and sing for thee! 


ODE LXX12 


Werrn twenty chords my lyre is hung, 
‘And while T wake them all for thee, 

‘Thou, O maiden, wild and young, 
Disport'st in airy levity. 


‘The nursling fawn, that in some shade 
Its antler’d mother leaves behind, > 
Is not more wantoaly afraid, 
More timid of the rustling wind ! 


ODE LXXIL4 


Fane thee well, perfidious maid, 
‘My soul, too long on earth delay'd, 


' Compiled by Barnes, from Atheneus, Heplwestion, and 
Arsenius, Seo Bares, 80th. 

2 This Thave formed from the eightysourth and cighty- 
‘AN of Barnes's edition. ‘The two fragments are found in 
‘Athenmeus. 

2 The murating fem, that in some thade 

‘ts aniler'd mother leaves behind, §¢.] To the original — 


* Horned bere, undoubtedly, seems a strange epithet ; 
Madame Dacier however observes, that Sophocles, Callima. 
hus, Ac. have all applied ic in te very same manner, and 
she seems to agroe in the conjecture of the scholiat upon 
Pindar, that perhaps horns are not always pecaliar to the 
amales.” think we say with more ewe conclude it to bea 
License ofthe poet, * just habere paellam eoroua." 

4 This fragmeut Is preserved ty the scholast upon Aristo 
hanes, and ts the elghty-seventh in Barnes, 





Delay'd, perfidious girl, by thee, 

Is on the wing for liberty. 

I fly toweck a kindlier sphere, 

Since thou hast ceas'd to love me here 1 


ODE LXXIIL* 


Awnrze: I bloom’d, a happy flower, 
‘Till Love approach’d one fatal hour, 
And made my tender branches feel 
‘The wounds of his avenging steel, 
‘Then lost I fell, like some poor willow 
‘That falls across the wintry billow! 


ODE LXxIv.* 


Moxancn Love, resistless boy, 

‘With whom the rosy Queen of Joy, 

And nymphs, whose eyes have Heaven's 1 
Disporting tread the mountain-dew ; 
Propitious, oh ! receive my sighs, 
Which, glowing with entreaty, rise, 

‘That thou wilt whisper to the breast 

Of her I love thy soft behest ; 

And counsel her to learn from thee, 

‘That lesson thou hast taught to me. 

Ah! if my heart no flattery tell, 

‘Thov'lt own I’ve learn'd that lesson well! 


ODE LXXv.7 


Srinrr of Love, whose locks wnroll'd, 
Stream on the breeze like floating gold 


"This to be found in Hepheestion, and Is theeight) 
of Barnes's edition. 

Thave omitted, from among these seraps, 8 very ct 
able tragmneat imputed to our poet, Bauty Euros 
‘which Is provorvod in the twelfth book of Atheneus, 
the ninety-frst in Barnes. Uf it was really Anscret 
wrote i, * nil fait unquasn sic impar sib.” Te is ina) 
(grou satire, and abounds with expressions that novel 
‘be eracefully translated. 

A fragment preserved by Dion Chrysostom, Ora 
Rogno, See Barnes, 3, 

7 This fragment, which Is extant In Athonwus () 
101.),i¢ supposed, 00 the authority of Chamseleon, | 
‘been aiktressed to Sappho. We have also a stanaa att 
tober, which some romancers have supposed to be her 
to Anscreo. ** Mais par malhour (as Bayle saya), 
‘Vint au monde enviroa cent ou six ringt ans avant Ana 
—Noweelies de la Rep. des Lett. tom. 1. de Noverstor 
‘The following te her fragment, the compilment of 





—— 











1 
Lore! my soal is full of thee, 
Alive to all thy luxury. 
Bot she, the nymph for whom I glow, 





coe erated 
Alas! T fear she keeps her charms, 
‘In store for younger, happier arms! 








ODR LXXvINL> 


‘Wars Cupid sees how thickly now, 
‘The snows of Time full o'er my brow, 


‘flitting. 
“ Pare thee wel, thou'st had thy day 1” 





Corro, whose lamp has Tent the ray, 


‘Which pleases, though so sadly teasing, 
‘And teases, though so sweetly pleasing !* 





‘Ler me resign this wretched breath, 
Since now remains to me 

No other balm than kindly death, 
‘To soothe my misery t* 


I xxow thou loy’st a brimming measure, 
‘And art a kindly, cordial host; 

But let me fill and drink at pleasare — 
‘Thus I enjoy the goblet most. « 





Yet feel not love's impassion'd care ; 
T think there's madness in my breast, 
‘Yet cannot find that madness there!? 


2 This ie generally inserted among the remalns of Alcus. 

Some, however, have attributed it to Anacreon. See our 

poet's twenty-second ode, and the notes. 

4 Seo Barnes, 1784. ‘This fragment, to which Thave taken 
the Iberty of afding a turn not to be found tn the original, 's 

‘ted by Luelan io Me short essay on the Gallle Hercules. 

4 Tharnes, 125th. This it in Sealiger's Posties. Gil hae 

‘omnlted it tn his collection of fragmneats 

2 This fragment ts extant In Arsenfus and Hophestion. 

See Barnes (62th), who has arranged the metre of it very 

skill. 

© Barnes, 781. ‘This fragment, which is found in Athe= 

‘nau, contalns an excellent lesson forthe votaris of Suplter 

‘Hospital, 


7 Found in Flophmation (vee Tames, 95th), and reminds 
‘ove somevhat of the following: — 

















— 
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‘Fnow dread Leucadia's frowning steep, 
Till plunge into the whitening deep = 
‘And there lie eold, to death resign’d, 
Since Love intoxieates my mind! ! 


‘Mix me, child, a cup divine, 
Crystal water, ruby wine : 
‘Weave the frontlet, richly flushing, 
O'er my wintry temples blushing. 
‘Mix the brimmer— Love and T 
‘Shall no more the contest try. 
‘Here—upon this holy bowl, 
surrender all my soul!® 





Axono the Epigrams of the Anthologia, are found. 
‘some panegyrics on Ansereon, which I had traus~ 
Jated, and originally intended as a sort of Coronis 
to this work. But I found upon consideration, 
that they wanted variety; and that a frequent 
recurrence, in them, of the same thought, would 
render a collection of such poems uninteresting. 
Tshall take the liberty, however, of subjoining a 
few, selected from the number, that I may not 
appear to have totally neglected those ancient 
tribates to the fame of Anacreon.» The four epi- 
grams which I give are imputed to Antipater 
Sidonins. They are rendered, perhaps, with too 
mach freedom ; but designing originally a trans 





‘Oa ot amo ; quare ld faclan fortasse requiris ; 
Nesclo; sed fier sentio, et excrucior, ——Carm. 53. 
Hove thee and hate thee, but (fT ean tell 
‘The cause of my love and my hate, may 1 die. 
{can foe, alas 1 ean feel it too well, 
‘That I love thes and bate thee, but eacmot tell why. 


1 This is also in Hephuestion, and perhaps is a fragment of 
‘tome poem, in which Anacreon had commemorated the fate 
‘of Sappho, 1a the 133M of Barnes. 


* Collected by Barnes, rom Demetrius Phalareus and Rute 
tathlus, nd eutjolnedin i edtiontotheeplgrame atribated 
to our poet.” And here i the ast of those ite veatered 
flowers, whlch Lthought 1 might venture with any grace to 
tranuphuat:—happy i it could be ald of the garland which 
they form, 3" af" Arancuras. 


4 Antipator Sidonias, tbe author of this epigram, lived, 
according to Voasius, de Poetis Gras, in the second year of 
the 100th Olympiad, Te appears, from what Cicero and 
‘Quilatiian have said of him, to have been a kind of improv. 
‘satore, See Institut. Orat,lib.x. cap. 7. There is nothing 
‘moreknown respecting this post, except someparticularsabout 





Jation of all that are extant om the subject, 1 
deayoured to enliven their uniformity by somet} 
indulging in the liberties of paraphrase, 


ANTIIATPOY 3AGNIOY, EIS ANAKPEONTA 


@AAAOI rexpaucopubos, Avaxpeor, oui o€ rit 
dpa re Neuurun roppupeaw werads 

arya agywoerros avelQsbourro 7araRTes, 
evades 8 exo 9s fbu xrorre peby, 

Oppa Ke To. orOH TE Ka OTTER TEP apATR:, 
Be ur @Oqevaur xpysereras eugporura, 
ro pidav avepfas, Gude, BapSerav, w ru» aot 

arta Tierhwoas Kar ou epwri Biov. 


Asoonp the tomb, oh, bard divine! 
‘Where soft thy hallow’d brow reposes, 
Long may the deathless ivy twine, 
And summer spread her waste of roses! 


And there shall many a fount distil, 
And many a rill refresh the flowers ; 

But wine shall be each purple rill, 
‘And every fount be milky showers. 


‘Thus, shade of him, whom Nature taught 
‘To tune his lyre and sou! to pleasure, 

‘Who gave to love his wenderest thoaght, 
‘Who gave to love his fondest measure, — 


‘Thus, after death, if shades can feel, 
‘Thou may’st, from odours round thee strear| 
A palse of past enjoyment steal, 
‘And live again in blissful dreaming! 


hhisitiness and daath, which are mentioned as eurious by 
‘and others —and there remain of his works bat afew 
{in the Anthologia, among which are found these 

upon Anacreon. These remains have been sometimes 
to another poet of the sare name, of whom Vostlus gi 
the following accoust : —"* Antipater Thessalonicensis 
tempore August! Ceesaris, ut qui saltantem viderit 
slcut constat ex quodam ejus epigrammate Aytedeyies, 
UL ue qxterpdar. At cum ac Bathylluen primar fates 
tomimos ae sub Augusto elarulsse, sats notum ex 
fe, ke." 

"The veader, who thinks tt worth observing, map 
strange oversight in Hoffinan's quotation of tht article 
‘Vossius, Leaic. Univers. By the omission of a 
‘har made Vosclas assert that the post Antipater was 
‘the Brat pantomime dancers in Home. 


Barnes, upon the epigram before us, mentions & 
it by Brodiwus, whieh ts not to be found in 
‘bat he more than once confounds Brodeus with another 


tator on the Anthologia, Vinceatius Obsopcrus, whe bas 
‘a tranadation of the epigram. 

+ Plea tamien Thewalaneaal txtuends ~iantar.— Brent] 
Aion et Eom 


















‘Tor AtrTor, ELs TON ATTON. 


EEINE, tapoy rapa Arror Avaxpeovros cpeiSior, 
EL ri rou ee BiBAaY mNder cua oedas, 
‘Ameicov sun amOdin, TMEITOY “yaP0S, OPA KEP ow 





So shall my sleeping ashes thrill 
‘With visions of enjoyment still. 
Not even in death can T resign 
‘The festal joys that once were mine, 





4 macros shell 
Has ever fang thy heart to sseell, $e.) We may guess 
from the wos oe Chan aaa that Anaeroon wae not ere 
‘writer of billet-doux, as some French erities 
Mn. Sen esc atic saceton ata wileend 
‘admiration, has given our poet a character Ly ho means ofan 
elevated east :— 
“Aussi eest pour cela que ta postérité 
‘L’a toujours Jostoment d’age en age ehanté 
‘Comme in frane goguenard, an de gointreriey 
‘Anni de hlllets-dous et de badinerie. 
‘Seo the vertex prefixed to his Poltes Grecs. ‘This is unlike 





Strange! who sar he tate cate tou, 
it avhile your studious eyes engage 5 

Pas fon ey cprsmeaiog tayo tet 

Tre aaen the Image of the Tian sage, 





[Best ofthe bards who deck the Muse's page.” 
"Phen i'you a, © That striping ord Kian woh" 
‘You tell them all he was, ad aptly tel. 
T have ensteavoured to do justice to the simpllelty of this 
Inscription by rendering it av literally, 1 believe, asa verse 
translation will alow. 
8 And drop thy goblets richesttear, $e} Thus Siwooides, 
{tm another of his epitaphs on our poots— 
Ka un ais 90 vergn gers, deb aaqmuee 
Amerie 
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‘When Harmony pursu'd my ways, 
And Bacchus wanton'd to my lays. ‘Ar length thy golden hourshave wing’ thi 
Oh! if delight could charm no more, And drowsy denth that eyelid steepeth 
If all the goblet’s bliss were o'er, ‘Thy harp, that whisper'd through each 1 
‘When fate had once our doom decreed, night? 
Then dying would be death indeed ; Now mutely in oblivion sleepeth! 
‘Nor could I think, unblest by wine, 
Divinity itself divinet She too, for whom that harp profusely shi 


‘Tor ATTON, EIY TON AYTON. 


‘nidewy yap Epwros «pus axowos" ex Be ce jawor 
roa re kau mcodias exer &eyfodias, 


4 And Bacchus wanton'd to my lays §.] The original 


hhere is corrupted, the line by 4 Awww, dc. is unintelligible. 


‘runck’s emendation improves the sense, but I doubt 1fit 


can be commeniled for elegance, He reads the line thas; — 
(be 5 Avwrven Marpires sores waar 
‘See Brunck, Analecta Veter. Poet. Grae. vol. tl. 


Thy darpy that whisper through cach Lingering might 


‘The purest nectar of its numbers, 2 
She, the young spring of thy desires, hath 
And with her blest Anacreon slumbers 


Farewell! thou had'st a pulse for every di 
‘That mighty Love could scatter fi 
quiver; 
‘And each new beauty found in thee a hea 
Whish thou, with all thy heart and so 
give her! 


Sing of her smiles bewitching power, 
‘Her every grace that warms and blewos 

‘Sing of her brow’s luxuriant ower, 

‘The beaming glory of her tresses. 
‘Tha expression here, asBue ssue, the flower of 
‘s borrowed from Anacreon hlimself, a8 appears bys 
of the poet preserved in Stobmus: Awumugas 3° ke 


be] To another of these pooms, * the nightly.speaking | aelar. 


pre" of the bard Is represented as not yet silent even after 


hi death, 
de dpdmngerac v1 ne ending sionwpee 
‘curse aghast em Qolerne ashen. 


‘Snaridee, us Avaagierre, 


‘To beauty’s smile and wine's delight, 
‘To joys be lov'd on earth 40 well, 

‘StH shall his spirit, all the night, 
‘Attune the wild, aérlal shell | 


2 The porest nectar of ite numbers 4c] Thus says 


Brune, ia the prologue to the satires of Peraius: — 
‘Cantare erodas Pegasclum nectar. 


Melos" i the usual reading In this line, and Casaubon has 


Aefended it; but “ nectar 4s, Think, much mare spirited. 


4 She, the young spring of thy desires, $c.) The original, 
ofan aa, Js beautiful. We regret that such praise should 
be lavished so preposteroasly, and feel that tho post's mis- 
tress Rurypsle would have deserved it batter. Her name 
hhas een told us by Meleager, as already quoted, and ja 


tnetherepigram by Aatipele. 
Bren egeomrura appar ad wader, 
euturan horeges artis imigit somes, 
seer Bees reqauaeng ons 
Teas may the nymph uroand thee par, 
aryype, thy tous desire, 
Basking her Dente nthe rar 
"Phat ght hve eye's disoving fre! 


1 Brunck ha prow; Dut comes Ube commun reading, ter sas 
‘teoticn . 


duct 





» Farewell! thou had'st pulse for every dart 
‘ever, *scopus eras naturt;" not * spoculator," 
‘ery falsely Interpets I. 

Vincentiua Obsoperus, upon thls passage, contr 





* nd each mete Deondy found in thee & heart § 
couplet is not otherwise ‘oy the origin 
it dilates the thougbt wich Antipater bas 6) 
cexprested. 

Critiag, of Athens, pays a tribate to the Legh 
luntry of Anacroon, calling him, with elegant « 
oaneon nego, 

"Tee 24 paves jthion ehagavee oe sae 
“Hivy Anweusred, Tag up "EXAAY" are 
operneier tir, gonminan weirs, 
‘Toos gave to Greece her treasure, 

‘Sage Anacreon, ange in loving j 
Fondly weaving lnysan pleasure 

For the malds who blush’ approving. 
‘When in nightly banquets sporting, 

‘Where's the guest could ever ly itm ? 
‘When with 

Where's 






























































appointed. I know not any one of them who ean 
‘be regarded as a model in that style ; Ovid made 
love like a rake, and Propertius like a school- 
master. ‘The mythological allusions of the latter 
are called erudition by his commentators; but 
such ostentatious display, upoa a subject so simple 
as love, would be now esteemed vague and puerile, 
and was even in his own times pedantic. It is 


ferred him to the gentle and touching ‘Tibullas ; 

‘but those defects, I believe, which a common 

reader condemns, have been regarded rather ag 

‘Deanties by those erudite men, the commentators ; 

who find a field for their 

in his Grecian learning and quaint obseurities, 
‘Tibullos 


‘natural feeling, 
tara to Delia, “Tune veniam subito*,” Se. is 
‘imagined with all the delicate ardour of a lover; 
and the sentiment of “nec te posse carere velimn,” 
however 


‘Verona, in my opinion, possessed more genuine 
feeling than any of them, His life was, I believe, 
‘unfortunate ; his associates were wild and aban- 
doned ; and the warmth of his nature took too 
much advantage of the latitude which the morals 
of those times so criminally allowed to the pas- 
sions. All this depraved his imagination, and 
made it the slave of his senses. But still a native 
sensibility is often very warmly perceptible ; and 
when he touches the ehord of pathos, he reaches 
immediately the heart, They who have felt the 
sweets of return to a home from which they have 
Tong been absent will confess the beauty of those 
simple unaffected lines : — 


‘very tears of poesy ; and when he complains of 
‘the ingratitade of mankind, even the i 
cannot but sympathise with him. I wish I were 


ishing that 60 many crities should have pre- 


and research, 


‘abounds with touches of fine and 
"The idea of his unexpected re- 


colloquial the expression may have been, 
‘natural, and from the heart, But the poet of 


‘© quid solu est beatius euris | 


His sorrows on the death of his brother nre the 


Lb. Blog. 
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‘poet; I should then endeavour to catch, by 
translation, the spirit of those beauties which T 
have always so warmly admired.* 

It seems to have teen peculiarly the fate of 
Cotullus, that the better and more valuable part 
of his poetry has not reached us; for there is 
confessedly nothing in his extant works to autho- 
rise the epithet “ doctus,” so universally bestowed 
upon him by the ancients. If time had suffered 
er ee enters pees shot 
have found among them some more purely amatory; 
et fed oe poms al Saws te Fee 


specimen of warm, yet chastened description, than | it 


hhis loves of Acine and Septimius ? and the few 
little songs of dalliance to Lesbia are distinguished 


by sich an exquisite playfulness, thnt they have | 


always been assumed as models by the most cle- 
grant modern Latinists. Still, it must be con- 
fessed, in the midst of all these beauties, 
— Medio de fonte leporum: 
‘Surgit amari aliquid, quod in tpais floribas angat.¢ 
Tt has often been remarked, that the ancients | 
‘knew nothing of gallantry ; and we are sometimes 
told there was too mach sincerity in their love to 
allow them to trifle thus with the semblance 


IPAs wince scntoriet to cela ‘Wotton, | * 

Setiieee slroat fo he noderon, deere | 

{a ecesiering hin point of comperiaon, and 
unclents for 


notions of gallantry from the insipid faders of th | * 


French romances, which have nothing congenial 
with the graceful levity, the “grata protervitas,” 
of a Rochester or a Sedley. 

As far as T can judge, the early poots of our | 
‘own Innguage were the models which Mr. Lirrur 
‘selected for imitation. ‘To attain their simplicity 
(“myo rarissima nostro simplicitas”) was his 
fondest ambition. He could not have aimed at a 
grace more difficult of attainment}; and his life 
‘was of too short a date to allow him to perfect 
gueh a taste; but how far he was likely to have 


succeeded, the eritie may judge from his produe- 
tions, 

1 have found among his papers a novel, in 
* tn the following Pooms, will be found a translation of one 


‘of bis Ainest Carton, but I fanoy I€ He only a mere school 
‘voy may, and doverves to be pralved for litle more than 
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‘roquires, that the Ramblers of Johnson, elaborate aa they 
appear, wore written with faeney, atl seldowe required ye 














‘But, Patty, not a world of charms 
Could e’er estrange my heart from thee ;— 
No, let me ever seek those arms, 
‘There still PU find variety, 


TO A BOY, WITH A WATCH. 
WRITTEN FOR A PuIEND. 


Is it not sweet, beloved youth, 
To rove through Eradition’s bowers, 

‘And cull the golden fruits of truth, 
‘And gather Fancy's brilliant flowers ? 


And is it not more sweet than this, 
‘To feel thy parents" hearts approving, X 
‘And pay them back in sums of bliss 
‘The dear, the endless debt of loving ? 


‘It must be so to thee, my youth 5 
‘With this idea toil is lighter 5 
‘This sweetens all the fruits of truth, 
‘And makes the flower of fancy brighter. 


‘The little gift we send thee, boy, 

‘May sometimes teach thy soul to ponder, 
If indolence or siren joy 

‘Should ever tempt that soul to wander. 











"Twill tell thee that the winged day 

Can ne'er be chain'd by man’s endeavour ; 
‘That life and time shall fade away, 

‘While heay’a and virtue bloom for ever 1 


SONG. 


Iv L swear by that eye, you'll allow, 
Its look is so shifting and new, 

‘That the oath I might take on it now 
‘The very next glance would undo. 
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‘Those babies that nestle 60 sly Still, my belov'd ! still keep in mind, 
‘Such thousands of arrows have got, However far remov'd from me, 
‘Phat an oath, on the glance of an eye ‘That there is one thoa leav'st behind, 
Such as yours, may be off ii a sbot, ‘Whose heart respires for only thee ! 
Should I swear by the dew on your lip, And though ungenial ties have bound 


‘Though cach moment the treasure renews, 


‘Af my constancy wishes to trip, 
‘I may kiss off the oath when I choose. 


‘Or a sigh may disperse from that flow'r 
‘Both the dew and the oath that are there 5 
‘And I'd make a new vow every hour, 
‘To lose them so sweetly in air. 


But clear up the heay'n of your brow, 
‘Nor funey my faith is a feather ; 

‘On my heart I will pledge you my vow, 
“And they both must be broken together ! 


To <6 


Rrowxwnen him thou leay’st behind, 
“Whose heart is warmly bound to thee, 
‘Close as the tend’rest links can bind 
A heart as warm as beart can be. 


Oh! Thad Jong in freedom rov'd, 
‘Though many seem'd my soul to share ; 

"Twas passion when I thonght I lov'd, 
"T'was faney when I thought them fair. 


Ev'n she, my muse's early theme, 
Beguit'd me only while she warm'd ; 

"Twas young desire that fed the dream, 
‘And reason. broke what passion form'd. 


But thou—ah ! better had it been 
[fT had still in freedom rov'd, 

IL had nv’er thy beanties seen, 
For then I never should have lov'd, 


‘Then all the pain which lovers feel 
Had never to this heart been known ; 

‘But then, the joys that lovers steal, 
Should they have ever been my own ? 


‘Ob trust me, when I swear thee this, 
Dearest! the pain of loving thee, 
‘The very pain is sweeter bliss 
‘Than passion’s wildest ecstasy. 





‘That little cage I would not part, 
Jn which my soul is prison'd now, 

For the most light and winged heart 
‘That wantons on the passing vow. 





‘Thy fate unto another's care, 
‘That arm, which clasps thy bosom round, 
‘Cannot confine the heart that’s there. 


No, no ! that heart is only mine 
By ties all other ties above, 

For I have wed it at a shrine 
‘Where we have hnd no priest bat Lowe. 


SONG, 


Warex Time, who stcals oar years awry, 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 

‘The mem'ry of the past will stay, 
‘And balf our joys renew. 

‘Then, Julis, when thy beanty's flow'r 
‘Shall feel the wintry air, 

Remembrance will recall the hour 
‘When thoa alone wert fair, 

‘Then talk no more of future gloom ; 
‘Our joys shall always last; 

‘For Hope shall brighten days to come, 
And Mem’ry gild the past. 


Come, Chive, fil the geaial bowl, 
I drink to Love and thee : 

‘Thou never canst decay in soul, 
Thoo't still be young for me. 

And as thy lips the tear-drop chase, 
‘Which on my cheek they find, 

So hope shall steal away the trace 
‘That sorrow leaves behind. 

‘Then fill the bow! — away with gloom f 
Our joys shall always last ; 

Yor Hope shall brighten days to come, 
And Mem'ry gild the past, 


But mark, at thought of future years 
‘When love shall lose its soul, 

My Chloe drops her timid tears, 
‘They mingle with my bow!. 

Hov like this bow! of wine, my fair, 


Our joys shall always last 
For Hope will brighten days to come, 
‘And Mem‘ry gild the past. 
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Rose, then, from Reuben so fatally sever ? 
ecratiead ‘Sad, sud were the words of the Seer of the Cave, 
Have ‘seen the | ‘That darkness should cover that castle for ever, 
rar! raepory ‘Or Reuben be sunk in the merciless wave f 
Sr pase as Dek fs ‘To the wisard she flew, saying, Tellme, ch, tell! 
‘Or canght the murmur'd sigh ? i me, 
And go ky re a, NaS EC, 
yeas © Yes, yes — whem 1 spirit shall toll the great bell 
And can you rend, by doubting still, Sef taleachelnemt ol great 
phic eehcees Scare aad abbey, your Reuben shall 
‘To you my soul's affections move, A 5 
i eels 
ciel leer ell And Rose felt a moment's release from her pain; 
oy Aas Reach etre listen'd, the tears from her 
Tears tad sat a prot ee — And hop'd she might yet see her hero again. 
‘Til bless your name, and die! 






















Fer ‘hod play'd in its halls, 4 
| iSite ern. 





‘That hero could smile at the terrors of death, 
‘When he felt that he died for the sire of his Rose; 
‘To the Oder he flew, and there, plunging beneath, 
In the depth of the billows soon found his re- 
ose. — 


How strangely the order of destiny falls ! — 
Not long in the waters the warrior lay, 

‘When a sunbeam was seen to glance over the walls, 
‘And the eastle of Willumberg-bask'd in the ray! 


All, all but the sou! of the maid was in light, 
‘There sorrow and terror lay gloomy and blank = 

‘Two days did she wander, and all the long night, 
In quest of her love, on the wide river's bank, 


‘Off, oft did she panse for the toll of the bell, 
‘And heard but the breathings of night in the air ; 

Long, long did she gaze on the watery swell, 
‘And saw but the foam of the white billow there, 


And often as midnight its vell would undraw, 
As she look'd at the light of the moon in the 


stream, 
She thought ‘twas his helmet of silver she saw, 
‘As the cusl of the surge glitter'd high in the 
beam. 


And now the third night was begemming the sky 
Poor Rose, on the cold dewy margent reelin'd, 
‘There wept till the tear almost froze in her eye, 
‘When — hark !—'twas the bell that came deep 
in the wind 





silvery | She startled, and saw, through the glimmering 





shade, 
A form o'er the waters in majesty glide 
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‘She knew ‘twas her love, though his cheek was 


decay’a, 
And his helmet of silver was wash'd by the tide. 


‘Was this what the Seer of the Cave hud foretold #— 
‘Dim, dim throngh the phantom the moon shot a 


gleam + 


‘Twas Reuben, but, ah! he was deathly and cold, 
‘And flected away like the spell of a dream ! 


‘Twice, thrice did he rise, and as often she thought 
From the bauk to embrace him, but vain her 


endeavour ! 


‘Then, plunging beneath, at a billow she caught, 
‘And sunk to repose on its bosom for ever! 


DID NOT. 


"Twas a new feeling — something more 

‘Than we had dared to own before, 
Which then we hid not; 

‘We saw it in each other's eye, 

‘And wish'd, in every half-breath'a sigh, 
To speak, but did not, 


She felt any lips’ impassion'd toach — 

“Twas the first time T dared so much, 
‘And yet she chid not 

But whisper'd o'er my burning brow, 

“Oh! do you doubt T love you now 2” 
Sweet soul ! I did not. 





‘Warmly I felt her bosom thrill, 
I press it closer, closer still, 

‘Though gently bid not ; 
Till—oh! the world hath seldom heard 
Of lovers, who s9 nearly err'd, 

And yet, who did not, 


0 

‘Taar wrinkle, when first I espied it 
‘At once put my heart oat of pain ; 

Till the eye, that was glowing beside it, 
Distarb'd my ideas again. 


3 This andes to a curious gem, upon which Cloudiaa has 


eft some very elaborate epigrarms. 


It was adrop of pure 


‘water enclosed withia wplece oferystal. Seo Claudlan.  Epl- 


"de Crystallo eal aqua Insrat." Addison mentions 3 


‘curfosty of this kind. at Man 5 and adds, "It issaeh a rarity 





‘Thou art just in the twilight at present, 
‘When woman's declension begins ; 
‘When, fuding from all that is pleasant, 
She bids a good night to her sins, 


Yet thou still art so lovely to me, 
‘I would sooner, my exquisite mother 
Repose in the sunset of thee, 
‘Than bask in the noon of another. 


To 
ON SOME CALUMNIES AGAINST HER CUARA) 


Is not thy mind a gentle mind ? 
Is not that heart a heart refin'd ? 
Hast thou not every gentle grace, 
We love in woman's mind and face ? 
And, ob ! art thow a shrine for Sin 
‘To hold her hateful worship in ? 


No, no, be happy — dry that tear — 
‘Though some thy heart hath harbour'd ne 
May now repay its love with blame ; 
‘Though man, who ought to shield thy fan 
Ungenerous man, be'first to shun thee ; 
‘Though all the world look cold upon thee, 
Yee shall thy pureness keep thee still 
Unharm'd by that surrounding chill ; 
Like the fared drop, in erystal found, ! 
Floating, while all was froz’n around, — 
Unchill'd, unchanging shalt thou be, 
Safe in thy own sweet purity. 


ANACREONTIC. 


In lachrymos verterat omne merum. 
‘Tre. th Le 


Paes the grape, and let it pour 
Around the board its purple sbow'r 5 
‘And, while the drops my goblet steep, 
Til think in woe the clusters weep, 


‘Weep on, weep on, my pouting vine ! 
Heav'n grant no tears, but tears of wine 
‘Weep on ; and, as thy sorrows flow, 
Tl taste the luxury of woe. 


4s this that Tsaw at Vendéme in France, whieh they 
pretend Is. tear that oar Saviour shed over Lazarus, al 
‘fathered up Uy an angel, who put Ie into atte eryst) 
and made 1 present of it te Mary Magdalen.” — da 
‘Remarks on several Parts of Naly. 
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For, trust me, they who never melt 
With pity, never melt with love ; 
And such will frown at all I've felt, 
‘And all my loving lays reprove. 


Bat if, perhaps, some gentler mind, 
‘Which rather loves to praise than blame, 
Should in my page an interest find, 
‘And linger kindly on my name 5 


‘Tell him —or, oh! if, gentler still, 
By female lips my name be blest : 
where do all affections thrill 
So sweetly as in woman's breast ?— 


Tell her, that he whose loving themes 
Her eye indulgent wanders o'er, 

Could sometimes wake from idle dreams, 
‘And bolder flights of famey soar 


"That Glory oft would claim the lay, 

‘And Friendship oft his numbers move 5 
But whisper then, that, “ sooth to say, 

“© His sweetest song was giv'n to Love!” 


TO JULIA, 


‘Tnovor Fate, my girl, may bid us part, 
Our souls it cannot, shall not sover ; 

‘The heart will seek its kindred heart, 
And cling to it as close as ever. 


But must we, must we part indeed ? 
Is all oar dream of rapture over ? 

And does not Julia's boom bleed 
‘To leave so deat, s0 fond a lover ? 


Does she too mourn? — Perhaps she may 
Perhaps she mourns our bliss so fleeting : 
But why is Julia’s eye so gay, 
If Julia’s heart like mine is beating? 


Toft have lov'd that sunny glow 

Of gladness in her blue eye gleaming — 
But can the bosom bleed with woe, 

While joy is in the glances beaming? 


No, no! — Yet, love, T will not chide ; 
Although your heart were fond of roving, 
‘Nor that, nor all the world beside 
Could keep your faithful boy from loving. 


You'll soon be distant from his eye, 
And, with you, all that's worth possessing. 
Oh! then it will be sweet to die, 
‘When life bas lost its only blessing! 





Wo Asses 


Sweer lady, look not thus again ; 
‘Those bright deluding smiles reeall 

A maid remember'd now with pain, 
‘Who was my love, my life, my all! 


Olt while this heart bewilder'd took 
‘Sweet poison from her thrilling eye, 
‘Thus would she smile, and lisp, and look, 
And I would hear, and gage, and sigh! 


Yes, I did love her — wildly love — 
‘She was her sex’s best deceiver ! 
And oft she swore she'd never rove — 
And I was destin'd to believe her! 


‘Then, Indy, do not wear the smile 
Of one whose smile could thas hetray ; 
Alas! I think the lovely wile 
Agnin could steal my heart away. 


For, when those spells that charm’'d my mind, 
‘On lips so pure as thine I see, 

I fear the heart which she resign'd 
Will err again, and fly to thee! 


NATURE'S LABELS. 
A FRAGMENT, 


In vain we fondly strive to trace 
‘The soul's reffection in the fuce ; 

In vain we dwell on lines and crosses, 
‘Crooked mouth, or short proboscis 5 
Boobies have look’d as wise and bright 
As Plato or the Stagirite : 

And many a sage and learned skull 

‘Has peep’d through windows dark and dull, 
Sinee then, thongh art do all it can, 

‘We ne'er ean reach the inward man, 

Nor (howsoe'er “ learn’ Thebans ” doubt) 
‘The inward woman, from without, 
‘Methinks ‘twere well if Nature could 
(And Nature could, if Nature would) 
‘Some pithy, short deseriptions write, 

On tablets large, in black and white, 
‘Which she might hang about our throttles, 
Like labels upon physic-bottles ; 

‘And where all men might read —hat stay — 
‘As dinlectic sages say, 

‘The argument most apt and ample 

For common use is the exauple. 

















CLORIS AND FANNY, 


Cromis! if I were Persia's king, 
Td make my graceful queen of thee ; 
While Fawr, wild and artless thing, 
Should but thy humble handmaid be. 


‘There is but one objection in it — 
‘That, verily, I'm much afraid 

T should, in some unlucky minute, 
Forsake the mistress for the maid. 


THE SHIELD. 


Say, did you not hear a voice of death! 
‘And did you not mark the paly form 


Which rode on the silvery mist of the heath, 
And sung a ghostly dirge in the etorm? 


Was it the wailing bird of the gloom, 

‘That shrieks on the house of woe all night? 
Ors shiv'ring fiend that flew to a tomb, 

‘To howl and to feed till the glance of light? 


"Twas not the death-bird’s cry from the wood, 
For shiv'ring fiend that hung on the blast; 
*Twas the shade of Helderic—man of Hood — 
It screams for the guilt of days that are past, 


See, how the red, red lightning strays, 
And scares the gliding ghosts of the heath? 
Now on the leafless yew it plays, 
‘Where hangs the shield of this son of death, 


‘That shield is blushing with mord'rons stains; 
Long has it hung from the cold. yew's spray j 

It is blown by storms and wash’d by rains, 
But neither ean take the blood away! 


‘Of by that yew, on the blasted field, 
‘Demons danee to the red moon's Tight ; 
While the damp boughs creak, and the swinging 
shield 


Sings to the raving spirit of night! 
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‘TO JULIA, 
‘WEEPING. 


On! if your tears are giv'n to care, 
Tf real woe disturbs your peace, 

Come to my bosom, weeping fair ! 
‘And I will bid your weeping ecase. 


But if with Funey's vision'd fears, 

With dreams of woe your bosom thrill ; 
‘You look so lovely in your tears, 

‘That I must bid you drop them still. 


In slumber, 1 prithee how is it 
‘That sonls are oft taking the air, 

And paying each other a visit, 
While bodies are heaven knows where? 


Last night, ‘tis in vain to deny it, 
‘Your Soul took @ fancy to roam, 

For [heard her, on tiptoe so quiet, 
‘Come ask, whether mine was at home. 


And mine let her in with delight, 
‘And they talk’d and they laugh’d the time 
through ; 
For, when souls come together at night, 
‘There is no saying what they mayn't do! 


And your little Soal, heaven bless her! 
Tad much to complain and to say, 

Of how sadly you wrong and oppress her 
By keeping her prison'd all day. 


“ If L happen,” said she, * but to steal 
“ For a peep now and then to her eye, 
“ Or, to quiet the fever I feel, 
 Sast venture abroad on a sigh ; 


© In an instant she frightens me in 
“ With some phantom of pradence or terror, 


“ For fear I should stray into sin, 
“Or, what is still worse, into error! 


So, instead of displaying my graces, 





‘Upon hearing this piteous confession, 
‘My Soul, looking tenderly at her, 

‘Declar’d, as for grace and discretion, 
‘He did not know much of the matter ; 


“ But, to-morrow, sweet Spirit!” he said, 
Be at howe after midnight, and then 
“I will come when your lady's in bed, 
“ And we'll talk o'er the subject again.” 


So she whisper’d a word in his ear, 

I suppose to her door to direct him, 
And, just after miduight, my dear, 

Your polite little Soul may expect him. 


TO ROSA. 
WRITTEN DURING ILLNESS, 


‘Tur wisest soul, by anguish torn, 
Will soon unlearn the lore it knew ; 

And when the shrining casket’s wora, 
‘The gem within will tarnish too. 


But love's an essence of the soul, 

Which sinks not with this chain of elay) 
Which throbs beyond the ehill eontrol 

Of with'ring pain or pale decay, 


And surely, when the touch of Death 
Dissolves the spiri’s earthly ties, 
Love still attends th’ immortal breath, 
‘And makes it purer for the skies! 


‘Oh Rosa, when, to seek its sphere, 
‘My soul shall leave this orb of men, 
‘That love which form’ its treasure here, 
Shall be its dest of treasures then! 


And as, in fabled dreams of old, 

Some air-bora genius, child of time, 
Presided o'er each star that roll'a, 

And track'd it through its path sublime; 


‘So thon, fair planet, not unled, 
Shalt through thy mortal orbit stray ; 
‘Thy lover's shade, to thee still wed, 
Shall linger round thy earthly way, 


Let other spirits range the sky, 





™ By daylight, in language and mien, ‘And play around each starry gem ; 
“ Tam shut up in corners and places, TI bask beneath that Ineid eye, 
“ Where truly I blush to be seen!” Nor envy worlds of suns to them. 
aul 
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‘The wreath you wove, the wreath you wove 
Our emblem well may be 





Come buy my Loves, &e. &e. 


But one was left, when Snsan came, 
‘One worth them all together ; 
‘At sight of her dear looks of shame, 
He smil'd, and prun’d his feather. 
She wish'd the boy—'twas more than whim— 
Her looks, her sighs betray'd it ; 
But kisses wore not enough for him, 
Lusk’d a heart, and ehe paid it ! 


"Ewould make you smile to've seen us 
First trade for this 
Sweet child of bliss, 

And then nurse the boy between us. 


‘Tae world hat jnst begun to steal 
Each hope that Jed me lightly on ; 
Tfelt not, ns T us'd to foel, 
‘And life grew dark und love was gone. 


No eye to mingle sorrow’s tear, 
No lip to mingle pleasure’s breath, 
No cireling arms to draw me near — 
"Twas gloomy, and I wish'd for death, 


But when T saw that gentle eye, 

Oh ! something, seem’d to tell me then, 
‘That I was yet too young to die, 

‘And hope nnd bliss might bloom again, 


‘With every gentle smile that crost 
‘Your kindling cheek, you lighted home 
Some feeling, which my heart had Iost, 
‘And peace, which far had learn’ to roam. 


"Twas then indeed so sweet to live, 
‘Hope look’d so new and Love so kind, 

‘That, though E mourn, T yet forgive 
‘The ruin they have left behind. 





< 














‘Yes, yes, I could have lov'd, as one 

‘Who, while his youth's enchantments fall, 
Finds something dear to rest upon, 

Which pays him for the loss of all, 


Neven mind how the pedagogue proses, 
‘You want not antiquity’s stamp ; 

A lip, that such fragrance discloses, 
Oh ! never should smell of the lamp, 


Old Cloe, whose withering kiss 
Hath long sat the Loves at defiance, 

Now, done with the science of bliss, 
May take to the blisses of science. 


But for you to be buried in books — 
Ah, Fanny, they're pitiful sages, 

‘Who coald not in one of your looks 
Read more than in millions of pages, 


Astronomy finds iu those eyes 
Better light than she studies above ; 

‘And Musie would borrow your sighs 
‘As the melody fittest for Love. 


Your Arithmetic only can trip 


If to count your own charms you endeavour ; 


‘And Eloquence glows on your lip 


‘When you swear, that you'll love me for ever. 


‘Thus you see, whot a brilliant alliance 
Of arts is ussembled in you ;— 

A course of more exquisite science 
“Man never need wish to pursue. 


And, oh !—if'a Fellow like me 
‘May confer a diploma of hearts, 

rene ae en eat Jaane 
‘My divine litte Mistress of Arts t 








‘DEATH OF A LADY. 


‘Swrer spirit! if thy airy sleep 
Nor sees my tears nor hears my sighs, 
‘Then will I weep, in anguish weep, 
Till the last heart's drop fills mine eyes, 


But if thy sainted soal can feel, 
‘And mingles in our misery 5 

‘Then, then my breaking heart Il seal— 
‘Thou shalt not hear one sigh from me 


‘The beam of morn was on the stream, 
But sallen clouds the day deform = 
Like thee was that young, orient beam, 
Like death, alas, that sullen storm { 


‘Thou wert not form'd for living here, 

So link'd thy soul was with the sky ; 
‘Yet, ab, we held thee all so dear, 

‘We thought thou wert not form’d to die, 





TNCONSTANCY. 


Axp do I then wonder that Julia deceives my 
‘When surely there's nothing in nature | 


‘common ? 
She vows to be true, and while vowing she I) 


no 
And could I expect any more from a wom 


Ot, woman your heart «pil esate} 

And Mahomet's doctrine was not too sever 

‘When he held that you were but materials of 
sure, 

And reason ind thinking were ont of 


By your heart, when the fond sighing lover 
‘win it, 
He thinks that an age of anxiety's paid ; 
But, ob, while he's blest, let him die st 


minute— 
‘If he live but a day, he'll be surely betray’ 





THE NATAL GENIUS. 


4 bina, 
Fo/sh= ce 
‘TINE MORNING OF XK BUTICDAT. 


Ix witching slumbers of the night, 
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‘That brother's breast was warm with trath, 
‘Was bright with honowe's purest ray ; 

He was the dearest, gentlest youth— 
‘Ah, why then was he torn away ? 


He should have stay'd, have linger'd here 
"To soothe his Julia’s every woe ; 

‘He should have chas'd each bitter tear, 
‘And not have caus'd those tears to flow. 


We saw within his soul expand 
‘The fruits of genius, nurs’d by taste ; 
‘While Science, with a fost'ring hand, 
‘Thy life should glide in peace along, Upon his brow her chaplet plac'd. 
Calm as some Ionely shepherd's song. 
‘That's beard at distance in the grove ; We saw, by bright degrees, his mind 
‘No clond should ever dim thy sky, Grow rich in all that makes men dear ;— 
t Tie, Enlighten’d, social, and refin’d, 
In friendship firm, in love sincere. 


Such was the youth we loy'd so well, 
‘And such the hopes that fate denied ;— 


‘We lov'd, bat ah! could scarcely tell 
How deep, how dearly, till he died | 





Close as the fondest links could strain, 
‘Twin'd with my very heart he grew 5 
And by that fate which breaks the chain, 

‘The heart is almost broken too. 


Iw wedlock a species of lottery lies, 
‘Where in blanks and in prizes we deal s 
But how comes it that you, such a capital prize, 
Should so long have remain’d in the wheel 7 


If ever, by Fortune's indulgent decree, 
‘To me such a ticket should roll, 
A sixteenth, Heay'n knows! were sufcient for 
me; 
‘For what could J do with the whole? 


























A DREAM. 


I gmovares tie allied ty 
‘burning shrine : 

Lhe wy a os, 
‘And plac'd it near to mine. 


saw thy heart begin to melt, 
Like ice before the sun ; 

Till both a glow congenial felt, 
And mingled into one ! 


‘Wrest all my soul, then, let us part, 
Since both are anxious to be free 5 
‘And I will send you home your heart, 
If you will send back mine to me. 


‘We've had some happy hours together, 
‘But joy must often change its wing ; 
And spring would be but gloomy weather, 

If we had nothing else bat spring. 


"Tis not that I expect to find 
A more devoted, fond, and true one, 

‘With rosier check or sweeter mind. 
Enough for me that she's a new one. 





‘Thus let us leave the bower of love, 
Where we have loiter'd loag in bliss ; 
And you may down that pathway rove, 


While T shall take my way through this. 


ANACREONTIC. 


Sux never look’d 0 kind before— 
Yet why the wanton's smile recall ? 

“T’ve seen this witchery o'er and o'er, 
“Tis hollow, vain, and heartless all !” 


‘Thus 1 said and, sighing, drain’d 
‘The cup which she so late had tasted ; 
Upon whose rim still fresb remain’d 
‘The breath, so oft in falsehood wasted, 


T took the harp, and woald have sung 
As if ‘twere not of her T sang ; 

‘But still the notes on Lamia hung— 
On whom but Lantis could they bang ? 








‘That kiss, for which, if worlds were mine, 
A world for every hiss I'd give her. 


To let the spirit’s light shine through. 

Of these [ sang, and notes and words 
Were sweet, as if the very air 

From Lamia’s lip hung o'er the chords, 
‘And Lamia’s voice still warbled there! 

But when, alas, I tura’d the theme, 
And whea of vows and oaths T spoke, 

Of trath and hope’s seducing dream— 
‘The chord beneath my finger broke. 


False harp! false woman! —snch, oh, such. 
Are lutes too frail and hearts too willing) 
Any hand, whate'er its touch, 
Can set their chords or pulses thrilling. 


And when that thrill is most awake, 
‘And when you think Heay‘n's joys await, 
‘The nymph will change, the chord will bre 
Oh Love, oh Music, how I hate you! 


TO JULIA. 


T saw the peasant’s hand unkind 
From yonder oak the ivy sever; 
‘They scem'd in very being twin’d ; 
‘Yet now the oak is fresh as ever! 
‘Not so the widow’d ivy shines: 
‘Torn from its dear and only stay, 
In drooping widowhood it pines, 
And scatters all its bloom away. 
‘Thos, Julia, did our hearts entwine, 
Till Fate disturb’d their tender ties : 
‘Thus gay indifference blooms in thine, 
‘While mine, deserted, droops and dies! 


HYMN 
OF A VIRGIN OF DELPHI 
AY THE TOM OF ER MOTHER, 


“On, lost, for ever lost —no more 
Shall Vesper light our dewy way 








‘To JULIA. 
—tine melt nulla Venme, — SemeiA. 


‘ue naete re ply Seed O58 


‘How off I've heard thee fondly say, 
‘Thy vital palse shall cease to play 


‘So twinn’d are we in loving ! 


THE TEAR. 


‘Ox beds of snow the moonbeam slept, 
‘And chilly was the midnight gloom, 
‘When by the damp grave Ellen wept — 
Fond maid ! it was her Lindor’s tomb ! 


‘A warm tear gush’d, the wintry air 
Congeald it as it flow'd away = 

All night it lay an iee-drop there, 
“At morn it glitter’d in the ray. 


An angel, wand'ring from her sphere, 
‘Who saw this bright, this frozen gem, 

‘To dew-ey'd Pity brought the tear, 
‘And hung it on her diadem ! 


THE SNAKE. 


My love and I, the other day, 
‘Within a myrtle arbour lay, 
‘When near us, from a rosy bed, 
A little Snake pat forth its head, 


“ See," said the maid with thoughtful eyes — 
* Youder the fatal emblem lies ! 

* Who could expect such hidden harm 

“ Beneath the rose’s smiling charm 2” 


is Dialogue on Music, " The youth who brings the Tempie 
Jaarel to Delph is always attended by a player on the tute,” 
‘Atha por neu ry xermmnusfors raids rae Tigerveey Batre os 
Aigner wagouagrs audnres. 
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Never did grave remark occur 

‘Less d-propos than this from her. LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 
rose to kill the snake, bat she, ee ee eee 
Half-smiling, pray'd it might not be. 

“ No," said the maiden —and, alas, ‘Sri, the question C mast parry, 
‘Her eyes spoke volumes, while she said it— Still a wayward truant prove 

“Long as the snake is in the grass, Where I love, I must not marry ; 
“ One may, perhaps, have cause to dread it : ‘Where I marry, cannot love. 

« But, when its wicked eyes appear, : i 

And when we know for what they wink 6, a oe me eae 
One must be very simple, dear, : pobostte aia eh: H 
*To let it wound one— don't you think so 7" | Marne wid fogs: 


TO ROSA. 


Is the song of Rosa inte ? 
‘Once snch lays inspir'd her Inte ! 
Never doth a sweeter song 
Steal the breeay lyre along, 
‘When the wind, in odours dying, 
‘Wooes it with enamour'd sighing. 


Ts my Rosa's lute unstrang ? 
Once 1 tale of peace it sung 

‘To her lover's throbbing breast — 
‘Then was he divinely blest ! 
Ah ! but Rosa loves no more, 
‘Therefore Rosa's song is o'er 5 
And her late neglected lies ; 
‘And her boy forgotten sighs. 
Silent lute— forgotten lover — 
‘Rosa's love and song are over ! 


ELEGIAC STANZAS, 
‘Ste juval perire. 
‘Waren wearled wretches sink to sleep, 
How heavenly soft their slumbers lie 1 
How sweet is death to those who weep, 
‘To thosg who weep and long to die t 


‘Saw you the soft and grassy bed, 

‘Where flow’rets deck the green earth's breast? 
"is there I wish to lay my head, 

"Tis there I wish to sleep at rest, 


Ob, let not tears embalm my tomb, — 
‘None bat the dows at twilight given ! 
Oh, let not sighs disturb the 








gloom, 
None but the whisp’ring winds of heaven! 








‘Wise enough, but never rigid ; 
Gay, but not too lightly free ; 
Chaste as snow, and yet not frigid; 
Fond, yet satisfied with me: 


‘Were she all this ten times over, 
All that heav'n to earth allows, 
T should be too much her lover 
Ever to become her spouse, 
‘Love will never bear enslaving 5 
‘Summer garments suit him best; 
Bliss itself is not worth having, 
If we're by compulsion blest, 


ANACREONTIC, 
1 Prix’ to thee, to thee T drank, 


At length I bid an artist paint 
‘Thy image in this ample eap, 
‘That T might sce the dimpled saint, 
‘To whom T quaff'd my neetar mp. 


Behold, how bright that purple lip 

‘Now lashes through the wave at me} 
Every roseate drop Lip 

Is just like kissing wine from thee. 


And still T drink the more for this; 





And —in the nectar flows again. 


So, here's to thee, my gentle denry 
‘And may that eyelid never shine 
‘Beneath a darker, bitterer tear 
‘Than bathes it in this bow! of mine t 
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Come, twine the wreath, thy brows to shade ; 
‘These flow'rs were call'd at noon; — 
Like woman's love the rose will fade, 
‘But, ah! not talf so soon. 
For though the flower’s decay'd, 
{ts fragrance is not o'er ; 
But once when love's betray'd, 
Its sweet life blooms no more, 


‘THE PHILOSOPHER ARISTIPPUS | 
To A LAMP 
WHICH HAD BEEN GIVEN HIM OY LALs, 
‘Datel consela Jectull tucerna. 
‘ManrtaL hxly. opt. 29, 
“ Out love the Lamp" (my Mistress said), 
“ The faithful Lamp that, many a night, 
“ Beside thy Lais' lonely bed 
“ Has kept its litte watch of light. 


Full offen has it soen her weep, 
And fix her eye upon its flame, 
“Till, weary, she has sunk to sleep, 
Repeating her beloved's name. 


“ Then love the Lamp—'twill often lead 
“Thy step through Iearning’s sacred way ; 

“ And when those studious eyos shall read, 
“At midnight, by its lonely ray, 





sighs, 
The fringe that from the half-sbut lid 
-Adown the cheek of roses lies : 


By these, by all that bloom untold, 
And long as all shall charm my heart, 
Til love my little Lamp of gold — 
‘My Lamp and I shall never part. 


| lishment of thelr Lamps, from the famous 


‘which we fiod ia the Romanum Museum Mich, Ang, Cate 
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Anil, soon as night shall close the eye 
OF heaven's young wanderer in the west ; 
‘When seers are gazing on the sky, 
‘To find their future orbs of rest ; 
‘Then shall I tuke my trembling way, 
‘Unseen but to those worlds above, 
‘And, led by thy mysterious ray, 
Steal to the night-bower of my love. 


TO MRS. ——. 
(OW HER MEAUTIFUL TRANSLATION OF 
‘VOUTURE’S Kiss. 


Mon hime nur mon Wore dol tre toute wntidre, 
‘Pour savourer le mel qu sur ia votre Gait, 
‘Mais ca me retirant, elle resta derritre, 
‘Tat doce doux plaisir Vamoreo lh restolt, 
Vorrune. 
‘How heay'aly was the poet's doom, 
‘To breathe his spirit through a kiss; 
And lose within so sweet a tomb 
‘The trembling messenger of bliss { 


And, sure his sou! return'd to feel 
‘That it again could ravish’d be 5 

For in the kiss that thou didst steal, 
Wiis life and soul have fled to thee, 


RONDEAU. 


“Goon night! good night!" — And is it so? 
And must I from my Rosa po? 

‘Ob Ross, say “ Good night !” once more, 
And T'l repeat it o'er and o'er, 

Till the first glance of dawning light 

Shall find us saying, still, * Good night" 





Foatenelle's gallantry 
‘ident is 0, well and justly ridiculed tn the Akakia of Vol- 
talre. 
‘Maupertuis may be thought to have borrowed from the an 
that indiseriminate 





‘tonal ventimest hax been y 


ables | qu ne conldare que Gas proven ous le plalar sont da 


‘méme genre,” Re. ie. 
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-And still “ Good night,” my Rosa, say — 
‘Bat whisper still, “ A minute stay ;” 
‘And I will stay, and every minute 
Shall have an age of transport in it ; 
‘Till Time himself shall stay bis fight, 
‘To listen to our sweet “ Good night.” 


“ Good night!” you'll murmur with a sigh, 
And tell me it is time to fly: 

And I will vow, will swear to go, 

‘While still that sweet voice murmurs “ No!” 
Till slumber seal our weary sight — 

And then, my love, my soul, * Good night!” 


SONG. 


‘Wary does aaure deck the sky ? 
"Tis to be like thy looks of blue 5 
‘Why is red the rose’s dye? 
Because it is thy blushes’ hue. 
All that’s fair, by Love's decree, 
Has been made resembling thee ! 


‘Why is falling snow so white, 

Bat to be like thy bosom fair? 
‘Why are solar beams so bright? 

‘That they may seem thy golden hair ! 
All that's bright, by Love's decree, 
‘Has been made resembling thee ! 


‘Why are nature's beauties felt? 
Oh ! "tis thine in her we see ! 
‘Why has music power to melt? 
Oh! because it speaks like thee, 
All that’s sweet, by Love's decree, 
Has been made resembling thee! 


TO ROSA." 


Lixe: one who trusts to summer skies, 
And puts his little bark to sea, 

Is he who, Iur’d by smiling eyes, 
Consigns his simple heart to thee. 


For fickle is the summer wind, 
And sadly may the bark be tost ; 
For thow art sure to change thy mind, 
And then the wreiched heart is lost! 





WRITTEN IN A COMMONPLACE BOO 
exten 
“THE BOOK OF FOLLIES ;* 
(x nem EVERY ous SEAT GrENED fF Was vo CONTESCTE AIREY 


‘To THE BOOK OF FOLLtES. 
‘Tare tribute’s from a wretched elf, 
‘Who hails thee, emblem of himself 
‘The book of life, which I have trac'd, 
‘Has been, like thee, » motley waste 

OF follies scribbled o'er and o'er, 

One folly bringing hundreds more. 
Some have indeed been writ so neat, 
In characters so fair, s0 sweet, 

‘That those who jadge not too severely, 
Have said they lov'd such follies dearly: 
Yet still, O book the allusion stands 
For these were penn'd by female hands : 
‘The rest —alas! I own the trath — 
Have all been scribbled so uncouth 
‘That Prudence, with a with'ring look, 
Disdainful, flings away the book. 

Like thine, its pages here and there 
Have oft been stain’d with blots of care ; 
‘And sometimes hours of peace, Lown, 
Upon some fairer leaves have shown, 
White as the snowings of that heay’n 
By which those hours of peace were given, 
But now no longer — such, oh, such 
‘The blast of Disappointment's touch !— 
‘No longer now those hours appear ; 
Each leaf is sullied by a tear : 

Blank, blank is ev'ry page with eare, 
Not ev'n a folly brightens there. 

‘Will they yet brighten? —never, never! 
‘Then shut the boot, Q God, for ever! 


TO ROSA. 
Sax, why should the girl of my soul be in teary 
‘Ata meeting of rapture like this, 
‘When the glooms of the past and the sorrow 
years 
‘Have been paid by one moment of bliss ? 
Are they shed for that moment of blissful delig 
Which dwells on her memory yet ? 
Do they flow, like the dews of the love-breath) 


night, 
‘From the warmth of the sun that has set # 
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‘comes the Harp, when the combat is 


oes are resting, and Joy isin bloom — 
is hang loose from the brow of the 
























‘eye breath’ flame = 
‘neck the white anm was flung 








‘Repeat its magie o'er and o'er, 
And let the sound my lips adore, 
Live in the breeze, till every tone, 
‘And word, and breath, speaks her alone, 


Give me the wreath that withers there, 

Tt was but last delicious night, 

It circled her laxariant hair, 

And caught her eyes’ reflected light. 
‘Oh | haste, and twine it round my brow: 
‘Tis all of her that's left me now. 

‘And see—each rosebud drops a tear, 
‘To find the nymph no longer here — 
No longer, where such heavenly charms 
As hers should be — within these arms, 


SONG. 


Fry from the world, © Bessy! to-me, 
‘Thou wilt never find any sincerer ; 

Til give up the world, © Bessy! for thee, 
Tean never meet any that's dearer. 

‘Then tell me no more, with a tear and a sigh, 
‘That our loves will be censur’d by many; 

All, all have their follies, and who will deny 
‘That ours is the sweetest of any F 


‘When your lip has met mine, in communion so 


sweet, 
Have we felt as if virtue forbid it ?— 

‘Have we felt as if heav'n denied them to meet ?— 
No, rather ‘twas heay'a that did it 

So innocent, love, is the joy we then sip, 
So little of wrong is there in it, 

‘That I wish all my errors were lodg’d on your lip, 
And Td kiss them away in a minute, 


‘Then come to your lover, oh ! fly to his shed, 
From a world which T know thou despisest ; 

And slumber will hover as light o'er our bed 
‘As wer on the couch of the wisest. 


Anaevu gotgaeror shen jeder, ence nue 
‘Ail mw makes Saini seems 
‘Brexck. Analect. tom, 1. p28 
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And when o'er our pillow the tempest is driven, 
And thou, pretty innocent, fearest, 

TM tell thee, itis not the chiding of heav'n, 
“Tis only our lullaby, dearest. 


And, ch ! while we lie on our deathbed, my love, 


‘Looking back on the scene of oar errors, 
A sigh from my Bessy shall plead then above, 
And Death be disarm’d of his terrors. 

And each to the other embracing will say, 
“Farewell! Iet us hope we're forgiven.” 
‘Thy last fading glance will illumine the way, 
‘And a kiss be our passport to heaven 1 


THE RESEMBLANCE. 


vo cercand’ fo, 
‘Donna, quant’ © possibile, ta altrut 
‘Ta desiata vostra forma vera. 

Preraano. Sounett 4, 





‘Yes, if were any common love, 
‘That Jed my pliant heart astray, 

T grant, there's not a power above, 
Could wipe the faithless crime away. 


But, ‘twas my doom to err -with one 
In every Jook 80 like to thee 

‘That, underneath yon bleséed sun, 
So fair there are but thou and she. 


‘Both born of beanty, at a birth, 

‘She held with thine a kindred sway, 
And wore the only shape on earth 

‘That could have lor'd my soul to stray. 


_ Then blame me not, if false T be, 
"Twas Jove that wak'd the fond exeese 5 
‘My heart had been more true to thee, 
‘Had mine eye pried thy beauty less. 





FANNY, DEAREST. 


‘Yes! had [leisure to sigh and mourn, 
Fanny, dearest, for thee Id sigh ; 
And every smile on my check should turn 





‘Then bid me not to despair and pine, 
‘Fanny, dearest of all the dears t 

‘The Love that's order'd to bathe in win 
Would be sure to take cold in tears. 


If sunshine cannot dissolve thy snow, 
T shall never attempt it with rain, 


‘THE RING. 
To 


No—Lady! Lady! keep the ring: 
‘Oh! think, how many a future year, 

Of placid smile and downy wing, 
‘May sleep within its holy sphere. 


‘Do not disturb their tranquil dream, 
Jove hath ne'er the myst'ry war 
Yet heav'a will shed a soothing: beam, 
‘To bless the bond itself hath form’. 


But then, that eye, that burning eye;— 
Oh ! it doth ask, with witching power, 
If heaven can ever bless the tie 
‘Where love inwreaths no genial flower t 


Away, away, bewildering look, 
Or all the boast of virtue’s o'er 5 
Go—hie thee to the sage’s book, 
And learn from him to feel no more, 


Teaunot war thee : every touch, 
‘That brings my pulses close to thine, 

‘Tells me T want thy aid os mach — 
Ey‘a more, alas, than thou dost mine. 





‘To tears when thou art nigh. 
‘But, between love, and wine, and sleep, ‘Yet, stay, —one hope, one effort yet — 
So busy a life T live, A -moment tum those eyes away, 
‘Thst even the time it would take to weep And let me, if T ean, forget 
Is more than my heart can give, ‘The light that leads my soul astray, 
: 
& ais 








Wish all these wily nets of heart. 
Obt thine is not my earliest vow: 








Is the fiction they dream to the truth that they 
know. 


‘Oh! who, that bas e’er enjoyed rapture complete, 

Would ask how we feel it, or why it is sweet 5 

‘How rays are confus'd, or how particles fly 

‘Through the medium refin'd of a glance ora sigh; 

Is there one, who but once would not rather haye 
known it, 

‘Than written, with Harvey, whole volumes upon it? 


As for you, my sweet voiced and invisible love, 
‘You must surely be one of those spirits, that rove 
By the bank where, at twilight, the poet reclines, 
‘When the star of the west on his solitude shines, 
‘And the magical fingers of fancy have bung’ 
‘Every breeze with a sigh, every leaf with a tongue, 
‘Oh! hint to him then, 'tis retirement alone 
Can hallow his harp or ennoble its tone ; 

Like you, with a veil of seclusion between, 
‘His song to the world let him utter unseen, 
‘And like you, a legitimate child of the spheres, 
‘Escape from the eye to enrapture the ears, 


‘Sweet spirit of mystery! how I should love, 
In the wearisome ways I am fited to rove, 
To have you thus ever invisibly nigh, 
Inhaling for over your song and your sigh ! 
‘Mid the crowds of the world and the murmurs of 


carey 
Tmight sometimes converse with my nymph of the 


air, 
And turn with distaste from the clamorons crew, 
‘To steal in the pauses one whisper from you. 


‘Then, come and be near me, for ever be mine, 
‘We shall hold in the air a communion divine, 
As sweet as, of old, was imagin’d to dwell 
In the grotto of Numa, or Socrates’ cell. 

And oft, at those lingering moments of night, 

‘When the, heart’s busy thoughts have pat slumber 
to flight, 

‘You shall come to my pillow and tell me of love, 

Such as angel to angel might whisper above, 

Sweet spirit!—and then, could you borrow the 
tone 

OF that voice, to my car like some fiiry-rong 
known, 


"The voice of the one upon earth, who has twin’d 
With her being for ever my heart and my sind, 
‘Though lonely and far from the light of her smile, 
‘An exile, and weary and hopeless the while, 

Could you shed for a moment her voice on my ear, 
I will think for that moment, that Cara is near 5 
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‘That she comes with consoling enchantment to 
speak, 


And kisses my eyelid and breathes on my cheek, 
And tells me, the night shall go rapidly by, 
For the dawn of our hope, of our heaven is nigh. 


Fair spirit! if such be your magical power, 
1 will ighten the lapse of fall many an hour ; 
‘And, let fortune’s realities frown as they will 
Hope, funcy, and Cara may smile for me stil. 


‘THE RING. 
Arann, 


Annulus ille vist, Ovin. Aimar. Hibs Ul leg, 1B. 


‘Tue happy day at length arriv’d 
‘When Rupert was to wed 

‘The fairest maid in Saxony, 
“And take her to his bed. 


As soon as morn was in the sky, 
‘he feast and sports began ; 
‘The men admir’d the happy maid, 

‘The maids the happy man, 


In many a sweet deviee of mirth 
‘The day was pass’d along ; 

And some the featly dance anus'd, 
And some the duleet song. 


‘The younger maids with Isabel 
Disported through the bowers, 

And deck'd her robe, and crown'd her head 
‘With motley bridal flowers. 


Young Rupert and bis friends repair'd 
‘Unto a spacious cvart, 

‘To strike the bounding tennis-ball 
Tn feat and manly sport, 


1 dessa ery i et yt Nad xy Sarton 
the wareery by this wtorys T rather 

Rape egh nd oaeae ar becca a eet 
‘design was W ridicule that distemper taste whied prefers 


‘thore monsters of the fancy to the "apecieas miracula ™ of | 
imagination. 
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‘The bridegroom on his finger wore 
‘The wedding-ring so bright, 
‘Which was to grace the lily nnd 

Of Isabel that night. 


And fearing he might break the gem, 
Or lose it in the play, 

Iie look’d around the court, to see 
Where he the ring might lay, 


Upon its marble finger then 
He tried the ring to ft; 

And, thinking it was safest there, 
‘Thereon he fasten'd it. 


And now the tennis sports went om, 
Till they were wearied all, 

And messengers announe’d to them 
‘Their dinner in the hall. 


‘Young Rupert for his wedding-ring 
Unto the statue went ; 

But, ob, how shock’d was he to find. 
‘The marble finger bent ! 


‘The hand was clos'd upon the ring 
‘With firm and mighty elasps 

In vain he tried, and tried, and tried, 
He could not lose the grasp! 


‘Then sore sarpris'd was Rupert's mind- 
‘As woll his mind might be ; 

“Tl come,” quoth he, * at night agai, 
“ When none are here to see.” 


He went unto the feast, and much 
‘He thonght upon his ring ; 

And marvell'd sorely what could mean 
So very strange a thing! 


‘The feast was o'er, and to the court 
He hied without delay, 

Resolv'd to break the marble hand 
‘And force the ring away, 


1 Mba, by a note in the manuscript, that We Het wit 








He search’ the base, and all the court, 
Bot nothing could he find ; 

‘Then to the castle hied he back 
‘With sore bewilder'd mind. 


‘Within he found them all in mirth, 





At length from this invisible 
‘These words to Rupert came : 

(Oh God ! while he did hear the words 
‘What terrors shook his frame !) 


“ Husband, husband, I've the ring 
"Thou gav’st to-day to me ; 

“ And thou'rt to me for ever wed, 
“ As T am wed to thee !” 


‘And all the night the demon lay 


But when the dawn of day was near, 
‘The horrid phantom fled, 

‘And left th’ affrighted youth to weep 
By Isabel in bed, 


And all that day a gloomy cloud 
‘Was seen on Rupert’s brows 5 


But oh { when midnight came, again 
‘The fiend was at his side, 

And, as it strain’d him in its grasp, 
‘With how] exulting cried ;— 


“ Husband, husband, I've the ring, 
“ ‘The ring thou gav'st to me ; 
«And thou'rt to me for ever wed, 

“ As 1 am wed to thee!” 


In agony of wild despair, 
He started from the bed ; 
And thus to his bewilder'd wife 
‘The trembling Rupert said 


* Oh Isabel! dost thou not see 
“A shape of horrors here, 

“ ‘Phat strains me to its deadly kiss, 
“ ‘And keeps me from my dear?" 


“ No, no, my love | my Rupert, I 
“ No shape of horrors see; 

And much I mourn the phantasy 
‘Phat keeps my dear from me.” 
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‘This night, just like the night before, And, as the gloomy train ndvane'd, 
In terrors pass'd away, Rupert beheld from far 

Nor did the demon vanish thence A female form of wanton mien 
Before the dawn of day. ‘High seated on a car. 

Said Rupert then, “My Isabel, And Rupert, as he gaz'd upon 
“ Dear partner of my woe, ‘The loosely vested dame, 

“To Father Austin’s holy eave ‘Thought of the marble statue's look, 


This instant will I go.” 


Now Austin was a reverend man, 
Who acted wonders maint — 

‘Whom all the country round beliewd 
A devil or a saint! 


To Father Austin’s holy cave 
‘Then Rupert straightway wen! 

And told him all, and ask’ him how 
These horrors to prevent, 





‘The Father heard the youth, and then 
Retir'd awhile to pray; 

And, having pray’d for half an hour 
Thus to the youth did say: 


“ ‘There is a place where four roads meet, 
* Which 1 will tell to thee ; 

“ Be there this eve, at fall of night, 
“ And list what thou shalt see. 


“ Thou'lt see a group of figures pass 
“In strange disorder’d crowd, 

“ Travelling by torchlight through the roads, 
« With noises strange and loud. 


And one that's high above the rest, 
« Terrifio towering o'er, 

“ Will make thee know him at a glance, 
“ So Ineed say no more. 


“To him from me these tablets give, 
“ They'll quiek be understood ; 


“ Thou need’st not fear, but give them straight, 


"ve scrawI'd them with my blood!" 





‘The night-fall came, and Rupert all 
In pale amazement went 

‘To where the cross-roads met, as he 
‘Was by the Father sent. 


And lo! 2 group of figures came 








For hers was just the same, 


Behind her wall’ hideous form, 
With eyeballs flashing death 
Whailtr breath’, a oulphuy'd moe 
Came burning in his breath. 


‘He seem’d the first of all the crowd, 
‘Terrific towering o'er ; 

« Yes, yes," said Rupert, “ this is he, 
“ And I need ask no more,” 


‘Then slow he went, and to this fiend 
‘The tablets trembling gave, 

Who look’ and read them with a yell 
‘That would disturb the grave, 


And when he saw the blood-scraw!'d mam 
His eyes with fury shine 

«I thought,” ories he, “his time was ont, 
Bat he mnst soon be mine!" 


‘Then darting at the youth a look 
‘Which rent his soul with fear, 

‘He went unto the female fiend, 
‘And whisper'd in her ear, 


‘The female fiend no sooner heard 
‘Than, with reluctant look, 

‘The very ring that Rupert lost, 
‘She from her finger took, 


And, giving it unto the youth, 
With eyes that breath’d of hell, 

She said, in that tremendous voies, 
‘Which he remember'd well : 


“Tn Austin’s name take back the ring, 
“ The ring thon gav’st to me ; 

* And thow'rt to me no longer wed, 
* Nor longer I to thee.” 


He took the ring, the rabble pass'd, 
‘He bome retarn'd again ; 

His wife was then the happiest fair, 
"The happiest he of men. 











‘Por off the vestal veil, nor, oh! 
‘Let weeping angels view it 

‘Your cheeks belie its virgin snow, 
‘And blush repenting through it, 

Put off the fatal zone you wear ; 
The shining pearls around it 

‘Are tears, that fell from Virtue there, 
The hour when Love unbound it, 


WRITTEN IN THE BLANK LEAF 


oF 
A LADY'S COMMONPLACE BOOK. 


‘Where io memorial yet hath been, 
‘Oh! it should be my sweetest ears. 
‘To write my name for ever there! 





















A tear or two had dropp'd from Grief, 
And Jeslousy would, now and then, 

Ruffle in haste some snow-white leaf, 
‘Which Love had stil to smooth again, 


But, ah! there came a blooming boy, 
‘Who often turn’ the pages o'er, 

And wrote therein such words of joy, 
‘That all who read them sigh’d for more. 


‘Would tremble for her spotless book. 
For, oft a Bacchant cup he bore, 





fear'd lest, mantling o'er, 
‘Some drops should on the pages light. 


And so it chane'd, one Juckless night, 
‘The urchin let that goblet fall 

O’er the fair book, s0 pare, so white, 
And sullied lines and marge and all ! 


In vain now, touch'd with shame, he tried 
‘To wash those fatal stains away ; 

Deep, deep had sunk the sullying tide, : 
‘The leaves grew darker every day. 


And Fancy's sketches lost their hue, 
And Hope's sweet lines were all effuc’a, 

And Love himself now searcely knew 
‘What Love himself so lately trac’d. 


At length the urchin Pleasure fled, 
(For how, alas! could Pleasure stay ?) 

And Love, while many a tear be shed, 
Reluctant flung the book away, 


Yet Memory counts the Ieaf a treasure. 


And oft they say, she scans it o'er, 
‘And oft, by this memorial aided, 
Brings back the pages now no more, 
‘And thinks of lines that long have filed. 


‘T know not if this tale be true, 

‘But thus the simple facts are stated ; 
And I refer their truth to you, 

Since Love and you are near related, 
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Fase 


‘Of him she left so sweetly sleeping. 


She hopes, she fears ; a light is seen, 
And gentler blows the night wind's breath; 

‘Yet no—"tis gone — the storms are keen, 
‘The infant may be chill’d to death! 


‘Perhaps, ev'n now, in darkness shrouded, 
His little eyes lie cold and still ; — 
And yet, perhaps, they are not clouded, 
Life and love may light chem still, 


‘Thus, Cara, at our last farewell, 
‘When, fearful ev'a thy hand to touch, 
T mutely ask’d those eyes to tell 
If parting pain’d thee half so much 


1 thought, — and, oh! forgive the thought, 
For none was e'er by love inspit’d 
‘Whom fancy had not also taught 
‘To hope the bliss his soul desir’. 


‘Yes, I did think, in Carn's mind, 

‘Though yet to that sweet mind unknown, 
Tieft ove infant wish behind, 

One feeling, which I eall'd my own. 


‘Oh blest ! though but in fancy blest, 
How did I ask of Pity's care, 

‘To shield and strengthen, in thy breast, 
‘The nursling I had cradled there. 


Perhaps, 
Haply, it yet » throb may give — 
‘Yet, no— perhaps, a doubt has kill'd it 
Say, dearest — does the feeling live ? 





CARA, 
ON THE DAWNING OF A wEW TEAM'S DA 


Ware midnight came to close the year, 
‘We sigh'd to think it thus should take 
The hours it gave us—hours as dear 
As sympathy and love could make 
‘Their blessed moments, — every san 
Saw us, my love, more closely one, 


But, Cara, when the dawn was nigh 
‘Which came a new year's light to shed, 
‘That smile we caught from eye to eye 
‘Told us, those moments were not fled; 
Ob, no,—we felt, some future san 
Should see us still more closely one, 


‘Thus may we ever, side by side, 
‘From happy years to happier glide ; 
‘And still thus may the passing sigh 

‘We give to hours, thnt vanish o'er us, 
Be follow'd by the smiling eye, 

‘That Hope shall shed on scenes before w 


‘To be the theme of every hour 

‘The heart devotes to Fanoy’s power, 
‘When her prompt magic fills the mind 
With friends and joys we've left behind, 
‘And joys return and friends are near, 
‘And all are welcom'd with a tear > — 

In the mind’s purest seat to dwell, 

‘To be remember'd oft and well 

By one whose heart, thoagh vain and wild, 
By passion led, by youth beguil'd, 

Can prondly still aspire to be 

Ail that may yet win smiles from thee :— 
If thas to live in every part 


Can give thee one fuint gleam of joy, 
Believe it, Mary,—oh t believe 
A tongue that never ean deceive, 
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‘The business of my life shall be, 

For ever to remember thee. 

‘And though that heart be dead to mine, 
Since Love is life and wakes not thine, 


GENIUS OF HARMONY 
AN IRREGULAR ODE. 


Ad harmonlam eaners und 
‘Glaxo de Nat. Deor: bt, 


‘It bears 
‘Upon its shining side the mystic notes 
Of those entrancing airs, | 
‘The genii of the deep were wont to swell, 


Oh! seek it, wheresoe’er it floats ; 
‘And, if the power 
Of thrilling numbers to thy soul be dear, 
Go, bring the bright shell to my bower, 
And I will fold thee in such downy dreams 
As lap the Spirit of the Seventh Sphere, 
‘When Luna's distant tone falls faintly on his ear!® 
‘And thou shalt own, 
‘That, through the circle of ereation’s zone, 
‘Where matter slumbers or where spirit beams; 
From the pellucid tides ¥, that whirl 
‘The planets through their maze of song, 
‘To the small rill, that woeps along, 
‘Marmuring o'er beds of pearl; 
From the rich sigh 
Of the sun's arrow through an evening sky.* 
Rie au sietecs eceaoutae ad 
On Afric's burning fields ;6 
‘Thow'lt wondering own this universe divine 
Is mine! 
‘That I respire in all and all in me, 


One mighty mingled soul of boundless harmony. 


Welcome, welcome, mystic shell! 
‘Many a star has ceas’d to bura,* 
‘Many a tear bas Soturn’s ura 

O’er the cold bosom of the ocean wept,7 
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the ancient Empedocles, 
aree. | the Elements, to have given a glimpse of the principles of 
attraction and 
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‘Since thy sérial spell 
‘Hath in the waters slept. 
‘Now blest Pil ly 
‘With the bright treasure to my choral sky, 
‘Where she, who wak’d its carly swell, 
‘The Syren of the heavenly choir, 
‘Walks oer the great string of my Orphic Lyre;? 
Or guides around the burning pole 
‘The winged chariot of some blissfi! soul : 
‘While thou— 

‘Oh son of earth, what dreams shall rise for thee! 
‘Beneath Hispania’s sun, 
‘Thou'lt see a streamlet run, 

‘Which I've imbued with breathing melody ;3 
And there, when night-winds down the current die, 
‘Thou'lt hear how like a harp its waters sigh : 

‘A liquid chord is every wave that flows, 

‘An airy plectrum every breeze that Blows.+ 


‘And, looking to the orient dim, 
‘Wateh'd the first flowing of that sacred fount, 
From which his soul had drunk its fire. 


chop hg-eneesigery bed -oetnpeteted 
‘source of it, Empedocles, with similar affectation called the 
tea * tho eweat of the earth :" Rgura ew yar. Sco Ritters- 
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‘To Hispantd quoque duviue ext, quem primo sepectu,” 
&e. Be. 


‘4 These two Hines are translated from the words of Achilles 


© They called bis tyro aereseresrer ieraye(der Orgies. 
Seo carious work by ayrofssor of Greckat Venice entitled 
salve septem de septenario Hibei.!”— Lib. Iv. 


quatone cores wmrne, nae ew ie i rage 7o nadantior 
‘Tearym, npeoven vm avmretin, in iq rr "He neuen. — 
Kararngiai 


‘Oh! think what visions, in that lonely hour, 
Stole o'er his musing breast ; 
‘What pious ecstasy 
‘Wafted his prayer to that eternal Power, 
‘Whose seal upon this new-born world imprest 
‘The various forms of bright divinity! 
Or, dost thoa know what dreams I wove, 

“Mid the deep horror of that silent bower,!° 

‘Where the rapt Samian slept his holy slumber? 


above, 
‘Drank at the source of nature's fontal number, !! 
‘And saw, in mystic choir, around him mave 
‘The stars of song, Heaven's burning minstrelsy! 
i Sea Seely 


By cho grit ben tal iA 


igh 
Oh, mortal! such shall be thy radiant dreams. 
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1 isthought by some, that these are tobe reckaoed amengst 
the fabrications, which wore frequent {nthe early tine of 
Christianity, Suilh 1¢ appears doubtful to whom they are» 
be attributed, being too pious for the Pagans, and too porticl 
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One maid there was, who round her Lyre 
‘The mystic myrtle wildly wreath’d ;— 

But all her sighs were sighs of fire, 
‘The myrde wither'd as she breath’'d. 


‘Oh! you, that love's celestial dream, 
In all its parity, would know, 
Let not the senses" ardent beam 
‘Too strongly through the vision glow. 


Love safest lies, conceal'd in night, 
‘The night were heaven has bid him Vie; 
Ob! shed not there unhallow'd light, 
Or, Payche knows, the boy will fy.! 


Sweet Psyche, many a charmed hour, 
‘Through many a wild and magic waste, 

‘To the fuir fount and blissful bower? 
Have J, in dreams, thy light foot trac’d 


Where’er thy joys are number'd now, 
Beneath whatever shades of rest, 

‘The Genius of the starry brow * 
‘Hath bound thee to thy Cupid's breast ; 


‘Whether above the horizon dim, 
Along whose verge our spirits stray, — 

Half sunk beneath the shadowy rim, 
Half brighten’d by the upper ray — 


‘Thou dwellest in a world, all light, 
Or, lingering here, dost love to be, 
‘To other souls, the guardian bright 
‘That Love was, through this gloom, to thee ; 
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® Allusions to Mrs, Tighe's Poems 
2 Constancy. 


4 By this image the Platoniets expressed the riddle state 
of the woul between sensible and intellectual existence. 




















‘Still be the song to Psyche dear, 


An echo of her own, in heaven, 


Prom 
THE HIGH PRIEST OF APOLLO 
0 
‘A VIRGIN OF DELPHL! 





“ Who is the maid, with golden hair, 

“ With eye of fire, and foot of air, 

“ Whose harp around my altar swells, 

“ "The sweetest of a thousand shells ?” 
"Twas thus the deity, who treads 

‘The arch of heaven, and proudly sheds 
‘Day from his eyelids —thus he spoke, 

As throngh my cell his glories broke. 


Aphelia is the Delphio fair, 
‘With eyes of fire and golden hair, 
Aphelia's are the airy feet, 

‘And hers the harp divinely sweet ; 
For foot so light has never trod 
‘The lanrel'd caverns 5 of the god, 
Nor harp eo soft hath ever given 
‘A sigh to earth or hymn to heaven, 


* Then tell the virgin to unfold, 
“In looser pomp, her locks of gold, 
* And bid those eyes more fondly shine 
«To weleome down a Spouse Divine; 
“ Since Ee, who lights the path of years— 
“ Even from the fount of morning's tears 


"Ths poem, ax well aa few others that occur after- 
‘wards, formed part of a work which had eatty projected, 
‘tod even announced to the public, but which, luckily per= 
‘haps for mysol, had been interrupted by my visit to America 





which the priests of the pagan 





“To where his setting spleadours burn 
“ Upon the western sea-maids urn— 
Doth not, in all his course, behold 

“ Such eyes of fire, such hair of gold. 
“Tell her, he comes, in blissful pride, 


* For her, for her he quits the skies, 

And to her kiss from nectar flies. 

“ Ob, he would quit his star-thron’d height 
“ And leave the world to pine for light, 
“ Might he but pass the hours of shade, 

“ Beside his peerless Delphie maid, 

“ She, more than earthly woman blest, 

* He, more than god on woman's breast!” 





Der erbog of the lorcet hee 
‘That ever spring begemm'd with dew: 
‘There oft the greensward's glossy tint 
Is brighten’d by the recent print 
‘Of many a funn and naiad’s feet,— 
Scarce touching earth, their step s0 fleet, — 
‘That there, by moonlight’s ray, had trod, 
In light dance, o'er the verdant sod. 
“There, there,” the god, impassion’d, said, 
™ Soon as the twilight tinge is fled, 
“ And the dim orb of lunar souls$ 
© Along its shadowy pathway rolls— 
“ There shall we meet,—and not ev'n He, 
“ The God who reigns immortally, 
“ Where Babel’s turrets paint their pride 
“ Upon th’ Euphrates’ shining tide®,— 
“ Not ev'n when to’his midnight loves: 
“ In mystic majesty he moves, 
“ Lighted by many an odorous fire, 
“ And hymn’ by all Chaldwa’s choir, — 


Es du 74 xen mae rag agar aregiqnian, 
Ey. 
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4 The Corzcian Cave, which Pausanias mentions. 

fohabitants of Pareassus held It sacred to the C3) 
‘nymphs, who were children of the river Pllstus. 
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‘Christ, and thatthe ascension was nothing more than bit 
to thore orb. 


© The temple of Jupiter Helus, at Ratylon ; in one 
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°Tis thas the world's obtrusive wrongs 
Obscure with malioe keen 








— Gnow to my lip, thou sacred kiss, 
— On which my soul's beloved swore 
That there should come a time of bliss, 





Till thou'rt absolv'd by rapture’s rite, 
Sweet hours that are to make me blest, 
Fly, swift as breezes, to the goal, 

And let my love, my more than soul 
Come binshing to this ardent breast. 
‘Then, while in every glance I drink 
The rich o'erflowings of her mind, 
Oh! let her all enamour'd sink 


Past, 
And murmuring, * I am thine at last!” 


SONG. 


‘Task on that look whose melting ray 
For one sweet moment mix'd with mine, 
‘And for that moment seem'd to say, 
“ T dare not, or T would be thine!” 


‘Think on thy ev'ry smile and glance, 
On all thon hast to charm and move s 

And then forgive my bosoms trance, 
‘Nor tell me it is sin to love, 





‘Ob, not to love thee were the sin ; 
For sure, if Fate's decrees be done, 

‘Thoa, thou art destin'd still to win, 
As Lam destin’d to be won! 


Crebition, too, in one of his most amusing Uttle stories, has 
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THE CATALOGUE. 


* Come, tell me,” says Rosa, as kissing and kist, 
‘One day she reclin’d on my breast ; 
™ Come, tell me the number, repeat me the list 
“ Of the nymphs you have lov'd and carest."— 
‘Oh Rosa! ‘twas only my faney that roved, 
‘My heart at the moment was free ; 
But I'll tell thee, my girl, how many T've loved, 
‘And the number shall finish with thee. 


‘My tutor was Kitty ; in infaney wild 
She taught me the way to be blest ; 

She taught me to love her, I Jov’d like a child, 
Bat Kitty could faney the rest. 

‘This lesson of dear and enrapturing lore 
Lhave never forgot, [ allow: 

T have had it by rote very often before, 
But never Oy heart until now. 


Pretty Martha wasnext, and my son! was all flame, 
But my head was so full of romance 

‘That I fancied her into some chivalry dame, 
‘And I was her knight of the lance, 

But Murtha was not of this fanciful school, 
‘And she Inugh'd at her poor little knight ; 

‘While Ithonght her agoddess, she thought me a ool, 
And I'll swear she was most in the right. 


My soul was now calm, till, by Cloris's looks, 
‘Again I was tempted to rove ; 

But Cloris, I foand, was s0 learned in books 
‘That she gave me more logic than love. 

So I left this young Sappho, and hasten'd to fly 
To those sweeter logicians in bliss, 

‘Who argue the point with a soul-telling eye, 
And convince us at once with a kiss, 


‘Ob! Susan was then sll the world unto me, 
But Susan was piously given 5 

Aud the worst of it was, we could never agree 
On the road that was shortest to Heaven. 

“Oh, Susan !" T've said, in the moments of mirth, 
* What's devotion to thee or to me ? 

“ Tdevoutly believe there's a heaven on earth, 
And believe that that heaven's in thee !" 


IMITATION OF CATULLUS. 
TO HIMSELF. 
‘Miser Catulle, destuas inoptire, deo. 





‘Nor vainly think those joys thine own, 


Mov fairly seem‘d thy day to shine, 
‘When lightly thon didst fly to meet 

‘The girl whose smile was then so sweet — 
‘The gixl thou lov'dst with fonder pain 
‘Than cer thy heart can feel again. 


‘Ye met—your souls seem'd all in one, 
‘Like tapers that commingling shone; 
‘Thy heart was warm enough for both, 
And bers, in truth, was nothing loath. 


Such were the hours that once were thio} 
But, ah! those hours no longer shine. 
For now the nymph delights n0 more 
In what she lov'd so much before; 
And all Catullus now can do, 

Is to be prond and frigid too 5 

Nor follow where the wanton flies, 
Nor sue the bliss that she denies, 
False maid! he bids farewell 19 thee, 
‘To love, and all love's misery : 

‘The heyday of his heart is o'er, 

Nor will he court one favour more. 








Fly, perjur'd girl !—but whither Ay? 
Who now will praise thy cheek and eye? 
‘Who now will drink the syren tone, 
Which tells him thou art all his own? 
b, none :—and he who lov'd before 
Can never, never love thee more, 


~ Neither do ¥ condemn thee; go, and «tn no more 
‘8t. Jou, chs, 


On woman, if through sinful wile 

‘Thy soul hath stray'd from honour's trac 
"Tis mercy only can beguile, 

By gentle ways, the wand’rer back. 


‘The stain that on thy virtue lies, 

‘Wash'd by those tears, not long will sta) 
As clouds that sully morning skies 

‘May all be wept in show'rs away. 


Go, go, be innocent, —and live $ 
‘The tongues of men may wound thee #01 








Cras the sighing fool to play But Heav'n in pity can forgive, 
Cease to trifle life aways ‘And bid thee go, and sia no more!” 
— aad 
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“NONSENSE. 
Goon reader! if you e'er have seen, 


Gol bless me, what a deal you're seen! 





EPIGRAM, 


“I weven give a kiss (says Prue), 
“To oaughty man, for I abhor it.” 
‘She will not give a kiss, ‘tis true; 
‘She'll take one though, and thank you for it, 





ON A SQUINTING POETESS. 


‘Tone one Muse does she her glance confine, 
‘Bet has an eye, at once, to all the Nine! 
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‘And have T strove to gain a heart 
‘Which every coxcomb thinks his own? 


‘Tell me at once if this be true, 
And 1 will calm my jealous breast ; 


Bat if your heart be not so free, — 
‘Oh! if another share that heart, 

‘Tell not the hateful tale fo me, 
‘Bot mingle merey with your art, 


Td rather think you “ false as hell)" 
‘Than find you to be all divine,— 

‘Than know that heart could love so well, 
‘Yet know that heart would not be mine! 


TO PHILLIS. 


Paris, you little rosy rake, 
‘That heart of yours I long to rifle: 

Come, give it me, and do not make . 
So much ado about a trifle! 


TO A LADY, 
‘ON HER sryersa. 


‘Tare song has taught my heart to feel 
‘Those soothing thoughts of heav'nly love, 
Which o'er the sainted spirits steal 
‘When list'ning to the spheres above! 


‘When, tir’d of lif and misery, 

I wish to sigh my Intest breath, 
Ob, Emma! I will fy to thee, 

‘And thou shalt sing me into death, 


And if slong thy lip and cheek 
‘That smile of heav'nly softness play, 

Which,—ah! forgive a mind that’s weak, — 
So oft has stol’n my mind away ; 


Thou'lt seem an angel of the sky, 

‘That comes to charm me into bliss : 
TH gaze and die— Who would not die, 
If death were half $0 sweet as this? 
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Bat now I mourn that e'er 1 knew 
SONG. A girl so fair and so deceiving, 
ON THE BIRTHDAY OF mns,— Fare thee well. 
WRITTEN IN IRELAND, 1700, 
Few have ever lov'd like me,— 
Or all my happiest hours of jay, Yes, T have lov'd thee too sincerely ! 
And even I have had my measure, And few have c'er deceiv'd like thee, — 
When hearts were fall, and ev'ry eye Alas! deceiv'd me too severely. 
‘Hath kindled with the light of pleasure, 
‘An hour like this I ne'er was given, Fare thee well !—yet think awhile 
So full of friendship's purest blisses ; ‘On one whose bosom bleeds to doubt the 
Young Love himself looks down from heaven, Who now would rather trust that smile, 
To emile on wach s day as this is. And die with thee than live without thee 


‘Then come, my friends, this hour improve, 
Let's feel as if we ne'er could sever 
And may the birth of her we love 
‘Be thus with joy remember'd ever ! 


‘Oh! banish ev'ry thought to-night, 
‘Which could distarb oar soul's communion ; 
Abandon'd thus to dear delight, 
We'll ev'n for once forget the Union! 
On that let statesmen try their pow'rs, 
And tremble o'er the rights they'd die for 
‘The union of the soul be ours, 
‘And ev'ry union else we sigh for, 


‘Then come, my friends, &e. 


In ev'ry eye around I mark 
‘The feclings of the heart o'erflowing 5 
From ev'ry soul I catch the spark 
Of sympathy, in friendship glowing. 
Ob! could such moments ever Ay ; 
Ob! that we ne'er were doom’d to lose "em; 
And all as bright as Charlotte's eye, 
‘And all ns pure as Charlotte's bosom, 


‘Then come, my friends, &e. 


For me, whate'er my span of years, 
Whatever sun may light my roving 
Whether I waste my life in tears, 
Or live, as now, for mirth and loving; 
This day shall come with aspect kind, 
‘Wherever fate may cast your rover; 
He'll think of those he left behind, 
And drink a health to bliss that's over! 


‘Then come, my friends, &e. 





SONG! 


Macy, I believ'd thee true, 
And I was blest in thus believing j 


1 These words were written to the pathotle Scotch alr 


* Galla Water."* 


. Teaching morality like dancing, 





Fare thee well! Tl think of thee, 
‘Thou leav’st me many a bitter token ; 
For see, distracting woman, see, 
‘My peace is gone, my heart is broken !— 
Fare thee well! 


MORALITY. 
A PAMILIAR EPISTLE. 


ADDRESSED TO. 
3. AT-NS—N, ESQ. M.BLTA. 


‘TaonaH long at school and college dosing, 
Orer books of verse and books of prosing, 
Ana copying from their moral pages 
Fine recipes for making sages ; 

‘Though long with those divines at sehool, 
‘Who think to make us good by rule ; 
‘Who, in methodic forms advancing, 


Tell us, for Heaven or money's sake, 
What steps we are through life to take: 
‘Though thas, my friend, so long: employ'ty 
‘With so much midnight oll destroy", 
1 must confess, my searches past, 

Tye only learn'd fo doubt at last. 

1 Gind the doctors and the sages 

Have differ’d in all climes and ages, 
And two in fifty searce agree 

On what is pure morality. 

"Tis like the rainbow's shifting zone, 
And every vision makes its own. 


‘The doctors of the Porch advise, 
‘As modes of being great and wise, 

‘That we shonld cease to own or know 
‘The Inxuries that from feeling flow :— 
« Reason alone must claim direction, 
“And Apathy's the sonl’s perfection: 
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Fc onl g We amstetd 


“ Must curl the wave or swell the tide!” 


pei ld 

To form his philosophic man 

Sach were the modes he taught mankiod 
‘To weed the garden of the mind ; 

‘They tore from thence some weeds "tis true, 
But all the flow'rs were ravag’d too! 


‘ight revel, free from eloying, 





“Though Hoasthe rece the breath spp, 





‘That Epictetus blam'd that tear, 
By Heaven approv'd, to virtue dear! 


‘Oh! when Pre seen the morning beam 
Floating within the dimpled stream ; 
While Natare, wak’ning from the night, 
Has just put on her robes of light, 

Have I, with cold opticinn’s gaze, 
Explor'd the doctrine of those rays? 

No, pedants, [ have left to you 
Nicely to sep'rate hue from hue, 

Go, give that moment up to art, 

‘When Heaven and nature claim the heart; 
‘And, dull to all their best attraction, 
Go—measare angles of refraction. 
While I, in feeling’s sweet romance, 
Look on each daybeam as a glance 

From the great eye of Him above, 
‘Wat'ning his world with looks of love! 


Tae 
TELL-TALE LYRE. 


I've heard, there was in ancient days 
A Lyre of most melodious spell ; 

"Twas heav'a to hear its fairy lays, 
If half be true that legends tell. 


"Twas play'd on hy the gentlest sighs, 
‘And to their breath it breath’d again 
In such entrancing melodies 
‘As ear had never drunk till thea! 


‘Not harmony’s serenest touch 
So stilly could the notes prolong ; 
were not heavenly song so much 
‘Aa they were dreams of heavenly song! 


If sad the heart, whose marm'ring air 
Along the chords in languor stole, 

‘The numbers it awaken’d there 
‘Were eloquence from pity's soul. 


Or if the sigh, serene and light, 
Was but the breath of fancied woes, 
‘The string, that felt its airy Might, 
Soon whisper'd it to kind repose. 


And when young lovers talk'd alone, 
If, mid their bliss that Lyre was near, 
Tt made their accents all its own, 
And sent forth notes that Heaven might hear, 
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ihre ross wprph whe tng bad tv 
Bat dard not tell the world how well : 

‘The shades, where she at evening rov'd, 
Alone could know, alone could tell. 


"Twas there, at twilight time, she stole, 
‘When the first star announe’d the night, — 
‘With him who elaim’d her inmost soul, 
‘To wander by that soothing light. 


‘Tt chane’d that, in the fairy bower 
‘Where blest they woo'd each other's smile, 
‘This Lyre, of strange and magic power, 
Hung whisp'ring o'er their heads the while. 





And as, with eyes commingling fire, 
‘They listen’d to each other's vow, 
‘The youth fall oft would make the Lyre 

A pillow for the maiden’s brow : 


And, while the melting words she breath’d 
‘Were by its echoes wafted round, 

Her locks had with the cords so wreath'd, 
One knew not which gave forth the sound. 


Alas, their hearts but little thought, 
While thus they talk’d the hours away, 

That every sound the Lyre was tanght 
‘Would linger long, and long betray. 


So mingled with its tuneful soul 
‘Were all their tender murmurs grown, 
‘That other sighs unanswer'd stole, 
‘Nor words it breath'd but theirs alone. 


Unhappy nymph! thy name was sung 


‘Were breath’d in song to earth and sky. 


‘The fatal Lyre, by Envy's band 
‘Hung high amid the whisp'ring groves, 

‘To every gale by which ‘twas funn’d, 
Proclaim’d the myst'ry of your loves. 


Nor long thus rudely was thy name 
To earth’s derisive echoes given; 
Some pitying spirit downward came, 
And took the Lyre and thee to heaven, 


‘There, freed from earth's unholy wrongs, 
seer tees be, 








PEACE AND GLORY. 
WRITTEN ON THE AFFROACH OF WAn, 


‘Wane is now the smile, that lighten’a 
Every hero's couch of rest? 

‘Where is now the hope, that brighten’d 
‘Honour’s eye and Pity’s breast? 

Have we lost the wreath we braided 
For our weary warrior men? 

Is the faithless olive fuded ? 
‘Must the bay be pluck’d again ? 


Passing honr of sunny weather 
Lovely, in your light awhile, 

Peace and Glory, wed together, 
‘Wander'd through our blessed isle. 

And the eyes of Peace would glisten, 
Dewy as a morning sun, 

‘When the timid maid would listen 
‘To the doeds her chief had done. 





Is their hour of dalliance over? 
‘Mast the maiden's trembling feet 
‘Watt her from her warlike lover 
‘To the desert’s still retreat ? 
Fare you well! with sighs we banish 
Nymph so fair and guests sa bright ; 
Yet the smile, with which you vanish, 
Leaves behind a soothing light; 





Soothing light, that long shall sparkle 
(O'er your warrior's sanguin'd way, 
‘Through the feld where horrors darkle, 


Glory still will sigh for you! 


SONG. 


‘Taxe back the sigh, thy lips of art 
In passion’s moment breath’ to me 5 

Yet, no— it must not, will not part, 

"Tis now the life-breath of my heart, 
And has become too pure for thee, 


‘Take back the kiss, that faithless sigh 
‘With all the warmth of trath imprest; 
Yet, no— the fatal kiss may lie, 


‘Thou, uttering nought but seraph Upon ty lip its sweets would die, 
(aA thah evoet liye oil esholng the! Or bloom to make a rival blest. 
= 





be 








LOVE AND REASON. 
‘nme commence & raltouner, I! cesse de sentir." 
‘3. J, Koussean.! 








‘Oh! where was tranquil 
Mo east her shalow o'er the child? 


Beneath n green and aged palm, 
His foot at length for shelter turning, 

‘He saw the nymph reclining calm, 
With brow as cool as his was barning. 


“Oh ! take me to that bosom cold," 
Ta murmurs at her feet he said; 
And Reason op'd her garment’s fold, 

And flung it round his fever'd head. 


‘He felt her bosom’s icy touch, 
And soon it lull'd his pulse to rest; 
For, ah! the chill was quite too much, 
And Love expir’d on Reason's breast | 


Nax, do not weep, my Fanny dear; 
‘While in these arms you lie, 

‘This world hath not a wish, a fear, 

‘That onght to cost that eye a tear, 
‘That heart, one single sigh. 


‘The world |—ah, Fanny, Love must shun 
"The paths where many rove; 
One bocom to reeline upon, 
‘One heart to be his ouly-one, 
Are quite enough for Love. 


‘What can we wish, that is not here 
‘Between your arms and mine? 

Is there, on earth, a space so dear 

As that within the happy sphere 
‘Two loving arms entwine ? 


For me, there's not a lock of jet 
Adown your temples curl'd, 
‘Within whose glossy, tangling net, 
‘My soul doth not, at once, forget 
Ail, all this worthless world, 


“Tis in those eyes, so full of love, 























ASPASIA. 


“Twas in the fair Aspasia’s bower, 
‘That Love and Learning, many an hour, 
Jn dalliance met; and Learning smil'd 
‘With pleasure on the playfal child, 
‘Who often stole, to find a nest 

Within the folds of Learning's vest, 


‘There, as the list’ning statesman hung 
In transport on Aspasia’s tongue, 
‘The destinies of Athens took 
‘Their colour from Aspasia’s look. 
Ob happy time, when laws of state, 
‘When all that rul'd the country’s fate, 
Its glory, quiet, or alarms, Z 
‘Was plann'd between two snow-white arms ! 


Blest times! they could not always last - 
Ana yet, ev'n now, they are not past. 
Though we have lost the giant mould, 

In which their men were east of old, 
‘Woman, dear woman, still the same, 

‘While beauty breathes through soul or frame, 
‘While man possesses heart or 

Woman's bright empire See Ls 


No, Fanny, love, they ne'er shall sa 
‘Phat beauty's charm hath pass'd away 


1: 
GRECIAN GIRL'S DREAM 
OF THE BLESSED IsLaNDs! 
TO HER Loven. 


— tt ade 
Tobeyapes, dra rt agen ereeiine igure, 
‘Aneidan mg Therm Oracul. Metric « Joun 
Opsep. coltecta, 


‘Was it the moon, or was it morning's ray, 
‘That call'd thee, dearest, from these arms away? 
‘Scarce had'st thou left me, when n dream of night 
Came o'er my spirit so distinet and bright, 
‘That, while I yet can vividly recall 

Its witching wonders, thow shalt hear them all, 
‘Methought I saw, upou the Tunar beam, 

‘Two winged boys, such as thy muse might dream, 
Descending from above, at that still boar, 

And gliding, with smooth step, into my bower. 
Fair as the beanteous spirits that, all day, 

ia Amatha’s warm founts imprison’ stay, 
Bat rise at midnight, from th’ enchanted rill, 
‘To cool their plumes upon some moonlight hill. 


_At once I knew their mission ;— ‘twas to bear 
My spirit upward, through the paths of air, 
To that elysian realm, from whence stray beans 
So oft, in sleep, had visited my dreams, 





Give but the universe a soul 
Attan'd to woman's soft control ea 
And Fanny hath the charm, the skill, 
‘To wield a universe at will. 


ethereal ocean above us, and that the sun and moon are t 
‘oating. ursiaous Islands, im whieh the spiriteo the blest 
side. Accordingly we fd thatthe 
called Qeeavan gee, oF "the passage of the ocex.!" 

* Eunnplus, io his life of laxmblichus, tells us of two beau 
tifa little spirits oF loves, which 
chantment from 
‘hut (cape the author of the DML Patidich, p. 160.) toe 
‘490 Ice Genioa:"* which words, however, are not fn Buna 


he, 
1 énd from Ceflarios, that Amatha, ia the nelghbourhood 
ff Gadara, was also celebrated for Its warm springs, and I have 
(preferred it as # more portical maine than Gadara. Cellarl 
‘quotes Hieronymus. “Est ot alla villa ia vicinla Gadarae 


4 fe was imagined by some of the anetents that there fs an |p 


mas synonymous with weg, and death was not unfrequently | 


Swift at their touch dissoly'd the ties, that clang 
All earthly round me, and aloft I sprang ; 


| wi le, heav'nwnnd guides, the litle genii flew 


c' paths of light, refresh’d by heaven'sows dew, 
| And fann’d by airs sill fragrant with the breath 
Of cloudless climes soa ‘worlds that know notdeath, 


| | Thon know'st, that, far beyond our nether sky, 


y And shown but dimly to man’s erring eye, 
“hty ocean of blue ether rolls, 3 

Gemm’ with bright islands, where the chosen soul, 

.o've pass’ in lore and love their earthly hours, 
‘Repose for ever in unfading bowers, 


i eap, 
‘This beliof of an ocean jn the heavens, or * waters abort 


adduces the obstinacy of the fathers, in this whimsical opinion, 

‘prof of ther repugoance to eves rut frome the hal 
ofthe phllorphere. ‘Thiel ntrange way of defending tt 
{iubers, and atrbutes much more than they deer ttt 
pllosophers. For an abstroct ofthis work of Baltan (i 
fnpner of Fonteneile, Van Dale, ke. In the famous Ort 
controversy.) see" Bitlothbque des Auteurs Beckett. de 
11 Side.” par. 1. tom. te 























1 
‘And there the clasp of Pythia's > 
pe al te 


‘The One ci, ileal love hath 
Pee cies pete ise ves fend. 


at think, my Theon, with what joy I thrill, 
eee Ne Se mle 


Detter, 1 think, 1f the name were 
ten Lactinn but M, Me. 


console himself in the society of 


ogo Gon jovkenaaphaaatelrepamafied ° 








My faney's eye bebeld a form recline, 

‘Of lunar race, but so resembling thine 
‘That, oh! ‘twas bat fidelity in me, 

‘To Ay, to clasp, and worship it for thee. 
No aid of words the unbodied soul requires, 
‘To waft a wish or embassy desires; 


through 
From soul to soul the glanc’d ides flies, 


Ob, my beloved, how divinely sweet 
Is the pure joy, when kindred spirits meet! 
Like him, the river-god 7, whose waters flow, 
With love their only light, through caves below, 
‘Watting in triumph all the flowery braids, 
And festal rings, with which Olympic maids 
Have deck’d his current, as an offering meet 
‘To lay at Arethusa’s shining feet. 
‘Think, when he meets at last his fountain-bride, 
‘What perfect love must thrill the blended tide! 
Each lost in each, till, mingling into one, 
‘Their lot the same for shadow or for sun, 
A type of true love, to the deep they run. 


‘Twas thus — 

But, Theon, 'tis an endless theme, 
And thou grow’st weary of my half-told dream, 
Oh would, my love, we were together now, 
And I would woo sweet patience to thy brow, 
‘And make thee smile at all the magic tales 
Of starlight bowers and planetary vales, 


home with Xantippe. For an account of this extraordinary 
fereatare, Aspasta, and her school of eruditeluxury at Athens, 
vee L'Histolre do Académie, &e. tom. xxx, p. 9, Ségur 
rather fue on the tnpiting euhject of Arpaia. — * Les 


“The Auer of tho" Voyage du Monde de Desarten* bas 
‘so placed these philosophers in the moon, and bas allotted 
‘to them, as well as to the astronomers (part i 
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| Which my fond soal, inspir'd by thee and love, 
Tn slumber’s loom hath fancifully wove, 

But no ; no more—soon as to-morrow's 
Grer soft Mlissus shall have died away, 

TU come, and, while love's planet in the west, 
Shines o'er our meeting, tell thee all the rest. 


TO CLOE, 
(MITATED PROM MARTIAL. 


‘cot resign that eye of bine 
Howe'er its splendour used to thrill me; 

‘And ev'a that cheek of roseate hue, — 
‘To lowe it, Cloe, scarce would kill me, 


‘That snowy neck I ne'er should miss, 
However much I've rav'd about it ; 
And swoetly as that lip can kiss, 
1 dhink L-coald exist without it, 


In short, so well I've learn’d to fust, 


‘To—do without you altogether, 


me 
WREATH AND THE CHAIN, 


I nxtxe thee, love, a golden chain, 
T bring thee too a flowery wreath ; 


‘Come, tell me which the tie shall be, 
‘To bind thy gentle heart to me, 


‘The chain is form’d of golden threads, 
Bright as Minerva's yellow hair, 
‘When the last beam of evening sheds 
Its calm and sober lustre there. 
‘The Wreaths of brightest myrtle wove, 
‘With sun-tit drops of bliss among it, 
And many a rose-leaf, eull'd by Love, 





Ab! —if there were not something wrong, 
‘The world would see them blended aft; 
‘The Chain would make the Wreath so stn 
‘The Wreath woald make the Chain $0 
‘Then might the gold, the flow'rets be 
‘Sweet fotters for my love and me. 


But, Fanny, so untlest they twine, 
‘That (Heaven alone ean tell the ressoa!) 
‘When mingled thus they cease to shine, 
Or shine but for a transient season, 
‘Whether the Chain may press too math, 
Or that the Wreath is stightly braided, 
Let but the gold the flow'rets touch, 
And all their bloom, their glow is faded! 
Oh! better to be always free, 
‘Than thus to bind my love to me. 


‘Ture timid girl now hung her head, 
And, as she turn'd an upward glance, 

saw a doubt its twilight spread 
Across her brow’s divine expanse. 


Just then, the garland’s brightest rose 


“The Wreath, my life, the Wreath shall 
“The tie to bind my oal to thee,” 


To 


‘Avo hast thon mark'd the pensive shad, 


maid, 
Which thou canst give, and only thou 


Ob ! ‘tis not that T then 
‘The bright looks that before me shine) 
For never throbb'd a bosom yet 
Could feel their witchery, like mine, 


‘When bashful on my bosom hid, 





‘To heal his lip when bees have stang it. And binshing to have felt so blest, 
‘Come, tell mo which the tie shall be, ‘Thou dost but lift thy languid lid, 
To bind thy gentle heart to me. ‘Again to close it on any breast ;— 
‘Yes, yes, I read that ready eye, ‘Yes, —these are minutes all thine own, 
‘Which answers when the tongue is loath, ‘Thine own to give, and mine to feel ; 
‘Thou Lik'st the form of either tie, ‘Yet ev'n in them, my heart has known: 
‘And spread’st thy playfal hands for both. ‘The sigh to rise, the tear to steal. 
& a ah 





For him—yet why the past reeall, 
‘To damp and wither present bliss? 
Thow'rt now my own, heart, spirit, all, 
‘And Heaven could grant no more than this! 


‘Forgive me, dearest, oh! forgive; 
T would be first, be sole to thee, 
‘Thou shonldst have but begun to live, 
‘The hour that gave thy heart to me. 


‘Thy book of life till then effuc’d, 
‘Love should have kept that leaf alone 
On which he first so brightly trac'd 
‘That thou wert, soul and all, my own. 


+++. -’S PICTURE. 
Go then, if she, whose shade thou art, 


Yet go—and could she stil restore, 
As some exchange pag 

The tranquil look which first I wore, 
nese gst feos me calm and free ; 


PRAGMENT 
oF 
A MYTHOLOGICAL HYMN TO LOVE." 


‘Buxer infant of eternity! 
Before the day-star leara’d to move, 
In pomp of fire, along his grand carcer, 
Glancing the beamy shafts of light 
From his rich quiver to the farthest sphere, 
‘Thon wert alone, oh Love! 
Nestling beneath the wings of ancient Night, 
Whose horrors seem’d to smile in shadowing 
thee. 


No form of beanty sooth'd thine eye, 
Asthrough the dim expanse it wander'd wide; 
No kindred spirit caught thy sigh, 
‘As o'er the watery waste it ling’ring died. 


Unfelt the pulse, unknown the power, 
That latent in his heart was sleeping, — 
Oh Sympathy! that lonely hour 
‘Saw Love himself thy absence weeping. 


But look, what glory through the darkness beams! 


Psyche, the firstborn spitit of the air, 
To thee, oh Love, she turns, 
On thee her eyebeam burns : 
Blest hour, before all worlds ordain’a to be! 
They meet— 
The Mooming god—the spirit fair 
‘Meet in communion sweet. 
Now, Sympathy, the hour is thine s 
All nature feels the thrill divine, 
The veil of Chaos is withdrawn, 
‘And their first kiss is great Creation’s dawn ! 


erouth, ¥ Uhiok. are Sanchoniatho's frst spiritual lovers, and 


to | Manco-capac aod his wife tatroduced creation amougst the 


Peruvians. In short, Harlequin seems to bare studied cos 


‘gene. | mogonles, when he sald “tutto i mondo @ fatto come 1a 





‘owt famiglia 
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THE DUKE OF MONTPENSIER, 
ow mis 
PORTRAIT OF THE LADY ADELAIDE FORBES. 


Donington Park, \802 
‘To catch the thought, by painting's spell, 
Howe'er remote, howe'er refin'd, 
And o'er the kindling canvass tell. 
‘The silent story of the mind; 


O’er nature's form to glance the eye, 
And fix, by mimic light and shade, 
Her morning tinges, ere they fy, 
Her evening blushes, ere they fade ;— 


‘Yes, these are Painting’s proudest powers; 
‘The gift, by which her art divine 
Above all others proudly towers,— 
‘And these, oh Prince} are richly thine, 


And yet, when Friendship sees thee trace, 
In almost living trath exprest, 

‘This bright memorial of a face 
On which her eye delights to rest 


While o'er the lovely look serene, 
‘The smile of peace, the bloom of youth, 
‘The cheek, that blushes to be seen, 
‘The eye that tells the bosom's truth ; 
While o'er each line, so brightly true, 
Our eyes with ling’ring pleasure rove, 
Blessing the touch whose various hue 
‘Thus brings to mind the form we love ; 


» Though Thaye styled this poem « Dithyramble Ode, 1 


cannot presume to tay that It pousesser, in soy degree the | 


characteristics of that species of poetry. The nature of the 
alent Dithyranbie Is very imperfectly kaown, According 
to M. Bareite, a licentiousirregalarty of metre, an extrav 
tzant research of thought and expression, and a rade erabar 
asted construction, are among x most dstingulshlng fea 
tures: and in all theve respects, T have but too closely, 1 
fear, followed my models. Burette adds, “Ces earactdres 
ex didhsramabes ae font aentir ceux gut sent attentivement 
les oes de Pindate,"" — Mémorres de Acad. vol. x. p. 308. 
‘The same optoion may be collected from Sehniat’s dsser- 
tation upon the subject. I think, however, if the Dithy= 
rambles of Pindar were in our possession, we should fut that, 
buowerer wild and fanciful, they were by no means the taste- 
less jargon thoy are represented, and that even thelr frregu- 
larity was What Boileau calls * un beaut désordre” Chine 
brera, who has teow styled the Pindar of Italy, and trom 
‘whom all it poetry upon the Greek model was called Chia- 
Ueresco (x8 Creveimben! informs us, Mb. Leap. .2), has 
isiven, amongst hls Vendernmieya Dichyraratie, * all’ wsode* 
Greei:" full of thove compound epithets, which, we ars told, 
were a chiot characteristic of the style Cewres 94 Auge 
sennee. — Suid. MngaiCol.); such ot 





‘We fuel the magic of thy art, 
And own it with a zest, a zeal, 

A pleasure, nearer to the heart 
‘Phan critic taste can ever feel. 


TH 
THE FALL OF HEBE, 
4 prewyaaame one.! 


"Twas on a day 
‘When the immortals nt their banquet lay ; 
‘The bowl 
Sparkled with starry dew, 
The weeping of those myriad urns of light, 
‘Within whose orbs, the almighty Power, 
At nature's dawning hour, 
| Stor'd the rich duid of ethereal soul. 
Around, 
| Sof odorous clouds, that upward wing their 4 
| From eastern isles 
(Where they have bath'd them in the orient ¢ 
And with rich fragrance all their bosoxns fill 
Incircles flew, and, melting as they flew, 
A liquid daybreak o'er the board distill. 


All, all was luxury { 
All must be luxury, where Lyseus smiles, 
His locks divine 
Were crown’d 
With a bright meteor-braid, 
Which, like an ever-springing wreath of vind 
Shot into brilliant leafy shapes, 
And o'er his brow in lambent tendrils play'd) 


Briglindorato Pegaso 
‘Nobicalpestator. 







1 cannot xuppote that Pindar, eve amlaet all the I 
of ditiyranbies, would ever have descended 40 ball 
sage like the fllowing: 

Bella FUll,e bela Clor, 

‘Nan pi. dar preglo a tue blaze w tach 
(he le aco est al a abbr 





B se troppo desir 

Deb fous fo Bottigiter. | 

Rime det Carswms, part ik fo} 

* This isa Platonle fancy. ‘The philosopher wuppas 
Is Timaws, that, when the Delty had formed the sal) 
‘world, he proceeded to the coraposition of other 40h 
which process, says Plato, he made use of the same 
though the ingredicate he rulngled were wot quite a1 p 
for the former ; and having refined the wixture with 
‘of his own essence, be distributed it among the stark.) 
served at reservoirs of the Auld —"Tawe? wet aat eal 


sor reercr qntega tr & ry ts ean ees sigan | 
py 
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of light, 
Cull'd from the gardens of the galaxy. 


Upon his bosom ‘head 
Lay lovely, as when first the Syrens sung 
Her dawn, 


‘Toshade his burningeyes her hand indalliancesiole, 
And now she mais her rosy mouth to sip 





Hang o'er the mirror of some silvery stream. 
‘The Olympian cup 
Of dimpled Hebe, as she wing’d her feet 


= UF, 
| ‘mount, 
ha ‘their stellar fount ;* 
| still 
ndent rill 


ii sy AS ne Bee 


‘The children of the Pole respire, 
In those enchanted Innds,> 
Where life is all a spring, and north winds never 
blow. 


But oh! 
Bright Hebe, what a tear, 
‘And what a blush were thine, 
‘When, as the breath of every Grace 
‘Wafted thy feet along the studded ephere, 
‘With a bright cup for Jove himself to drink, 


And all heaven's host of eyes 
Entrane’d, but fearful all, 
Saw thee, sweet Hebe, prostrate fall 
‘Upon the bright floor of the azure skies ;* 
‘Where, mid its stars, thy beauty Iay, 
As blossom, shaken from the spray 
OF a spring thorn, 
Lies mid the liquid sparkles of the morn, 
Or, as in temples of the Paphian shade, 
‘The worshippers of Beanty’s queen behold 
An image of their rosy idol, laid 
‘Upon a diamond shrine. 


‘The wanton wind, 
‘Which had pursu'd the flying fair, 
‘And sported mid the tresses unconfin'd 
Of her bright hair, 
Now, as she fell,—oh wanton breeza! 
Rafiled the robe, whose graceful Sow 
Hung o'er those limbs of unsunn’d snow, 
Purely as the Eleusinian veit 
‘Hangs o'er the Mysteries !® 


—Hiamoper. lth. iv. exp.31. Ovid tells the fable otherwise: 


jot, | see Metamorph, lib, x¥. 





Mr, O'Halloran, and some other Irish antiquarians, have 


bby.an ase and hence the proverb, which one may ao often 




















of MOORE'S WORKS. 
‘The brow of Juno flush'd— ‘The youthful Day, 
‘Love bless’d the breeze! Within his twilight bower, 
‘The Muses blash’d; Lay sweetly sleeping 
And every eheck was hid behind a lyre, ‘On the flush’ bosom of a lotos-Alower 33 
‘While every eye look’d laughing through the) When round him, in profusion weeping, 
strings, Dropp'dl the celestial shower, 
‘Steeping 
But the bright cup? the nectar’d draught ‘The rosy clouds, that eurl’a 
Which Jove himself was to have quaff’d? About his infant head, 


‘Alas, alas, upturn’a it lay 
By the fall’ Hehe’s side; 

While, in slow lingering drops, th’ ethereal tide, 

‘As conscious of its own rich essence, ebb'd away. 


‘Who was the Spirit that remember'd Man, 
Tn that blest hour, 
And, with a wing of love, 
Brush'd off the goblet’s seatter’d tears, 
As, trembling, near the edge af heaven they ran, 
‘And sent them floating to our orb below?! 
Essence of immortality! 
‘The shower 
Fell glowing through the spheres 
‘While all around new tints of bliss, 
New odours and new light, 
Enrich’d its radiant flow. 
Now, with a liquid kiss, 
Tt stole along the thriling wire 
OF Heaven's luminons Lyre,® 
Stealing the soul of mosic in its fight = 
‘And now, amid the breezes bland, 
‘That whisper from the planets as they roll, 
‘The bright Libation, softly fann’d 
By all their sighs, meandering stole. 
‘They who, from Atlas’ height, 
Beheld this rosy flame 
Descending through the waste of night, 
‘Thonght twas some planet, whose empyrealframe 
Had kindled, as it rapidly revolv'd 
Around its fervid axle, and dissolv'd 
Into a flood so bright 





‘apply tn the world, “ asinus portat mysteria." See the Divine 
‘Legation, book ii sect. 

‘tn the Geoponica, ID. L. exp. 17., there i a fate vome- 
‘what like this descent of the nectar to earth. Ey weeny sar 
Saar wurzevitinny, mas roe vtvagee mean emgaifer, mI 
exigrarss gu cer Equrm aus everural ty Tegy nea 
racer rr Bacay nay eigeeeyan jay evror ve 21 riereg us Ter 
gar unguls, wed Vid. Autor, do Re Rost, adit. Caotab, 
oA. 

2 The copstollation Lyra, ‘The astrologers attribute great 
‘virtues to this ign in ascendenti, which are enumerated ty 
Fontana, in bia Urania : 

— eee novern eum peetine chordss 
Emodulans, mulceique novo vaga sidera cant, 
{Quo capte trascontum anima concordia ducunt 
‘Pectora, &e 


4 The Beyptians represented the dawn of day by a young. 


Like myrrh upon the locks of Cupid shed. 
But, when the waking boy 
‘Wav'd his exhaling tresses through the ey 
© morn of joy 1— 
‘The tide divine, 
All glorious with the vermil dye 
It drank beneath his orient eye, 
Distill’d, in dews, upon the world, 

And every drop was wine, was heavenly Wis 
Bilest be the sod, and blest the flower 
On which descended first that shower, 

All fresh from Jove's nectareous springs ;— 
Oh far less sweet the flower, the 80d, 
O'er which the Spirit of the Rainbow fii 
‘The magic mantle of her solar God! 


RINGS AND SEALS. 


“Airey regepilic ra Came, 
Acntams Tarves, i 


“ Got” ssid the angry, weeping maid, 
“The charm is broken!—once betray'd, 
“ Never can this wrong’d heart rely 

“ On word or look, om oath or sigh. 

“ Take back the gifts, so fondly given, 

“ With promis’d faith and vows to heaven} 
‘That little ring which, night and morn, 
“ With wedded truth my hand hath wora ; 


‘boy seated upon a lotos, Eves Atyewrwe laguna ser 
sree allay weprer ytagorrae int Aery mabhasian 
arch. aii ra un xan uuutet. Sc also his Treatise dt 
ft Osir. Observing that the lotos abowed Its ted | 
water at sunrise, and aank again at his eeting, they enat 
the Idea of consecrating this tower to Osiris, or te sat 

‘This symbol of a youth sitting uponalotos ia very fre 
fon the Abraxases, or Basilidian stones. See Montis 
tom. Ui. planche 18, and the Supplement,” Ae 4¢ 
ib, wf, ebup. 8. 

+ ‘The ancients esteemed those flowers and trees the: 
eat upon which the rainbow had appeared to re 
‘wood they chiody burned in saerlGces, was that 
faite of Tris had consecrated. Plutarch. Sympos. 
‘ap. 2. where (as Vousius remarks) saqori instead of ww 
in undoubtedly the genuine reading. See Vossios, for 
curious parttelarities ofthe rainbow, De Origin. et Pr 
Wololat. ibis eap. 18. 
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I knew not then that Heaven had sent 
A voice, a form like thine on earth, 


‘And yet, in all that flowery maze 
‘Through which my path of life has led, 


Ob, Chave found it all, at Inst, 
In thee, thou sweetest living lyre, 

‘Through which the soul of song eer pass'd, 
Or feeling breath’a its sacred fire. 


All thee T eer, in-wildest Sight 


ON LEAVING SOME FRIENDS. 
© dulees comitum valete catus! — Cures. 


No, never shall my soul forget 
‘The friends I found so cordial-hearted ; 
‘Dear shall be the day we met, 
‘And dear shall be the night we parted, 


If fond regrets, however sweet, 
‘Must with the lapse of time decay, 
‘Yet. still, when thus in mirth you meet, 

Fill high to him that’s far away ! 


Long be the light of memory found 
Alive within your social glass ; 

‘Let that be still the magic round, 
O’er which Oblivion dares not pass, 


‘hs sgn pon the door, to Keep them tor hls own drinking 
‘Maundrelf's Travels. See also the notes to Mr. Geol" 
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On fuiras heaven and chaste a8 light! 
‘Did nature mould thee all so bright, 

‘That thou shoaldst c'er be brought to weep 
O'er languid virtue's fatal sleep, 

O’er shame extinguish’d, honour fed, 
Peace lost, heart wither’, feeling dead? 





In Lines of light such heavenly lore, 
‘That man should read them and adore. 
Yet have I known a gentle maid 

‘Whose mind and form were both array'd 
Tn nature's purest light, like thine ; — 
‘Who wore that clear, celestial sign, 
‘Which seems to mark the brow that's fair 
For destiny’s pecatinr care : 

Whose bosom too, like Dian’s own, 

Was guarded by a sacred zone, 

‘Where the bright gem of virtue shone ; 
‘Whose eyes had, in their light, a charm 
Against all wrong, and guile, and harm, 
‘Yet, hapless maid, in one sad hour, 
‘These spells have lost their guardian power; 
‘The gem has been beguil’d away ; 

Her eyes have lost their chast'aing rays 
‘The modest pride, the guiltless shame, 
‘The smiles that from reflection came, 
All, all have fied, and left her mind 

‘A failed monument behind 5 

‘The ruins of a once pure shrine, 

No longer fit for guest divine. 

‘Oh! ‘twas a sight I wept to see— 
Heaven keep the lost one’s fato from thee ! 


"Tis time, I feel, to leave thee now, 
While yet my soul is something free ; 

While yet those dangerous eyes allow 
One minute's thought to stray from thee, 


+ 





Oh! thou becom'st exch moment dearer | 


Nay, if thou dost not scorn and hate me, 
‘Doom me not thas s0 soon to fll; 

Duties, fame, and hopes await me,— 
‘But that eye would blast them all ! 


For, thou hast heart as false and cold 
As ever yet allur'd or sway'd, 


‘Yet,— could I think that, truly fond, 
‘That eye but once would smile on me, 

Ev'n as thou art, how far beyond. 
‘Fame, duty, wealth, that smile would b 


Oh! but to win it, night and day, 
Inglorious at thy feet reclin'd, 

Td sigh my dreams of fame away, 
‘The world for thee forgot, resign’d. 


But no, ‘tis o'er, and —thus we part, 
Never to meet again,—no, never. 
False woman, what a mind and heart 

‘Thy treach’ry bas undone for ever! 


WOMAN. 


Away, away—you're all the sume, 
A smiling, flutt'ring, jilting throng ; 
And, wise too late, burn with shame, 
‘To think I've been your slave so long, 


Slow to be won, and quick tp rove, 
From folly kind, from cunning loath, 

Too cold for bliss, too weak for love, 
Yet feigning all that's best in both s 


Still panting o'er a crowd to reiga,— 
‘More joy it gives to woman's breast 

‘To make ten frigid coxcombs vain, 
‘Than one true, manly lover blest. 


Away, away —your emile’s « curse — 
Oh! blot me from the race of men, 
Kind pitying Heaven, by death or worse, 

‘If e'er I love such things again. 





be 








Nec om gormre ——Runiernns. 


‘Cone, take thy harp—'tis vain to muse 
Upon the gathering ills we soe ; 

‘Ob! take thy harp and let me lose 
‘All thoughts of ill in hearing thee. 


‘Awnow, alas! they bleed to know. 


‘Sweet notes! they tell of former peace, 
Of all that Jook’d so smiling then, 

‘Now vanish’d, lost —oh pray thee, cease, 
‘Teannot bear those sounds again, 


Art Gam, too, wretched? yes, thon art ; 


eages migeevimeriy” ae 
Wee Beverms glam. PexDAn. Oymp. 
+ Cham, the son of Noah, ts sappored to have taken with 
‘Mm tte thee te the doctrines of magical, or rather 
‘of sarural science. bad inscribed upon some very 
ey tight resist the raragee 


a 
VISION OF PHILOSOPHY. 


“Twas on the Red Sea coast, at morn, we met 

‘The venerable man '; a healthy bloom 

‘Mingled its softness with the vigorous thought 

‘That tower'd upon his brow ; and, when he spoke, 

“Twas language sweeten’ into soag—such holy 
sounds 


As oft, they say, the wise and virtuous hear, 
Prelusive to the harmony of heaven, 
‘When death 1s nigh®; and still, as be unclos'd 
Hiis sacred lips, an odour, all as bland 

As ocean-breezes gather from the flowers 

‘That blossom in elysinm2, bresth'd around. 
‘With silent awe we listen'd, while he told 

OF the dark veil which many an age bad hung 
O'er Nature's form, till, long explored by man, 
‘The mystic shroud grew thin and luminous, 
‘And glimpses of that heavenly form shone thro's— 
Of magic wonders, that were known and taught 
By him (or Cham or Zoroaster nam"d) 

Who mus’d amid the mighty catsclysm, 

Over his rude tablets of primeval lore 5+ 

And gath'ring round him, in the sacred ar, 
The mighty secrets of that former globe, 

Lat not the living star of science? sink 
Beneath the waters, whieh ingulph'd a world! — 


Which the grave sons of Mochus, many a night, 


of the deluge, and trannnit the seerets of antedilurian know 

Ines to He gomeag.. So he Goats note y Bev 

Ms aticle Cham. ‘The Lenty of ham and Zoroaster de- 
the 


preceding 
Idea upon the barony ofthe spheres. lee 
‘clas compared the mixture of good and evil inthis world 
{othe blended varies of harmony in a masta! Instrument 
(Plutarch. ‘nia Procreat.); aad jnmiccomer the: 

1 Gragment proverved fe dosertben 


tee ons hs peter oa oe a al eed 
Sere othe ncaa wir feat oer tat the 
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‘Told to the young and bright-hair’d visitant 
Of Carmel's sacred mount, '— Then, in a flow 
‘Of calmer converse, he beguil’d us on 


‘operations of the memory were regulata by a kindof musi 
‘allenic, and that ideas occurred to it **perarsin et thestn,'* 
‘while others converte the whole man into a mere harmonised 
‘machine, whose motion dapended upon a certain nsion of the 
‘ody, analogous to that ofthe strings nan instrument. Cicero 
ayn! Let him 


‘eondeseend to enliven his detrines by reference tothe bean 
tes of masa uence jas, In the toate Tis arsayatri= 
ted 10 Den Kang 3 ays tee merece, 
an 
‘The Abbe Matteux, tn his enquiry ito the doctrine of the 
Stoles attributes to thous philosophers the same modeot 
tration, *1/ime étolteause active asus are ecorpa cause 
‘pasive $s rw aurziri—Vune sglasant dans Mautros ot y 
‘pronant, par son action méme, un earactere, des formes, es 
‘aydieations, quelle n'avoit pas par elle-méae A pou préx 
comme Vale, qu, chavag dans ua latromeat de mavique, fat 
‘connoltre, par les diferens sons qu'il produit, les diferentes 
‘moditeatious qu'il y regolt.” See a ne stale founded upon 
{hia notion in Cardnal Polignse's poor, tb. 5. v.73. 
"Pythagoras is represented In famblichas as descending 
‘with great solemalty from Mount Carmel, for whieh reason 
the Carmeliter have claimed him as one of thelr fraterity- 
‘This Mochus or Moschas, with the descentants of whom 
‘Pythagoras conversed in Pheoalcla, and from whom be do 
‘ved the doctrines of atomic philosophy. is eupposed by some 
{to be the same with Moses. Hust ns adopted ths ea, 
Démonstration Evangélique, Prop. iv. chap. {7.5 and Le 
Clete, amongst others, has refuted it, See Bibifoth. Chosie, 
tom.k p-Th It is certain, however, that the doctrine of 
toms was Known and promulgated long before Epicuras. 
“With the fountains of Democritus” says Cicero, the gar 
dens of Hpfcurus were watered,” and the learned author of 
‘the Intellectual System has shown, that all he early piloso- 
Ul the tne of Plato, wercatomits. WeSad Epicuris, 
 bonsting that his tenets were new and unborrowed. 
and perhaps few among the ancieatshiad auy stronger lala t9 
‘riginality. Lntruth, ifwe examine their schoolsof philosophy, 
‘otwltnstanding the pecallarites whieh scem to Witingleh 
them from each otier, we may penerally obverve thatthe Wife 
ference is but verbal and trifting ; and that, among. those 
‘various and learned heteales, there Is scarcely one to he se- 
ect, whose opiotons are its owo, origal and exctusive, 
‘The doctrine of tho world's etaralty may be traced through 





‘of existance, so that the * identical Plato, who Ieetured inthe 
‘Academy of Athens, shall agai and agela, at certain inter- 
‘vals, during thelapss ofoteentty, appear in the ssme Academy 
‘and resuine the same functions "ste eadem tempora 
emporatiomanc rerum yolumina repetl, uc ¥.g. alcut Ia Isto 
‘weculo Plato philosophus in urbe Atheniensi, in ed scheld 





‘Through many a maze of Garden and of Porch, 
‘Through many a system, where the seatter’d light 
‘Of heavenly truth lay, like a broken beam 


rpetendi tint: — De Ciwilat: Dei, Mb.xil, exp. 18. Vani, 
Ibis dialogues, has given us m similar explication of the pe~ 
Hiodic revolutions of the world, “EA de caus, qui one 
‘sont fn usu ritus, centies millies faorunt, totiesque renascen- 
‘tur quoties ceclderunt.”" 92, 

‘The paradoxical notions of the Stotes upon the beauty, the 
‘riches, the dominion of thelr 


‘most distnguishing 

cording to thelr advocate Lipsius, were peculiar to that set 
“ Prira ila (decreta) que passim in philosophantiam scbolt 
{ferd obtinent, sta que pecullain ule gece et habeat em- 





























tralletloooa 1. "= Mamuiuet. ad Sto. Phist. 
‘Ub ML disserta. 2.” But Ie is evident (as the ADDO Garaier 
thas remarked, Méaoires de "Acad. tom. xxxv:) that eve 
these absurditien of the Stole are borrowed, and that Pat» 
1s the source of all their extravagant paradoxes. We td 
thelr dogna, dives qul sapiens,” (which Clemeut of Aler- 
‘adrian tranferred trom the Pilasopher to the Chests, 
Padagog, lib. li. cap. 6) expressed in the prayer of Sovtace 
at tho end of the Phardrua 0 4i Tas oy nai )3a/ dew ht 
eu dans un nea ya eek 3 de 
‘ro toro was pis oka chaveer 3s vious vw ang 
{any other tnitancrs wight be adduced from the Aveyaara 
the Havas, 8c. 10 prove that these weeds of paradox were 
all gathered among the bowers ofthe Academy. Hanes ile 
that Cicer, in the profice to his Paradoxes. ells thew Si 
cratica and Lips, exuliing in the patronaie of Soxraten, 
‘aye, Ils totus at caster." “This indeed x coalition 
‘evinces as much ax can be wished the confused 
‘aceot philosopieal opinions: the fither of 
here enrolled amongst the founders of the Portions 
Dest knowledge was that of his own Ignorance, is a 
‘authorise the preteuslons of the most obetiaate 
‘ll antigay. rr 
tae Jews oat mols eqs Del bat Een 
3 Jem, 0 lage! "bat 

a eral oly to hs otk andy ater ta, 
lambers of Olyinpus, denied at ance the Interfere 
Providence. He does vot, however, seem to have 
gular In this opinion. ‘Theophilus of Ate 
fy credit, imputes a similar belle to 
(CTldapager) ot roo envran Ste ales 

‘And Plutarch, though 30 hostile tothe followers of 
Inns unsceountably opted the very same 
‘Thus, afer quoting the opinions of Anaxagoras 
Uupun divinity, heals, Keves em duungramen 











of vice. Kas yng Sag onl Sup trv nm) ae 
81 dee. — Eshic, Nicomach. Nb. vil ep. te Un tru 
{etle, upon the aubject of Providence, was 


Aivine interference, excluding of course thie 
(rom Its influence. |The first definition of 
treatise Teg Keruav (if this treaticn be really the 
Aristotle), agrees, almost verbnim verbo, with hat a 
of Eplourus to Pythocles; and both omit the 


= 





Adds era Dex, Dut oven this }4 very seeptical. 
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‘Of nymphs 

‘The fair illusion fled ! and, as T wak'd, 

"Twas clear that my rapt soul had roam the while, 
‘To that bright realm of dreams, that spirit-world, 


Pontainetieas Vest 
ont dans Hn ot dane Iantre sexe +'y raxsemble 
eaux, La compagnia,” e.c. 
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And here the old man ceas’d—a winged train 
snd genii bore him from our eyes. 


‘To see thee every day that came, 
‘And find thee still exch day the same; 
Tn pleasure's smile, or sorrow's tear 
‘To me still ever kind and dear;— 
‘To meet thee early, leave thee late, 
Haas been so long my bliss, my fite, 
‘That life, without this cheering ray, 
Which came, like sunshine, every day, 
And all my pain, my sorrow chas'd, 
Is now a Jone and loveless waste, 


‘Where are the chords she us'd to touch? 
‘The airs, the songs she lov’d so much ? 
‘Those songs are hush'd, those chords are still, 
And 40, perhaps, will every thrill 

Of feeling soon be full to rest, 

Which Inte T wak’d in Anna's breast. 

Yet, no—the simple notes T play'd 

From memory’s tablet soon may fade ; 

‘The songs, which Anna lov'd to hear, 





- LADY HEATHCOTE, 
on am 
OLD RING FOUND AT TUNDRIDGE-WELLS. 
“Tonmebeldge eat A ix mime ditance da Lande, que 


de Paris. Ce qu'il y a ie beau et do a 
‘0 tema dos 


‘Seo Mémoires de Grarmmont, Second Part, chap. ih 
‘Tunbridge Wells, 





‘The merriest wight of all the kings 
‘That ever rul'd these gay, gallant isles ; 


Like us, by day, they rode, they walk’d, 


Because, —as yet, she knew no better. 


Each night they held a coterie, 

‘Where, every fear to slumber charm’, 
Lovers were all they ought to be, 

‘Aud husbands not the least alarm'd. 


‘Then call'd they up their school-day prank) 
Nor thought it much their sense beneath 

‘To play at riddles, quips, and cranks, 
And lords show'd wit, and ladies teeth, 


As—* Why are husbands like the mint?" 
Because, forsooth, n husband's duty 

Is bot to set the name and print 
‘That give.a currency to beauty. 


“ Why is n rose in nettles hid 

“ Like « young widow, fresh and fair?” 
Because ‘tis sighing to be rid 

Of weeds, that “ have no business there !! 
And thus they miss and thus they hit 

And now they strack and now they parri\ 


And some laid in of full grown wit, 
‘While others of a pun miscarried. 


Or punning ill, or —some such thing :— 


From whence it can be fairly trac'd, 
‘Through many a branch and many a bow 
From twig to twig, antl it grac’d 
‘The snowy hand that wears it now. 


together tn the Galaxy.— Onaas Be mapon 4 


Pr seein petite | 


' hceoniog 10 Pythagoras, the people of Dreams are youls | Forpiyr. entre Nvomph. 














‘thy ware, 
‘And, Heaven knows! not half so polish'd. 


‘But still receive the young, the gay, 


‘THE DEVIL AMONG THE SCHOLARS, 
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Beholds some damsel fair and ruddy, 
‘With eyes, as brightly turn’d upon him as 
‘The angel's? were on Hieronymus, 
Quick ly the folios, widely seatter'd, 
Old Homer's laure!"d brow is batter’d, 
And Sappho, headlong seat, fies just in 
‘The reverend eye of St. Augustin, 
Raptnr'd he quits each dozing sage, 

‘Oh woman, for thy lovelier page : 

Sweet book!—unlike the books of art,— 
‘Whose errors are thy fairest part ; 

In whom the dear errata column 

Us the Pest page in all the volume !* 


But to begin my subject rhyme— 
"Twas just about this devilish time, 

When scaree there happen'd any frolies 
‘That were not done by Diabolies, 

A cold sand loveless son of Lucifer, 

‘Who woman scorn'd, nor saw the use of her, 
‘A branch of Dagon’s family, 


Finding that, in this cage of fools, 
‘The wisest sots adorn the schools, 
‘Took it at once his head Satanic in, 
‘To grow a great scholastic manikin, — 


oo tegat."— Distinct. 37. But Gratan is potorious for ying 
estes, angels asthe tlusizious papi of Pantenus asures 
{have got no tongues. Orde uum ox wea, eivar atau 
S prurva ad" ws weyane ns dam Gores ay tan. — Clem. Alet~ 
‘ond. Stremat. 3 
“The idea ofthe Rabin, respecting the origin of woman, 
Ju not alittle singutar. ‘They thnk that man was origloaly 
formed with stall, ke a monkey, but that the Deity cutoff 
this appendage, and made wonaa of i Upon this extras 
condinary suppontion the following reflection is founded: — 
such isthe the betwoen women and men, 
‘The nlnay who weds i pitiful elt 
For he taker to his tal like an idiot again, 
‘And thus makes deplorable ape of himself. 
‘Yet, we may judge as the fashions prevail, 
‘Every husband remembers tht original plan, 
And, knowing his wife is no more than bis tail 
‘Why he—leaves her behind him as meh ashe can 
1 Sealiger. de Bmendat. Tempor.—Dagon was thought by 
others to be a certain vex.monste, who eame every day out 
ofthe Wed Sea to teach the Syria husbandry. — See Jacques 
Guftarel (Curlontés Tnoutes, chap. 1), who saye he thinks 
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‘A doctor, quite as learn’d and fine as 
Scotus John or Tom Aquinas , 
Lully, Hales Irrefragabilis, 

Or any doctor of the rabble is, 

Tn languages®, the Polyglots, 
Compar’d to him, were Babel sots 5 
He chatter’d more than ever Jew did, 
Sanhedrim and Priest included ;— 
Priest and holy Sanhedrim 

‘Were one-and-seventy fools to him, 
But chief the learned demon felt a 
‘Zeal so strong for gamma, delta, 
‘That, all for Greek apd learning’s glory,* 

He nightly tippled “ Greco moré,” 

And never paid a bill or balance 
Excopt upon the Grecian Kalends :— 

From whence yourscholars, when they want tick, 
Say, to be Attic's to be on tick, 
In logies he was quite Ho Panu 
‘Knew as much as ever man knew. 
He fought the combat syllogistic 

With ¢o much skill and art eristic, 

‘That though you were the learn'd Stagirite, 
At once upon the hip he had you right, 

In masic, though he bad no ears 

Except for that amongst the spheres, 
(Which most of all, as he averr'd it, 

He dearly loved, ‘case no one heard it,) 
‘Yet aptly he, at sight, could read 

Each tuneful diagram in Bede, 





thie story of the sea-monster " carries little show of proba- 
bility with it 

1 Lwish it were known with any degree of enrtainty whether 
the Commentary on Boetilus attributed to Thomas Aquinas 
be really the work of this Angelic Doctor. ‘There are some 
bold assortiogs hasarded in it for Instance, be eays that Plato 
kept school | a town called Academia, and that Alcibiades 
was a very beautiful woman whom some of Aristotle's pupila 
fell to. love with=—* Alcibiades muller fuit palcherrima, 
‘quam videntes quidam discipall Aristoelis,” &e.—Sce Prey 
ag Adparat. Litterar. wrt 86. tore 

= The following compliment was pald to Laurentius Vala, 
‘upon his accurate knowledge of the Latin language: — 


‘Nune postquamt manes defunctus Valla petivi, 
‘Noo audet Plato yerba Latina loqul. 


‘Sino Val arriv'd in Piato’s shade, 
‘His nouns and pronouns all so pat in, 
Ploto himself would be afrald 
‘To say his sou's bis own, 1m Latin | 


‘See for these lines the “ Auctorum Censlo of Du Verdier 
(yaze 2). 

21k ts much to be regretted that Martin Lather, with all 
‘ns talents for reforming, should yet be vulgar enough to 
laugh at Caterarius for writing to him in Greek. * Master 
Joachim (says he) has sent ine sowe dates ad some raisins, 
id fas also written me two leters ta Greek. As soon as T 
fin recovered, I shall awer them in Turkish, that he too 
may have the pleasure of reading what he does not under~ 
Mand." Grav sunt, fogh won posunt;" ie the iguerant 


find, by Enclid’s corollaria, 


And 
‘The ratios of a jig or aria. 


He own'd he thought them much surpass'd 
By that redoubted Hyalockast * 

‘Who still contriv'd by dint of throttle, 
‘Where'er he went to crack a bottle. 


Likewise to show his mighty knowledge,| 
On things unknown in physiology, 
Wrote many a chapter to divert us, 
(Like that great little man Atbertns;) 
‘Wherein he show'd the reason why, 
When children first are heard to ery, 

Ef boy the baby chance to be, 

He eries © A!—if gixl, O E1— 
Which are, quoth he, exceeding fair hints 
Respecting their first sinful parents ; 
“Oh Eve! ” exclaimeth little madam, 
While little master eries “Oh Adam!" * 


Bat ‘twas in Optics and Dioptrics, 
Our daemon play’d his first und top tricks, 
‘He held that sunshine passes quicker 
‘Throngh wine than any other Liquor ; 
And though he saw no great objection 
To steady light and clear reflection, 

He thought the aberrating rays, 
Which play about a bumper's blaze, 


speech attributed to Aceursius ; but very unjustly -—# 
from asserting that Greek could not be read, that wort 
rla-coneult upon the Law 6. D. de Ronor. Postexs. oxy 
says, " Grice liters posrwnt futelie! et legs.” (Vide 
Libror. Rarior. Collection. Fascic. 1V.)—Seipto Carte 
‘hus seoms to have been of opinion that thers is no sa) 
utoF the pale of Greek Literature: “Via primasalutis 
pandetur aburbo:” and the geal of Laurentios Mhodou 
| eannot be sificietly admired, when he exhorts his cot 
men, " per glortama Christi, persalutern patric, per rot 
ocak et emolumenturn,” to study the Greek language. 
mast we forget Phavorinus, the excellent Bishop of 8 
‘who, carcless of all the usual commendations of a Chr 
required no further ealogium om his tomb than * Here! 
Greok Lexicograpber.” 

10 ave.— The introduction of thls language Into B) 
poetry hax a good effeet,and ought to be more wiles 
Adopted. A word or two of Greek in a stanza would 5e 
‘ballast to the most * light o'love" verses. Ausonius, ¢ 
theanclente, may serve as a model 

(Ou pag was uve seer Im hae regione wtyerse 

‘Aur ab nontrie unDuiam cane aaparnass. 
Tlonsard, the Freneh poet, has enriched his somoets ani 
with many an exquisite morsel from the Lexteon 
“ebire Eatelechie,” in addressing bls slates, can 1 
‘equalled by Cowloy's * Antiperistass.” 

® Or Glast-Breaker— Morhodus has give an aceot 
thie extraordinary man, la work, published 163— 
‘ltreo seypio facto," 

Translated almost literally from a poxsnge ln Abert 
Secretis, 
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10 
FRANCIS, EARL OF MOIRA, 


OENELAL 19 IE MA/UEFY's PORCHES, MASTER-CENELAL oF 
‘THE ORDNANCE, COXSTASLE OF ‘TK TOWEL, FTC. 


‘Mr Lono, 

Ir is impossible to think of addressing 2 
Dedioation to your Lordship without calling 10 
Xin the welckaown rply of the Spartan t «| waa 

posed to pronounce an eu- 

“On Hercules! said the 

honest Spartan, “who ever thought of blaming | 
Hercules?” In a similar manner the concurrence 
of public opinion has left to the panegyrist of your 
‘Lordship a very superfluous task. I shall, there- 
Ose Shard and merely entreat | 
to the very humble tribute of 

Brie ih The Bere he her oe 


Tam, my Lord, 7 
Wie erey Song aoe 7 


and respect, 
Your Londship’s very devoted Bervant 


PREFACE! 


‘Tux principal poems in the following collestio 
‘were written during an absence of fourteen n 

from Enrope. Thongh curiosity was 
vere Ser America, yet ithapy ned | 


| Phils Prefsce, an well us the Dedication which precedes It 
‘wore prefixed originally o the miscellaneous volume entitled 


period of time, which my plan of retum to 
Enrope afforded me, in travelling through a few 
of the States, and acquiring come knowledge of 
the inhabitants. 
‘The impression which my mind receive from 
the character and manners of these republicans, 
the Epistles which are written fom the 
city of Washington and Lake Erie? How far I 
t, in thus assuming the tone ofa satirist 
again a people whom I viewed bat ora ranger 
| and a visiter, is a doubt which imy feelings did 
| not allow me time to investigate. All I presume 
to answer for is the fidelity of the picture which 
[have given; and though prodence might have 
“dictated gentler Innguage, truth, T think, would 
have justified severer. 
| [went to America with prepossessions ‘by no 
| means unfavourable, and indeed rather indulged 
“in many of those illusive ideas, with respect to the 
purity of the government and the -bappi- 
“ness of the people, which I had early imbibed in 
“my native country, where, unfortunately, discou- 
tent at home enhances every distant temptation, and 
ibe wets wet | has long been looked to as a r= 


‘by istest ino ieey eat a In all 


| these fatering expectations 1 found myself eom- 
pletely 





inly not | nature ;"" and there certainly is a close approx- 


[imation to savage life, not only. in the Uberty 


yee views appeared 10 me 
‘and rational, yet Twas sorry to ob- 


kod Eplatler," of which, hitherto, the poems relate 
tomy American tour have formed a part. 
plage VII and VIL 
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0 
LORD VISCOUNT STRANGFORD, 


AMOARD THE PUAETON FICATH, OFF THE AxORES, BY 
MOONLIGHT, 


Swrer Moon! if, like Crotona’s sage, 

‘By any spell my hand eould dare 
‘To make thy disk its ample page, 

And write my thoughts, my wishes there; 
How many a friend, whose carcless eye 
‘Now wanders o'er that starry sky, 


And all my heart and soul would send 
‘To many a dear-lov'd, distant friend. 


Hoy little, when we parted last, 
I thought those pleasant times were past, 
For ever past, when brilliant joy 
‘Was all my vacant heart's employ: 
‘When, fresh from mirth to mirth again, 
‘We thought the rapid hours too few 5 
Our only use for knowledge then 
‘To gather bliss from all we knew. 
Delicious days of whim and soul ! 
‘When, mingling lore and langh together, 
‘We lean'd the book on Pleasure’s bowl, 
And turn'd the leaf with Folly’s feather. 
Little I thought that all were fled, 
‘That, ere that summer's bloom was shed, 
‘My eye should see the sail unfurl’a 
‘That wafts me to the western world. 





And then, that Hope, that fairy Hope, — 
- Oh! she awak’d such happy dreams, 
\nd gave my soal such tempting seope 


lng upon the Moon by the means of a may 
Baran, art Pyehag. err 
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‘That not Verona’s child of song, 


‘And, er itu eal the veal glen 
Gently, as if it fear’d to wake 
‘The slumber of the silent tides. 
‘The only envious cloud that lowers 
Hath hung its shade on Pico's height, 


Cling darkly round his giant form t 


Now, could I range those verdant isles, 
Invisible nt this soft hour, 
‘And see the looks, the beaming smiles, 
‘That brighten many an orange bower ; 
And could I lift each pious veil, 
‘And see the blushing check it shades, — 
Oh! Lehould have full many a tale, 
To tell of young Azorian maids. * 
Yes, Strangford, at this hour, perhaps, 
Some lover (not too idly blest, 
Like those, who in their ladies’ laps 
May cradle every wish to rest;) 
Warbles, to touch his dear one’s soul, 


Oh! could the lover learn from thee, 

‘And breathe them with thy graceful tone, 
Such sweet, beguiling minstrelsy 

‘Woold make the coldest nymph his own. 


‘But, hark !— the boatewain's pipings tell 
“Tis time to bid my dream farewell : 
Hight bells: —tho middle wateh is set; 
Good night, may Strangford !—ne’er forget 


© Alloding to Chess animated ins tn the 44th Carmen of 


Jam mene peatrepidatns avet vayart, 
‘Jaca nth atnio pode vigescunt | 


A vory high mountain on une of the Asoros, from which 





‘That, far beyond the western sea 
Is one, whose heart remembers thee. 


STANZAS. 


One Ber tate: 
a reergne vale 

_ Brera verlgeru st exten e7r 

Beck. 


Tragment. 


A meam of tranquillity smil’d in the west, 
‘The storms of the morning pursued us 00 
And the wave, while it weloom’d the reat, 
Still heav'd, as remembering ills that were 


| Serenely my heart tok the ue ofthe hour 


power, 
‘As the billow the force of the gale that was fl 


T thought of those days, when to pleasure alone 
My heart ever granted a wish or a sighs 


T reficeted, how soon in the enp of Desire 
‘The pearl of the soul may be melted away; 
How quickly, alas, the pure sparkle of fire 
‘We inherit from heav'n, may be quench’d in 
clay 5 


And T pay ofthat Bye whe Hehe ay 
‘That Pleasure no more might its purity dims 
So that, sullied but little, or brightly the sme, 
I might give back the boon T had borrowid 
from him. 


Had already an opening to Paradise sbowa j 
‘As if, passion all chasten'd and error fongrrem, 
My heart then began to be purely its own. 


T look’d to the west, and the beautiful sky, 
Which mening hed eioaied, Sa 


“bt than?” I exclaimed, “may a heavenly eye 
“ Shedlightonthe soul that was darken'd before” 








vVW_— 
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4 A mother saw our eyelids close, 
And bless'd them into pare repose 5 
‘THE FLYING FISH.+ Then, haply ifa week, a day, 
Wares I have seen thy snow-white wing appear aes a 
iueaoaacawas | rmirarneracn'tany 
So gaily to the eye of light, : As mute you heard, with eager smile, 
As if thy frame were form'd to rise, 2M ie if al a ude wie 
rep iepeine fee Satcist iy on w downy oak 
Biimaan ts, | shrnchan tan 
Is that: ‘The moon may thrice be born and die, 
Thies word's gross clement Ere ev’ that sel ean reach mine ee, 
takes ‘that God has given, Which used so oft, so quick to come, 
aa palted heaven ‘Still breathing all the breath of home,- 
ore : ‘As if ell ett, the cordial air 





From lips belov'd were lingering there. 
But now, alas,— far different fate! 
‘Te comes o'er ocean, slow and late, 
‘When the dear hand that fill’d its fold 
‘With words of sweetness may lie cold. 


But hence that gloomy thought ! at last, 
Beloved Kate, the waves are past: 


At length I touch the happy sphere 
‘To liberty and virtue dear, 

‘Where man looks up, and, proud to claim 
His rank within the social frame, 

peep yeaem tery 
‘Timselt its centre, sun, and soul ! 

Far from the shocks of Europe—far 
From every wild, elliptic star 

‘That, shooting with a devions fire, 
‘Kindled by heaven's avenging ire, 

So oft hath into chaos hurl'd 

‘The systems of the ancient world. 


‘The warrior here, in afms no more, 
‘Thinks of the toil, the conflict o'er, 
‘And glorying in the freedom won 
For hearth and shrine, for sire and son, 
Smiles on the dusky webs that hide 
His sleeping sword’s remember'a pride. 
‘While Peace, with sunny cheeks of toil, 
‘Walks o'er the free, unlorded soil, 
Effacing with her splendid share 
‘The drops that war had sprinkled there. 


r= mera. With this thought In our 
hy 
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‘Thrice happy land} where he who flies 
‘From the dark ills of other skies, 


‘The mighty wood, with pomp, receives 
‘The stranger in its world of leaves, 
Which soon their barren glory yield 

‘To the warm shed and cultar’d field ; 
And he, who came, of all bereft, 

‘To whom malignant fate had Jeft 

‘Nor home nor friends nor country dear, 
Finds home and friends and country here. 


Such is the pictare, warmly such, 
‘That Faney long, with florid toch, 
Had painted to my sanguine eye 
Of man's new world of liberty. 

Oh! ask me not, if Truth have yet 
Her seal on Fancy's promise set ; 

If ev'n a glimpse my eyes behold 

Of that imagin’d age of gold; — 
Alas, not yet one gleaming truce!" 
Never did youth, who lov'd a face 

‘As sketeh’d by some fond pencil’ skill, 
‘And made by fancy lovelier still, 
Shrink back with more of sad surprise, 
‘When the live model met his eyes, 
‘Than I have felt, in sorrow felt, 

‘To find a dream on which I've dwelt 
From boyhood’s hour, thus fade and flee 
At touch of stern reality t 


Bat, courage, yet, my wavering heart ! 
‘Blame not the temple's meanest part,? 
‘Till thow hast trac'd the fabric o'er :— 
As yet, we have beheld no more 
‘Than just the porch to Freedom's fune ; 





‘To doubt the godhead reigns within! 
So here I pause—and now, my Kate, 
To you, and those dear friends, whose fate 
‘Touches more near this home-sick soul 
‘Than all the Powers from pole to pole, 
One word at parting —in the tone 
Most sweet to you, and most my own. 

1 Such romantic works ag "The Ameren Farmer's Lot- 


ters, and the secount of Kentucky by Inolay, would sedues 
‘as nto a toilet, that janoceace, peace, and freedom had de- 


latlounry 

the ditusion of this flattering misconception. A visit to the 
‘country fs, however, quite suflcient to correct even the most 
‘enthusiastic prepossession.. 








‘The simple strain I send. you here,* 
‘Wild though it be, would charm your 
Did you but know the trance of thought] 
Tn which my mind its numbers eanght. 
‘Twas one of those half-waking dreams, 
That haunt me off, when music seems 
To bear my soul in sound along, 

And turn its feelings all to song, 

T thought of home, the according lays 
‘Came fall of dreams of other days; 
Freshly in each succeeding note 
[found some young remembrance float, 
Till following, as a clue, that strain, 

I wander'd back to home again, 


Ob! love the song, and let it oft 
Live on your lip, in accents soft. 
Say that it tells you, simply well, 
All T have bid its wild notes tell, — 
Of Memory's dream, of thouglis that ye| 
Glow with the light of joy that’s set, 
And all the fond heart keeps in store 
Of friends and scenes beheld no more, 
And now, adieu !—this artless air, 
With a few rhymes, in transeript fair, 
Are all the gifts I yet can bonst 
To send you from Columbia's coast ; 
Bat when the sun, with warmer smile, 
Shall light me to my destia'd isle, 
You shall have many a cowslip-bell, 
Where Ariel slept, and many a shell, 
In which that gentle spirit drew 
From honey flowers the morning dew. 





A BALLAD. 
THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP. 
WRITTEN AF RORTOLE, 16 ¥imGINA. 


© They toll of a young man, who Tout hie mod wpe 
‘death of a gtrt he Loved. and who, suddenly disappearing 
bis friends, was never afterwards heard of As be ha 
‘quently «aid, in hls ravings, that the gh was not des 
‘gone to the Dismal Swaxnp, it Is supposed he had wan 


“‘Taex made her a grave, too cold and damp 
“Por a soul so warm and trues 


1 Nort, b men be orued, poeta sein 


+4 idag sempt At musta competion Acca 
this Bplate. 
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To THE 
MARCHIONESS DOWAGER OF DONEGALL. 
‘now MEKATDA, ZANCARY, 1804. 


Lapr! where’er you roam, whatever land 
‘Woos the bright touches of that urtist luznd ; 
‘Whether you sketch the valley's golden meacls, 
‘Where mazy Linth his lingering current leads ;® 
Enaroar'd catch the mellow hues that sleep, 

‘At eve, on Meilleric's immortal steep 5 

Or musing o'er the Lake, at day's decline, 

‘Mark the last shadow on thot holy shrine, 
‘Where, many a night, the shade of Tell complains 
Of Gallia’s triumph and Helvetia'’s chains; 

‘Oh ! lay the pencil for a moment by, 

‘Turn from the canvass that creative eye, 

‘And let its splendonr, like the morning ray 

Upon a shepherd's harp, illume my lay. 


‘Yet, Lady, no—for song so rude as mine, 
‘Chase not the wonders of your art divine 5 
Still, radiant eye, upon the canvass dwell; 
Still, magic finger, weave your potent spell ; 
‘And, while [ting the sasnsted elles 
Of fairy nature in these sun-born isles, 

‘Oh, might the soug awake some bright design, 





kindling into grace, 
Might love my numbers for the spark they threw, 
‘And bless the lay that lent a charm to you. 


Say, have you ne'er, in nightly vision, stray'd 

‘To those pare isles of ever-blooming 

‘Which bards of old, with kindly fancy, plac'd 

For happy spirits in th’ Atlantic waste ?+ 

There listening, while, from earth, ench breeze 
that 


came 
Brought echoes of their own undying fame, 

Tn eloquence of eye, and dreams of song, 

‘They charm’d their lapse of nightless hours 


along s— 
Nor yet in song, that mortal ear might suit, 
For every spirit was itself a lute, 
‘Where Virtue waken’d, with elysian breeze, 
Pure tones of thougly and mental harmonies, 





$2, Geen vara a del Pe, * Lorene re 
bon crit que les anciens théatogiens et 


Jhave no doabt, s the more correet ; but that of Strabo ls, fn 
‘the proseat initance, most to my purpore, 




















Believe me, Lady, when the zephyrs bland 
‘Ploated our bark to this enchanted land,— 
"These leafy isles upon the ocean thrown, 

Like studs of emerald o'er asilver xome,— 
Not all the charm, that ethnic fancy gave 
‘To blessed arbours o'er the western wave, 
Could wake a dream, more soothing or sublime, 
Of bowers ethereal, and the Spirit's elime, 


Bright rose the morning, every wave was still, 
‘When the first perfume of a cedar bill 
‘Sweetly awak'd us, and, with smiling charms, 
‘The fairy harbour woo'd ns to its arms.! 


And kiss’d on either side the wanton sails, 
Breathing our welcome to these vernal vales ; 
‘While, fur reflected o'er the wave serene, 
Fach wooded island shed 0 soft a green 

‘That the enamour'd keel, with whisp'ring play, 
‘Through liquid herbage seem’d to steal its way. 


Never did weary bark more gladly glide, 
Or rest its anchor in a lovelier tide ! 
Along the margin, many a shining dome, 
‘White as the palace of a Lapland gnome, 
Brighten'd the wave ;—in every myrtle grove 
Secluded bashful, like a shrine of love, 
Some elfin mansion sparkled through the shade ; 
‘And, while the foliage interposing play’d, 
‘Lending the scene an ever-changing grace, 
Fancy would love, in glimpses vagne, to trace 
‘The flowery capital, the shaft, the porch, ® 
And dream of temples, till her kindling tore 
Lighted me back to all the glorions days 
Of Attic genius ; and I seem'd to gaze 
On marble, from the rich Pentelie mount, 
Gracing the umbrage of some Naind’s fount. 


‘Then thought T, too, of thee, most sweet of all 
‘The spirit race that come at poet's call, 


+ Nothing ean be more romantic than the tittle harbour of 
St. George's, The number of beautiful Islets, the singular 
‘elearnoss of the water, and the animated play of the graceful 
ithe boats, gliding for ever between the islands, and seeming 
‘toa from one cedar-grove into another, formed altogether 
as lovely a ruiniature of nature's beauties as ean well be 


2 This fs au allusion which, to the few who are fanelful 
cot alg in i endes the scenery of Bermuda par- 

Healarty interesting, in the short but beautiful twilight of 
{hate setng evening, the white ettages, the 


ttexmplens 
‘man's hut with colamns wach as the peneil of a Claude might 
Imitate. Thad one favourit object of this kind in soy walks, 
‘which the hospitality of Its owner robbed me of, by asking 
‘moto visit him. “He was plain good man, and recelved me 





For her (whose peneil, if your rainbow wing 
‘Were dimm’d or ruffied by a wintry sky, 
Could smooth its feather and relume its dye,) 
Descend a moment from your starry sphere, 
And, if the lime-tree grove that once was dest, 
‘The sunny wave, the bower, the breery bill, 
‘The sparkling grotto can delight you still, 
‘Oh cull their choicest tints, their softest light, 
‘Weave all these spells into one dream of night, 
And, while the lovely artist slumbering lies, 
Shed the warm picture o'er her mental eyes; 
‘Take for the task her own creative spells, 
And brightly show what song but faintly tells 


0 
GEORGE MORGAN, ESQ. 
oF wonvoux, vincuxta > 


ROM RERMUDA, JANUARY, 1804, 


Kuve 2 ensceon wai agora, sim 9 kdveNf, 
‘Auloies xan wacdor cevdeuwer ming ferees 


Torre eryisrate 
CALLIMACH. Hiym tn Del, ¥. Ue 


‘On, what a sea of storm we've pass'd ]— 
‘High mountain waves and foamy showers, 
And battling winds whose savage blast 
But ill agrees with one whose hours 
‘Have pase'd in old Anacreon's bowers. 
Yet think not poesy's bright charm 
Forsook me in this rude alarm :*¥— 


his host. in the troe spirit of'a modern philosophist. Sel 
Travel of he Duk dee Roncefovesl Laney 
(Wo were seven days on our passage from cg 
Bermuta, durlag three of which we were forced to lay-to l= 
4 gale of wind. ‘The Driver sloop of war, Io whieh Fre | 




















aiittering with 708 
Invain P've kiss'd those lids of snow, 
‘Por still, like ceascless founts they flow, 





Freshly as eva the gales that come 
O’er our own healthy hills at home, 


‘Could you but view the scenery fair, 
‘That now beneath my window lies, 
‘You'd think, that nature lavish'd there 
‘Her purest wave, her softest skies, 
"To make aheaven for love to sigh in, 

For bards to live and saints to die in. 
Close to my wooded bank below, 
In glassy calm the waters sleep, 
And to the sunbeam proudly show 
‘The coral rocks they love to steep.? 
‘The fainting breeze of morning fails ; 
‘The drowsy boat moves slowly past, 
And I can almost touch its sails 
‘As loose they flap aroand the mast. 
‘The doontide sun a splendour pours 
‘That lights up all these leafy shores ; 
While his own heav'n, its clouds and beams, 
So pictur'd in the waters lie, 
‘That euch small bark, in passing, scems 
‘To Hloat along a burning sky. 


Oh for the pinnace leut to thee,? 

Blest dreamer, who, in vision bright, 
‘Dist sail o'er heaven's solar sea 

‘And touch at all its isles of light, 
Sweet Venus, what a clime he found 
‘Within thy orb's ambrosial round !\— 
‘There spring the breezes, rich and warm, 

‘That sigh around thy vesper car; 


Tees  asugaine, ree alvin lamgun 2uCe § 
uD an bs Aires” vere ee Agua, 
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And angels dwell, so pare of form 
‘That each appears a living star. ! 
‘These are the sprites, celestial queen 1 
‘Thou sendest nightly to the bed 
Of her [ love, with touch unseen 
‘Thy planet's bright’ning tints to shed ; 
‘To lend that eye a light still clearer, 
‘To give that cheek one rose-blush more, 
And bid that blushing lip be denrer, 
Which had been all too dear before. 


Bat, whither means the muse to roan ? 
“Tis time to call the wand'rer home. 
‘Whoconld have thought thenymph would perch her 
‘Up in the clouds with Father Kircher? 
‘So, health and love to all your mansion { 
‘Long may the bow! that pleasures bloom in, 
‘The flow of heart, the sou!’s expansion, 
‘Mirth and song, your board illumine, 
Atall your feasts, remember too, 
‘When cups are sparkling to the brim, 
‘That hete is one who drinks to you, 
‘And, ob! as warmly drink to him. 


LINES, 
WRITTEN 1 A STORM AT SRA. 


‘Tar sky of clouds is not the sky 
To tight a lover to the pillow 
‘Of her he loves— 
‘The swell of yonder foaming billow 
Resembles not the happy sigh 
‘That raptare moves. 


‘Yet do I feel more tranquil fur 
Amid the gloomy wilds of ocean, 
In this dark hour, 
‘Than whea, in passion’s young emotion, 
Tye stolen, beneath the evening star, 
‘To Julia's bower. 


‘Oh! there's a holy ealm profound 
In awe like this, that ne'er was given 
To pleasure’s thrill; 
"Tis as n solemn voice from heaven, 
And the soul, listening to the sound, 
‘Lies mate and still. 


such being, according to astrologers, tho * vie infuxiva” of 


Thooddactus, and be asks, 
baptism may be performed with the waters of Venus?" — 








“Tis true, it talks of danger nigh, 


‘Where pleasure’s throb or tears of sorrow 
‘No more shall wake the heart oF eye, 
But all must sleep. 


‘Well! there are some, thou stormy bed, 
‘To whom thy sleep would be a treasure ; 
Ob! most to him, 
‘Whose lip lath drain’d life's eup of pleasure, 
Nor left one honey drop to shed 
‘Round sorrow’s brim, 


‘Yos—he can smile serene st death : 
‘Kind heaven, do thou bat chase the weeping 


ODES T0 NEA; 


WITTEN AT BERMUDA. 


“NEA mogern,— Romie. Mae, ¥- 967. 


"Dear Nea! had I known thee then, 


Not ev'n for thee, thou lovely one, 
Would I endare such pangs again. 


Pikemtrlostysrcs 
‘The print of beanty’s foot was set 
‘Where man may pass his loveless nights, 

Unfever'd by her false delights, 

‘Thither my wounded soul would fy, 

‘Whore rosy cheek or radiant eye 

Should bring mo more their bliss, oF painy 

Nor fetter me to earth again, 

‘Dear absent girl! whose eyes of light, 
‘Though little priz’d when all my own, 


“An aguls globl Vener baptismasinatitul pont?" awh 
Certainty.” 


‘he Gentus answers, 
Thi ea ts Father Tot aalmaton wiles | 


‘Rrcher's. 
ixisses." —Iiiaerar. T, Dial. A, exp. 5, 
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Now float before me, soft and bright Remember, o’er its circling flood 


shone, — In what a dangerous dresm we stood — 
What | days have I seen glide, ‘The silent sea before us, 
‘While fix'd, enchanted, by thy side, Around as, all the gloom of grove, 
“Tninindfual of the fleeting day, ‘That ever lent its shade to love, 
‘Tre Jet life's dream dissolve away. No eye but heaven's o'er ust 
0 bloom of youth profusely shed ! 
Sig uy iealiaeng I saw you blush, you felt me tremble, 
‘Yet sweetly too ‘Love perfum'd In vain would formal art dissomble 
‘The laine which thos my life consum'd ; All we then look'd and thought ; 
|| And brilliant was the chain of flowers, “Twas more than tongue could dare reveal, 
|| te whieh he led my vietim-hoars. *Twas ev'ry thing that young hearts feel, 
| 4 By Love and Nature taught. 
|| Sass es, sey, cooldat thon, like het, 
|| When warm to fee! and quick to err, T stoop'd to cull, with faltering hand, 
Of loving fond, of roving fonder, ‘A shell that, on the golden sand, 
‘This thoughtless soul might wish to wander,— Before us faintly gleam'd; 
|| Coutdst thou, like her, the wish reelaim, T trembling rais‘d it, and when you 
|_| Bndearing still, reproaching never, ‘Had kist the shell, I kist it too— 
‘Till ev's this heart should barn with shame, ‘How sweet, how wrong it seem'd! 
And be thy own more fix'd than ever? 
No,no—on earth there's only one. Ob, trust me, "twas a place, an hour, 
‘Could bind such fuithless folly fast ; ‘The worst that c'er the tempter's power 
‘And sare on earth bat one alone Could tangle me or you inj 
‘Could make such virtue false at last ! ‘Sweet Nea, let us roam no more 
-~ ‘Along that wild and lonely shore, 


Such walks may be our ruin, 


You read it in these spell-hound eyes, 
‘And there alone should love be reads 
You hear me say it all in sighs, 
‘And thus alone should love be said. 





‘Then dread no more ; I will not speak ; 
Although my heart to anguish thrill, 

TI spare the burning of your ehesk, 
‘And look it all in silence still, 





Heard you the wish I dar'd to name, 
‘To murmur on that luckless night, 
‘When passion broke the bonds of shame, 
‘And love grew madness in your sight? 


Divinely through the graceful dance, 
‘You seem'd to float in silent song, 





‘Ob! how could others dare to touch 
‘That hallow'd form with hand so free, 

‘When but to look, was bliss too much, 

‘Too rare for all bat Love and me! 
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‘With smiling eyes, that little thooght 


Heedless of all, but you slone,— 
‘And you, at least, should not condemn, 
‘If, when such eyes before me shone, 
‘My soul forgot all eyes but them, — 


T dar'd to whisper passion's vow, — 
For love had ev'n of thought bereft me,— 
Nay, half-way bent to kiss that brow, 
Bat, with a bound, you blushing left me. 


Forget, forget that nights offence, 
Forgive it, if, alas! you ean ; 

"Twas love, twas passion—soul and sense— 
“Twas all that's best and worst in man. 


‘That moment, did th’ assembled eyes 
Of heaven and earth my madness view, 
I should have seea, throagh earth and skies, 
Bat yon aloue—but only you. 


Did not a frown from you reprove, 
Myriads of eyes to me were none ; 

Enough for me to win your love, 
‘And die upon the spot when won. 


A DREAM OF ANTIQUITY. 


I susr had turn’d the classic page, 

And trae’d that happy period over, 
‘When blest alike were youth and age, 
And love inspir’d the wisest sage, 

And wisdom grac'd the tenderest lover. 


Before I laid me down to sleep, 
Awhile I from the lattice gaz‘ 
Upon that still and moonlight deep, 
With isles like floating gardens rais'd 
For Ariel there his sports to keep 5 
‘The lone night-fisher plied his oars. 


 Gassendi thinks that the gardens, which Pausaulas mea 
tions, in his first book, were those of Epicurus and Stuart 
says, jn ix Antiquities of Atens, “Near this convent (the 
convent of Hagion Avomator) is the place called at present 
‘Kepoi, or the Gardens; and Awpelos Kepot, or the Vineyard 
Garden: these were protably the gardens which Pausanias 
Visited." Vole chap. 2. 





[ felt, —so Strongly finey’s power 

‘Came o'er me in that witching hour, — 

As if the whole bright scenery there 
Were lighted by a Grecian sky, 

‘And I then breath'd the blissful air 
‘That Iate had thrill'd to Sappho's sigh. 


‘Thus, waking, dreamt I,—and when Sleep 
Came o'er my sense, the dream went on; 

Nor, through her curtain dim and deep, 
Hath ever lovelier vision shone. 

I thought that, all enrapt, I stray'd 


‘To polish virtue's native brightness, — 
As pearls, we're told, that fondling doves 

Have play’d with, wear smoother whiteness* 
"Twas one of those delicious nights 

So common in the climes of Greece, 
‘When day withdraws bat half its lights, 

‘And all is moonshine, balm, and peace. 
And thou wert there, my own beloy'd, 
‘And by thy side I fondly rovd 
Throngh many a temple’s reverend gloom, 
And many a bower's seductive bloom, 
Where Jearn'd what Wisdom taught, 
And sages sigh'd and lovers thought; 
‘Where schoolmen coun'd no maxims stern, 

But all was form’d to soothe or move, 
‘To make the dullest love to learn, 

"To make the coldest learn to love. 


And now the fhiry pathway seem" 
‘To lead us through enchanted ground, 
‘Where all that bard has ever dream'd 
Of love of laxury bloom’d around. 
‘Oh! ‘twas a bright, bewild’ring scene— 
Along the alley’s deep'aing green 
Soft lamps, that hung like burning flowers, 
And scented and illnm’d the bowers, 
Seem’d, as to him, who darkling roves 
Amid the lone Hereynian groves, 
‘Appear those countless birds of light, 
‘That sparkle in the leaves at night, 
And from their wings diffuse a ray 
‘Along the traveller's weary way.? 
"Twas light of that mysterious kind, 
‘Through which the soul perchance may roam, 
‘When it has left this world behind, 
‘And gone to seek its heavenly home, 


* This method of polishing pearls by leaving them anil 
tobe plaged with by doves, ir mentioned by ths fell Cat 
anos, de Rerum Varietal Mb vil. exp 34. 
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‘To-morrow I sail for those cinnamon groves,7 

‘Where nightly the ghost of the Carribee roves, 

And, far from the light of those eyes, | may yet 

‘Their allurements forgive and their splendour for- 
Bete 


Farewell to Bermuda®, and long may the bloom 
Of the lemon and myrtle its valleys perfume ; 
May spring to eternity hallow the shade, 

‘Where Ariel has warbled and Waller” has stray'd. 
And thoa—when, at dawn, thou shalt happen to 


roam 
‘Through the lime-covered alley that leads to thy 


Where oft, when the dance and the revel were done, 

‘And the stars were beginning to fade in the sun, 

Thave led thee along, and have told by the way 

What my heart all the night had been burning to 
say— 

Oh! think of the past —give a sigh to those times, 

‘And a blessing for me to that alley of limes. 


Tr I were yonder wave, my dear, 
And thou the isle it clasps around, 

T would not let a foot come near 
‘My land of bliss, my fairy ground. 


AT were yonder conch of gold, 
And thou the pearl within it plae’d, 
T would not let an eye behold 
‘The sacred gem my arms embrac’d. 


1 would not yield a breath of thee 
‘To scent the most imploring air. 


the Mas (eterna tate" anysPonctottn, boo 
sect. chip 17. 

7-1 had, at this time, some idea of paying a visit to the 
‘West Indies 

© The Inhabitants provounce the name as If t were written 
‘Bermooda. See the commentators on the words "*xtill-vex'd 


the encountered. 
Sat Seve oa eh ar oma 
* Johnson does not think that Waller wasever at Bermada : 


‘un unacknowledged production of the great Edmund Burke, 
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Oh! bend not o'er the water's brink, 
Give not the wave that odorous sigh, 
Nor let its burning mirror drink 
‘The soft reflection of thine eye, 


‘That glossy hair, that glowing cheek, 
So pictur'd in the waters seem, 

‘That [could gladly plunge to seek 
‘Thy image in the glassy stream. 


Blest fite! at once my chilly grave 
And nuptial bed that stream might be; 
Til wed thee in its mimie wave, 
‘And die upon the shade of thee. 


Behold the leafy mangrove, bending 
Ger the waters blue and bright, 

Like Nea's silky lashes, lending 
“Shadow to her eyes of light, 


‘Oh, my belov'd! where’er T turn, 

‘Some trace of thee enehants mine eyes ; 
In every star thy glances bura ; 

‘Thy blush on every flow'ret lies, 


Nor find 1 in creation aught 
Of bright, or beautiful, or rare, 
Sweet to the sense, or pure to thought, 
But thou art found reflected there. 


72: 
SNOW SPIRIT. 


No, ne'er did the wave in its élement,steep 
‘An island of lovelier charms ; 

It blooms in the giant embrace of the deep, 
Like Hebe in Hercules’ arms. 

‘The blush of your bowers is light to the eye, 
‘And their melody balm to the ear s 

Bat the fiery planet of day is too nigh, 
And the Snow Spirit never comes here, 


‘The down from his wing is as white as the pearl 
‘That shines through thy lips when they part, 
‘And it falls on the green earth as melting, my girl, 

‘As a murmur of thine on the heart. 
Oh! fly to the clime, where he pillows the deatb, 
As he eradies the birth of the year; 
Bright are your bowers and balmy their breath, 
But the Saow Spirit cannot come here, 


1 The sedside or mangrove grape, a native of the West 
‘The Agave. This, Tam aware, ls an erroneous notion, 





eee 


igs sweet )o Sohn ea En! 
And brightening the bosom of morn, 

‘He flings, Like the priest of Diana, a veil 
Over the brow of cach virginal thorn, 

‘Yet think not the veil he so chillingly easis 
Is the veil of a vestal severe 

No, no, thou wilt see, what a moment it Insts, 
‘Should the Suow Spirit ever come here, 


But fly to his region—lay open thy zone, 
And het! weep all his brillianey dim, 
‘To think that a bosom, as white as his own, 
Should not melt in the dayheam like him. 
‘Oh ! lovely the print of those delicate feet 
O’er his luminous path will appear— 
Fly, fy, my beloved ! this island is sweet, 
But the Snow Spirit cannot come here. 


arm ie autugnsred a, mat at toy 
et gore Yar ee 78 he rare. —Faniot 


‘That wing'd me round this fairy shore, 


"Twas noon ; and every orange bad 
‘Hung languid o'er the crystal flood, 
Faint as the lids of maiden’s eyes 
‘When love-thoughts in her bosom rise. 
Oh, for a maiad’s sparry bower, 

To shude me in that glowing hour! 


Tsteer'd my gentle bark by him; 

For fancy told me, Love had sent 

‘This gentle bird with kind intent 

To lead my steps, where T should meet— 
T knew not what, but something sweet, 


And —bless the little pilot dove! 

He had indeed been sent by Love, 

‘To guide me to a scene so dear 

As fate allows bat seldom here ; 

One of those rare and brilliant hours, 

‘That, like the aloe’s? lingering flowers, 

May blossom to the eye of man 

But once in all his weary span, 
lat tin quite trae enoagh for poetry. Plato, 1 shina 
1 yn ee roe Eth ree 
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‘Nor thought that time's succeeding lapse 
‘Should see it grace a lovelicr maid, 


‘And trace with me its beauties o'er, 


‘Thou ceest, it isa simple youth 

By some enamour'd nymph embrac’d— 
Look, as she leans, and say in sooth, 

[Is not that hand most fondly plac'd? 


Upon his carled head behind 

Tt seems in careless play to lie,! 
‘Yet presses gently, half inclin'd 

‘To bring the truant’s lip more nigh. 


Ob happy maid! too happy boy! 
‘The one so fond and little loath, 
‘The other yielding slow to joy— 
‘Oh rare, indeed, but blissful both. 


Tagine, love, that fam he, 

‘And jast as warm as he is chilling ; 
Imagine, too, that thou art she, 

‘But quite as eoy as she is willing : 
So may we try the graceful way 

In which their gentle arms are twin'd, 
‘And thus, like her, my hand I lay 

Upon thy wreathed locks behind: 


‘And thus J feel thee breathing sweet, 

‘As slow to mine thy head I move ; 
‘And thus our lips together meet, 

And thus,—and thus,—TI kiss thee, love, 


= NGwrere uamery, brs mxehhcuanr egeus 
"dateror. tor Heap. 4. 


‘Trens’s not a look, a word of thine, 
“My soul hath e'er forgot ; 


tom, tom. tab. 48, 44. ‘There are few subjects on 
pont cold be morytoteeagyoaploy ibe ls Murra 
‘ng some ofthese anclent statues and gems, 
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Ah {that [eould, at once, forget 
‘All, all that haunts me so— 

And yet, thou witching girl,—and yet, 

"To die were sweeter than to let 
‘The lov'd remembrance go. 

No; ifthis slighted heart mast see 
Is faithful pulse decay, 

Oh let it die, rememb'ring thee, 

‘And, like the barnt aroma, be 
Consum’d in sweets away. 


TO 
JOSEPH ATKINSON, ESQ. 


“ Ture daylight is gone—but, before we depart, 

* One cup shall goround tothe friend of my heart, 

“The kindest, the dearest—oh ! judge by the tear 

“I now shed while name him, how kind and how 
dent.” 


"Twas thus in the shade of the Calabash-Tree, 
‘With a few, who could feel and remember ocak 
‘The charm that, to sweeten my goblet, I threw 
‘Was a sigh to the past and a blessing on you. 


experienced 40 very fow vicasitudes, the pe 
Indolent, and their trade 40 limited, that there ix but 
‘whlch the historian could amply Into importance; and, with 
Terpect to the natural productions of the country, the few 
‘which the tnhabieants ean be Induced to cultivate are 40 
ccomanon In the West fndles, that they have bee 

ly every taluraiat who has writen any account of thous 
‘lands. 

Te isofton asserted by the tant-Atlanticpoltcans tha this 
Uitlecolony deservexmore attention from the rother-country 
than ie receives, and ik certainly possesses ndvantazes of 
situation, to which we should not be long lnzeauble, iit wore 
‘eo In the hands of am enemy. Twas told by a colebrated 
fiend of Washington, at Now York, that they had formed a 
plan forte eaptre towards the conclusion of the 

‘withthe Intention (as he expressed himself) of making 

ext of hornets forthe annoyance of Brits trade in that 

prt of the world." "And there in no doubt it lee 40 c0n- 

‘enlentiy fa the track tothe West lies, that na enerny might | 
‘with ea convert it into a very barasing | 

‘The plan of Bishop Berkeley fora college at Bermuda whore 
Americao savages might be converted and etucated, trough 
‘concurred in by the government of the day, wan a wild and 
lelese speculation. “Mr. Hamilton, who was governar of the | 
Inland some years since, proporedy If Ttalstake not, the esta 


Oh !say, is it thas, in the mirth-bringing hoor, 
Whea friends are assembled, when wit, ia full 
flower, 
‘Shoots forth from the lip, under Bacehus's dew, 
In blossoms of thought ever springing and new— 
‘Do you sometimes remember, and hallow the brin 
Of your cup with a sigh, as you crown it to him 
‘Who is lonely and sad in these valleys so fair, 
And would pine in elysium, if friends were no 
there ! 


Last night, when we came from the Calabash- 
‘Tree, 

‘When my limbs werest restand my spirit was fre, 
‘The glow of the grape and the dreams of the day 
‘Set the magical springs of my fancy in play, 
And ob, —such a vision has haanted me then 
I would slamber for ages to witness again. 
‘The many I like and the few Indore, 
‘The friends who were dear and beloved before, 
But never till now so beloved and dear, 
At the call of my fancy, surrounded me here; 
‘And soon,—oh, at once, did the light oftheir smiles 
‘Toa paradise brighten this region of isles j 
‘More lucid the wave, as they look’d on it, flow'd, 
| And brighter the rose, as they gather'd it, glow’ 
‘ot the valleys Herman (though water'd by rills 


hildzen of West Indians, who might be intsnded for ay 
‘utieal employment. ‘This waea more rational iden aot 
| something of this nature the island ts admirably cael. 
But the plao shoul be much more extensive, and exibrace & 

eral ster education ; which would eleve the ells 


‘cither sending thelr was to England for lastroction, ott 
[rusting them 10 colleges in the states Of Americ, where 
‘dens, by 90 means favourable to Great Britalo, are wery se 
joualy inevleated. 

fe Women of Bermuda, though not generally hander, 

‘an afectionate languor tn thele look and manner, whlch 
|e always interesting. What the Prench lmply by thls |) 
epithet aimante seems very much the character of the roune 
‘Bermudian girls— that predisposition to loving, which, with 
‘out being awakened by any partleular object, divers Ielf 
through the general manner In atone of teadernest thal emt 
fails to fascinate. The men of the Iuland, I content, are cot 
| very civilised; and the old philosopher, who ‘a, 
after this if, men would be changed Toko mules sd woe 
Into tartle-doves, would find the tetamsorphoals In some de 
{ree anticipated at Bermuda. 
+ Moantains of Sicily, upon whlch Daphos Che frst 
set a ole ony, wa uted bye mph See 

lively descriptlon of these mountains in Diodorus Siculae 


Up.ive "Higa rag on nam ay Zea weve, pe wag 
eek 
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‘To wing its way unguided and alone, 

"The fature smiling and the past unknown 
‘Then ardent man would to himself be new, 
Earth at his foot and heaven within his view : 
Well might the novice hope, the sanguine scheme 
Of full perfection prompt hie daring dream, 
Ere cold experience, with her veteran lore, 
Could tell him, fools had dreamt as much before. 
But, tracing as we do, through age and clime, 
‘The plans of virtue midst the deeds of crime, 
‘The thinking follies and the reasoning rage 

‘Of man, at once the idiot and the sage ; 

‘When still we see, through every varying frame 
Of urts and polity, his course the same, 

And know that ancient fools but died, to make 
‘A space on earth for modern fools to take ; 
"Tis strange, how quickly we the past forget ; 
‘That Wisdom’s self should not be tutor’d yet, 
Nor tire of watching for the monstrous birth 
Of pure perfection midst the sons of earth ! 


‘Oh! nothing but that soul which God has gives, | 


Could lead us thus to look on earth for heaven ; 
O'er dross without to shed the light within, 
Anil dreain of virtue while we see but sin, 


Even here, beside the proud Potowmse’s stream, 
‘Might sages still pursue the flatt'ring theme 
Of days to come, when man shall conquer fe, 
Rise o'er the level of his mortal state, 
Belie the monuments of frailty past, 
And plant perfection in this world at last | 
“Here,” might they say, “shall power's divided | 
reign 
“ Bvince that patriots have not bled in yain, 
* Here godlike liberty's herculexn youth, — 
™ Cradied in peace, aud nurtur'd up by uth 
To full maturity of nerve and mind, 
Shall crush the giants that bestride mankind. | 
4 Here shall religion's pare and balmy draaght 
“Tn form no more from cups of state be qs 
“ But flow for all, through nation, rank, and 
© Preeas that heaven its tranquil waves reflect. 
* Around the colamns of the public shrine 
* Shall growing arts their gradual wreath intv 
“ Nor breathe corraption from the flow'ring braid, 
‘Nor mine that fabrie which they bloom to shade. 


1 Thos Morse. * Here the selences and the arts of crt 
Used life are to receive their highest improvements: here 
cil and religious Uerty are to ourish, unchecked by the 
fervel hand of civil or eecleslstical tyranny: here geaian, 
Aided by all the heprovements of former age, is tbe exerted 
Jn hhumanislog mankind, tn expanding and enriching thelr 
Inn with lipo and philotic ering," he 

‘What will be the old age of this government, I 8 
thus early decrepit!" Such was the remark of Fauchet, the 


| And fit to bind us to a Godhead's throne. 


“No longer here shall justice bound her view, 
“ Or wrong the many, while she rights the few; 
“ But take her range through all the social frame, 
* Pure and pervading as that vital flame 

™ Which warms at once our best and meanest part, 
“ And thrills a hair while it expands a heact 1" 


‘Oh golden dream ! what soal that Ioves to scan 
The bright disk rather than the dark of man, 
‘That owns the good, while smarting with the ill, 
‘And loves the world with all its frailty still, — 

| What ardent bosom does not spring to meet 
‘The generous hope, with all that heavenly heat 
Which makes the soul unwilling to resign 

The thoughts of growing, even on earth, divine! 
| Yes, dearest friend, T see thee glow to think 
‘The chain of ages yet may boast a Tink 

Of purer texture than the world has known, 


Bar, is it thus ? doth even the glorious dream 
Which tempts as still to give such fancies scope, 
| As shock not reason, while they nourish hope ? 
No, no, believe me, ‘tis not so—ev'n now, 
While yet upon Colunbia’s rising brow 
The showy smile of young presumption plays, 
Her bloom is poison’d and her heart decays. 

en now, in dawn of life, her siekly breath 


| She's old in youth, she's blasted in her prime, 


| _ Already has the child of Gallia’s school 
| The foul Philosophy that sins by rule, 


 Aisealy tease poe ee lame 

O'er every charm that makes existence dear ; 
| Already blighted, with her black’ning trace, 

| The op'ning bloom of every social grace, 

| And all those courtesies, that love to shoot 

| Round virtue's stem, the flow'rets of her fruit. 





_ And were these errors bat the wanton tide 
Of young luxuriance or unchasten'd pride ; 


‘French minister at Philadeiphia, i that famous despateh to 
his government, which was intercepted by one of our erulsers 
in the year 1794. This curious wemorial may be found ia 
Foreuploe’s Works, vol. p. 27%. 1 remains a striking 
monument of republican Intrigue, on aoe side and repubeas. 
profligacy on the other: and I would recommend the pera 
of Ito every honest polucian, who may labour under a m= 
rwent’s delusion with respect to the purity of American 
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Could grate upon my eat so mean, so base. 

As the rank jargon of that factions race, 

‘Who, poor of heart and prodigal of words, 
Formed to be slaves, yet struggling to be lords, 
Strut forth, as patriots, from their negro-marts, 
And shout for rights, with rapine in their hearts. 


‘Who can, with patienee, for moment see 
pis ee ele CEA ST 

Of whips and charters, manacles and 

Of slaving blacks und democratic whites,? 

‘And all the piebald polity that reigns 

In free confusion o'er Columbia's plains? 
‘Tothink that man, thou just and gentle God! 
Should stand before thee with a tyrant’s rod 

O'er creatures like himself, with souls from thee, 
‘Yet dare to boast of perfect liberty; 

Away, away—I'd rather hold my neck 

By doubtful tenure from a sultan’s beck, 

In climes, where liberty has searce been nam'd, 
Nor any right but that of ruling elaim'd, 

‘Than thus to live, where bastard Freedom waves 
‘Her fustian flag in mockery over slaves ; 
‘Where— motley laws admitting no degree 
Betwixt the vilely slav'd and madly free— 
‘Alike the bondage and the licence suit, 

‘The brute made ruler and the man made brate, 


But, while I thus, my friend, in flowerless song, 
So feebly paint, what yet I feel so strong, 
‘The ills, the vices of the land, where first 
‘Those rebel fiends, that rack the world, were nurst, 
‘Where treason’s arm by royalty was nery’d, 
‘And Frenchmen learn’d to crush the throne they 

sery'd— 

‘Thou, calmly lull'd in dreams of classic thought, 
By bards illmin’d and by suges taught, 
‘Pant’st to be all, upon this mortal scene, 
‘That bard hath fancied or that sage hath been. 
Why should I wake thee ? why severely chase 
‘The lovely forms of virtue and of grace, 


In 1794. Tn short. see Poreupine's works thronghont, or 


‘white population, and 
foun s ages vatsh po ohinely econ 























‘Moulding thy faney, and with gradual art 
Bright’oing the young conceptions of thy heart. 


Forgive me, Forbes—and should the song de- 


stroy 
‘One generous hhope, one throb of social joy, 
‘One high pulsation of the zeal for man, 
Which few can feel, and bless that few who can,—' 
Oh { turn to him, beneath whose kindred eyes 
‘Thy talents open and thy virtues rise, 
Forget where nature has been dark or dim, 
‘And proudly stady all her lights in him. 
‘Yes, yes, in him the erring world forget, 
And feel that man may reach perfection yet. 


0 
THOMAS HUME, ESQ. M.D. 


HOM TB CITY OF WASIENGTON, 


second Rome." — 
7A lite stream rune through the 
‘acaton, thoy have stied the Tiber. Tt was 


In fancy now, beneath the twilight gloom, 
Come, let me lead thee oer this “ xecoud Rome! 
‘Where tribanes rule, where dusky Davi bow, 
And what was Goose-Creek ance is Tiber now ?:— 
This embryo capital, where Fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees 5 
Which second-sighted seers, ev'n now, adorn 
‘With shrines unbuilt and heroes yet unborn, 
‘Though nought but woods * and J——a theysee, 
‘Where streets should run and sages ought to be 


And look, how calmly in yon radiant wave, 
‘The dying san prepures his golden grave. 
‘Oh mighty river oh ye banks of shadet 
‘Ye matchless scenes, in nature's morning made, 
| While still, in all th’ exnberance of prime, 
She pour'd her wonders, lavishly sublime, 
| Nor yet had Jeamn'd to stoop, with humbler care, 


| From grand to soft, from wonderful to fair ;— 


S03, ere your tonering hill, your bounds fl, 


ls present poesesor, who inhabits but a comer of the muon 
‘nd abandoes the rest to a state of uneeanly sm 


can judge, much more correct than Une 
ftions which Mr. Jefferson has given ax. See the Sota of 
‘Virwnia, where ths gentleman endeavours to dlaprom 








fen siyine saan ead este pidcsopcal unalty of 


ur Kea dtr, yt oan 10s 











tongue, 
‘Rank must be reverene'd, even the rank that’s 
there: 
So here | panse—and now, dear Hume, we part : 
Bat oft again, in frank exchange of heart, 
‘Thus let us meet, and mingle converse dear 
By Thames at home, or by Potowmac here. 
O’er lake and marsh, through fevers and through. 


fogs, 

‘Midst bears and yankees, democrats and frogs, 
‘Thy foot shall follow me, thy heart aud eyes 
With me shall wonder, and with me despise. 
‘While I, as oft, in fancy’s dream shall rove, 
With thee conversing, through that land I love, 
Where, like the air that fans her fields of green, 
‘Her freedom spreads, unfever'd and serene ; 
And sovereign man cau condescend to see 

‘The throne and laws more sovereign still than he. 


‘And he ga2’d on its fowery banks with a sigh. 


‘Oh Nature, though blessed and bright are thy rays, 
O'er the brow of creation enchantingly thrown, 
‘Yet faint are they all to the lustre that plays 
Tn a smile from the heart that is fondly our own, 


Nor long did the son! of the stranger remain 
Unblest by the smile he had languish’d to meet; 
Though scarce did he hope it would soothe hiz 


‘again, 
Till the threshold of home had been prest by his 
feet, 


But the lays of his boyhood had stol'n to their ear, 
And they loy’d what they knew of so humble a 
name 5 


couraged ast is by the government, and Identified with the 

{nterests of the community, seems to threaten the decay of all 
‘honest principle in America. T allude to thoso fraudulent 
‘lolations of neutrality to whieh they are indebted forthe most 
lucrative part of thelr commerce, aud by which they have #0 
ong Intringod and counteracted the roaritime mghts and ad- 
‘vantages ofthis country. "This unwarrantable trade ts neces 
sarily abetted by such a aystem of collusion, Imposture, and 
Ypres a4etnnt fll pred apd eostamination svound 
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And they told him, with flattery weleome and dear, 
‘That they found in his heart something better 
‘than fame. 


‘Nor did woman—oh woman! whose form and 
‘whose soul 
Ave the spell and the light of each path we pur- 


sue 5 
Whether sunn'd in the tropies or chill’d at the 
‘If woman be there, there is happiness to0:-— 


Nor did she her enamouring magic deny,— 
"That magic his heart had relinquish’d so long,— 

Like eyes he had loy'd was her eloquent eye, 
Like them did it soften and weep at his song. 


‘Oh, blest be the tear, and in memory oft 
“May itssparkle be shed o'er the wand'rer's dream ; 

‘Thrice blest be that eye, and may passion as soft, 
As fice from a pang, ever mellow its bean ! 


The stranger is gone —bat he will not forget, 
‘When at home he shal! talk of the toils he has 


known, 
‘To tell, with a sigh, what endearments he met, 
Ashe stray’ by the wave ofthe Schuy!kill alone, 


LINES 


‘THE COHOS, OR FALLS OF THE MOMAWK RIVER! 


Gi eran foro oe ! wila 1 rlaibombo 
Delt" nequa——. Danrs. 


Fnox rise of morn till set of san 
Tye seen the mighty Mohawk run ; 
And as Lmark’d the woods of pine 
Along his mirror darkly shine, 
Like tall and gloomy forms that pass 
Before the wizard’s midnight glass ; 
‘And as I view'd the hurrying pace 
‘With which he ran his turbid race, 


thom is Me Wel ‘perpeu- 
 Weld's book, According to him, the 
sear lh othe Coon Fall ys lhe Marga 
ie Chai ake 


Flying by every green recess 

‘That woo'd him to its calm caress, 
Yet, sometimes turning with the wind, 
‘As if to leave one look behind, — 
Of have I thought, and thinking sigh’'d, 
How like to thee, thou restless tide, 
May be the lot, the life of him 

‘Who roams along thy water's brira ; 
‘Through what alternate wastes of woe 
And flowers of joy my path may go ; 
How many a shelter'd, ealm retrest 
‘May woo the while my weary feet, 
While still pursuing, still unblest, 
‘wander on, nor dare to rest ; 

But, urgent as the doom that ealis 
‘Thy water to its destin’d falls, 

| feel the world’s bewild'ring force 
Hurry my heart's devoted course 
From lapse to lapse, tll life be done, 
And the spent current cease to run. 


‘One only prayer I dare to make, 
‘As onward thus my course T take ;— 
‘Oh, be my falls as bright as thine! 
May heaven's relenting rainbow shine 
Upon the mist that cireles me, 

As soft as now it hangs oer thes! 


SONG 


‘THE EVIL SPIRIT OF THE WOODS! 


‘Qua via dificitis, quagae ext via natin, 
‘Own, Metam. lib. ths. 2. 


Now the vapour, hot and damp, 
Shed by day's expiring: lamp, 

‘Through the misty ether spreads 
Every ill the white man dreads ; 


sche. otha ee nw a eR 
‘the most inceresting beauty Which these wonderful ext 
cenit. 


12, Tis leo tt youn comerel ht a ema 


ny Sr ideas bho a 
it of te wut ne i eo 
upon Lake Erie, most fatiaaing part of & 


TS ir nerceg neat OS ae 




















‘Let the bull-toad taint him over, 


‘THE HONOURABLE W. R, SPENCER. 
FROM BUFFALO, UPON LAKE ERLE, 


Nec rent ad davon mun ycata Csi, 
Ovi. ex Ponto ib. 1. ep. 8. 


‘Taow oft hast told me of the happy hours 
Enjoy’d by thee in fair Italin’s bowers, 

‘Where, ling’ring yet, the ghost of ancient wit 
‘Midst modern monks profunely dares to flit, 

And pagan spirits, by the pope unlaid, 

Haunt every stream and sing through every shade. 
‘There still the bard who (if his numbers be 
Histongue’s lightecho) must have talk'd likethee,— 
‘The courtly bard, from whom thy mind has eaught 
‘Those playful, sunshine holidays of thought, 

In which the spirit baskingly reclines, 

Bright without effort, resting while it shines, ~ 
‘There still he roves, and laughing loves to see 
How modern priests with ancient rakes agree ; 
How, ‘neath the cowl, the festal garland shines, 
Ana Love still finds niche in Christian shrines, 


‘There still, too, roam those other souls of song, 
‘With whom thy spirit hath commun’d so long, 
‘That, quick as light, their rarest gems of thought, 
By Memory’s magic to thy lip are brought, 


pon post the top of acon nd th nrdare wasabi 
soreraldaye together, and 


rocks, oF by the side of the falls; and these are #0 many of- 
forings made to the spirite which predide in these places,” — 


See Charleeats's Letter om the TYaditions and the Religion of 
‘he Savages of Comat. 
"Father Hennepin to mentions tha ceremony ; he alto says, 
‘Which are | “* We took notice of one barbarian, who made a Kind of 
sneer ape om nk tthe Cavcde of ft. Antony of Puy 
Soe ee — tae eet Pages 
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But here, alas! by Erie's stormy take, 

‘As, far from such bright haunts my course I take, 
No proud remembrance o'er the fancy plays, 

No classic dream, no star of other days 


‘The humblest shed, where genius once has been! 


All that creation’s varying mass assumes 
Of grand or lovely, here aspires and bloous 5 
Bold rise the mountains, rich the gardens glow, 
Bright lakes expand, and conquering *rivers flow; 
Bot mind, immortal mind, without whose ray, 
‘This world’s a wilderness and man but clay, 
‘Mind, mind alone, in barren, still repose, 

Nor blooms, nor rises, nor expands, nor flows. 
‘Take Christians, Mohawks, democrats, and all 
From the rude wig-wam to the congress-hall, 
From man the savage, whether slav’d or free, 
‘To man the eiviliz’d, less tame than he— 
"Tis one dull chaos, one unfertile strife 
‘Betwixt half-polish'd and half barbarous life 
‘Where every ill the ancient world could brew 


Her glories round ; she scales the 

And roams the forests; every w 

Burns with her step, yet man regards it not. 

She whispers round, her words ar in the ar, 

oe bigeye ti ge there, 
fithout one soul, di ae 

‘One ray of mind to thaw them — 


Yet, yet forgive me, oh ye sacred hw, 


‘Not with more joy the lonely exile scann'd 
‘The writing trac’d upon the desert's sand, 
‘Where his lone heart but little hop'd to find 
One trace of life, one stamp of human kind, 
‘Than did I hail the pure, th’ enlighten'd zeal, 
‘The strength to reason and the warsath to feel, 
‘The manly polish and the iLlumin'd taste, 
Which, —'mid the: 7 eartless waste 
‘My foot has travers’a, —oh you sacred few ! 

I found by Delaware's green banks with you. 


Long may you loathe the Gallic dross that runs 
‘Through your fair country and corrupts its sous ; 
Long love the arts, the glories whieh adorn 
‘Those ficlds of freedom, where your sires were bora, 
Oh ! if America cam yet be great, 

If neither chain'd by choice, nor doom'd by fate 
To the mob-mania which imbrates her now, 


ina et ean raise the crown’d, yet civic brow 


__Believe me, Spencer, while I wing’d the hours 
‘Where Schayikill winds his way through banks of 
flowers, 
few the days, the happy evenings few, 


eve, | That my charm’d son! forgot its wish to roam, 


‘by Charlerotx’ 
susie cttss caaeene tees Miaoor with th 


sige: = Uvtee thle the eet ets 


it never loser again, ut carries quite dawn to the sea."— 
Aetior xxvil, 

*F Alluding to the fanciful notion of “words congested in 
‘worthern alr.” 

© In the soelety of Mr, Dennle and his friends, at Phila 


And rested there, as in a dream of home, 






























“ Who would blush when I prais'd her, and weep 
‘if L blam'd, 
“ How blest could I live, and how calm could I 
diet 


By the shade of yon sumach, whose red berry dips 
“ In the gush of the fountain, how sweet to re~ 


line, 
And to know that I'sigh’d upon innocent lips, 
“ Which had never beea sigh’ on by uny but 
mine 1” 


A CANADIAN BOAT SONG. 
warren on 
THE RIVER st. LAWRENCE,! 


‘Bt remigem cantus bortatur. 


. Farvrir as tolls the evening chime 
item Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time, 
‘t0 gracefully eurl'd | Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 
that a cottage was near, | We'll sing at St. Ann's our parting hymn.% 
\*Ethere’e pence to be found in the| Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 


yee. ‘The Rapids are near and the daylight’s past. 
(fithat was humble might hope for it here!” 
—_~ Why should ve yet our sail unfurl? 


‘There is not a breath the blue wave to curl; 
Bat, when the wind blows off the shore, 
‘Oh ! sweetly we'll rest our weary oar, 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
‘The Rapids ure near and the daylight’s past, 


Utawas' tide 1 this trembling moon 
Shall see us flout over thy surges soon. 





‘memorial of scenes or fellngs that are past, the melody may, 


ltnpresions to which my beart wat alive during the whole of 
this very foteresting voyage. 
‘The above stanzas are supposed to be sung by those way 


‘wonderful undertaking, sce 
‘ander Mackentie’s General History of the Fur ‘Trade, pre- 


aed to bie Journal. 
2 At tho Hapld of St. Ann they are obliged to take out 
erik tha hel of tation, Efren thi pot tbe 
Canadians courider they take their departure, 4s It possesses 
te last cureh ot the stand, whieh Ieddediented to the tutolar 
‘taint of voyagers.”” — Mackenae, General History af the Pur 
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Saint of this green isle! hear our prayers, 
‘Ob, grant us cool heavens and favouring airs, 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
‘The Rapids are near and the daylight’s past. 


ro THE 
LADY CHARLOTTE RAWDON. 


‘ynoM ‘Tu BANKS OF TIE ST. LaWnENCE. 


‘Nor many months have now been dream’d away 
Since yonder sun, beneath whose evening ray 
‘Our boat glides swiftly past these wooded shores, 
Saw me where Trent his mazy current pours, 
And Donington’s old oaks, to every breeze, 
‘Whisper the tale of hy-gone centuries 

‘Those oaks, to me as sucred as the groves, 
Beneath whose shade the pious Persian roves, 
And hears che spitit-veee of sir, or chief, 


eee 
OS ea lea 


‘Had filf'd its circle, 1 should wander here 
In masing awe; should tread this wondrous world, 
Sce all its store of inland waters burl'd 
In one vast volume down Niagara's steep, 
Or calm behold them, in transparent sleep, 


1 Aveo il pr costome vere In venerasione gli | stones, 
et rand oak. quel che ano pesto esttacal At 


‘Where the biue hills of old Toronto shed 


‘Down the white rapids of his lordly tide 
‘Through massy woods, mid islets flowering fair, | 
And blooming glades, where the first sinful pair | 
For consolation might have weeping trod, 

‘When banish'd from the garden of their God. 
Ob,Lndy ! these are miracles, which man, 

Cag’d in the bounds of Europe's pigmy span, 

Can scarcely dream of,— which his eye must see 
‘To know how wonderful this world can be! 


Bat lo,—the last tints of the west decline, 
And night falls dewy o'er these banks of pine. 
‘Among the reeds, in which our idle boat 
Is rock’d to rest, the wind's complaining note 
Dies like a hal-breath’d whispering of fates 
| Along the wave the porpoise shoots, 
‘And [can trace him, like a watery star,® 











floating 
Tooke ac if bang i le 


‘which glistened in tho san, and werw calla by the 


‘without finding, be 
{fore many minutes were elapsed, your head swim and you! 
‘eyer no longer able to behold the dazzling seeue,”* 
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‘Then, when Thave stray'd a while 
Manataulin isle, * 


air, 
With the snow-bird soft and fair 
As the fleece that heaven tings 


‘Where the foot of living man 
Never trod since time began, 

Lone I sit, at close of day, 

While, beneath the golden ray, 

Tey columns gleam below, 
Feather'd round with falling snow, 
And an arch of glory springs, 
Sparkling as the chain of rings 
Round the neck of virgins hung,— 
‘Virgins?, who have wander'd young: 
Over the waters of the west 

‘To the land where spirits rest ! 


‘Thus have I charm’d, with visionary lay, 
‘The lonely moments of the night aways 
And now, fresh daylight o'er the water beams! 
Once more emibark’d upon the glittring streams, 
‘Our boat flies light along the leafy shore, 
Shooting the falls, withoat a dip of oar 
‘Or breath of zephyr, like the mystio bark 
The poot saw, in dreams divinely dark, 
Borne, without sails, along the dusky flood,* 
‘While om its deck a pilot angel stood, 
And, with his wings of living light unfur?a, 
‘Coasted the dim shores of another world ! 





‘Yet, oh! believe me, mid this mingled maze 
Of nature’s beauties, where the fancy strays 


5 "Totten mouche, gros comme un hanneton, ext de 
toutes : 


‘Veal come I" ha dritte versa‘ efelo 
‘Trattando I" nere cou 1" eterne penne: 
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From charm to charm, where every flow'ret’s hue 
Hath something strange, and every leaf is new,— 
Tnover feel a joy so pare and still, 

So inly felt, 4s when some brook or hill, 

Or veteran oak, like those remember'd well, 
Some mountain echo or some wild-flower's swell, 
(For, who ean say by what small fairy ties 

"Phe mem'ry clings to pleasare as it fies ?) 
Reminds my heart of many’ silvan dream 
Tonce indulg’a by ‘Trent's inspiring stream 5 

Of all my sunny morns and moonlight nights 
On Donnington’s green lawns and breezy heights. 


‘Whether T trace the tranquil moments o'er 
‘When I have seen thee cull the fruits of lore, 
With him, the polish’d warrior, by thy side, 

A sister's idol nnd a nation’s pride! 

‘When thou hast read of heroes, trophied high 

In ancient fume, and I have secu thine eye 

‘Turn to the living hero, while it read, 

For pure and bright’ning comments on thedend;— 
Or whether memory to may mind recalls 

The festal grandeur of those lordly halls, 

‘When guests have met aroand the sparkling board, 
And weleome warm'd the cup that Inxury pour’d; 
When the bright future star of England's throne, 
‘With magic smile, hath o'er the banquet shone, 
Winning respect, nor elaiming what he won, 

Bat tempering greatness, like an evening sun 
‘Whose light the eye cam tranquilly admire, 
Radiant, but mild, all softness, yet all fire ;— 
‘Whatever ne my recollections take, 

Even the regret, the very pain they wake 

Is mix'd with happiness ;—but, ah! no more— 
Lady! adieu—my heart has linger'd o'er 

‘Those vanish’d times, til all that round me Ties, 
Stream, banks, and bowers have faded on my eyes! 


IMPROMPTU, 


AFTER A VISIT TO 38.—, OF MONTREAL, 


“Twas but for a moment—and yet in that time 
She crowded th’ impressions of many an hoar : 

Her eye had a glow, like the eun of her clime, 
Which wak'd every feeling at once into flower, 


1 This fk one of the Magdalen Islands, and, singularly 
enough, Is the property of Sir Isaac Coffin.’ The above lines 
‘wore suggested by a superstition very common among aallors, 
‘who call this ghost-sbip, I think, * the fying Dateheeaa.!” 
We were thirteen days on our passage from Quebec 10 
‘Halifax, and Thad been a0 spoiled by the tray splendid bos 





‘Oh ! could we have borrow'd from Time but 

‘To renew such impressions again and agai 

‘The things we should look and imagine and 

‘Would be worth all the life we had waste 
then, 


‘What we had not the Ieisare or language to 
We should find some more spiritual mode y 


vealing, 

And, between us, should feel just ns much 
week 

As others would take a millennium in feel 


waIrrEN, 
ON PASSING DEADMAN'S ISLAND 


i THe 
GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE, 


LATE IN THE EVENING, SEPTEMEER, 180 


Sex yon, beneath yon cloud so dark, 
Fast gliding nlong a gloomy Yark ? 
er sails are full, —though the wind is sti 
And there blows not a breath her sails to 


Say what doth that vessel of darkness bear 
‘The silent calm of the grave is there, 
Save now and again a death-knell rung, 
And the flap of the sails with night-fg hu 


‘There lieth a wreck on the dismal shore 
Of cold and pitiless Labrador 5 

‘Where, under the moon, upon mounts of 
Full many a mariner’s bones are tost. 


‘Yon shadowy bark hath been to thar wreel 
And the dim blue fire, that lights ber deck 
‘Doth play on as pale and livid a crew 
‘As ever yet drank the churchyard dew. 


‘To Deadman's Isle, in the eye of the blast, 
‘To Deadman’s Isle, she speeds her fast; 
By skeleton shapes her sails are farl'd, 
And the hand that steers is not of this wor! 


pitaityof my flods of the Phaston st Reston, thal 
{nue il prepared for the miseries of Canadian ves 
weather, however, was pleasant, and the sovsery alo 
river delightful. Our passage through the Gut of | 
‘with a bright sky and a fair wind, was particularly # 
sod romani. 
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urry thee on—oh! hurry thee on, 
errible bark, ere the night be gone, 
morning look on so foul a sight 

(id blanch for ever her rosy light ! 


co) 
THE BOSTON FRIGATE,' 


on 
(YING HALIFAX FOR ENGLAND, 


ocTORER, 1804. 


Neen apisaric yhumicn. 
‘Poxoam Pyth 4. 


mph this morning, oh Boston ! T bail 
@thy deck and the spread of thy sail, 
(ell me I soon shall be wafted, in thee, 


‘see to the land! may her sons know, at 


igh-mindoed honour lies liberty’s strength, 
‘be as free as the fetterless wind, 

‘air that the north can unbind, 
ath do not temper and sweeten the blast, 
of mind ever sprung where it pass'd, 
blest is such freedom, and baleful its 


ruin, and strong but to blight ! 












to the few Ihave left with regret; 
‘sometimes recall, what I cannot forget, 
se evenings, — too briefa delight! 
a song we have stol'n on the 





And still as, with sympathy humble but true, 

Thave told of each bright son of fame all I knew, 

‘They have listen’d, and sigh’d that the powerful 
stream 

Of America's empire should pass, like a dream, 

‘Without leaving one relic of genius, to say 

‘How sublime was the tide which had vanish’d away! 

Farewell to the few —though we never may meet 

On this planet again, it is soothing and sweet 

‘To think that, whenever my song or my name 

Shall recur to their ear, they'll recall me the same 

Thave been to them now, young, unthoughtful, 
and blest, 

Ere hope had deceiv’d me or sorrow deprest. 


Bat, Douglas! while thus [ recall to my mind 
‘The elect of the land we shall soon leave behind, 
Tan read in the weather-wise glance of thine eye, 
As it follows the rack flitting over the sky, 

‘That the faint coming breeze will be fair for our 


flight, 
‘And shall steal us away, ere the falling of night. 
Dear Douglas ! thou knowest, with thee by my side, 
With thy friendship to soothe me, thy courage to 


guide, 
‘There is not a bleak isle in those summerless seas, 
‘Where the day comes in darkness, or shines but 
to freeze, 
‘Not a tract of the line, not a barbarous shore, 
‘That I could not with patience, with pleasure ex- 
plore ! 


Oh think then how gindly I follow thee now, 

‘When Hope smooths the billowy path of our prow, 

‘And each prosperous sigh of the west-springing 
wind 


‘Takes me nearer the home where my heart is in- 
shrin’d ; 

‘Where the smile of a father shall meet me again, 

‘And the tears of a mother turn bliss into pain ; 

‘Where the kind voiee of sisters shall steal to my 


heart, 
‘And ask it, in sighs, how we ever could part ?— 
But see !—the bent top-sails areready toswell— 


‘To the boat—TI am with thee—Columbia, fare- 
well! 


forty miles from Halifax, and 1 was indeed most pleassntly 
‘thn 














CORRUPTION, AND INTOLERANCE: 


TWO POEMS: 


ADDRESSED TO AN ENGLISHMAN BY AN IRISHMAN. 


PREPACE. 


‘Tux practice which has been lately introduced 
into literature, of writing very long notes upon 
‘very indifferent verses, appears to me rather 
happy invention; as it supplies us wi 
‘of turning dull poetry to account; and as horses 
too heavy for the suddle may yet serve well 
enough to draw lumber, so Poems of this kind | 
make excellent beasts of burden, and will bear 
notes, though they may not bear reading. 
sides, the comments in such coh are 6 vr 
under the necessity 

ference to the text, that 


Englishman ane reproack 
‘tude, for depreciating the merits mice 


for a moment the peenka. glo 
which he is indebted for the | 


nate Ireland those principles on which 
lution was professedly founded—an Irishman may 
be allowed to criticise freely the 

period, without exposing himself either to the 
‘putation of ingratitude, or to the suspicion of being 
Influenced by any Popish remains of Jacobitism. 
‘No natiou, itis true, was ever blessed with amore 


mode | 


Be- | 


| golden opportunity of establishing ani securing its 

liberties for ever than the conjuncture of Eighty- 

eight presented to the people of Great Britain. 
graceful 


strengthened 
pi oe kee 
have all been gradually 


Gin nign Ont ecetledy Leg 
|of influence has become the vital 
state, —an agency, subtle and unseen, 


‘yades every part of the Constitution, Inrks 
Al ts forms and regulates all ix movements, 
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‘invisible sylph or grace which presides over 
tions of beauty, 


foes Rogues ot es wr gage 
ase of Liberty and the Revolution are so. 
associated in the minds of Englishmen, 


om be compelled to choose, the errors and 
hs Of 1688 should be remedied ; and, as it 


‘they | And feel, though close our wedded countries twine, 


relond In | Dil of Rights, the Act of Settlement, Re., that most of the 
‘provislons whieh 








CORRUPTION, 


AX EMISTLE. 
Nur BY howell drei Patene tertegacas eabea! ayrieyeres 


Boast on, my friend—though stript of all beside, 
"Thy struggling nation still retains her pride :' 
‘That pride, which once in genuine glory woke 
When Marlborough fought, und brilliant St. John 


spoke ; 

‘That pride which still, by time and shame 

Ontlives even Wh-tel-cke's sword and H-wk-s- 
biry’s tongue! 

‘Boast on, my friend, while in this humbled isle® 

‘Where Honour mourns and Freedom fears to sinile, 

‘Where the bright light of Engiand’s fame is known 

But by the shadow o'er our fortunes thrown; 

Where, doom'd ourselves to nought but wrongs 

lights, 


and slights, 

‘We hear you boast of Britain's glorious rights, 

‘As wretched slaves, that under hatches lie, 

‘Hear those on deck extol the sum and. sky ! 

Boast on, while wandering through my native 
haunts, 

coldly listen to thy patriot vaunts ; 


More sorrow for my own than pride from thine. 
‘Yet pause 2 moment —and if traths severe 

Can find an inlet to that courtly ear, 

Which hears no news but W—rd's gazotted lies, 

And loves no politics in rhyme but Pye’s, — 

Tf anght can please thee but the good old saws 

Of“ Church and State,” and.“ William's matchless 

Jaws,” 

And “Actsand Rightsof glorious Eighty-cight,"— 

‘Things, which though now a centary out of date, 

Still serve to ballast, with convenieat words, 

A few crank arguments for speeching lords, — 


“which were mudi after th last event. were manifestly the 
‘conquered 


Hho round off so many sentences and paragraphs with the 


to prove the actual ealetence of Bali Ibert, that To pot 








Turn, while T tell how England's freedom found, 

‘Where most she look’d for life, her deadliest 
‘wound ; 

‘How brave she struggled, while her foe was scen, 

‘How faint since Influence lent that foe a sereen ; 

How strong o'er James and Popery she prevail'd, 

‘How weakly fell, when Whigs and gold assal'd.' 


‘While kings were poor, and all those schemes 
‘unknown 


‘Which drain the people, to enrich the thrones 
Ere yet a yielding Commons hnd supplied. 
DE Capi nl reales li 


‘Then proud, prond Prerogative, untanght to creep 
‘With bribery’s silent foot on Freedom’s sleep, 
Frankly avow’d his bold enslaving plan, 

‘And claim’d a right from God to trample man 
But Lather’s schism had too mach rous'd mankind 
For Hampden's truths to linger long behind ; 
Nor then, when king-like popes had fallen so low, 
‘Could pope-like kings® escape the levelling blow. 
‘That as sceptre (in whose place we bow 
To the light talisman of influence now), 

‘Too gross, too visible to work the spell 

‘Which modern power performs, in fragments fell; 


think of that marquis, whom Montesquieu mentions 4, who 
set aboat looking for mines in the Pyrenees, on the strength 
‘ef authorities which he Ind read in some anclent authors. 
‘Phe poor marquis tolled and searched in vain. 

‘his authorities to the last, bat found no mines after all. 


| The chief, perhapsthe only advantage which has resnlted | 


ymodatiog spirit 
‘pre | Tutonary Whigs to give away the erown, without 


In fragments lay, tll, patch'd and painted o'er 
‘With fleur-de-lys, it shone and scoarg’d ence more. 


All sense of man’s true dignity and right ; 

And Britons slept 60 sluggish in their chain, 
‘That Freedom's watch-voiee call'd almost in vain. 
Oh England! England ! what a chance was thine, 
‘When the last tyrant of that ill-starr'd line 

Fled from his sullied crown, and left thee free 


‘Might patriot hands have rais’d the triple tower’ 

Of British freedom, on a rock divine 

‘Which neither force could storm nor treachery 
mine! 

But, no—the luminous, the lofty plan, 

Like mighty Babel, seem'd too bold for mans 

‘The curse of jarring tongues ngain was given 

‘To thwart a work which rais’d men nearer heaven. 

‘While Tories marr'd what Whigs had searce be- 


gun, 
‘While Whigs undid what Whigs themselves had 
done,+ 


Ing year lncreass. So thatthe vaunted British 
at never perape exited bu In mere theory 
* The 

satel ‘the 
if 

‘any of those restraints or stipulations which other 
have taken advantage of 40 favorrable « moment to 
lead | and in the framing of which they had so good a 


smnooth- | follow as the Limitations proposed by the Lars 


© Smooth, easy, tooffensive, down to." 
‘The drieelling correspondence between James 1. and hie 
“dog Steeule” (the Duke of Buckingham), which we find 





the Hankvicke Papers, suficiently shows, ifwe wanted | 


among 
‘any such illustration, Ito what dotiog, idiotic brains the plan 


‘certainly mot prove permanent ;"" and, In truth, a review of 
1 pat digg 
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‘While Wisdom trembles for the crazy ear, 

So gilt, so rotten, carrying fools 0 far ; 

‘And the dup'd people, hourly doom'd to pay 

‘The sums that bribe their liberties away,!— 

Like a young eagle, who hus lent his plume 

To fledge the shaft by which he meets his doom, 

See their own feathers pluck’d, to wing the dart 

‘Which rank corruption destines for their heart ! 

Bat soft! methinks I hear thee proudly say 

“What! shall I listea to the impious lay, 

“ That dares, with Tory licence, to profune 

"The bright bequests of William's glorious reign? 

“ Shall the great wisdom of our patriot sires, 

“Whom H—wks—b—y quotes and savoury | 
BHreh admires, 

“Be slander'd thus? Shall honest St—le agree 

“ With virtuous R—se to call us pure and free, 

% Yet fail to prove it? Shall our patent pair 

Of wise state-poets waste their words in air, 

“And P—e unboeded breathe his prosperous 

* Aud C—nn—ng take the people's sense in vain?" 


‘oy Commons”. 8c, 200 vould have gv 
tmowey, or any ether srt of money he igh ba 
1 Among those auxillasies 


‘anskilful tyrants, Charles and 
‘that useful subserviency whieh 
rinlisters of our religious establishment, were 40 


‘moreover, coonecca helt designs upoa the ae 
Soa igeerereemndemeae 
deep the pale sprit awake agsost the Jyasions of 


‘hls object of Jealousy, has prod 
oxy of the Throne, of which 1 





tive caidas) to abs prt Uh ts eee King 
‘agulnat the salvation of the empire, - 


ae 


Jnfatuated 
‘4s to plan the ruin of this best bulwark of their power, and, | T) 
‘Charch s 


‘The people !—ah, that Freedom's form should 


stay 

‘Where Freedom's spirit long hath pass'd away! 
‘That a false smile should play around the dead, 
And flush the features when the sou) hath fled !? 
‘When Rome had lost her wirtne with her rights, 
‘When her foul tyrant sat ou Caprew's heights! 
Amid his raffian epics, and doom’ to death 
Each noble name they blasted with their breath,— 
Even then, (in mockery of that golden time, 
‘When the Republic rose revered, sublime, 

And her prond sons, diffas’d from sone to zone, 
Gave kings to every nation but their own,) 
Even then the senate and the tribunes stood, 
Insulting marks, to show how high the flood 

| Of Freedom flow'd, in glory’s by-goue day, 
And how it ebb'd,—for ever ebb'd away 1° 


Look but aronnd—though yet # tyrant's sword 
Nor hnunts our sleep nor glitters o'er our board, 
‘Though blood be better drawn, by modern quacks, 
With Treasury leeches than with sword or axe; 


Tine mana (ot ‘Charles Sealey in Willies’ 
) that a government £0 sick at heart as ours fx should 
face 


MiiepeerMs 
| manage all the business of the public; the money was thr 
‘and long after coined by their authorty, aad every other 
bile afuir received their sanction 

Weare told by Tacitus ofa certala race of men, who elle 


vet periulary usaf to the Homan emperun aad 

| were therefore called “instrumenta regnl oF * eoure tlk” 

‘From this it appears that my Lords M—, C— fe. he, 
"by no eieant things of moders invention. 

“* There is something very touching in what ‘Toeitas 2a 


‘by | us of the hopes that revived In a few patriot bosons whet 
‘the death of Augustus was near approaching. and the fil 


| expectation with which they already began ~ boos Mbertaie 

| Ineassum diserere.” 

| ‘According to Ferguson, Casar's interference with the 
his of election “rade the subversion of the republle Hoare 

felt than any ofthe former sets of hie power.” —dlomam Me 

Pubic, book ¥. chap. 




















{pen fs tition cok, td socks und dai 
‘A people's ood to feed its putrid veins 


‘Thou start'st, my friend, at picture drawn 80 
“Isthere no light? "thou ask'st—“ no ling'ring 


“ Ofancient fire to warm us? Lives there none, 
“To! part?”!—alas! not one. 
Su anee nad power ol yao oii tend, 

Jn place and. power all public spirit ends ;* 
0 inalatalaelatpalty 





‘Whigs grow 
And, thoagh most base is le who, ‘neath the shade 
Of Freedom's ensign plies corruption’s trade, 
And makes the sacred flag he dares to show 
His passport to the market of her foe, 
Yet, yet, I own, so venerably dear 
Are Freedom’s grave old anthems to my ear, 
‘That I enjoy them, though by traitors sung, 
‘And reverence Seripture even from Satan's tongue, 
Nay, when the constitation has expir’d, 
Til have such men, like Trish wakers, hir'd 
‘To chant old “ Habeas Corpus” by its side, 
And ask, in purchas'd ditties, why it died? 


See yon smooth lord, whom nature's plastic pains 
‘Would seem to've fashion’d for those Eastern reigns 
‘When cunuchsfiourish’d, and such nerveless things 
Ax men rejected were the chosen of Kings ;?— 
Even he, forsooth, (ob frand, of all the worst!) 
‘Dar'd to assume the patriot’s name at first— 


| Thus Pitt began, and thus begin his apes ; 


‘Thus devils, when first ras'd, take pleasing shapes. 


| But ob, poor Ireland! if revenge be sweet 


For centuries of wrong, for dark deceit 
And with'ring insult—for the Union thrown 

Into thy bitter cup4, when that alone 

Of slavery’s dranght was wanting }—if for this 
Revenge be sweet, thon hast that diemon’s bliss ; 
For, sure, ‘tis more than hell's revenge to see 
‘That England trusts the men who've ruin'd thee ;— 


‘Bastora prines would hare choses an entire administration 
‘upon this principio, 
“And in the cup an Uniom shall be theown.”* 


® Among the many measures, which, since the Revolution, 
contro te acrane the nfuane f th throne and 
‘to feed up thie Aaron's serpent " of the to its 


(rweasures 
ie ie bo aah Das Sewn As Sis 
to the court ; but nding 
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‘That, in these awful days, when every hour 
‘Creates some new or blasts some ancient power, 
‘When proud Napoleon, like th’ enchanted shield! 
“Whose light compell'd each wond'ring fve to yield, 
With baleful Instre blinds the brave and free, 
And dazzles Europe into slavery,— 

‘That, in this hour, when patriot zeal should guide, 
‘Whoa Mind shoold rule, and— Fox should not have 


died, 
All that devoted England ean oppose 
‘To enemies made fiends and friends made foes, 
Is the rank refuse, the despir'd remains 
Of that unpitying power, whose whips and chains 
Drove Ireland first to turn, with harlot glance, 
Tow'rds other shores, and woo th’ embrace of 


France;— | 
‘Those hnck’d and tainted tools, so foully fit | 
For the grand artizan of mischief, P—tt, : 
So useless ever but in vile employ, 

So weak to save, 60 vigorous to destroy — 


|mortase them by contriving for us avdescent which ehall not 
‘weafall, by making usrather resemble Holland than Carthage | 
Nation. 





‘Such are the men that guard thy threaten’d shore, 
Ob England ! sinking England!* boast 20 more. 


INTOLERANCE, 


A savin, 


“This elamour, which pretends to be raised for the safety 
of religion, has almost worn out the very appearance af It, 


| Sant not, my friend, nor think the muse will stain 
‘Her classic fingers with the dust profane 

| OF Bulls, Decrees, and all those thand’ring serolls, 
| Which took such freedom once with royal souls,* 


tyrants, amd 
se ata of 


royal power, of the 

{o the faterests of the peuple, &e fe. (De Migr 
‘et Regis Institutione, Soe pasticulacly Nb, cap. 6.5 sk 
too, that England should te 
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‘Tyrants by creed, and torturers by text, 
‘Make thie life hell, in honour of the next? 
Your R—desd—les, P—re—v—ls,— great, glo- 
rious Heaven, 
If Tm presumptuous, be my tongue forgiven, 
When bere I swear, by my sou!’s hope of rest, 
Tad rather have been born, ere man was blest 
‘With the pure dawn of Revelation’s light, 
‘Yes,—rather plange me back in Pagan night, 
And take my chance with Socrates for bliss, 
‘Than be the Christian of a faith like this, 


‘pobody doubts their sincerity, when they declare that their 
articles are not essentials of fuith, but a collection of opinions 
‘whlch have been promulgated by fallible mea, and Grom 
any of which they fel theraselves Justified tn dissenting, — 
‘while 40 much iberty of retroctation is allowed to Protestants 
‘upon thelt own declared and subserihed Articles of religion, 
‘it not strange that a will Indulgence abould be so obst- 
‘tely rofueed to the Catholics, upon tenets which thelr 
chureh has uniformly rested ‘and condemned, in every 
‘country where it independently flourished? “When the 
Catholics sy, The Decree ofthe Council of Lateran, which 
you object t0 us, has no elnion whatever upon either cur faith 
OF our reasoa; it did not even profess to contsin aay doce 
Urinal decision, but wat merely a Judelal procoding ofthat 
assembly; and Je would be as far for us to impute a wfe- 
Ieiling doctrine to tho Protestants, because thet fist pope, 
Henry VIUL., was sanctioned in an indalgence of that pro- 
‘pensity, as for yuu to conclude that we have iaberited aking 
dlepoving taste from the act of the Counel of Lateran, oF the 
Aecular pretensions of our popes. With respect. t00, to the 
Decree of the Council of Constance, upon the strength of 

ich you accuse us of breaking faith with heretis, we 

‘hesitate to pronounce that Decree a calumnious forgery, 
‘forgery, too, 40 obvious and ll-fabrieated, that none but 
four enemies have ever wentared ta give it the alighost credit 


‘ther show, too, by their coodnet, that these declarations are 
fincere, nid that their faith and moralsare uo more regulates | 
by th nbeurd decrees of old councils and popes, than thelr | 
science Is tn uenced by the papal anathema against that 
Irishinans who frst found owt the Antipodes,—ia it not | 
strange that 59 roany still wilfully distrust what every. good 
‘ln fs 40 much tnferested in elleving? That 9 many 
should prefer the dark-lantern of the 13th century to the | 
sunshine of intellect which has since averspread the world ; 
and that every dabbler in theology, from Mfr. Le Mesurier 
down to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, should dare to 
‘oppose the rebbish of Constance and Lateran to the bright 
and triumphant progrese of justice, generosity, and truth ? 
"In a singular work, written by one Franclseas Collis, 
‘upon the Souls of the Pagans," the author discasses, wi 
‘mach coolness and eruditioa, all the probable chances of sal- 
vation upon which a heathen philovopher might calculate. 
‘Consigning to perdition, without much diffewtty, Plato, So- 
‘rates, Ke. the only sage at whore fate he seems to hesitate (6 
Pyitugoras, tn consideration of his golden thigh, and the 
tinny talracles which he performed. But, baring balanced. 
4th claims and nding reas o father all those mira 
‘on the devil, he at length, in the twenty-fifth chapter, 
Macides upon damining him alvo. (De dninabus Pagamorun, 
1ib.t¥. eap. 20, and 95.)—"The post Dante corapromises tho 
matter with the Pagans, and gives them a neutral territory 


» Virgin, sured Seiivaga, a mative of Irland, who maintain, 
{cite nh def py aoe aie 
SOTO Ra ae Seine Ben, cher ionman, wm 


‘Which bnilds on heavenly cant its earthly sway, 

And in convert mourns to lose a prey; 

‘Which grasping human hearts with double bold,— 

Like Danie’s lover mixing god and gold,*— 

Corrupis both state and church, and makes an 
oath 

‘The knave and atheist’s passport into both ; 

‘Which, while it dooms dissenting souls to know 

Nor bliss above nor liberty below, 

Adds the slave's suffering to the sinner's fear, 

‘And, lest he "scape hereafter, racks him here!* 


‘oF limbo of their own, where their employment, it mm be 
owned, is not very enviable —* Senta speme vivemo in 
esto." — Cant. fr. — Among the oumerous errors tmpated 
tw Origen, he f+ accused of having denied the eternity of 
future punishment and, if ho never advanced a more irra 
‘onal doctrine, we may venture, I thisk, to forgive him. He 
‘went #0 far, however, as to Include the devil himeel? ia the 
‘general hell-delivery which he supposed would ane day or 
‘other take place, and in this St. Auguitio thinks itm rather 


(See his Epinte to Pammachtws,) But Falloix, i hie 
‘Defence of Origen, denies strongly that hie learned father 
hhad any such misplaced tenderness for the devi. 

© Mr. Fox, In his Speech on the Repeal of the Test Act 
(1790), thus condoms the intermixture of religion with the 
politcal constitution of a state : —"* What purpose (he asks) 
can itserve, except the baleful purpose of communicating and 
receiving contamination ? Under such st allisnce eorrupton 
‘must alight upon the one, and slavery overwhelm the other.” 

says of the connection between church and 
stato, "The boundaries on both sides are ficed and imamore- 
fable.” He jumbles heaven and earth together, the things 
most remote and opposite, who mixes these two societien, 
‘which are in their original, end, business, and tn every thing, 
perfectly distinct and infinitely diferent from ench other," 
Firat Leter on Toleration, 

‘The corruptions fatroduced into Christianity may be dated 
from the period of is establishment under Constantine ot 
could all the eplendour which It then acquired atone fr the 
‘peace and purty which it lost, 

* There has been, after all quite as much Intclersnce 
among Protestantsat among Papists. According tathehack- 





the Commons, tn the beginning of 
(Charles the Firs’s reign, “attacked Montague, one of 

‘King’s chaplaing, on account of a moderate book whieh be 
‘nad lately compoced, and which, to thelr great dlogust, sara 











Round 

‘And he, while round him sects and nations raise 
‘To the one God their varying notes of praise, 
‘Blesses each voice, whate'er its tone may be, 
‘That serves to swell the general harmony.! 


‘Such was the spirit, gently, grandly bright, 
‘That fill'd, oh Fox! thy peaceful soul with lights 
‘White free and spacious as that ambient air 
‘Which folds our planet in its circling care, 


<p ers 
and breath’d for all mankind. 


‘Last of the great, farewell !—yet not the last — 
sunshine hour with thee be past, 


‘Terme still one ray of glory gives, 
“And feels but half thy loss while Grattan lives. 


bat afterwards, for some reason which I do not 
rembepit aed sooty 


Our Bistory, eel anc’ aes coredit- 
able neither to our neighbours nor oarselves, and 
ought not to be read by any Irishman who wishes 
either to love England or to feel proud of Ireland. 
‘The loss of independence very early debased our 
character; and our feuds and rebellions, though 


struggles of Seotland, It is true this island has 
given birth to heroes who, under more favourable 
circumstances, might have left in the hearts of 


with the disheartening name of treason, and their 
oppressed country was such a blank among nations, 
that, like the adventures of those woods which 
Rinaldo wished to explore, the fume of their 
‘actions was lost in the obscurity of the place where 
they achieved them, 
— Errand tn quell boseht 
“Trovar potria strane avventure e melte, 
Ma come { fatti ancor son foschl, 
‘Che pon ‘ba notizia le pidt volte, > 
‘Hence is it that the annals of Ireland, through 
‘a lapse of six hundred years, exhibit not one of 
those shining names, not one of those themes of 
national pride, from which poetry borrows her 
noblest inspiration; and that history, which ought 


[oleh ipcl Peg hi bento Lia! 7 


lodged | Mr. P—re—y—t? 





Tn Sutli's * there occurs the follow 
Ing nterens — * Pepa, tat poche hal the here 
nd false doctrines of the modern ehurch of Rome, cannot 
possibly be aaved."— As a contrast to this and other specl- 
‘wens of Protestant liberality, which it would be much more 
‘easy than pleasant to collect, T refer my reader to the Decla- 
faton of‘ Pare Gowrayerj—-doubtng not that, while be 
‘reads the sentiments of this plows man upon toeraton, he 
wil fee! inclined to exclaim with Belsham, * Blush, ye Frow 
Aestant bigots | ad be confounded at the comparison of your 
fowa wretched abd malignant prejudices with the generous 


Phibsophigue, 
‘vi.—Both Hayle and Locke would have treated the subject 
‘of Toleratiou In a manger much more worthy of theraselves 
land of the eause, ifthey had written in an age lesa distracted 
‘by religious prejudices. 

" Arlosto, canto tv. 


+ Sr John Bourne, Princlpal Secretary of Sate te Queen Mars. 
1 by Gardeners favour Auchan long held be ftlranip, hough wot 
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to be the richest garden of the Muse, yields no 
growth to her in this hapless island but eypress 
and weeds. In truth, the poet who would embellish 
his song with allusions to Irish names and events, 
must be contented to seek them in those early 
periods when our character was yet unalloyed and 
‘original, before the impolitic craft of oar eonquer- 
ors hal divided, weakened, and disgraced us. 
‘The sole traits of heroism, indeed, which he can 
‘venture at this day to commemorate, either with 
safety to himself, or honour to his country, are to 
de looked for in those ancient times when the 
native monarchs of Ireland displayed and fostered 
virtues worthy of a better ages when our Mala- 
chies wore around their necks collars of gold which 
they had won in single combat from the invader, 
and our Briens deserved and won the warm af- 
feotions of a people by exhibiting all the most 
‘estimable qualities of a king, It may be said that 
the magic of tradition has shed a charm over this 
remote period, to which it is in reality but litle 
entitled, and that most of the pictures, which we 
well on so fondly, of days when this island was 
distinguished amidst the gloom of Europe, by the 
sanetity of her morals, the spirit of her knighthood, 
and the polish of her schools, are little more than 
the inventions of national partiality,—that bright 
‘but spurious offspring which vanity engenders upon 
ignorance, and with which the first records of 
every people abound. But the sceptic is scarcely 
to be envied who would pause for stronger proofs 
than we already possess of the early glories of 
Ireland; and were even the veracity of all these 
proofs surrendered, yet who would not fly to such 
flattering fictions from the sad degrading truths 
which the history of later times presents to as? 
‘The language of sorrow, however, is, in general, 
‘best suited to our Masic, and with themes of this 
‘ature the poet may be amply supplied, ‘There is 
scarcely a page of our annals that will not furnish 
‘Lim a subject, and while the national Muse of| 
other countries adorns her temple proudly with 


+ Soe Warner's History of Ireland, vol.{. book tx, 
* Siatias, Thebald. lib, xl, 
3 © A sort of civil excommunication (says Gibbon), which 








‘them from thelr fellow-citlvens by a pecullar brand | Chi 


separated 
‘of fnfamy ; and this declaration of the supreme 





trophies of the past, in Ireland her melancholy 
altar, like the shrine of Pity at Athens, is to be 
known only by the tears that are shed upon it; 
“ lacrymis altaria sudant."2 

‘There is a well-known story, related of the 
Antiochians under the reign of ‘Theodosius, which 
is not only honourable to the powers of music in 


of Theodosius, would have been admirable, had it 
not been stained with intolerance; but under his 
reign was, I believe, first set the example of a 


with the religion of the Antiochians had any 
share in the alienation of their loyalty is mot ex- 
pressly ascertained by historians ; but severe edicts, 
heavy taxation, and the rapscity and insoleace of 
the men whom he sent to govern them, sufficiently 
account for the discontents of a warm and sus 
ceptible people, Repentance soon followed the 
crimes into which their impatience had hurried 
‘them; but the vengeance of the Emperor was im- 
placable, and punishments of the most dreadfal 
nature hung over the city of Antioch, whose 
devoted inhabitants, totally resigned to despond- 
ence, wandered through the streets and pablic 
assemblies, giving utterance to their grief in dinges 
of the most touching lamentations At length, 
Flayinnus, their bishop, whom they had sent to 
intercede with Theodosius, finding all his en- 
trate cll shi, sop Se Sei 

songs of sorrow which he had beard 
fea ti te of ae abr oa 
for the Emperor at table 








‘appeal; tears fell fast into his cup while he listened, 
and the Antiochians were forgiven. —Surely, if 
music ever spoke the misfortunes of @ people, or 
could ever conciliate forgiveness fur their errory 
the musio of freland ought to possess those powers 


sophist Libaciue.—Gibboa, 1 think, does ot 
cen allade to thie story of the musietas, 
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THE SCEPTIC, 
A PHILOSOPHICAL SATIRE, 


| ‘Nousr ravran Beriise, 
‘Pinan. ap. Herodat, Mb. t, 


in this respect, that ancient incendiary, who stole 
from the altar the fire with which he destroyed 
the temple. ‘This advantage over all the other 
sects is allowed to them even by Lipsius, whose 
treatise on the miracles of the Virgo Hallensis will 
sufficiently save him from all suspicions of seep- 
ticism. “Labore, ingenio, memoria,” he says, 
“gupra omnes pene philosophos fuiese.—Quid 
nonne omnia aliorum secta tenere debucrant et 
inquirere, si poterunt refellere? res dicit. Nonne 
orationes varias, ramus, subtiles inveniri ad tam 
receptas, elaras, certas (ut videbatur) sententias 
evertendas?” &e. &e.3— Manuduct. ad Philosoph. 
Stoic. Dissert. 4. 

Between the seepticism of the ancients and the 
moderns the great difference is, that the former 
doubted for the purpose of investigating, as may 
be exemplified by the third book of Aristotle's 
‘Metaphysics, while the latter investigate for the 
purpose of doubting, as may be seen through most 
of the philosophical works of Hume,’ Indeed, 
the Pyrthonism of latter days is not only more 
subtle than that of antiquity, but, it must be con- 





‘upon his belief, that it is but natural be should 
feel alarm at the progress of doabt, lest it should 
steal by degrees into that region from which he is 
‘most interested in excluding it, and poison at last 
the very spring of his consolation and hope. Still, 
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‘not to extend its distrust beyond the circle of hu- 
man pursuits, und the pretensions of human know 
Jedge. A follower of this school may be among 
‘the readiest to admit the claims of a superintending 
Intelligence upon his faith and adoration: it is 
‘only to the wisdom of this weak world that he re- 
fuses, or at least delays, his assent ;—it is only in 
passing through the shadow of earth that his mind 
undergoes the eclipse of scepticism. No follower 
of Pyrrho has ever spoken more strongly against 
the dogmatists than St. Paul himself, in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians ; and there are passages 
in Ecclesiastes and other parts of Scripture, which 
Justify our utmost diffidence in all that human reason 
originates, Even the Sceptics of antiquity re~ 
frained carefully from the mysteries of theology, 
and, in entering the temples of religion, laid aside 
their philosophy at the porch, Sextus Empericus 
thus declares the sequiescence of his sect in the 
general belief of adivine and fore-knowing Power: 
Ty ner Big kavaxodovOoovres abofaoTus payer eas 
‘Deous, nas ce€ouer Seovs kau mpovcew axrous @auer.1 
Tn short, it appears to me, that this rational and 
‘well regulated. scepticism is the only danghter of 
‘the Schools that can safely be selected as a hand- 
auaid for Piety. He who distrusts the light of 
reason, will be the first to follow a more luminous 
guide ; and if, with an ardent love for truth, he 


hhas sought her in vain through the ways of this 
life, he will bat turn with the more hope to that 


‘etter world, where all is simple, truc, and ever- 
Tasting ; for, there is no parallax at the zenith 

itis only near our troubled horizon that objects 
deceive us into vague and erroneous calculations. 


1 Lib. ti exp. 1. 

2 ‘The particular bulk, number. Sigure, and motion of the | 
parts of fre.or snow are really them, wheter any ove per- 
‘celve them or not, and therefore they may be eallod real qos. 
ities, because they really exist in those bodies : but light 
‘heat, whiteness, or coldness, are no more really a them than, 
sickness or pain isin manna. ‘Take away the senastion of 
‘them ; let not the eye see light or colours, nor the ears hear 
sonal ; let the palate not taste, nor the nose smell and all 


colours, tastes, odours, and sounds, as they are such particu | 


lar ideas, vanish and ebase.”"— Locke, book il. chap. 8. 
Bishop Berkeley, it is well known, extended this doctrine 
even to primary qualities, and supposed that matter itself has 
‘vat an ideal existence, Tut, how are we toapply his theory to 
that period which preceded the formation of man, when our 
spitern of seusible things was produced, and the sun shove, md 
{the waters lowed, without any sentient betng to witness them? 
‘The spectator, who Whiston mupplies, will searcely solve the 
dicuity : To speak my mind freely,” says he, * I believe 


® Boctlus empioy® this argument of the Seepties among his 
-comolatory reflections upow the emptiness of fame. Quid 
‘quod diversarum gootium mores inter se atque Institute dis- 
“ordant, vt quod apud alios laude, apudalios supplicio dignam 
Jdicetur #""—Lib, i, proa7. Many amusing lastances of de 
“Yeruty, tn thetastes, manaers,and morals of different nations, 





THE SCEPTIC. 


‘As the gay tint, that decks the vernal rose, ® 
‘Not in the flower, but in our vision glows ; 

‘As the ripe flavour of Falernian tides 

Not in the wine, but im our taste resides 5 

So when, with heartfelt tribute, we declare 
‘That Marco's honest and that Susan’s fair, 

*Tis in our minds, and not in Susan's eyes 

‘Or Marco's life, the worth or beauty lies : 

For she, in fat-nos'd Ching, would appear 

As pluin a thing as Lady Anne is here; 

‘And one light joke at rich Loretto's dome 
‘Would rank good Marco with the damn’d at Rome. 


‘There's no deformity so vile, 60 base, 

‘That ‘tis not somewhere thought a charm, a grace; 
No foul reproach, that may not steal a beam, 
From other suns, to bleach it to esteem, 

‘Ask, who is wise ?—you'll find the self-same man 
A sage in France, a madman in Japan ; 

“And here some head beneath a mitre swells, 
‘Which there had tingled to a cap and bells : 
Nay, there may yet some monstrous region bey 
Unknown to Cook, and from Napoleon free, 
‘Where C—stl—r—gh would for a patriot pass, 
And mouthing M—ve searee be deem’ an ass! 


+ Liat not to reason (Epicurus cries), 
“ But trust the senses, there conviction lies 
Alas ! dey judge not by a purer light, 
Nor keep their fountains more anting'd and bright: 


spy found throughout the wrk of that smasng ent 
‘Le Motho lo Vayor.— See his Opuseul 
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>! 


‘ast as the mind the erring sense! believes, 
te erring mind, in turn, the sense deceives ; 
1d cold disgust can find but wrinkles there, 
here passion fancies all that's smooth and fair. 
4 #4 *, who sees, upon his pillow laid, 





face for which ten thousand pounds were paid, 
tell, how quick before a jury flies 
‘e-spell that mock'd the warm seducer’s eyes. 















Self le the mediam through which Judgments 
[Eirempenivitsce tetog tard astny. 


‘Thns, self-pleas'd still, the same dishonouring chain 
‘She binds in Ireland, she would break in Spaing 
‘While prais’d at distance, but at home forbid, 


Rebels in Cork are patriots at Madrid. 


If Grotius be thy guide, shut, shut the book, — 
In force alone for Laws of Nations look, 
‘Let shipless Danes and whining yankees dwell 
‘On naval rights, with Grotius and Vattel, 
While C—bb—t's pirate code alone appears 
Sound moral sense to England and Algiers. 


‘Woe to the Seeptio, in these party days, 
‘Who wafts to neither shrine his pulls of praiset 
For him no pension pours its annual fruits, 

No fertile sinecure nus shoots 5 

Not his the meed that crowa’d Doo H—kh—m's 
rhyme, 

Nor sees he eer, in dreams of future time, 
‘Those shadowy forms of sleek reversions rise, 
So dear to Scotchmen's second-sighted eyes. 

‘Yet who, that looks to History's damning leaf, 
Where Whig and Tory, thief oppos'd to thief, 


‘ann., | On either side in lofty shame are seen, 












While Freedom's form hangs crucified between — 
‘Who, B—ri—tt, who such rival rogues can see, 
But flies from both to Honesty and thee? 


If, weary of the world’s bewild’ring maze,+ 
Hopeless of finding, through its weedy ways, 


‘may be soen even in Sextus Exmplricus (1.1. enp.83.), who, 


‘spoaks | with all his distinctions, 




















‘ely axeysiaeeu eoveun, 
eave, rou wdexasren.— De Placit. Philosoph. ib, cap. 13. 
‘Sep also tho 9st and 92d chapters. But that the leading 
‘characteristics of the sect were self-suflctency and dogma 
‘ist, appears from what Cleero says of Vellelus, De Natur. 
Deor.—* Tam Vollelus, fidenter sand, ot solont sti, ntl 
‘am verens quam ne duiltare aliqua de re viderotur.” 

© Acts, chap, xix, For a certaln man named Demetting, 
silversmith, which mado silver shrines for Dian, brought 


"between whom the 
‘nation is erveiiod.”"— Use and Abuse of Parliaments. 





‘calm level of mind which in necessary to an inquirer after 
truth. 


| im the mean time, our modest Sceptic, in the absence of 
‘probabilities, 


‘erith, contents himself with 
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‘One flower of truth, the busy crowd we shun, 
And to the sbades of tranquil learning run, 

‘How many a doabt pursues! how oft we sigh, 
When histories charm, to think that histories lie! 
‘That all are grave romances, at the best, 

And M—sgr—ve's® but more clumsy than the rest, 
By Tory Hume's seductive page beguil’d, 

‘Wee fhncy Charles was just and Strafford mild; 
And Fox himself, with party pencil, draws 
Monmouth a hero, * for the good old eause!"« 
‘Then, rights are wrongs, and victories are defeats, 
As French or English pride the tale repeats; 
And, when they tell Corunna’s story o'er, 
‘They'll disagree in all, but honouring Moore: 
Nay, future pens, to flatter future courts, 

‘May cite perhaps the Park-guns’ gay reports, 
‘To prove that England triumph'd on the morn 
Which found her Junot's jest and Europe's scorn, 


In Science, too—how many a system, rais'd 
Like Neva's icy domes, awhile hath blaz’d 
With lights of faney and with forms of pride, 
‘Then, melting, mingled with the oblivious tide! 


And when, perbaps, in pride of chemic powers, 
‘We think the keys of Nature's kingdom ours, 

‘Some Davy’s magie touch the dream unsettles, 
‘And tans at once our alkalis to metals. 


ples 
Nor leaves one grace, one glory of his own. 


Oh Learning, whatsoe'er thy pomp and boast, 

‘Unlewer'd minds have taught and charm’d men 
most. 

|The rude, unread Columbes was our guide 

To worlds, which leara'd Lactantius had denied; 

Andone wild Shakspeare, following Nature's lights 

Is worth whole planets, Gil'd with Stagyrites. 


See e Theology, when once she strays 
| From Revclation’s path, what tricks she plays: 
| What various heav'ns,—all fit for bards to sing— 
| Have charehmen dream’d, from. Papias? down 19 
| Se eee 
furnace, and in France—a joke. 


were accustomed to reply to the statements of 
» Lloyd's Siate Wortkies, art, Sir Thomas 

















THE SCEPTIC, A SATIRE, 
‘modest Ignorance, thou goal and prize, | There en ‘retires, and ‘her white sail 
[ros toe bat Legwledge ofthe ply Yt ms 
amor ys rity erihicg patent enya 
port the | shore, 
And, there, by ‘ebeniging wiles ‘nor turd nor ior fanay resegantriacseeia 
‘Of turns to Hope, who still direets her eye 
To some blue spot, just breaking in the sky! 








Such are the mild, the blest associates given 
To him who doubts,—and trusts in nought but 
Heaven! 





TWOPENNY POST-BAG. 


BY THOMAS BROWN, THE YOUNGER, 
‘Hlapsee manious cecidere tabeliz. vin, 


the tribute which T here offer, never doubt the fl- 
delity with which I am, and always shall be, 
‘Your sincere and 
attached Friend, 


THE AUTHOR. 
‘March 4 1813 


PREFACE. 


‘Tae Bag, from which the following Letters are 
selected, was dropped by a Twopenny Postman 
about two months since, and picked up by an 
emissary of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
‘who, supposing it might materially assist the pri- 
‘vate researches of that Institution, immediately 
took it to his employers, and was rewarded hand- 
‘somely for his trouble. Such # treasury of secrets 
‘was worth a whole host of informers; and ac- 
cordingly, like the Cupids of the poet (if I may 
‘use 0 profane a simile) who “fell at odds about 
the sweet-bag of a bee%," those veneruble Sup- 
pressors almost fought with each other for the 
honour and delight of first ransacking the Post- 


= 2 Ariosto, canto 38. 
jaime le repos!" — La Moshe ie 9° Hornik. 
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Bag. Unluckily, however, it turned out, upon 
examination, that the discoveries of profligacy 
which it enabled them to make, lay chiefly in those 
‘upper regions of society, which their well-bred 
regulations forbid them to molest or meddle with. 
—In consequence, they gained but very few 
‘vietims by their prize, and, after lying for a week 
or two under Mr. Hatchard’s counter, the Bag, 
‘With its violated contents, was sold for a trifle to a 
friend of mine, 

Tt happened that Ihad been jast then seized 
‘with an ambition (having never tried the strength 
‘of my wing but in a Newspaper) to publish some- 


“opeerpyengpy er ter stele alt 


commencement. I did not, however, think it pru- 
dent to give too many Letters at first, and, ac- 
cordingly have been obliged (in order to eke out 
& sufficient number of pages) to reprint some of 


those trifles, which had already appeared in the | ¢ 


public journals. As in the battles of ancient times, 
the shades of the departed were sometimes seen | 
Among the combatants, so I thought I mi 

toremedy the thinnessof my r 
few dead and forgotten ephemerons to fill 


fat seving little Miss go alone, 1 Eek) In 
‘parent's anxioty, lest an unl 


comfortably backed by advertisements, and has | 
sometimes even a Speech of Mr. St—ph—n's, or 
something equally warm, for a chaiffe-pi¢—so 
‘that, in general, meee Ni A ind 
alge” i i 

Steuer, must run some risks, and I 
shall be very well satisfied if the reception of these 
few Letters should have the effect of sending me 
to the Post-Bag for more. 


a A= My friend 
f Pindar, Pyth, .— My ‘Certainly cannot add ovr” 6» 


|! 
by conjuring upa | 


| beeper that he comes of a Roman 


PREFACE 
TO THE FOURTEENTH EDITION, 
BY A FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR. 


In the absence of Mr. Brown, who is at present 
on a tour through———, I feel myself called 
‘upon, as his friend, to notice certain 

and misrepretentations, to which this litte volume 
of Trifles has given rise, 

Ia the first place, it. 1 not tree that Me. Brown 
‘has had any accomplices in the work. A note, 
indeed, which has hitherto accompanied his Pre- 
| face, may very naturally have been the origin of 
|such a supposition; tat that note, which was 
merely the coquetry of an author, I have, in the 


| Catholic: 

decisive of his utter reprobation, in the eyes of 
those exclusive patentees of Christianity, so-worthy 
to have been the followers of a certain enlightened 
Bishop, Donatus3, who held “that God isin Ariss 
and not elsewhere.” Bat from all this it does sot 
a ily follow that Mr, Brown is a Papist; snd, 
indeed, T have the strongest reasons for suspecting 
that they, who say so, are somewhat mistaken 
‘Not that I presume to have ascertained his opinioas 
upon such subjects, All T profess to know of his 
orthodoxy is, that he has a Protestant wife and 





+ Bishop of Case Nigra, tn the fourth century. 
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— 
‘two or three little Protestant children, and that he | Since the time of horse-consuls (now long out of 
date) 





with all becoming gravity, to advert; but I begin 
‘to think the task is quite as useless as it is tiresome, 
repr ‘calumnies of this sort are, 





a 
No nags ever made such a stir in the state, 
‘Lord Eld—n first heard—and as instantly pray’ be 
‘To “God and his King"—thata Popish young Lady 
(For though you've bright eyes and tweivethousand 


a yeat, 
iis still bat too true you're a Papist, my dear,) 
Had insidiously seat, by a tall Irish groom, 

‘Two priest-ridden Ponies, just landed from Rome, 

‘And $0 ful, litte rogues, of pontifical tricks, 

‘That the dome of St, Paul's was scarce safe from 
their kicks. 


Off at once to Papa, in a flurry he flies — 
‘For Popa always does what these statesmen advise, 
‘On condition that they'll be, in turn, so polite 
As in no case whate'er to advise him to right — 
Pretty doings are here, Sir, (he angrily cries, 
‘While by dint of dark eyebrows he strives to look 


wise)— 
“Tis a scheme of the Romanisis, so help me Godt 
“To ride over your most Royal Highness rough- 
shod — 
“ Exeuse, Sir, my tears—they're from loyalty's 


‘source— 

“ Bad enough "twas for Troy to he sack'd by a 
Horse, 

“ But for us to be ruin'd by Ponier still worse 

Quick Council is eall’d —the whole Cabinet sits — 

‘The Archbishops declare, frighten'd out of their 
wits, 


‘That ifonce Popish Ponies should eatatiny manger, 
From that awful moment the Chureh is in danger! 
As, give them but stabling, and shortly no stalls 

‘Willsuit their proud stomachs bat those at St. Paul's. 


‘The Doctor’, and he, the devout man of Leather *, 
V—ns—tt—t, now laying their Saint-heads 


together, 
Declare that these skittish young a-bominations 
Are clearly foretold in Chap. vi. Revelations — 
Nay, they verily think they could point out the one 


Protests, on the word of himself and his cronies, 
‘Vhathad these said creatures been Asses, not Ponies, 
‘The Court would have started no sort of objection, 
‘As Asses were, there, always sure of protection. 


thot “ sstuosas." 1 werely throw out this emendation for 

‘the learned, being anable myself to decide upoo its merits. 
* ‘This youur Lady, who Is a Roman Catholic, had lately 

‘made a presout of some beautiful Ponies to the Pr—no—ss. 
3 Mr. Adilington, 


90. 
* Alluding to a tax lately lald upon leather, 
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© If the Pr—ne—ss will keep them (says Lord 


C—stl—r—gb), 
“To make them quite harmless, the ooly true way 
“ Is (as certain Chief Justices do with their wives) 
“To flog them within half an inch of their lives. 
“ If they've any bad Trish blood lurking about, 
* "This (be knew by experience) would soon draw 
it out” 


Should this be thought cruel, his Lordship proposes 

“The new Veto snaffle ' to bind down their noses — 

“A pretty contrivance, male out of old chains, 
"Which appears to indulge, while it doubly re- 


ress checks 
“(Adds his Lordship humanely), or else breaks 
‘their necks!” 


‘This proposal receiv'd pretty general applaase 
‘From the statesmen around —and the neck-break- 
‘ing clause 
Thad a vigoar about it, which soon reconeil'd 
yen Eld—n himself to a measure so mild. 
So the snafiles, my dear, were agreed to, nem. con.,| 
And my Lord C—stl—r—gh, having so often 


shone , 
Jin the ftering line, isto buckle them on. 


I shall drive to your door in these Veios some day, | 
But, at present, adiew!—I must burry away 
‘To go see my Mamma, as Tm snffer'd to meet 
For just half an hour by the Qu—n's best 


LETTER I. 


FROM COLOFEL M‘s—H—N TO G—LD PR—Nc—1 
LK, ESQ, 


Dean Sir, I've just had time to look 
Into your very learned Book,* 
‘Wherein—as plain as man can speak, 
‘Whose English is half modern Greek — 
You prove that we ean ne'er intrench 
Our happy isles against the French, 
‘Till Royalty in England's made 

A much more independent trade;— 


a Yo wat tb aloe tothe 
Wish Catholic Bishops 


In short, until the Honse of Guelph 


I this said Book, is vastly good; 
And, as to what's incomprehensible, 
I dare be sworn ‘tis full as sensible. 


And hence, most eloquently show forth 
On checks and balances, and so forth. 


_ Bat now, he trusts, we're coming near a 
Far more royal, loyal era; 
| When England's monarch need bat say, 


‘Whip me those scoundrels, “4 


| Or, “Hang me up those Papists, Eld—n,” 


| And willbe done—ay faith and well don. 


With view to which, I've his command 


| To beg, Sir, from your travell’d hand, 


"Twould take, at least, a fortnight's wigging— 
‘Two wigs to every paragraph — 
Before he well could get through half. 


12h tut ded bt ab 






























LETTER UL 
mom 0—GE rR—cr B—O—T 30 THE 
z— or y——_n# 


‘We miss'd you lastnight at the “ hoary old sinner's,” 
‘Who gave us, as usual, the cream of good dinners ; 


miraculous force, 
And exclaim'd, between mouthfuls, “ a He-Cook of 
course! — 
“ While you live—(what’s there under that cover? 
pray, look)— 
While you live—(Pll just taste it) ne'er keop a 
She-Cook. 


“Tis a sound Salic Law—(a small bit of that 
toast) — 
“ Which ordains that a female shall ne’er rule the 


roast 

“ For Cookery’s a secret—(this turtle's uncom- 
mon)— 

“ Like Masonry, never found out by a woman!” 


‘The dinner, you know, was in gay celebration 
On palit Sion at ‘H—nt's condemna- 


‘A conpestoa toy Sis Londdhip tha nig 
For his spe nr tothe Jury—and zonnds! who 


Tints oe Uneehrlt cans Sesto porate 


bowl, 
‘To reward such a loyal and complaisant soul? 
‘We were all in high gig—Roman Punch and To- 


‘Travelfé sound, till our beads travell'd just the 
same way 5 

And we card not for Juries or Libels—no— 
damme | nor 

‘Ey’ for the threats of last Sunday's Examiner! 


‘More good things were eaten than siid—but 
Tom T—rh—t 
Teeang fl ta os ee ‘has some merits 
And, hearing the sturdy Justiciary Chief 
Say —sated with turtle—" I'll now try the beef” — 


again, * There is nothing, believe me, more engaging than 
‘those lovely wrinkles,” We. &e.— See Tulex of the Kast, vol. 
‘Mh pp GF, 60% 





+ This letter, asthe reader will perceive, was written the 
‘ay after a dinner given by the M—rq—s of H—d—t. 
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Sosy ribeare ea (tra i Lace 


“T fear ‘twill be hung-beef, my Lord, if vou try 
ies” 


And C—md—an was there, who, that morning, 


hhad gone 

‘To fit his new Marquis's coronet on ; 

‘And the dish set before him—ohdish well-de- 
vis — 

‘Was, what old Mother Glasse calls, “a ealf’s head 
ssurprisfd 1” 

‘The brains were near Sh—ry, and once had been 


fine, 
But, of Inte, they had tain so long soaking in wine, 
‘That, though we, from courtesy, still chose to eal 
‘These brains very fine, they were no brains at all, 


‘When the dinner was over, we drank every one 
Tn a bomper, “the yenial delights of Crim. Con.;" 
At which H—df—t with warm reminiscences 


gloated, 
And E—b'r—h chuckled to hear himself quoted, 


Our next round of toasts was a faney quite new, 

For we drank—and you'll own ‘twas benevolent 
to 

‘To those well-meaning husbands, cits, parsons, or 


peers, 

Whom we've, any time, honour’ by courting 
their dears: 

‘This maseum of wittols was comical rather ; 

Old H—df—t gave M—ss—y, and I gave your 
fth—r, 


In short, not a soul till this morning would 

budge— 

‘We were all fun and frolic, —and even theJ—e 

Laid wside, for the time, his juridical fashion, 

‘And through the whole night wasn't once in a pas- 
sion! 





‘T write this in bed, while my whiskers are air- 


ing, 
And M—c' has w ely dose of jalap preparing 
For poor T—mmy T—rr—t at breakfast to quatt— 
As I foe! T want something to give me u langh, 
And there's nothing so good asold T—mmy, kept 
close 
‘To his Cornwall accounts, after taking a dose. 


4 Colonel M*Malon. 
4 This letter, which contained some very heavy enclosures, 

seems to have boon sent to London by a private hand, and 

‘then pur into the Twopeuny Post-Cfice, to sayetrouble. See 

the Appendix. 

3 In sending this sheet to the Press, however, I earn that 








LETTER IV, 


FROM THE RIGHT HON. P—7R—CK D—cE 
TO THE RIGHT MON. SIR J—HN N—cu— 


‘Dubi 
Last week, dear N—ch—I, making me 
At dinner with our Secretary, 
When all were drunk, or pretty near 
(The time for doing business here), 
Says he to me, “Sweet Bally Bottom! 
* These Papist dogs—hicoup—Tod rot ’en 
“ Deserve to be bespatter’d—hiceap— 
“With all the dirt ev'n you ean pick up. 
“ But, as the Pr—ce (here’s to him—fill - 
“ Hip, hip, hurra !) —is trying still 
“To humbug them with kind professions, 
“And, as you deal in 
 Regue”—" traitor” hiecap—and all that 
« You must be muzzled, Doctor Pat !— 
“ You must indeed—hiceup—that's flat.” 


‘Yes— muzzled" was the word, Sir Job 
‘These fools have clapp'd a muzzle on 
‘The boldest mouth that e'er ran o” 
‘With slaver of the times of yore !3— 
‘Was it for this that back went 
As far as Lateran and Trent, 

‘To prove that they, who damn'd ms then, 
Ought now, in turn, be damn'd again ?— 
‘The silent victim still to sit 

Of Gr—tt—n's fire and C—nn—ps wit, 
To hear ev'n noisy M—th—w gabble on, 
Not mention once the W—e of Babylon ! 
Ob ! ‘tis too mach—who now will be 





Such learned filth will ever fish up? 
If there among our ranks be one 

To take my place, ‘tis thow, Sir Jom ; 
‘Thou, who, like me, art dubb'd Right Ho 
Like me too, art a Lawyer Civil 
That wishes Papists at the devil. 


To whom then but to thee, my friend, 
‘Should Patrick his Port-folio send 2 
‘Take it—"is thine—his learn’d Port-foliq 
‘With all its lio 
‘Of Balls, balf Irish and half Roman— 
Of Doctrines, now believ'd by no man— 


‘the muzzle "has been takew of, and the Hight How, 
‘again let Joose ! 

A bad name for poetry ; but D—gen—a te till eq 
‘As Prodeatius says upon a very different subject — 


‘Nomine pereuseus. 





be 





ll 
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xr told the ancient Roman nation 





fick proves them all, O'Finns, O'Fzgans, 
tnors, and Tooles, all downright Pagans. 







Bat Ecan't conceive how, in this very cold weather, 

T'm ever to bring my five hundred together 

As, unless the thermometer’s near boiling heat, 

One can never get half of one’s hundreds to. meet. 

‘(Apropos—you'd have Iaugh'd to see ‘Townsend 
ast night, 


Escort to their chairs, with his staff, 60 polite, 
‘The “three maiden Miseries,* all in a fright; 
Poor Townsend, like Mercury, filling two posts, 
‘Supervisor of thieves, and chief-usher of ghosts !) 


But, my dear Lady——, can't you hit on 

some notion, 

At least for one night to set London in motion? — 

‘As to having the R—g—ant, shat show is gone by — 

Besides, I've remark'd that (hetween you and I) 

‘The Marchesa and he, inconvenient in more ways, 

Have taken much lately to whispering in doorways; 

‘Which—consid'ring, you know, dear, the size of 
the two— 

Makes a block that one’s company cannol got 


through 5 
Ani » house such as mine is, with doorways s0 


small, 

‘Has no room for such cumbersome love-work at 
ala 

(Apropos, though, of love-work — you've heard it, 
Th 


ope 
‘That Napoleon's old mother’s to marry the Pope-— 
‘What a comical pair !)—but, to stick tomy Rowt, 
"Twill be hard if some novelty can't be strack out. 
Is there no Algerine, no Kamebatkan arriv'd? 
No Plenipo Pacha, three-tail'd and ten-wiv'd ? 
No Russian, whose dissonant consonant name 
Almost ratiles to fragments the trumpet of faine ? 


T remember the time, three or four winters back, 
‘When—provided their wigs were but decently 
black — 


A few Patriot monsters, from Spain, were a sight 
‘That would people one’s house for one, uijght after 


night. 

But—whether the Ministers paw'd them too 
much — 

(And you know how they spoil whatsoever they 
touch) 

Or, whether Lord G—rge (the young man sbont 
town! 

Has, by dint of bad poetry, written them down, 

‘One has certainly lost one’s peninsular rage ; 

And the only stray Patriot seen for an age 


em veremur mera baplnaim 8 Fpl profiad o ast 




















‘Has been at such places (think, how the fit eools !) 
As old Mrs. V—gh—n’s or Lord L—v—rp—'s. 


Bat, in short, my dear, names like Wintatschit- 
stopschinzoadhoff 
Ae he cay. shinga cow maka mn eving go 


erotic ederim yoow acer 
fhe brings the whole Alphabet, so much the bet- 


ter. 
And—Lord! if be would but, in character, sup 
Of his fish-oil and candles, he'd quite set me up! 


Pea ra Hole pel Irate Mary yex 8 


TUR Beis hac olin Tage ft, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


By the bye, have you found any friend that can 
constrae 

‘That Latin account, tother day, of a Monster ? 

Awe can't get a Russian, and ¢hat dhing in Latin 


LETTER VI. 


FROM AMDALLAM®, IN LOXDOX, TO MOTIASSAN, 
1s INPANAN, 


‘Winer thou, Mohassan, (happy thou!) 
Dost daily bend thy loyal brow 

Before onr King—our Asia's trensure! 
Nutmeg of Comfort; Rose of Pleasure! — 
‘And bear'et as many kicks and bruises: 
As the said Rose and Nutmeg chooses ; 


* ailing, T sappoe, 0 the Latin Adverdsemet of 


Foat-Bag ismore than Tecan pretend to account 
2 * Crest un honnéte homme,” said « Turkish 





‘Who, while they boast their laws so free, 
Leave not one limb at liberty, 

Bat live, with all their lordly speeches, 
‘The slaves of buttons and tight breeches, 


‘Yet, though they thus their knee-pans fetter 
(They're Christians, and they know no better)? 
‘In some things they're a thinking mation ; 
And, on Religious Toleration, 

Town I like their notions quite, 
‘They are so Persian and so right ! 

You know our Sunnites *,—hateful dogs ! 
Whom every pious Shiite flogs 

Or longs to flogs—‘tis true, they pray 

To God, but in an ill-bred way ; 

‘With neither arms, nor legs, nor fhces: 
‘Stuck in their right, eanonic places. 
“Tis true, they worship Ali's nametT— 
Their Hexv'n and ours are just the same— 
(A Persian’s Heav'n is easily made, 

"Tis but black eyes and lemonade.) 

Yet, though we've tried for centuries back— 
‘We can't persuade this stubborn pack, 

By bastinadoes, screws, or nippers, 

‘To wear th’ establish’d pea-green 


| Then, only think, the libertines! 


‘They wash their toes—they comb their bias 
With many more such deadly 
‘whats the worst (though last T rank if), 
sve the Chapter of the Blanket! 


‘Yet, spite of tenets so flagitions, 
(Which mut, at bottom, be seditious; 


between them turn chiefly upon 


| RBch our lou end Abate inte ve ye ah 


bby me) to Pleart’s Account of the 











orthodox | ‘em, 
And owiteh their beards, where'er they meet em. 
As to the rest, they're free to do 





LETTER VU. 


FROM MESES, I—CK—GT—N AND Co. TO 
—— Fat 


Pen Post, Sir, we send your MS,—look’d it thro’— 


Its only defect is—it never would sell, 
And though Statermen may glory in being wae 


ought, 
Tn an Author ‘tis not 60 desirable thought. 


‘Hard times, Sir,—most books are too dear to 


be read — 
‘Thongh the gold of Good-sense and Wit's small- 
change are ied, 
Yet the paper we Publishers pass, in the'r stead, 
Rises higher each day, and Ctis frightful to think 


it) 
Not even such names as F—tsg—r—d's can sink 
it! 


‘However, Sir—if you're for trying again, 
And at somewhat that's vendible—we are your 
snca, 


Since the Chevalier C—rr3 took to marrying 


lately, 

‘The Trade is in want of a Traveler greatly — 

No job, Sir, more casy—your Chwntry once 
plan, 

A month aboard ship and a fortnight on land 

‘Puts your Quarto of Travels, Sir, clean out of hand. 


An Esst-India_pamphlet’s a thing that would 
tell— 


And a lick at the Papists is sure to sell well. 


(Mind —not to her dinners—a second-hand Muse 
Mast'nt think of aspiring to mess with the Blues.) 
Or—in case nothing else in this world you can 


a 
‘The deuce is in', Sir, if you cannot review/ 


| suppress the name of the Author, whose rejected manu. 
script was incloved io this Ietter,— See the 

5 Sir John Carr, theauthor of * Tours in Ireland, Holland, 
Sweden," te, Re. 
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fee 
Should you feel any touch of poetical glow, 
‘We've a Scheme to suggest —Mr. Se—tt, you must 


know, 

(Who, we're sorry to say it, now works for the 
Row',) 

‘Having quitted the Borders, to seek new renown, 

‘Is coming, by long Quarto stages, to Town ; 

And beginning with Rokeby (the job's sure to pay) 

‘Means to do all the Gentlemen's Seats on the way. 

‘Now, the Scheme is (though none of our huckneys 
can beat him) 

Baers. a fresh Poet through Highgate to meet 


Sai donee ef sak pooch no revises — 
Tong coaches — 


‘May do u few Villas, before Se—tt 

Indeed, if our Pegasus be not eurst shabby, 

‘He'll reach, without found'ring, at least Woburn- 
Abbey. 

Such, Sir, is our plan—if you're up to the freak, 

"Tis a match! and weil pat you in training next 
wi 


At present, no more—in reply to this Letter, a 
Line will oblige very mach 
‘Temple of the Muses, 


‘Yours, et cetera, 


LETTER VIIL 


FROM COLONEL TH—x—s 10 —— 
SK—¥P—NOT—N, FSG, 


Come to our Féte’, and bring with thee 

‘Thy newest, best embroidery. 

Come to our Fete, and show again 

‘Phat pea-green coat, thou pink of men, 

Which charm’ all eyes, that last survey'd its 
‘When Br—mm—'sselfinquir'd “ who made it?"— 
‘When Cits eame wond'ring, from the East, 

‘And thought thee Poet Pye at least? 


‘Ob! come, (if baply ‘tis thy week 
For looking pale,) with paly check; 



















‘Though more we love thy roseate days, 
‘When the rich rouge-pot pours its blaze 
Full oer thy face, and, amply spread, 


‘That oer some darkling grove delay. 


Bring thy best lace, thou gay Philander 
(That lace, like H—rry Al—x—nd—r, 
‘Too precious to be wash'd,) —thy rings, 
‘Thy seals—in short, thy prettiest things! 


Hail, first of Actors 14 best of R—p—t's! 
Born for each other's fond allegiance ! 
Both gay Lotharios—both good dressers— 
Of serious Farce oth learn'd Professors— 
Both circled round, for use or show, 
‘With cock’s combs, wheresoe'er they go!* 


‘Thou know'st the time, thou man of lon 
It takes to chal n ball-room floor— 
‘Thou know’st the time, too, well-a-day! 
It takes to dance that chalk away. 

‘The Ball-room opens —far and nigh 
‘Comets and suns beneath us lies 

(O’er snow-white moons and stars we walk, 
And the floor seems one sky of ehallk! 
But soon shall fade that bright deceit, 
‘When many a maid, with busy fest 
‘That sparkle in the lustre's ray, 
O'er the white path shall bound and play 
Like Nymphs along the Milky Way:— 
‘With every step a star hath fled, 

And suns grow dim beneath their tread { 
So passeth life— (thus Se—tt would write, 
And spinsters read hin with delight.) — 
Hours are not feet, yet hours trip on, 
‘Time is not chalk, yet time's soon gone!? 


But, hang this long digressive ight! — 
T meant to say, thou'l see, that night, 


zine alld twat cocks so ont rand 

[is eerie, harness, ce covered with thie 

Sere nee 

Pot tay een q 
in general, et ee 

‘Tin aroun ancl device 


Hearts aro not flint, yet flinte are rent, 






























APPENDIX. 


LETTER IV. aoe 152. 


Amona the papers, enclosed in Dr. D—g—n—n's 
Letter, was found an Heroic Epistle in Latin verse, 
from Pope Joan to her Lover, of which, as it is 
‘rather a curious document, I shall venture to give 
‘some account. This female Pontiff was a native 
of England, (or, according to others, of Germany,) 
‘who, at an early age, disguised herself in male at- 
tire, and followed her lover, a young eeclesiastic, 
to Athens, where she studied with such effect, that 
upon her arrival at Rome, she was thought worthy 
of being raised to the Pontificate. ‘This Epistle is 
addressed to her Lover (whom she had elevated 
to the dignity of Cardinal), soon after the fixtal 
‘accouchement, by which her Fallibility was betrayed. 
She begins by reminding him tenderly of the 
time, when they were together at Athens—when, 
‘as she says, 
—“ by Tlissus’ stream 

“ We whisp'ring walk’d along, and learn’d to speak 
“ The tenderest feelings in the purest Greek ;— 
“ Ath, them how little did we think or hope, 

“ Dearest of men, that I should e'er be Popel® 
“ ‘That T, the humble Joan, whose house-wife art 
* Seem'd just enough to keep thy house and heart, 
* (And those, alas, at sixes and at sevens,) 

“ Should soon keep all the keys of all the heavens!” 


Still less (she continues to say) could they have 
foreseen, that such a catastrophe as had happened 
in Council would befall them —that she 


“ Should thus surprise the Conclave's grave de- 
coram, 

And let a little Pope pop oat before "em — 

* Pope Innocent ! alas, the only one 

“That name could c'er be justly fix'd upon.” 

She then very pathetically Isments the downfall of 


her greatness, and enumerates the vations treasures 
to which she is doomed to bid farewell for ever :— 


2 ‘Tho salt-cellars o9 the Pr——o's own table were in the 
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“ But ob, more dear, more precious ten times 


over: 
“ Farewell my Lord, my Cardinal, my Lover! 
“ Tamaie thee Cardinal—thou mad’st me—ah! 
‘Thou mad'st the Papa of the world Mamma!” 


Thave not time at present to translate any more 
of this Epistle ; bat I presume the argument which 
‘the Right Hon. Doctor and his friends mean to 


deduce from ityis (in their usual convincing strain) | I 


clear, and I find that Horace had exactly the same 
‘views upon the subject. 
Romanus (ehveu 
(chs porter negabiis) 
Fert yallum! 


LETTER VIL Pace 155. 


Tan Manuscript, found enclosed in the Book | 


‘This rejected Drama, however, possesses con- | 


siderable merit, and I shall take the liberty of laying 
asketch of it before my Readers. 
‘The first Act opeas in a very awful manner — 


the P——e R-g—t folus— After a few broken 
sentences, he thus exclaims 


1 see thy foolseap on my H—rtf—1's Spouse— 

‘V—ns—tt_t’s head reealls thy leathern case, 

And all thy black-leaver stare from R—d—r's 
face! 


1 There was, in like manner, a mystarious Book, in the 


While tarning here (laying his hand om his 
find, ab wretched elf, 

‘Thy List of dire Errate in myself, 

(Walks the stage in considerable agitation.) 
‘Oh Roman Punch! oh potent Curagoa! 
Oh Mareschino! Mareschino oh! 
Delicious drams ! why have you not the art 
To kill this gnawing Book-worm in my heart? 


My ey soal, (shaking the papers 
what Demon brought you hither? 
“ My Wif;”— the Book” too!—stay—a. 
Took — 
woliding the fragments closer to the Ci 


Alas! t00 plain, B, double O, K, Book— 


Death and destruction! 


| He here rings all the bells, and a whole legion 


Thad a fearful dream of thee, my P——el— 
‘Methought I'heard thee, midst a courtly crowd, 
‘Say from thy throue of gold, in mandate loud, 


impostoribas”” would produce a colneldence altogether very 
arable. 


$6th Century, which employed all the anxious eurtosity of the | res 


of drawing | 
SS Seah ceitapertteeaa led 





2 The sane Chamber, doubtless, that was prepared forthe 
reception of the Bourbous at Uhe frat Grand 
‘es omumecte al "for the Deliverance of Barapa) #8 


3 Ts tnatle the individ, wha holds the ace of Cate 
callor to metadata Beco aplenut= tamgh) 
‘S'iiri Cherveneacn's Spel upon te Pee Chandon | 








"4 Worship. my whiskers! "—Coeeps) ‘not a knee 
was there 


‘Bat bent and worshipp’d the Iilustrions Pair, 
Sn (pulls out his 


handkerchief) —while 
0 = ites ke ok he eh 


‘Which, with disdain, | 

‘And lights the Pile beneath thy princely nose. 
We 

Tear how it lasdt—1a ack no liver Bre 

‘bball ‘ronst a Papist by, my gra- 


SF ie Bree again) T mourn'd 





chiefly upon the Trial and Imprisonment of two 
Brothers'—but as this forms the ander plot of 
the Drama, I shall content myself with extracting 
from it the following speech, which is addressed 
the two Brothers, as they “ excunt severally” to 
Prison :— 


Go to your prisons—though the air of Spring: 
No mountain coolness to your cheeks shall brings 
‘Though Summer flowers shall pass unseen away, 
And all your portion of the glorious day 

‘May be some solitary beam that falls, 

At morn or eve, upon your dreary walls— 
Some beam that enters, trembling as if aw'd, 

‘To tell how gay the young world laughs abrond! 
Yet go—for thoughts as blessed as the air 

Of Spring or Sammer flowers await you there; 
‘Thoughts, such ax He, who feasts his courtly crew 
Tn rich conservatories, never knew 5 

Pare self-esteem —the smiles that light within — 
‘The Zeal, whose circling charities hegin 

‘With the few lov'd ones Heaven has plac’a it near, 
And spread, till all Mankind are in its sphere ; 
‘The Pride, that suifers without vaunt or plea, 
And the fresh Spirit, that ean warble free, 
‘Throngh prison-barg, its hymn to Liberty 1 


‘The Scene next changes to a Tailor’s Work-shop, 


gold-lave, frogs, &e. that lie about— They all rise 
‘and come forward, while one of them sings the 
following Stanzas to the tune of “ Derry Down.” 


My brave brother ‘Tailors, come, straighten your 
knees, 


,,| For a moment, like gentlemen, stand up at ease, 
..| While I sing of our P—e (and a fig for bis 


mailers) 
‘The Shop-board's delight! the Mircenas of Tailors! 
Derry down, down, down derry down. 


Some monarchs take roundabout ways into mote, 
While = ‘short cut to fame is—the cat of his 


Psy Shon he Wat wa al 


Dok oss au eb alae’ batton-hole. 
Derry down, ke. 
Look through all Europe's Kings—thore, at least, 
who go loose — 
Nota King of them sls rach afriend tothe Geos, 


| Mr, Leigh Hunt and bis brother. 
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‘So, God keep him increasing in sie and renown, 
‘Stil the fattest and best fitted Pe about town! 
Derry dowa, &e. 


‘During the “Derry down” of this last verse, a 
messenger from the S—c—t—y of S——e's Office 


mysterious 
midst of his laudatory exertions, and hurried away, 
to the no small surprise and consternation of his 
comrades. ‘The Plot now hastens rapidly in its 
developement—the management of the ‘Tailor’s 
examination is highly skilful, and the alarm, which 
he is made to betray, is natural without being 
ludicrous, ‘The explanation, too, which be finally 
gives is not more simple than satisfactory. It 
appears that the said fragments formed part of a 
self-exeulpatory note, which he bad intended to 
send to Colonel M*M—n upon subjects purely 


still Tie luckily in his pocket) being produced, and 
skilfully Inid beside the others, the following 
billet-doux is the satisfactory result of their juxta- 
position, 


Honour'd Colonel—my Wife, who's the Queen of 
all slatterns, 
‘Neglected to put up the Book of new Patterns. 

She sent the wroag Measures too—shamefully 


‘wrong — 
‘They're the same us'd for poor Mr. Lambert, when 


young 
But, bless you! they wouldn't go half round the 
R—g—t— 
So, hope you'll exeuse yours till death, most 
ybedient. 


‘This fully explains the whole mystery — the 
R_g—t resumes his wonted smiles, and the Drama 
terminates as usual, to the satisfhetion of all par- 


Professional, und the corresponding bits (which | ties, 











THE INSURRECTION OF THE PAPERS. 


A DREAM. 
<1 wou be pea for bi Royal Wghnen dan. 


‘encompassed 
‘APMahon's Appointment, April 14.1812. 


Lage night I toss'd and turn’d in bed, 
Bat could not sleep— at length I said, 
“Til think of Viscount C—stl—r—gh, 
™ And of his speeches—that's the way.” 
And so it was, for instantly 

Tslept as sound as sound could be. 
And then I dreamt—so dread a dream! 
‘Fuseli has no such theme; 

‘Lewis never wrote or borrow'd 

‘Any horror, half so horrid t 


“Methought the Pr—e, in whisker'd state, 
Before me at his breakfast sate ; 





‘On one side lay unread Petitions, 

On other, Hints from five Physicians ; 
Here tradesmen's bills, — official papers, 
Notes from my Lady, drams for vapours — 
There plans of saddles, tea and toast, 
Death-warrants and the Morning: Post. 


‘When lo! the Papers, one and all, 
As if at some magician's eall, 
‘Began to flatter of themselves 
From desk and table, floor and shelves, 
And, cutting each some different capers, 
Advane'd, oh jacobinie papers! 


‘With grievances so full and heavy, 
It threaten’d worst of all the bevy. 
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‘chains bys 
And, as time now is precious, the first thing I do, 
‘hw sit down and write a wise letter to you. 


were decided — 
1 Piet yoosse and divided, 





T need not remind you how cursedly bad 
Our affairs were all looking, whea Father went 
mad; 


; | A straight waistcoat on him and restrictions on me, 


A more limited Monarchy could wot well be, 

T was eall’d upon then, in that moment of puzzle, 

‘To choose my own Minister —just as they muzzle 

‘A playful young bear, and then mock his disaster, 

By bidding him choose out his own dancing- 
master, 


I thought the best way, as a dutiful son, 
‘Was to do as Old Royalty's self would have done.? 
So T sent word to say, I would keep the whole 
‘bateh in, 
The same chest of tools, without cleansing or 


patching; 
For tools of this kind, like Martinus's sconce ;* 


| Would lose all their beauty, if purified once; 


And think—only think—if our Father should 
find, 


‘Upon graciously coming again to his mind,> 
‘Thot improvement had spoil’d any favourite ad- 
viser— 
‘That R—se was grown honest, or W—stm—rel—nd_ 
‘wiser — 
“That R—d—r was, evn by one twinkle, the 


brighter — 
Or L—v—rp—I's speeches but half » ponnd light- 


or 
‘What a shock to his old royal heart it would be! 
‘No !—far were such dreams of improvement from 


‘me: 

And it pleas’d me to find, at the Honse, where, you 
know,® 

‘There's such good motton cutlets, and strong 
‘curagoa 7, 

‘That the Marchioness call’d me u duteous old boy, 

And my Y—rm—th's red whiskers grew redder 
for joy. 


You know, my dear Freddy, how off, if T would, 
By the law of last Sessions T might have done good. 
I might have withbeld these political noodles 
From knocking their heads against hot Yankee 
Doodles ; 

Lmight have told Ireland I pitied her lot, 

‘Might have sooth’d her with hope—but you know 
1 did not 


4 ‘The antique shield pf Martinus Seriblorus, whlch, upon 


the opinion of persons for whose judgment," Ke. ke. — Ibid. 
7 The letter-writer's favourite luncheon. 
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And my wish is, in truth, that the best of old 
fellows 


Should not, on recovering, have cause to be jealous, 
But find that, while he bas been laid on the shelf, 
‘We've been all of us nearly as mad as hianself. 

‘You smile at my hopes—but the Doctors and I, 
‘Are the last that can think the K—ng ever will die. 


A new ers’s arrivd’,—though you'd hardly 
delieve it— 
And all things, of course, must be new to receive it, 
New villas, new fetes (which ey'n Waithman at- 
tends) — 
New saddles, new helmets, and—why not new 
friends? 


1 repeat it, “New Friends "—for I cannot describe 
‘The delight Tam in with this P—re—y—1 tribe. 
Such eapering!—Such vapoaring!—Sach rigour! 
—Such vigour! 
North, South, East, and West, they have cut such 
figure, 


a 

‘That soon they will bring the whole world round 
our ears, 

And leave us no friends —but Old Nick and Algiers. 


‘When I think of the glory they've beam’d on 

‘my chains, 

"Dis enough quite to turn my illustrious brains, 

Itis true we are bankrupis in commerce und riches, 

But think how we find our Allies in new breeches! 

‘We've lost the warm hearts of the Irish, 'tis granted, 

Bat then we've got Java, an island much wanted, 

‘To put the last lingering few who remain, 

Of the Walcheren warriors, out of their pain. 

‘Then how Wellington fights! and how squabbles 
his brother ! 

For Pupists the one, and with Papists the other; 

One crushing Napoleon by taking a City, 

While other lays waste a whole Cath’lie Com- 
mittee. 

Oh deeds of renown !—shall I bogele or flinch, 

With such prospects before me? by Jove, not an 
inch. 

No—let England's affairs go to rack, if they will, 

We'll look after th’ affairs of the Continent still ; 

And, with nothing at home bat starvation and riot, 

Find Lisbon in bread, and keep Sicily quiet, 


1 certainly am the last person in the kinguom to whom 
{t can be permitted to despair of our royal father’s recovers.” 


# A new eras now arrived, and 1 eansot but rellect with 
Toit. 




























Tam proud to declare I have no predilections, » 
‘My hearts a sieve, where some seatter'd affections 
“Are just dane’d about for a moment or two, 

‘And the fer they are, the more sure to run 


‘through 

Neither feel L resentments, nor wish there should 
‘come ill 

‘To mortal—except (now I think on’t) Bean 
Br—mm—t 


‘Who threaten’a Inst year, in a superfine passion, 
‘To cat me, and bring the old K—ng into fashion. 
‘This is all I can lay to my conscience at present; 
‘When such is my temper, so neutral, so pleasant, 
So royally free from all troublesome feelings, 

So little encumber'd by faith in my dealings 
(And that I'm consistent the world will allow, 
‘What I was at Newmarket the same I am now). 
‘Whea such are my merits (you know I hate crack- 


ing, 
T hope, like the Vender of Best Patent Blacking, 
“To meet with the gen'rous and kind approbation 
“ Of a candid, enlighten'd, and liberal nation.” 


By the bye, ere I close this magnificent Letter, 
(No man, except Pole, could have writ you a 


detter,) 

*Twould please me if those, whom Eve humbug’ 
0 long 

‘With the notion (good ment) that Tiknew right 


from wrong, 
‘Would a few of them join me—mind, only a few — 
‘To let foo much light in on me never would do: 
But even Grey's brightness shan’t make me afraid, 
While T'ye C—ma—n and Eld—n to fly to for 
shade; 
Nor will Holland's clear intellect do us much harm, 
While there's W—stm—rel—nd near him to 
‘weaken the charm. 
As for Moira’s high spirit, if aught ean subdae it, 
Sure joining with H—rt€—rd and Y—rm—th will 
do it! 
Between R—d—r and Wh—rt—n let Sheridan st 
And the fogs will soon quench even Sheridan's wit: 
‘And against all the pure public feeling that glows 
Ev'n in Whitbread himself we've a Host in G—rge 
Re! 
So, in short, if they wish to have Places, they 


may, 
And I'll thank you to tell all these matters to Grey", 


4 +t eanot conclude without expressing the gratieston 
{should feet If some of thore perwons with whom the ex 











fase oes ce 
4 i's 
‘crowing! 





‘Books, that, far from every eye, 
Tn “swelter'd venom sleeping” lie,) 


‘With a silken tie, whose hue 
‘Once was brilliant Buff and Blue; 
Sullied now—alas, how much ! 
Only fit for Y—rm—th's touch. 


‘There—enough —thy task is done 5 
Present, worthy G—ge's Sons 
Now, beneath, in letters neat, 

Write “I sxave," and all's complete. 


EXTRACTS 


PROM THE DIARY OF A POLITICIAN. 


Weanerday. 
‘Txnoven M—neh—st—r Square took a canter 
ast now— 

Met the old yellaw chariot, and made a low bow. 
‘This I did, of course, thinking twas loyal and civil, 
But got such a look —ob ‘twas black as the devil! 
How unlucky !—incag. he was trav'lling about, 
‘And I, like a noodle, must go find him out, 


‘Mem, —when next by the old yellow chariot I ride, 
‘To remember there is nothing princely inside. 


Thursday. 

At Levee to-day made another sad blunder— 

‘What can be come over me lately, I wonder ? 

‘The Pr—ve was as cheerful, as if, all his life, 

He had never been troubled with Friends or a 
Wife— 

“Fine weather,” says he—to which 1, who must 


prate, 
Answered, * Yes, Sir, but changeable rather, of late.” 
He took it, I fear, for he look’d somewhat gruff, 
‘And handled bis new pair of whiskers so rough, 
‘That before all the courtiers I fear'd they'd come 


off, 
And then, Lord, how Geramb® would triamph- 
antly scoff! 


of the Pr—ee. 
Baron Geramb, the rival of his tH. in whiskers, 
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Mom.—tobuy for son Dicky some unguentor lotion 
‘To nourish his whiskers—sure road to promotioa!! 


Saturday. 
Last night a Concert—vastly gay— 
Given by Lady C—stl—r—gh. 

‘My Lord loves imusic, and, we know, 
‘Has “ two strings always to his bow."* 

In choosing songs, the R—g—t nam'd 

* Had La heart for falsehood fram'd.” 
‘While gentle H—rtf—d begg’d and pray’d 
For * Young I am, and sore afraid.” 


EPIGRAM. 


Wrar news to-day ?—Oh! worse and worse— 
* Mac? is the Pr—oe's Privy Purse | °— 

The Pr—ce's Purse! n0, no, you fool, 

You mean the Pr—ee's Ridicule. 


KING CRACK* AND HIS IDOLS. 


WRITTEN AFTER THE LATE NEGOTIATION FOR 
A XEW M—N—sray, 


‘Kine Crack was the best of all possible Kings, 
(At least, so his Courtiers would swear to you 


gladly,) 
But Crack now and then would do het'rodox things, | 
And, at last, took to worshipping Jmages I 


Some brokea-down Idols, that ong had been plac’ | 4 


In his father’s ol Cabinet, pleas'd him so much, 
‘That he knelt down and worshipp’d, though—such 
‘was his taste !— 
‘They were monstrous to look at, and rotten to 
touch. 


And these were the beautiful Gods of King 
Craok! — 


But his People, disdaining to worship such things, 


2 England is not tha only country where merit of thle kind 
“1 





Cried aloud, one and all, “Come, your Godships 


must pack — 
“You'll not do for us, though you may do for 
Kings.” 


‘Thea, trampling these images under their feet, 
‘They sent Crack a petition, beginning “ Grest_ 
Cesar! 
“ We're willing to worship; but only entreat 
“That you'll find us some decenter Godheads 
than these are," 


“IM try,” says King Crack—so they furnish’d 
him models 


Of better shap’d Gods, bat he sent then all 
back; 
Some were chisell'd too fine, some bad heads 'stead 
of. 


nodes, 
In short, they were all much too godlike for 
Crack. 


So he took to his darling old Tdols again, 
‘And, just mending their legs and new bronaing 
ir faces, 
In open defiance of Gods and of man, 
‘Set the monsters up grinning once more in their 
places, 


WHAT'S MY THOUGHT LIKE? 
Quest. War bs » Pump Ihe V—s0-0t OA 


coolly spout and spout and Cres! 
In parants  washy, everlasting flood! 





| 
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‘Sarp his Highness to Ned ', with that grim face of 


his, 
* Why refuse us the Velo, dear Cutholic Neddy?” 
* Becanse, Sir," said Ned, looking fall in his phiz, 
“You're forbidding enough, in all conscience, 
already!” 


WREATHS FOR THE MINISTERS. 
AN ANACREONTIC, 


Hiruna, Flora, Queen of Flowers! 
‘Haste thee from Old Brompton’s bowers— 
Or, (if sweeter that abode) 

From the King’s well-odour’d Road, 
‘Where each little nursery bad 

Breathes the dust and quafls the mud. 
‘Hither come and gaily twine 

Brightest herbs and flowers of thine 

Into wreaths for those, who rule ns, 
‘Those, who rule and (some say) fool us— 
Flora, sure, will love to please 

England's Household Deities!* 


First you mast thea, willy-nilly, 
Fetch me many an orange lily— 


Buch as H—dt—t brought away: 

‘From Pall-Mall last Patrick's day 2)— 

Stiteh the garland through and through 

With shabby threads of every five; — 

And ns, Goddess! — entre nous — 

‘His lordship loves (though best of men) 

A litile forture, now and then, 

Crimp the leaves, thou first of Syrens, 

Crimp them with thy curling-irons. 
‘That's enough—away, away— 

Had leisure, T could say 

How the oldest rose that grows 

‘Mast be pluck’d to deck Old Rose— 

How the Doctor's + brow should smile 

Crown’d with wreaths of camomile, 

But time presses—to thy taste 

Tleave the rest, s0, prithee, huste ! 


EPIGRAM, 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN A DOWAGER AND MER 31410 
ON THE StouT oF XonD Y—nw—ra's rire, 
* L wawr the Court Guide,” said my Indy, "to look 
He See eet Oe sing Sn a 
«Were tnt the Court Gide Matus, but here's 

the Red Book, 
‘Where you'll find, I dare say, Seymour Places 
in plenty!” 


HORACE, ODE XL LIB. IL 
FREELY TRANSLATED BY THE PR—CE R—G—,' 


© Come, Y—rm—th, my boy, never trouble your 
brains, 


About what your old crony, 
‘Tho Emperor Boney, 
Is doing or brewing ou Muscovy's plains ; 
4+ The wbriqnet given to Lord Sidmouth, 
* This and the following are extracted from a Work, 
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1 Nor tremble, my lad, at the state of our granaries; While Otto of Roses 
‘Should there came famine, all noses 
‘Still plenty to eram in Shall sweetly exhale from our whiskers and wigs, 


‘You always shall have, my dear Lord of the 
‘Stannaries. 


Brisk let us revel, while revel we may; 
2 For the gay bloom of fifty soon passes away, 
And then people get fat, 
And infirm, and—all that, 
3 And a wig (I confess it) so clumsily sits, 
‘That it frightens the little Loves out of their wits; 


+ Thy whiskers, too, Y—rm—th!—alas,even they, 
‘Though so rosy they burn, 
‘Too quickly must mur 
(What a heart-breaking change for thy whis- 
ers!) to Grey. 


} ‘Then why, my Lord Warden, oh! why should 


you fidget 
‘Your mind aboutmattersyoudon'tunderstand? 
Or why should you write yourself down for an 
idiot, 


Becanse “ you." forsooth, “have the pen in 
‘your hand!" 


‘Think, think how mnch better 
‘Than scribbling a letter, 
(Which both you and I 
Should avoid by the bye,) 
« How much pleasanter ‘tis to sit under the bust 
Of old Charley?, my friend here, and drink 
like a new one; 
‘While Charley looks sulky and frowns at me, just 
‘As the Ghostin the Pantomime frowns at Don 
Tuan, 
© To crown us, Lord Wanien, 
In C—mb—rl—nd’s garden 
Grows plenty of mout's hood in venomous sprigs: 


9 What youthof the Household will cool our Noyau 
In that streamlet delicious, 


Sq—e, 
‘And see if the gentle Marchesa be there? 
Go—bid her haste hither, 
And let her bring with her 
‘The newest No-Popery Sermon that's going — 
48 Ohi! let her come, with her dark tresses flowing, 
All gentle and juvenile, curly and gay, 
In the manner of—Ackermann's Dresses for 
May! 


HORACE, ODE XXII. LIB. L 
FREELY THANSLATED BY LORD ELD—X. 





13 ‘Tare man who keeps a conscience pure, 
(Afnot his own, at least his Prince's.) 
‘Throngh toil and danger walks secure, 

‘Looks big and black, and never winces, 


14 No want has he of sword or dagger, 
Cock’d hat or ringlets of Geramb; 

Though Peers may laugh, and Papists swagger, 

He doesn’t care one single d-mn. | 


\s Whether midst Irish chairmen going, 
Or through St. Giles’ alleys dim, 


"Mid drunken Sheelahs, blasting, blowing, 
No matter, 'tis all one to him, 





ote Troma hea read pos of a 
Imagined dangers of hie Maa of among the Pe 


4 
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‘Got (God knows how) to Cranbourne Alley. 


‘When lo! an Irish Papist darted 
‘Across my path, gaunt, grim, and big— 
I did but frown, and off he started, 
Sear'd at me, even without my wig, 


* Yet amore fierce and raw-bon'd dog 
‘Goes not to mass in Dublin City, 
‘Nor shakes his brogue o'er Allen's Bog, 


4 Of Church and State Til warble still 
‘Though ev'a Dick M—r—n’s self should 


grumble; 
‘Sweet Church and State, like Jack and Jill, 
* So lovingly upon a hill— 
Ab! ne'er like Jack and Jill to tumble! 


‘pts of Spain, and had travslated 
‘ores tami Hydaspes 


the words * quae loca fabu= 
Spaniard licks 


THE 
NEW COSTUME OF THE MINISTERS. 


— Nova monstra ereavit. 
‘Ovi, Metamorph. tsk vs 487s 


‘Havine sent off the troops of brave Major Camac, 
With a swinging horse-tail at each valorous back, 
And such helmets, God bless ns! as never deck’ 


any 

‘Male creature before, except Signor Giovanni — 

“ Let's see,” said the R—g—t (like Titus, perplex’d 

‘With the duties of empire,) “whom shall I dress 
next?” 


‘He looks in the glass —but perfection is there, 
Wig, whiskers, and chin-tufte all right to a hairs# 
Not a single ex-curl on his forehead he traces— 
For curls are like Ministers, strange as the case is, 
‘The falser they are, the more firm in their places, 
His coat he next views—bat the coat who could 
doubt? 

For his Y—rm—th’s own Frenchified hand cut it 
ont j 

Every pucker and seam were made matters of state, 

And a Grand Household Council was held om each 
plait. 

Eoin aie as dress ? shall he new-rig 


Great | Contant Duke, with some kickshaw 
or other? 


‘Fone me plgris ubi nulla eampis 


‘be imagined a more bappy 
the nsparbie of Charh sd Ss hae Cra 
called) “standing and falling together,” than this anelent 
‘apologue of Jack and Jill. Jack, of course, represents the 
‘State in thie ingenious litle Allegory. 

Sack fell down, 

And broke bls Croun, 

And Jill came tumbling after. 

© That model of Princes, the Emperor Commordus, was 


says 

{gaut.Seripcor,) Te dissolute lius Verus, too, war equally 
‘Rtontve to thedacoraton of his wig: (See Sul Captain.) — 
Indeed, this was not the only princely trait tn the character 
‘of Verus, as he had likewise @ rood bearty and dignidied con- 
tempt for hla Wife.—See his insulting answer to her tn 
Spartianus. 
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And kindly invent him more Christian-like shapes 
For his feather-bed neckeloths and pillory capes. 
Ah! no—here his ardour would meet with delays, 

the Duke had been lately pack’d up in new 


Stays, 
So complete for the winter, he saw very plain 
*Twould be devilish hard work to unpack him 


again. 
So, what's to be done ?—there's the Ministers, 
bless ‘ex !— 
As he made the puppets, why shouldn'the dress'em? 
“An excellent thought!—call the tailors —be 
nnimble— 
“Let Cum bring his spy-glass, and H—rtf—d 
her thimble ; 


“ While Y—rm—th shall give us, in spite of all 
quizcers, 
“The last Paris cut with his trne Gallic scissors." 


So saying, he calls C—stl—r—gh, and the rest 

Ofhis heaven-born statesmen, tocome and be drest. 

‘While Y—rm—th, with sip-like and brisk ex- 
pedition, 

Cuts up, all at once, a large Cath'lic Petition 

In long tailors’ measures, (the P—e erying * Well- 
done !” 

And first puts in hand my Lord Chancellor Eld—n. 
. . ° : 


CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN A LADY AND GENTLEMAN, 
UPON THE ADVANTAGE or (witAT 19 cALaD) 
“ HAVING LAW! ON ONE'S SIDE.” 

The Gentleman's Proposal, 

* Legge aurea, 
Ste place, ofc.” 


Come, fly to these arms, nor let beauties so bloomy 
‘To ote frigid owner be tied ; 
Your prudes may reyile, and your old ones look 
gloomy, 
But, dearest, we've Law on our side. 


Ob ! think the delight of two lovers congenial, 
Whom no dull decorums divide j 
‘Their error how sweet, and their raptures how 
venial, 
When once they've got Law on their side, 


| To allusion to Lord Ei—nb—gh, 





"Tis a thing, that in every King’s reign has been 
done, too : 
‘Then why should it now be decried ? 
If the Father has done it, why shouldn't the Son, 
too? 
For so argues Law on our side, 


And, ev'n shonld our sweet violation of duty 
By cold-blooded jurors be tried, 

‘They can dutbring itin *amisfortune,” my beauty, 
‘As Jong as we've Law on our side, 


The Ladys Answer. 


Hoxn, hold, my good sir, go a little more slowly ; 
For, grant me so faithless a bride, 

Sach sinners as we, are a little too lowly, 
‘To hope to have Law on oar side, 


‘Had you been a great Prince, to whose star shining 
o'er “em 
‘The people should look for their guide, 
‘Then your Highness (and welcome !) might kick 
down decorum — 
You'd always have Law on your side, 


‘Were you ev'n an old Marquis, in mischief grown 
hoary, 
‘Whose heart, though. it long ago died 


To the pleasures of vice, is alive to its glory— 
‘You still would have Law on your side, 





\ 


Bat foryou, Sir, Crim. Con. is a path full oferonbles; 
By my advice therefore abide, 

And leave the pursuit to those Princes and Nobles: 
Who have such a Law on their side, 


OCCASIONAL ADDRESS 


FOR THE OPENING OF THE NEW THEATRE 
OF ST, ST=PH_N, 


INTENDED TO MAYE BEEN POKES RY THE 
PROPRIETOR IN FULL COSTUME, oN ‘THE 247m 
oF NOVEMBER, 1812, 


‘Tus day a New House, for your edification, 

‘We opesl mal tally mo gh hoot aaa 

Excuse the materials —though rotten and bad, 

‘They're the best that for money just now eld le 
had ; 

And, if echo the charm of such houses should be 

‘You will find it shall echo my speech to aT. 
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eee er 
‘The same motley, odd, tragi-comical set 
Ani cousiring they all wore but clerks other day, 
‘Tkis truly surprising how well they ean play. 
Our Manager, (he, who in Ulster was nurst, 
And sung Erin go Brah for the galleries first, 
But, on finding Pitc-interest a much better thing, 
‘Chang’d his note ofa sudden, to God save the King.) 
‘Still wise as he's blooming, and fut as he's clever, 
‘Himself and his speeches as lengthy ns ever, 
‘Here offers you still the full use of his breath, 
‘Your devoted and long-winded proser till death. 


‘You remember last season, when things went 


perverse on, 

‘We had to engage (as a block to rehearse on) 
One Mr. V—ns—tt—t, a good sort of person, 
‘Who's also employ'd for this season to play, 

Ta* Raising the Wind,” and the Devil to Pay.”? 
‘We expect too—at least we've been plotting and 


planning — 
To get that great actor from Liverpool, C—nn—g; 
And, as at the Circus there’s nothing attracts 
| likes good single combat brought in ‘twixt the acts, 
(Ifthe Manager should, with the help of Sir 


Get up mew diversions, and C—nn—g should stop 
‘em, 


Who knows bat we'll have to announce in the 
papers, 
Grand fight—second time—with additional 


‘your taste for the ludicrous, humdrusn, or sad, 
‘There is plenty of each in this House to be had. 
‘Where our Manager ruleth, there weeping will be, 
For a dead hand at tragedy always was he ; 

Anil there never was dealer in dagger and cup, 
‘Who 50 smilingly got all bis tragedies up. 

His powers poor Ireland will never forget, 
Dates Wetera ac Walchatsa wesp fr them yet 


‘So much for the actors ;—for secret machinery, 


‘emplay’A too to teach us French jigs, 
Keey the whiskers in curl, and look after the wigs. 


Seen 
fn the House, not as yet sold away, 
ye Manager, Pat C—stI—r—gh. 


appointed Chancellor of the Ex 


THE SALE OF THE TOOLS. 
Tnstramenta regnl.— Tacrres. 


Hens's a choice set of Tools for you, Ge'mmen 
aud Ladies, 
‘They'll fityou quite handy, whatever your trade is; 
(Except it be Cabinet-making;—no doubt, 
In that delicate service they're rather worn out ; 
‘Though their owner, bright youth! if he'd had his 
‘ily 


own wi 
Would have bungled away with them joyously 
still.) 


‘You can see they've been pretty well hack’d —and 
slack! 
‘What tool is there job after job will not hack ? 
‘Their edge is but dullish, it must be confess’, 
And their temper, like E—nb'r—t's, none of 
the best; 
But you'll find them good hard-working ‘Tools, 


upon trying, 
Wert Wa fr hl bray tay owl eh the 
They're ‘ious for aktag hath Sheetal 
sereens, 
‘And are, some of them, excellent turning machines, 
‘The first Tool Tl put up (they call it a Chan- 
cellor) 


Heavy concern to both purchaser and seller. 
‘Though made of pig iron, yet worthy of note “tis, 
"Tis ready to melt at a half minute's notice.* 

Who bids? Gentle buyer! ‘twill tum as thow 
shapest ; 

"Twill make a good thum-serew to torture a Papist; 
Or else a cramp-iron, to stick in the wall 

Of some church that old women are fearful will 
fall 5 

Or better, perhaps, (for I'm guessing at random,) 
A heavy drag-chain for some Lawyer's old Tun 


dem. 
Will nobody bid ? It is cheap, T am sure, Sir— 
‘Once, twice, — going, going, —thrice, gone !—itis 
yours, Sir. 

‘To pay ready money you sha'n't be distrest, 

As a bill at long date suits the Chancellor best. 


Come, where's the next Tool ?—Oh! 'tis here 
ina trice— 


‘This implement, Ge'mmen, at first was a Vices 
CA tenacious and close sort of tool, that will let 


Nothing out ofits grasp it once happens to set :) 


# An allusion to Lord Eid—n's Inchrymose tendencies. 
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But it since has receiv'd a new coating of Tin, 
Bright enough for a Prince to behold hiraself in, 
‘Come, what shall we say for it? briskly! bid on, 
‘We'll the sooner get rid of it—going —quite gone. 
God be with it, such tools, if not quickly knock’d 


down, 
‘Might at last cost their owner—how much ? why, 
a Crown! 


‘Thenext Tool [il set up hashardly had handsel or 
‘Trial as yet, and is also a Chancellor— 
Such duil things as these should be sold by the 


gross 5 
‘Yet, dull as it is, “twill be found to shave close, 
And Like other close shavers, some courage to 


gather, 

‘This blade first began by a flourish on leather.! 

‘You shall have it for nothing—then, marvel with 
me 

At the terrible tinkering work there must be, 

‘Where a Tool such as this is (Tlleave youtojudge 


it) 
Is placed by ill luck at the top of the Budget ! 


LITTLE MAN AND LITTLE SOUL. 
A BALLAD. 
To the tune of * There was a titte man, ond he woo'd a litle 
sid 


DEDICATED To THE NT. NON. cH—n1—S ADD—T, 


Areadet ambo 
‘Et cant-are pares. 


1813, 
‘Tuene was a little Man, and he had a little Soul, 
And he said, “ Little Soul, let us try, try, try, 
“ Whether it's within oar reach 
“To make up a little 
Just between little you and little I, I, 1, 
« Just between little you and little I!"— 


‘Then said his litde Soul, 
Peeping from her little hole, 





“ Pray tell me what the devil 
“ Must our little littlespeech be about, bout, bout, 
“ Must our little, little speech be about ?” 


| Of the taxes propoed by Mr, Vanstar, hat princ 
ally opposed 1 Parliament was the additional daty oo 
Tuther.""— dan. Register. 





‘The little Man look'a big 
‘With th’ assistance of his wig, 
‘And he eall'd his little Sou! to order, order, order, 
‘Till she fear’d he'd make her jog in 
‘To gaol, like Thomas Crogan, 
(As she wasn't Dake or Earl) to reward her, 
ward her, ward her, 
‘As she wasn't Duke or Earl, to reward her. 


‘The little Man then spoke, 
™ Little Soul, it is no joke, 
“For as sure as Jmcky F—ll—r loves a sup, 


‘sup, sup, 
“ Twill tell the Prince and People 
“ What I think of Charch and Steeple, 
“ And my litle patent plan to prop them up, up, up, 
“ And my little patent plan to prop them up.” 


Away then, cheek by jowl, 
Little man and little Soul 
Went and spoke their litle speech to a title, | 
tittle, tittle, 
‘And the world all declare 
‘That this priggish little pair 
ional all their lives ook’d so little, little, 


Neves yot ual thei lies loko Iida} 


REINFORCEMENTS 
FOR LORD WELLINGTON. 


‘Suosque tibl eommendat ‘Troja Penater 
Hoos cape facorum comites. 


vs13. 
As recruits in these times are not easily got, 
And the Marshal must have them— pray, wby 
should we not, 
‘As thy last and, T grant it, the worst of our loms 
to him, 
Ship off the Ministry, hody and bones to him? 
‘Thera net in al Ragland, 1 vanare ta wi, 
Any men we could half so conveniently spare 
Atha hye en ing the Pah 


We may 7 Grane thea al agi 
C—stl_r—gh in our sieges might save some dis 


graces, 
Being usd to the taking and Aeeping of places; 
‘And Volunteer C—nn—g, still ready for joining, 
Might show off his talent for sly uncerwuining. 
Coulithe Household butspare usits glory andpride 
‘Old H—af—t at horn-works again might be tisk 


J 
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And the Ch—f J—st—e make a bold charge at his 
side: 


re see te Se tcre sme 
And the Doctor look after the baggage and sick. 


‘Nay, Ido not see why the great R—g—t himself 
‘Should, in times euch as these, stay at home on the 
shelf: 

‘Though throughnarrew defileshe'snot fitted to pass, 
‘Yet who could resist, if he bore down en masse? 
And though oft, of an evening, perhaps he might 


rove, 
‘Like our Spanish confed’rates, “ unable to move,” 


‘Yet there'sonething in war of advantage unbounded, 
‘Which is, that he could not with ease be surrounded. 


To my next I shall sing of their arms and equip- 
ment, 


4 
Atpresentnomore, but—good nck tothe shipment! 


HORACE, ODE |. LIB, IIL. 





Taare thee, ch, Mob, as my Lady hates delf; 
To Sir Francis TU give up thy claps and thy 
hisses, 


‘Oh! it tenot high rank thst can make the heart 
merry, 
‘Even monarchs themselves are not free from 
mishap: 
‘Though the Lords of Westphalia must quake before 
Poor himself has to quake before Nap. 
Se. 9 


|) Thecharactr ren tothe Spanish ode, Sir Soon 


HORACE, ODE XXXVIIL LIB. L 
A FRAGMENT, 
‘Perslcos od, pee, adparatie: 
exe phiiyra coroue ; 
Mitte sectari, Rota quo locorum 
Sere morctor. 
TRANSLATED BY A TREASURY CLERK, WHILE 
WAITING DINNER FOR THE RIGHT HON, G—ROE 
Rose. 


Bor, tell the Cook that I hate all nick-nackeries, 

Fricassees, vol-au-vents, puffs, and  gim-crack- 
eries— 

Six by the Horse-Guards!—old Georgy is Inte — 

‘Bateome—lay thetable-cloth—zoands! donot wait, 

Nor stop to inquire, while the dinner is staying, 

At which of his pluces Old R—e is delaying |? 


IMPROMPTU. 


UPON BEING OBLIGED TO LEAVE A PLEASANT 
PARTY, FROM THE WANT OF A PAIR OF 
BREECHES TO DRESS FOR DINNER IN. 


1810, 
Berwren Adam and me the great difference is, 
‘Though a paradise each has heen fore'd to resign, 
‘That he never wore breeches, tll turn’d out of his, 
While, for want of my breeches, I'm banish’d 
from mine. 


LORD WELLINGTON AND THE 
‘MINISTERS. 
1813. 
So gently in peace Aleibiades smil'd, 
‘While in battle he shone forth so terribly grand, 
‘That theemblem they grav'd on his seal, was a child 
‘With a thunderbolt plac'd in its innocent hand. 


‘Oh Wellington, long as such Ministers wield 
Your magnificent arm, the same emblem will doy 

For while they're in the Council and you in the Field, 
We've the dabies in them, and the thunder in you! 


Clerk net fours ut with some remarks upon well-known 


‘bands " It may be found applicable 
Saris geodon: tip er Sees ot hore nh ope oa 


‘shows a knowledge of Roses, that is quite ediying. 
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IRISH MELODIES. 


‘THE MARCHIONESS DOWAGER OF 
DONEGAL, 


Iris now many years since, in a Letter prefixed 
to the Third Number of the Irish Melodies, I had 
the pleasure of inscribing the Poems of that work 
to your Ladyship, as to one whose character re- 
flected honour on the country to which they 
relate, and whose friendship had long been the 
pride and happiness of their Author. With the 
same feelings of affection and respect, confirmed 
if not increased by the experience of every suc- 
ceeding year, I now place those Poems in their 
present new form under your protection, and am, 
‘With perfect sincerity, 
‘Your Ladyship’s ever attached Friend, 
THOMAS MOORE. 


PREFACE. 


‘Tovow an edition of the Poetry of the Trish 
‘Melodies, separate from the Muste, has long been 
called for, yet, having, for many reasons, a strong 
objection to this sort of divorce, I should with 
difficulty have consented to a disunion of the words 
from the airs, had it depended solely upon me to 
keep them quietly and indissolubly together. But, 
besides the varions shapes in which these, as well 
LR anche Coed 
throughout America, 


they are included, of course, 
wh ES EE Gia aren 
Continent, and have also appeared, in a volume 


Latest patel T have 
therefore readily ncceded to the wish expressed 
by the Proprietor of the Irish Melodies, for a 
revised and complete edition of the poetry of the 
Work, though well aware that my verses must 
Jose even more than the “anime dimidium,” in 
being detached from the beautiful airs to which it 
‘was their good fortune to be associated. 





‘The Advertisements which were prefixed 
different numbers, the Prefatory Letter 
‘Masic, &c. will be found in an Appendix 
end of the Melodies, 
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GO WHERE GLORY WAITS THE 


Go where glory waits thee, 
But, while fame elates thee, 
‘Oh! still remember me. 
‘When the praise thou meetest 
‘To thine ear is sweetest, 
‘Oh! then remember me.- 


‘And when jays are dearest, 
‘Oh! then remember me! 


Her who made thee love them, 
‘Ob! then remember me, 


‘When, around thee dying, 
Autumn leaves are lying, 
‘Ob! then remember me, 





» | 








TRISH MELODIES. 


va | 





WAR SONG. 


\EMEMBER THE GLORIES OF BRIEN 
‘THE BRAVE! 


tanauer the glories of Brien the brave, 
Tho’ the days of the hero are o'er; 

‘bo’ lost to Mononia®, and cold in the grave, 
He returns to Kinkora no more. 

‘hat star of the field, which so often hath pour’d 
{ts beam on the baitle, is set; 

‘ut enough ofits glory remains on each sword, 
‘To light us to victory yet. 


(ononia! when Nature embellish’d the tint 
‘Of thy fields, and thy mountains so fuir, 
id she ever intend that a tyrant should print 
‘The footstep of slavery there? 
lo! Freedom, whose smile we shal! never resign, 
Go, tell our invaders, the Danes, 

‘lat 'tis sweeter to bleed for an age at thy shrine, 
‘Thas to sleep but « moment in chains, 


longet not our wounded companions, who stood + 
In the day of distress by our side; 
— ‘red with their 


stir’ not, but conquer’d and died. 
Beis mre 
‘Saw them fall upon Ossory’s plain ;— 

‘blush, when he leaves us to-night, 
nd that they fell there in vain. 


ERIN! THE TEAR AND THE SMILE IN 
THINE EYES. 


Enum, the tear and the smile in thine eyes, 

Blend like the rainbow that bangs in thy skies | 

Shining through sorrow’s stream, 

Saddening through pleasure’s beam, 

‘Thy suns with doubtful gleam, 
‘Weep while they rise, 


Erin, thy silent tear never shall cease, 
Erin, thy languid smile ne'er shall increase, 
‘Till, Like the rainbow's light, 
‘Thy various tints unite, 
‘And form in heaven's sight 
One arch of peace ! 


OH! BREATHE NOT HIS NAME. 


‘Ou! breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade, 
Where cold and nnhonour‘d his relios are laid: 
Sad, silent, and dark, be the tears that we shed, 
As the night-dew that falls on the grass o'er his head, 


But the night-dew that falls, though in silence it 
weeps, 
Shall brighten with verdure the grave where he 


sleeps 5 
‘And the tear that we shed, though in seeret it rolls, 
Shall long keep his memory green in our souls. 


WHEN HE, WHO ADORES THEE. 


‘Waren he, who adores thee, has left but the name 
Of his fault and his sorrows behind, 

‘Oh! say wilt thou weep, when they darken the fame 
(Of a life that for thee was resign’d? 

‘Yes, weep, and however my foes may condemn, 
"Thy tears shall effuce their decree ; 

For Heaven can witness, though guilty to them, 
‘Thave been but too faithful to thee. 


Irlek, prince of Ossory. The wounded mon, that 


centroated 
‘they might be allowed to Might with the rest. —" et stakes 
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THO! THE LAST GLIMPSE OF ERIN WITH 
¥ SORROW I SEE. 

‘Tao! the last glimpse of Erin with sorrow I sce, 

‘Yet wherever thou art shall seem Erin to me; 

In exile chy bosom shall still be my home, 

‘And thineeyes makemy climate wherever we roam. 


To the gloom of some desert oF cold rocky shore, 
‘Where the eye of the stranger ean haunt usno more, 
Iwill @y with my Coulin, and think the rough wind 
‘Less rude than the foes we leave frowning behind, 


And Cll gaze on thy gold hair as graceful it 
‘wreathes, 


And hang o'er thy soft harp, as wildly it breathes; 

| Nor dread that the cold-hearted Saxon will tear 

One chord from that harp, or one lock from that 
hair! 





RICH AND RARE WERE THE GEMS SHE 
WORE? 


Fc en al pedal 

And @ bright gold ring on her wand she bore ; 
‘But oh! her beauty was far beyond 
Her sparkling gems, or snow-white wand. 


“Lady! dost thou not fear to stray, 
}lone and lovely through this bleak way? 
* Are Erin's sons so good or s0 cold, 
As not to be tempted by woman or gold?” 


“Sir Knight! [feel not the least alarm, 
* No son of Erin will offer me harm: 
“For thongh they love woman and golden store, 
| Bpeteaiceri ars tee toners and ate wore’ 








#6 tn the twenty-stghth ear of the rte of Heory VIL 
a et ‘he habits, and dress 


‘the | such an im 


‘ia general, | virtuo, and 





On she went, and her maiden smile 

In safety lighted her round the Green Isle; 
And blest for ever is she who relied 

Upon Erin's honour and Erin's pride. 


AS A BEAM O'ER THE FACE OF THE 
WATERS MAY GLOW. 


As a beam o'er the face of the waters may glow 

‘While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below, 
So the cheek may beting’d with awarm sunny smile, 
‘Though the cold hearttoruin runs darkly the while. 


One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o'er our joys and our woes, 
‘To which life nothing darker or brighter ean bring, 
For which joy has no balm and afiliction no sting — 


Oh: this thought in the midst of enjoyment will 
stay, 
Like a dead, leafless branch in the summer's bright 


rays 
‘The beans of the warm sun play round it in vain, 
Tt may smile in his light, bat it blooms not again. 


‘THE MEETING OF THE WATERS.9 


‘Tune is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 

‘As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters 
meet 54 

Oh! the last rays of feeling and life must depart, 

Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my 
heart. 


Yet it was not that Nature had shed o'er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green; 


“The people were fnupired with such a splrit of honour, 


at the top of which was a ring of exceeding great value ; and 

ipreanion had the laws and government of this 
‘Monarch made onthe minds ofall the people, that noattempt 
was made upon ber ‘was she robbed of her clothes 





‘bow 
'— | or jewels.” Warner's History of Ireland, vol. 1. book x. 


23° The Meeting of the Waters" forms a part ofthat beau 
tuful scenery whieh lies between Rathdrum and Arklow, in 
the county of Wicklow, and these lines were vuggested by a 
Visit to this romantie spot, in the suramer ofthe year 1807. 

4 Phe rivers Avon and Avoca. 























16 MOORE'S WORKS. 
"Twas not her soft magic of streamlet or Bill, ‘Haply, when from those eyes 
Ob! no,—it was something more exquisite still. Far, far away I roam, 
Should calmer thoughts arise 
"Twas that friends, the belov'd of my bosom, were ‘Tow'rds you and home; 
near, Fancy may trace some line, 
‘Who made every dear scene of enchantment more ‘Worthy those eyes to meet, 
dear, ‘Thoughts that not burn, but shine, 
And who felt how the best charms of nature im- Pure, calm, and sweet. 
Prove, 
‘When wesee them reflected from looks that we love, And as, o'er ocean far, 
‘Seamen their records keep, 
Sweet vale of Avoca! how calm could Trest ‘Led by some hidden star 
Tn thy bosom of shade, with the friends Tove best, ‘Through the cold deep 5 


‘Where the storms that we feel in this cold world 


should cease, ‘Tell thro! what storms I stray— 
‘And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in ‘You still the unseen light, 
peace. Guiding my way. 
HOW DEAR TO ME THE HOUR. 
dear to mo the hour when daylight di 
How me when daylight dies, Tae teehee 


And sunbeams melt along the silent sea; 
For then sweet dreams of other days arise, 

‘And memory breathes her vesper sigh to thee, | Waren in death I shall calmly recline, 

© bear my heart to my mistress dear ; 

‘Tell her it liv'd upon smiles and wine 

‘Of the brightest hue, while it linger ber 
Bid her not shed one tear of sorrow 

‘To sally a heart so brilliant and light; 
Bat balmy drops of the red grape borrow, 

‘To bathe the relic from morn till might. 


‘And, as T watch the line of light, that plays 
‘Along the smooth wave tow'rd the baring west, 
Tiong to tread that golden path of rays, 
‘And think 'twould lead to some bright isle of rest, 





‘When the light of my song is o'er, 


TAKE BACK THE VIRGIN PAGE. ‘Then take my harp 0 your sieiett tall] 





ne Hang it up at that friendly door, 
as oll dealers Where wsacy frerlien lor 
ses back ds sligia toms, ‘Then if some bard, who roams forsaken, 
‘White and unwritten still; Revive its soft note in passing along, 
Bocas Saat shoe icles wil is, ‘Oh! let one thought of its master waken 
patron Your warmest smile for the child of song 
Sane Peslalootlciaras ‘Keep this cup, which is now o'erflowing, 
Bat, oh each word I write ‘To grace your revel, when [mt at rest §)) 
cles may has Nover, ob! never its balm bestowing: 


‘Yet lot me keep the book : 
Oft shall my heart renew, 

‘When on its leaves I look, 
Dear thoughts of you. 

Like you, "tis fhir and bright ; 
Like you, too bright and fair 

‘To let wild passion write 
One wrong wish there. 





On lips that beauty lath seldom hilest, 
But when some warm devoted lover 

‘To her he adores shall bath its brim, 
‘Thea, then my spirit around shall hover, 

And hallow cach drop that foams for him 


1% tm every howe was one oF owe arpa, tee to all 
rellers, who wore the more careaued, the more they ext 
fn musie."— O"Natioran, 
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‘We're fall'n upon gloomy days!! 
Star after star decays, 
Every bright name, that shed 
Light o'er the land, is fed. 

Dark falls the tear of him who monrneth 


WE MAY ROAM THROUGH THIS 
WORLD, 





‘We may roam through this world, like a child at 


a feast, 
‘Who but sips of sweet, and then flies to the 
Ani, 


‘begins to grow dull in the east, 





‘Whena cup to the smile of dear woman goes round, 
On! iber the smile which adorns her at 
home. 


In England, the garden of Beauty is kept 

By a dragon of prudery placed within calls 
But so oft this unamiable dragon has slept, 

‘That the garden's but carelessly watch’d after all. 


‘Which warns the touch, while winning the sense, 
‘Nor charms us least whea it most repels, 
ry wherever your goblet is crown'l, 
orld, whether eastward or westward 
‘you roan, 
‘When a cup to the smile of dear woman goes round, 
Oh! remember the smile that adorns her at home, 


In France, when the heart of a woman sets sail, 
On the ocean of wedlock its fortune to try, 
Love seldom goes far in a vessel so frail, 
But just pilots her off, and then bids her good-bye, 
While the daughters of Brin keep the boy, 
Ever smiling beside his fuithful oar, 
‘Through billows of woe, and beams of joy, 
The same as be look’ when he left the shore. 
‘Then remember, wherever your goblet is crown'd, 
‘Thro’ this world, whether castward or westward 


you roam, 
‘When a cup to the smile of dear woman goes roand, 
Oh! remember the smile that adorns her at home, 


EVELEEN'S BOWER. 


Ont weep for the hoar, 
‘When to Eveleen's hower 

‘The'Lord of the Valley with false vows came; 
‘The moon hid her light 
From the heavens that night, 

And weptbehind herclonds o'er the msiden’s shame. 


‘The clonds pass’a soon 
‘From the chaste cold moon, 

And heaven smil’d again with her vestal flame; 
Bat none will sec the day, 
‘When the clonds shall pass away, 

‘Which that dark bour left upon Eveleen's fame, 


Nelsoo, 14 the title given to a eslebrated Trish Hero, Ina 

















a 
‘The white snow lay 
‘On the narrow path-way, THE SONG OF FIONNUALAS 
‘When the Lord of the Valley crost over the moor; 
‘And many a deep print Steyr, oh Moyle, be the roar of water, 
On the white snow’s tint pret hppedacl pital 
‘Show’d the track of his footstep to Eveleen's door, | While, murmuring mournfully, 


‘The next sun's ray ‘Tells to the night-star her tale of woes. 
Soon melted away ‘When shall the swan, her death-note singing, 
Every trace on the path where thefalse Lord.came; | Sleep, with wings in darkness furl'd ? 
Bat there's alight above, ‘When will heaven, its sweet bell ringing, 
Which aloue can remove ‘Call my spirit from this stormy world ? 
‘That stain upon the snow of fuir Eveleen’s fame. 
tla Mie et 


long ages 
et ali ber Garb ot Een 
_ Still doth the pare light its dawning delay. 
‘When will that day-star, mildly springing, 
LET ERIN REMEMBER THE DAYS OF 
OLD. 


‘Ler Erin remember the days of old, 
Ere her faithless sons betray’d her; 
‘When Malachi wore the collar of gold, 


»| TI fair and brief, 
To be wither’d and stain'd by dhe dust of the | 


schools. 
| Your gisss may be purple, and mine may be 
Bot, while they are fil'd from the same 
bowl, 





‘hom the neck of one, and carrying off the sword of the other, 
15 Sophie of bie Vieng *— Warners Risory of relat 


‘or the thetr 
fa Binal nding ete pane ef the Ur kgs called 
for the 


Ke chap. 

Ik ou en old teen 0 ston of Clann, that 
‘Longh Nesgh bad boon orginally a untatn, by whowe sen 
‘the eonatry wat inundated, and a whole region, 
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Shall Lask the brave soldier, who fights by my side 
Tn the cause of mankind, if our reeds agree? 
Shall T give up thefriead I have valued and tried, 
Ifhe kneel not before the same altar with me? 

‘From the heretic girl of my soul should I fly, 
‘To seck somewhere else n more orthodox kiss? 

No: perish the hearts, and the laws that try 
‘Truth, valour, or love, by a standard like this! 


SUBLIME WAS THE WARNING. 


Srexome was the warning thst Liberty spoke, 
And grand was the moment when Spaniards awoke 
Into life and revenge from the conqueror’s chain, 
Oh, Liberty! let not this spirit have rest, 
Till it move, like a breeze, o'er the waves of the 
west— 


Give the light of your look to each sorrowing spot, 

Nor, ob, be the shamrock of Erin forgot 

While you add to your garland the Olive of 
Spain! 



























Af the fame of our fathers, bequeath’d with their 


‘Give to country its charm, and to home its delights, 
‘If deceit be a wound, and suspicion a stain, 
‘Then, ye men of Theria, our cause js the same! 
And oli! may his tomb want a tier and « name, 
‘Who would ask for a nobler, a holier death, 
eee eS nt Yeon Wren, 
For the Shamrock of Erin and Olive of Spain! 


‘We Blakes and O'Dounels, whose futhers resign'd 
ee 7reoemog eres 


suppetento 
ignis | tempore virgiuis per tot annoram 





While, far from the footstep of coward or slave, 
‘The young spirit of Freedom shall shelter their 


grave 
Beneath Shamrocks of Erin and Olives of Spain! 


BELIEVE ME, IF ALL THOSE ENDEAR- 
ING YOUNG CHARMS. 


Brxreve me, if all those endearing young charms, 
Which I gaze on s0 fondly to-day, 

Were tochaage by to-morrow, and fleet inmy arms, 
Like fuiry-gifts fading away, 

‘Thou wouldst still be ador'd, as this moment thou 


art, 
Lot thy loveliness fade as it will, 

And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still. 


Iris not while beanty and youth are thine own, 
And thy eheeks unprofan'd by 9 tear 

‘That the fervour and faith of soul can be known, 
To which time will but make thee more dear; 

No, the heart that has truly lov'd never forgets, 
Bat as truly loves on to the close, 

As the sun-flower turns on her god, when he sets, 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose, 


ERIN, OH ERIN, 
axe the bright lamp, that shone in Kildare's holy 
fane,! 


And burn’d thro’ long agesof darkness and storm, 
Is the heart that sorrows have frown’d on in vain, 
‘Whose spirit outlives them, unfiading and warm, 
Erin, oh Erin, thus bright thro’ the tears 
Of a long night of bondage, thy spirit appears. 


‘The uations have fallen, and thon still art young, 
‘Thy sun is but rising, when others are set; 

Andtho'slavery’scloud o'er thy morning hath hung 
“The full noon of freedom shall beam round thee 





‘Thy star will shine out when the prondest shall fade, 








smulleres ignem, 





materia, forent et outriant, ut a 
‘eurrienla in. 






cextinctus." —Givald, Camb, de Mérabit, Hibern, dist 2 €. 0 
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by the rain, and unwak’d by the wind, 


oh Erin, dhy winter is past, 
hope that liv'd thro’ it shall blossom at last. 


DRINK TO HER. 


Dazxx to her, who long 
Hath wak’d the poet's sigh, 
‘The girl, who gave to song 
‘What gold could never buy. 
‘Ob! woman's heart was made 
For minstrel hands alone; 
By other fingers play’d, 

It yields not half the tone. 
‘Then here's to her, who long 
Hath wak’d the poet's sigh, 
‘The girl who gave to song 
What gold could never boy. 


At Beauty's door of glass, 

‘When Wealth and Wit once stood, 
‘They ask'd her, “ which might pass?” 
She answer'd, “ he, who could” 
With golden key Wealth thought 

‘To pass—but ‘would not do: 
While Wit a diamond brought, 
Which cat his bright way through. 
So here’s to her, who long 

Hath wak'd the poet's sigh, 

‘The girl, who gave to song 

‘What gold could never buy. 


‘The love that seeks a home 
‘Where wealth or grandeur shines, 
Is like the gloomy gnome, 

"That dwells in dark gold mines. 
But oh! the poct’s love 

‘Can boast a brighter sphere; 
Its native home's above, 

‘Tho' woman keeps it here. 





* Mra H. Tighe, in her exquisite Unes on the Lily, has 
‘applied this image to a sill more important object. 

3 We may suppose this apology to hare been uttered by 
(oe of those wandering bards, wom Spenser so severely. and, 
‘posheps, truly, deveribes In hls State of Ireland, and 
owes, he tet us," were sprinkled with some pretty flowers 
(0 thetr nansral device, wbich bare goo grace and comeliness 
Junto them, the which it is great pty to sce abused te the 
fraing of wickedawss and vice, which, with good usage, 
‘would serve to ators and beautify virtue.” 





‘Thea drink to her, who long 
Hath wak'd the poet's sigh, 

‘The gist, who gave to song. 
‘Whst gid could never bay. 


OH! BLAME NOT THE BARD* 


Om! blame not the bard, if he fly to the bowers, 
Where Pleasure lies, carelessly smiling at Fume; 
He was born for much more, and in happier hours 
His soul might have burn’d with a holier flame. 
‘The string, that now languishes loose o'er the lyre, 
Might have bent a proud bow to the warrior's 
dort 
And the lip, which now breathes but the song of 
desire, 
‘Might have pour'd the full tideofs patriot’s heart. 





But alas for his country !— her pride is gone by, 
And that spirit is broken, which never would 
bend ; 
O’er the ruin her children in seeret must sigh, 
For ‘tis treason to love her, and death to defend, 
Unprizd are her sous, till they've learn'd to betray; 
Undistingnish’d they live, if they shame not their 
sires ; 
And the torch, that would light them thro’ dignity’s 
way, 
Must be canght from the pile, where their 
country expires. 


Then blame not the bard, if in pleasure'e soft 
dream, 
He should try to forget, what he never can heal: 
Oh! give but a hope—let a vista but gleam 
‘Through the gloom of his country, and mark 
how he'll feel! 

‘That instant, his heart at her shrine would lay down 
Every passion it nurs'd, every bliss it ador'd; 
While the myrtle, now idly entwin’d with his crows, 
Like the wreath of Harmodius, should cover 

his sword.* 


1 This conjectured by Worsalus, that the mame of | 
‘s derived from Yr, the Runtc for a beer, in the 
vweapor the Irish were ouce very expert This 
certainly more ereditable to us than the following: 


“See the Hymn, atriited to Alcon Es sage 
beer peers —" till curry my sword, hidden 
Me tlarmodins, and Ariatogtton” Be. 
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Bat tho’ glory be gone, and tho” hope fade away, | Feaas nips ht agree 


‘Thy name, lov'd Erin, shall live in his songs ; 
‘Not ev'n in the hour, when his heart is most gay, 
‘Will he lose the remembrance of thee and thy 


wrongs. 

‘The stranger shall hear thy lament on his plains; 
‘The sigh of thy harp shall be sent o'er the deep, 

‘Till thy masters themselves, asthey rivetthy chains, 
‘Shall panse at the songoftheir captive, and weep. 


WHILE GAZING ON THE MOON'S LIGHT. 


‘Waar gazing on the moon's light, 
A moment from her smile I vurn’d, 
‘To look at ors, that, more bright, 
In lone snd distant glory barn’d. 
‘Bat too far 


ee nee: 2 tering is) 
“The moon looks 
“Ou many brooks 
™ The brook can see no moon but this ;"* 
eterna 
‘Por many a lover looks to 
While oh ! I feel there is but one, 
One Mary in the world for me. 








ILL OMENS. 


‘The last time she eer was to press it alone, 
For the youth whom she tressur'd her heart and. 
her soul in, 
Had promised to link the last tie before noon ; 
‘And, when once the young heart of « maiden is 
stolen, 
‘The maiden herself will steal after it soon, 
As she look'd in the glass, which a woman ne'er 
misses, 
‘Nor ever wants time for a sly glance or two, 
A butterfly 4, fresh from the night-flower's kisses, 
Flew over the mirror, and shaded her view. 
Enrag’d with the inseet for hiding her graces, 
‘She brush’d him —he fell, alas! never to rise; 
“Abt such,” said the girl, “is the pride of our 


faces, 
“ For which the soul's innocence too often dies.” 
‘While she stole thro' the gurden, where heart’s-ease 


‘was growing, 
Shecull'dsome, and kiss'd off ts night-fall'n dew; 
And a rose, farther on, look’d so tempting and 
glowing, 
‘That, spite of her baste, she must gather it too : 
But while o'er the roses too carelessly leaning, 
Her zone flew in two, and the heart's-case was 
katy 


© Abt this means," said the girl (and she sigh'a 
at ite meaning), 
“ That love is scarce worth the repose it will 
cost!” 


BEFORE THE BATTLE. 


Br the hope within us springing, 
Herald of to-morrow's strife; 

By that sun, whose light is bringing 
Chains or freedom, death or life— 

Ob! remember life can be 

No charm for him, who lives not free! 
Like the day-star in the wave, 
Sinks a hero in his grave, 

‘Midst the dew-fall of a nation’s tears, 

Hoppy is he o'er whose decline 

The smiles of home may soothing shine, 

And light him down the steep of yeare:— 


els er] Ay ste ty i Khe ents 
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‘Bat ob, how blest they sink to rest, 
‘Who elose their eyes on Vietory's breast! 


O'er his watch-fire's fading embers 
‘Nov the foeman's check turns white, 
‘When his heart that field remembers, 
‘Where we tam’d his tyrant might. 
‘Never let him bind again 
A chain, like that we broke from then, 
Hark! the horn of combat calls— 
‘Ere the golden evening falls, 
May we pledge that horn in triumph round!" 


‘Many a heart that now beats high, 
In lumber cold at night shall lie, 
‘Nor waken even at vietory's sound:— 
But oh, how blest that hero's sleep, 
O’er whom a wond'ring world shall weep! 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 


‘Niawr clos’d around the eonqueror’s way, 
‘And lightnings show'd the distant 
‘Where those who lost that dreadful day, 
Stood few and faint, but fearless still. 
‘The soldier's hope, the patriot’s real, 
For ever dimm’d, for ever crost— 
‘Oh ! who shall say what heroes feel, 
‘When ali bat life and hononr’s los 


‘The last sad hour of freedom’s dream, 
‘And valour's task, mnov'd slow: 


‘There's yet a world, where souls 
‘Where tyrants taint not nature's 

If death that world's bright opening be, 
‘Oh! who would live a slave in this? 


“TIS SWEET TO THINK. 


"Tis sweet to think, that, where’er we rove, 


tthe Ei Ger wes ot ety leveed fa wei | 
‘our ancestors 


© F bolieve it Is Marmontel who says, Quand on n'a pas 
essa shar fos rw uc Fn "Tre sv 00| 
‘many matter-of-fact people, who take such jeus esprit ax this 
defence of inconstancy, tobe the actual and genuine sentiments 





We are sure to find something blissful and dear, | P 





And that, when we're fir from the lips we love, 
‘We've but to make love tothe lips we are near: * 
‘The heart, like a tendril, accustom’d to cling, 
Let it grow where it will, cannot flourish alone, 
But will lean to the nearest, and loveliest thing, 
It ean twine with itself, and make closely its own. 
‘Then oh! what pleasure, where'er we rove, 
‘To be sure to find something, still, that is dear, 
And to know, when far from the lips we love, 
‘We've but to make love to the lips we are mear, 


*Twere a shame, when flowers around us rise, 
‘To make light of the rest, if the rose isn’t there ; 
And the world’s so rich in resplendent eyes, 
"Twere a pity to limit one's love to a pair. 
Love's wing and the peacock’s are nearly alike, 
‘They are both of them bright, bat they're change- 
able too, 
And, wherever a new eam of beauty ean strike, 
Ir will tincture Love's plume with a different 
hue. 


‘Then oh! what pleasure, where'er we rove, 
‘To be sure to find something, still, that is dear, 

And to know, when far from the lips we love, 
‘We've but to make love to the lips we are near, 


‘Yes, sla wo ms 1 an, Oy nl ae 
And bless‘d even the sorrows that made me more 
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| She woo'd me to temples, whilst thon Iny'st bid in 


caves, 

‘Wer friends were all masters, while thine, alas ! 
were slaves ; 

‘Yet cold in the earth, at thy feet, I would rather 


be, 
‘Than wed what I lov’d not, or turn one thought 
from thee. 


‘They slander thee sorely, who say thy vows are 
frail — 

‘Hadst thoa been a false one, thy check had look’d 
less pale, 

‘They say, too, s0 loug thou hast worn those linger 
‘ing chains, 

[ Sisasey thy heart they have printed their 

‘ervile stains — 

Se eneea 2 Se prs Sorat 

Where shine thy spivit, there liberty shineth 
too tt 


‘ON MUSIC. 


‘Waren thro” life unblest we rove, 











IT IS NOT THE TEAR AT THIS MOMENT 
SHED? : 


Ir is not the tear at this moment shed, 
‘When the cold turf has just been laid o'er hin, 
‘That can tell how beloy’d was the friend that's fled, 
Or how deep in our hearts we deplore him. 
"Tis the tear, thro’ many a long day wept, 
*Tis life's whole path o'ershacled ; 
"Tis the one remembrance, fondly kept, 
‘When all lighter grief have faded. 


"Thus his memory, like some holy light, 

‘Kept alive in our hearts, will improve them, 
For worth shall look fuirer, and truth more bright, 
‘When we think how he liv’d but to love them. 

And, as fresher flowers the sod perfume 
‘Where buried saints are lying, 

So our hearts shall borrow a sweet'ning bloom 
‘From the image he left there in dying ! 


THE ORIGIN OF THE HARP. 
'Tis believ'd that this Harp, which I wake now 
for thee, 


‘Was a Syren of old, who sung under the sea ; 

And who often,at eve, thro’ the bright waters rov'd, 

To mect, on the green shore, a youth whom she 
lov'd. 


But she lov'd him in vain, for he left her to weep, 

And in tears, all the night, her gold tresses to steep ; 

Till heav'n look’d with pity on true love so warm, 

And cbang’d to this soft Harp the sea-maiden's 
form. 


Still her bosom rose fair—still her checks emil’d 
‘the same— 

‘While her sea-beauties gracefully form’d the light 
frame; 

‘And her air, ns, let loose, o'er her white arm it fell, 

Was chang’d to bright chords utt'ring melody's 
spell. 


Hence it came, that this soft Harp so long hath 
‘been known 

‘To mingle love's Innguage with sorrow's sad tones 

Till thow didst divide them, nnd teach the fond lay 

To speak Jove when T'm near thee, and grief when 
awny. 


oes were orcsioed by Ua on of ery wr a 
eur ristv, ho kad ded eels, 
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LOVES YOUNG DREAM, 

Om! the days are gone, when Beanty bright 
My heart's chain wove ; 

‘When my dream of life, from morn till night, 
‘Was Jove, still love, 


But there's nothing half so sweet in life 
‘As love's young dream : 

No, there's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream, 


‘Though the bard to purer fame may soar, 
‘When wild youth's past ; 
‘Though he win the wise, who frown'd before, 
‘To sinile at lasts 
He'll never meet 
A joy so sweet, 
In all his noon of fame, 
‘As when first he sang to woman's ear 
His soul-fult flame, 
And at every close, she blash’d to hear 
‘The one lov'd name, 


No,—that hallow’d form is ne'er forgot 


"Twas morning’s winged dream ; 

"Twas a fight, that ne'er can shine again 
‘On life's dull stream : " 
Ob! ‘twas light that ne'er ean shine again 

On life's dull stream, 


THE PRINCE'S DAY.' 


‘Tro’ dark are our sorrows, to-day we'll forget them, 

And smile through our tears, like a sunbeam in 
showers: 

eres acta rulers would let 


Sesser ts bs ttl ar erties Sa 
But just when the chain 
‘Has ceas'c 
And hope has enwreath'd it round with flowers, 
‘Pas song wat written (ora fet in honour of the Prince 


(of Wales's birthday, given by my frend, Major Bryan, at his 
‘ext in the county of Kilkenny. 


Le 





- 


‘There comes a new link a 
‘Our spirits to sink— 
‘Oh! the joy that we taste, like the light of the 


Ie Jan Sn darkest Belin to 
But, though ‘were the last little spark in our souls, 
‘We must light it up now, on our Prince's Day. 


Contempt on the minion, who calls you distoyal! 
Tho’ fieree to your foe, to your friends you are 
trae; 
And the tribute most high to a head tht is royal, 
Is love from a heart that loves liberty too, 
‘While cowards, who blight 
‘Your fame, your right, 
‘Would shrink from the blaze of the battle array, 
‘The Standard of Green 
Tn front would be seen,— 
Ob, my life oa your faith! were you summon'd 
this minute, 
‘You'd cast every bitter remembrance away, 
And show what the arm of old Erin has in it, 
‘When rous'd by the foc, on her Prince's Day. 


‘He loves the Green Isle, and his love is recorded 
“In hearts, which have suifer'd too much toforget ; 
And hope shall be crown’d, and attachment re— 
warded, 
And Erin's gay jubilee shine out yet, 


apne bleh oun cong eed MRS 
And now smiles at all pain on the Prince's Day. 


WEEP ON, WEEP ON. 


‘Weer on, weep on, your hour is past; 
Your dreams of pride are o'er; 
‘The fatal chain is round you cast, 
‘And you are men no more. 
In vain the hero's heart bath bled j 
‘The sage’s tongue hath warn’d in vain 
Ob, Freedom ! once thy flame hath fed, 
Tt never lights again. 


‘Weep on —perhaps in after days, 
‘They'll learn to love your names 

















— 
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* But hearts fell off, that ought to twine, 
“ And man profan’d what God had given ; 

“Till some were heard to curse the shrine, 
“ Where others knelt to heaven!” 


LESBIA HATH A BEAMING EYE. 


Lesnta hath a beaming eye, 

But no one knows for whom it heameth ; 
Right and left its arrows fly, 

But what they aim at no one dreameth. 
Sweeter ‘tis to gaze upon 

‘My Nora's lid that seldom rises ; 


‘Tn many eyes, 
But Love in yours, my Nora Creina, 
‘Lesbin wears a robe of gold, 
Bot all so close the nymph hath Iac'd it, 


‘Not a charm of beauty's mould 
‘Presumes to stay where nature plac'd it, 





‘Who can tell if they're design’d 
‘To dassle merely, or to wound us? 
Pillow'd on my Nora's heart, 
In safer slumber Love reposes— 
Bed of peace! whose roaghest part 
Is but the crumpling of the roses. 
Oh! my Nora Creina, dear, 
‘My mild, my artless Nora Crcina! 
Wit, though bright, 
‘Hath no such light, 
‘As warms your eyes, my Nora Creins. 


1 SAW THY FORM IN YOUTHFUL PRIME. 


Tsaw thy form in youthful prime, 
Nor thought that pale decay 
‘Would steal before the steps of Time, 
And waste its bloom away, Mary ! 
‘Yet still thy features wore that light, 
‘Which fleets not with the breath ; 
And life ne'er look" more traly bright 
‘Than in thy smile of death, Mary t 


As streams that run o'er golden mines, 
Yet humbly, calmly glide, 

Nor seem to know the wealth that shines 
Within their gentle tide, Mary ! 

So veil'd beneath the simplest guise, 
‘Thy radiant genius shone, 

And that, which charm’ all other eyes, 
‘Seem’d worthless in thy own, Mary! 


If souls could always dwell above, 
Thon ne'er hadst left that sphere; 

Or coulil we keep the souls we love, 
‘We ne'er had lost thee here, Mary ! 

‘Thongh many a gifted mind we meet, 
‘Though fairest forms we see, 

To live with them is far less sweet, 
Than to remember thee, Mury 1" 


BY THAT LAKE, WHOSE GLOOMY 
SHORE? 


By that Lake, whose gloomy shore 
Sky-lark never warbles o'er,® 


Glendalough, most gloomy and romantic spot in the county 
of Wicklow. 

2 There are many other cefoustracons concerning ths 
‘Take, which may be found in Glraldas, Colgan, &e- 
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‘Where the cliff hangs high and steep ‘She sings the wild song of her dear native plain} 

‘Young Saint Kevin stole to sleep. Every note which he lov'd awaking ;— 

© Here, ut least," he ealmly said, ‘Ah! little they think who delight in her straing 

Woman ne'er shall find my bed.” How the heart of the Minstrel is breaking. 

AN! the good Saint little knew 

‘What that wily sex ean do, ‘He had liv'd for his love, for his country he diq 
‘They were all that to life hsd entwin'd him; 

‘Twas from Kathleen's eyes he flew,— ‘Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried| 

Byes of most unholy blue! Nor long will his love stay behind him. 


She had Jov'd him well and long, 
‘Wish'd him hers, nor thought it wrong. 
‘Wheresoe’er the Saint would fly, 
Still he heard. her light foot nigh; 
Bast or west, wherc’er he turn’d, 
Still her eyes before him, burn'd, 


‘On the bold clif’s bosom east, 
‘Tranquil now he sleeps at Inst ; 
‘Dreams of heav'n, nor thinks that eer 
‘Woman's smile can haant him there. 
‘Bat nor earth nor heaven is free 
From her power, if fond she be: 
Even now, while calm he sleeps, 
Kathleen o'er him leans and weeps. 


Fearless she had track’d his feet 
To this rocky, wild retreat 
And when morning met his view, 
Her mild glances met it too. 

Ah, your Suints have cruel hearts! 
Sternly from his bed he starts, 
And with rude repulsive shock, 
Hurls her from the beetling rock. 


Glendalough, thy gloomy wave 
‘Soon was gentle Kathleen's grave! 
Soon the Saint (yet ab ! too late,) 

Felt her love, and mourn'd her fate. 
‘When he said, “ Heaven rest her soul!" 
Round the Lake light music stole ; 
‘And her ghost was seen to glide, 
Smiling o'er the fatal tide. 


SHE IS FAR FROM THE LAND. 
Sux is far from the land whore her young hero 
sleeps, 
And lovers are round her, sighing : 


But coldly she turns from their gaze, and weeps, 
For her heart in his grave is lying. 





Oh! make her a grave where the sunbeams 
‘When they 12 glorious morrow ; 
‘They'll shine o'er her sleep, like a smile from 

Wi 


est, 
From her own lov island of sorrow. 


NAY, TELL ME NOT, DEAR. 


Nax, tell me not, dear, that the goblet drowns 
One charm of feeling, one fond regret; 
Believe me, a few of thy angry frowns 
‘Are all I've sunk in its bright wave yet 
Ne'er hath a beam 
Been lost in the stream 
‘That ever was shed from thy form or soe} 
‘The spell of those eyes, 
‘The balm of thy sighs, 
Still float on the surface, and hallow my bowl 
‘Then fancy not, dearest, that wine can steal 
One blissful dream of the heart from me; 
Like founts that awaken the pilgrim’s zeal, 
‘The bowl but brightens my love for thee. 





‘They tell us that Love in his fairy bower 
Had two blush-roses, of birth divine ; 
He sprinkled the ove with a rainbow’s shower, 
But bath'd the other with mantling wine. 
Soon did the bads 
‘That drank of the floods 
Distill’a by the rainbow, decline and fades 
‘While those which the tide 
Of ruby had ay’a 
All blush’d into beanty, like thee, sweet maid! 
‘Then fancy not, dearest, that wine can steal 
‘One blissful dream of the heart from me; 
Like founts, that awaken the pilgrim's eal, 
The bow! but brightens my love for thee. 





_ 
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And, when once the kiss is over, 
AVENGING AND BRIGHT. Faithless brooks will wander on. 
Avanarya and bright fall the swiftsword of Erin" | s4_.__ Nay, i¢ Sowers will lose theit looks, 
| | Gn him who the brave sons of ena butray’a:— | “Nye ews el 
‘For every fond eye he hath waken’d » tear in, *Tis but right, that bees and brooks 


A drop from his heart-wounds shall weep o'er 
her blade. 


By the red cloud that hung over Conor's dark 
ling, 
‘When Ulad’s® three champions lay sleeping in 


gore — 
1 the billows of war, which so often, high swelling, 
awe wafted these heroes to victory’s shore— 


Weswear to revenge them !—no joy shall be tasted, 
‘The harp shall be silent, the maiden unwed, 
Oar halls shall be mute, and our fields shall lie 





wasted, 
‘Till vengeance is wreak'd on the murderer's head, 


‘Yes, monarch! tho'sweet areour home recollections, 
‘Though sweet are the tears that from tenderness 


‘fall; 
Tieaea pele sey Os fciehip, oo hopes ox 
affections, 
Revenge 





‘a tyrant is sweetest of all! 













WHAT THE BEE IS TO THE FLOWERET. 


He—Waar the bee is to the flow'ret, 
‘When he looks for honey-dew, 

‘Through the leaves that lose embower it, 
‘That, my love, I'll be to you. 


‘She —What the bank, with verdure glowing, 
Is to waves that wander near 
‘Kisses, while they're going, 
‘That Til be to you, my dear, 


ernie bee's rover 
‘Who will fly, when sweeté are gone; 


Of thils song. were suggest by the very an- 


‘Should sip and kiss them while they may. 


LOVE AND THE NOVICE. 


“ Hexe we dwell, in holiest bowers, 
« Where angels of light o'er our orisons bend 
Where sighs of devotionand breathings of flowers 
“To heaven in mingled odour ascend. 
“ Do not disturb our ealm, oh Love! 
“ So like is thy form to the cherubs above, 
“ Ie well might deceive such hearts as ours.” 


Love stood near the Novice and listen’, 

‘And Love is no noviee in taking a hi 

His laughing blue eyes soon with piety glisten’a ; 
His rosy wing turn’d to heaven's own tint, 

“ Who would have thought,” the urchin cries, 

« That Love coald so wel, so gravely disguise 
“His wandering wings and wounding eyes?” 


Love now warms thee, waking and sleeping, 
Young Novice, to him all thy orisous rise, 

He tinges the heavenly fount with his weeping, 
He brightens the censer's flame with his sighs, 
‘Love is the Saint enshrin’d in thy breast, 

‘And angels themselyes would admit such a 





guest, 
If he came to them eloth’d in Piety’s vest, 





THIS LIFE IS ALL CHEQUER'D WITH 
PLEASURES AND WOES, 


‘Tus life is all chequer’d with pleasares and woes, 
‘That chase one another like waves ofthe deep, — 


Danna, and thi The death ofthe hire of Uaach 
‘which Is a Milestan story.” 


the aon ofthe cildren of Lar LAr Sent oh Moyle 


‘be thought of those sanguine claims to 










viewer 
antiguly, which Ms-O'Planagan and others svace fr the 
erature of Ireland, it would be a lasting reproach upeo eur 
‘ationallty Ifthe Gaelle researches of this gentleman did not 
‘tacet with all the ifberal encouragement they a3 well merit, 
Oh Nasi t view that cloud that I here ses in the sky ! 
‘ee over Eman-green a chilling cloud of blood.tinged red." — 
Deirdri's Song. 2 Uber. 
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Bach brightly or darkly, as onward it flows, 
‘our eyes, as they sparkle or weep. 
So closely our whims on our miseries tread, 
‘That the laugh is awak’d ere the tear can be 
ried ; 
And, as fast as the rain-drop of Pity is shed, 
‘The goose-plumage of Folly can turn it aside, 
But pledge me the cup—if existence would cloy, 
‘With hearts ever happy, and heads ever wise, 
Be onrs the light Sorrow, half-sister to Joy, 
‘And the light, brilliant Folly that flashesand dies. 


‘When Hylas was sent with his urn to the fount, 
‘Through fields full of light, and with heart full 
of plays 
‘Light rambled the boy, over meadow and mount, 
‘And neglected his task for the flowers on the 


way. 
*Thas many, like me, who in youth should have 
tasted 


‘The fountain that rans ty Philosophy’s shrine, 
‘Their time with the flowers on the margin have 


wasted, 
And left their light urns All as empty as mine. 
But pledge me the goblet; while Idleness weaves 





‘These flow'rets together, should Wisdom but see 
One bright drop or two that has fall'n on the leaves, 
From her fountain divine, ’tis suflicient for me, 


OH THE SHAMROCK. 


‘Tunoveu Erin's Isle, 
To sport awhile, 
As Love and valour wander'd, 
With Wit, the sprite, 
‘Whose quiver bright 
A thousand arrows squander‘d, 
‘Where'er they pass, 
‘A triple grass? 
Shoots up, with dew-drops streaming, 
* As softly green 
‘As emeralds seen 
‘Through purest erystal gleaming. 
‘Ob the Shamrock, the green, immortal Shamrock! 
Chosen leaf, 
Of Bard and Chief, 
Old Erin's native Shararock! 


‘ © Proporite lorem praetult ofilo." 
‘Provenr, lib. | eleg. 90, 





© ie sald that St. Patrick, wheo preaching the "Trinity to 
the Pagan Irlah, uscd to illustrate his eubject by referees 


ba 








‘Oh the Shamrock, the green, immortal Sham; 
Chosen leaf 


Of Bard and Chief, 
Old Erin's native Shamrock! 


So firmly fond 
May last the bond 

‘They wove that morn together, 
‘And ne'er may fall 
‘One drop of gall 

‘On Wit’s celestial feather. 
May Love, as twine 
His flowers divine, 

Of thorny falsehood weed. ‘em; 
May valour ne'er 
His standard rear 

Against the cause of Freedom ! 

Oh the Shamrock, the green, immortal Shami 

Chosen leaf 
Of Bard and Chief, 

Old Erin's native Shamrock! 


AT THE MID HOUR OF NIGHT, 


Ar the mid hour of night, when stars are wee) 
14; 
‘To the lone vale we lov'd, when life shone 
in thine eye; 
And I think of, if spirits eam steal from th 
gions of air, 
To revisit past scenes of delight, thou wilt) 
tome there, 
And tell me our love is remember'd, even i 
sky. 


tw that spectes of trefol called tn Ireland by the name 
Shamrock ; and hence, perhaps, the Inland of Salots a 


sometimes savdin, 
Spam, and Wokll of owe oneal omens haa 
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‘Then I'sing the wild song ‘twas once such plea- 
sure to heart 
‘When our voices commingling breath’d, like one, 
‘on the ear; 
And, as Echo far off through the vale my sad 
orison rolls, 


T think, oh my love! ‘tis thy voiee from the 
‘Kingdom of Souls,\ 


Faintly answering still the notes that once were so 
dear. 


ONE BUMPER AT PARTING. 


Owe bamper at parting!—though many 
Have circled the board since we met, 
‘The fullest, the saddest of any, 
Remains to be erown'd by us yet. 
‘The sweetness that pleasure hath in it, 
Is always so slow to come forth, 
‘That seldom, alas, till the minute 
Tk dies, do we know half its worth. 
Bot come,—may our life's happy measare 
Beall of such moments made up; 
‘They're born on the bosom of Pleasure, 
‘They die "midst the tears of the cup. 


As ouwand we journey, how pleasant 
To pause and inhabit awhile 
‘Those few sunny spots, like the present, 
‘That ‘mid the dull wilderness smile! 
Bat Time, like a pitiless master, 
Cries * Onward!" and spars the gay hours— 
Ah, never doth Time travel faster, 
‘Than when his way lies among flowers. 
Bat come, —may our life's happy measure 
‘Be all of such moments made up ; 
‘born on the bosom of Pleasure, 
die ‘midst the tears of the cup, 


‘We saw how the sun look’d in sinking, 
‘The waters 








And ob! may our life's happy measure 
OF moments like this be made up, 
"Twas born on the bosom of Pleasure, 
It dies 'mid the tears of the cup. 


‘TIS THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 


No flower of her kindred, 
No rose-bud is nigh, 

‘To reflect back her blushes, 
Or give sigh for sigh, 

TI not leave thee, thou lone one t 
‘To pine on the stem ; 

Since the lovely are sleeping, 
Go, sleep thou with them, 

‘Thus kindly I scatter 
‘Thy leaves o'er the bed, 

‘Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead, 


‘So soon may J follow, 


decay, 
And from Love's shining cirole 
‘The gems drop away. 
‘When true hearts lie wither'd, 
And fond ones are flown, 
Ob! who would inhabit 
‘This bleak world alone ? 


THE YOUNG MAY MOON, 


‘Tax young May moon is beaming, love, 
‘The glow-worm’s lamp is gleaming, love, 

How sweet to rove 

‘Throngh Morna’s grove, 
‘When the drowsy world is dreaming, love! 
‘Then awake!—the heavens look bright, my dear, 
"Tis never too late for delight, may dear, 

‘And the best of all ways 

To lengthen our days, 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear! 
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Is the eye from that casement peeping, love, 
‘Then awake!—till rise of sun, my dear, 
‘The Sage’s glass we'll shun, my dear, 
‘Or, in watching the fight 
Of bodies of light, 
‘He might happen to take thee for one, my dear. 


THE MINSTREL BOY. 


‘THe Minstrel Boy to the war is gone, 
In the ranks of denth you'll find him ; 
His father's sword he has girded on, 
And his wild harp slung behind him.— 
“ Land of song!" said the warrior-bard, 
* Though all the world betrays thee, 
* One sword, at least, thy rights shall guard, 
© One faithful harp shall praise thee!” 


‘The Minstrel fell!—but the foeman’s chain 
Could not bring his proud soul under; 

The harp he lov'd ne'er spole again, 
For he tore its chords asunder ; 

‘And said, * No chains shall sully thee, 
“Thou soul of love and bravery | 

“Thy songs were made for the pure and free, 
“They shall never sound in slavery.” 


THE SONG OF O'RUARK, 
PRINCE OF BREFENI.! 


‘Tue valley lay smiling before me, 
‘Where lately I left her behind; 

Yet I trembled, and something hung o'er me, 
‘That sadden’d the joy of my mind. 


| Those atansse are founded upon an event of most melan- 
holy importance to Ireland; 4, a8 we are told by our Irish 
Arse profiting: 





passion. They 
Zrivate correspondence, anche informed bry that O'Rnark 
Irene wna go pinnate 

that opportunity 





‘In thowe days), and conjured him 
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Nov all the world is sleeping, love, ‘Llook’d for the lamp which, she told me, 
But the Suge, his star-watch keeping, love, Should shine, when her Pilgrim return'd ; 
‘And I, whose star, ‘Bat, thongh darkness began to infald mae, 
‘More glorious far, No lamp from the battlements barn'd ! 


1 flew to her chamber—'twas lonely, 
As if the lov'd tenant lay dead; — 

‘At, would it were death, and death only ! 
But no, the young false one had fled. 
And there hung the lute that could soften 

My very worst pains into bliss ; 
‘While the hand, that had wak’d it so often, 
Not throbb'd to a proud rival's kiss. 


‘There was a time, fulsest of women, 
‘When Breifai’s good sword would have sought 
‘That man, thro’ a million of foemen, 
‘Who dar'd bat to wrong thee in thought ? 
While now —oh degenerate daughter 
Of Erin, how fall'n is thy fume? 
And throngh ages of bondage and slaughter, 
‘Our country shall bleed for thy shame, 


Already, the curse is upon her, 
‘And strangers her valleys profine ; 
‘They come to divide, to dishonour, 
‘And tyrants they long will remain. 
‘But onward !—the green banner rearing, 
Go, flesh every sword to the hilt ; 
On our side is Virtue and Erin, 
On theirs is the Saxon and guilt, 


OH! HAD WE SOME BRIGHT LITTLE 
ISLE OF OUR OWN, 


On! kad we some bright little isle of our own, 
In a blue summer ocean, far off and alone, 
‘Where a leaf never dies in the still blooming 


bowers, 
And the bee banquets on through a whole year of 
flowers ; 





of conveying her from a husband she detested to 4 lover a 
‘adored. Mae Murehad too ponctually obeyed the semmank 
‘had he ay conere ti np of ras 


Mos Macsoed ie 1s Hapland, an eotnnd te soar 
leary MI. 
* Such," adda Giraldas Cambeenste (as T Grd bi inal 


oem all sladilet Sn Oa ls Us ee eee 
{nd come, as ay appear by Mareus Antoohus, and by 
destruction Tres. 
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resimply to feel that we breathe, that we live, 
‘th the best joy that life elsewhere can give, 


‘6, With souls ever ardent and pare as the clime, 
(hould love, as they lov'd in the first golden 
time; 


glow of the sunshine, the balm of the air, 
Id steal to our hearts, and make all summer 
there. 


life should resemble 1 long day of light, 
‘our death come on, holy and ealm as the night, 


\REWELL!—BUT WHENEVER YOU 
WELCOME THE HOUR. 


Ewent!—but whenever you weleome the 

(awakens the night-song of mirth in your 
bower, 

think of the friend who once welcom'd it too, 
forgot his own griefs to be happy with you. 

ries may return, not a hope way remain. 

he few that have trighten'd his pathway of 


es 


around him, while ling'ring with 
you 


m that evening, when pleasure fills up 
sia sparkle each heart and each cup, 
thes ei gong or bret, 
friends, 


shall be with you that 





Jip 





And bring back the features that joy used to wear, 

‘Long, long be my heart with such memories fill'd ! 

Like the vase, in which roses have once been dis- 
ira— 


‘You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you 
ill 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still, 





OW! DOUBT ME NOT, 


‘On! doubt me not—the season 
Is o'er, when Folly made me rove, 
And now the vestal, Reason, 
Shall watch the fire awak’d by Love, 
Although this heart was early blown, 
And fairest hands disturb’d the tree, 
only shook some blossoms down, 
Its frnit has all been kept for thee, 
‘Then doubt me not—the senson 
Is o'er, when Folly made me rove, 
And now the vestal, Reason, 
Shall watch the fire awak'd by Love. 


‘And though my lute no Ionger 
‘May sing of Passion's ardent spell, 
Yet, trust me, all the stronger 
| feel the bliss Ido not tell, 
The bee through many a garden roves, 
‘And hams his lay of courtship o'er, 
But when he finds the flower he loves, 


‘Reason, 
Shall guard the flame awak’d by thee, 


YOU REMEMBER ELLEN.' 


‘You remember Ellen, our hamiet's pride, 
How meekly she blessed her humble lot, 
‘When the stranger, William, bad made her his 
bride, 


‘And love was the light of their lowly cot. 

‘Together they toil'd through winds and rains, 
‘Fill William, at lengtb, in sadness said, 

We must seek our fortane on other plains ;"— 
‘Then, sighing, she left her lowly shed. 


2} This ballad was suggested by a well-known and interest. 
Ing story told of s certain ucble family in Kngland. 
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‘They roam’d a long und a weary way, 
‘Nor much was the maiden's heart at ease, 

‘When now, at close of one stormy day, 
They see u proud castle among the trees, 


“ To-night,” said the youth, “ we'll shelter there ; 


* The wind blows cold, the hour is late :” 
So he blew the horn with a chieftain’s air, 
And the Porter bow’d, as they pass'd the gate, 


“ Now, welcome,” Lady, exclaim’d the youth, — 


© This castle is thine, and these dark woods all!” 
She believ'd him crazed, bat his words were truth, 


For Ellen is Lady of Rosna Hall 
‘And desrly the Lord of Rosna loves 
liam, the stranger, woo'd and wed ; 
of bliss, in these lordly groves, 
it did in the lowly shed, 


TD MOURN THE HOPES. 


T’p mourn the hopes that leave me, 
Ir thy smiles had left me too s 
Ta weep when friends deceive me, 
‘If thon wert, like them, untroe. 
Bat while P've thee before me, 
With heart so warm and eyes eo bright, 
‘No clouds can linger o'er me, 
‘That smile turns them all to light. 


*Tis not in fate to harm me, 
‘While fate leaves thy love to mes 
*Tis not in joy to charm me, 
Unless joy be shar'd with thee. 
‘One minute's dream about thee 
‘Were worth a long, an enilless year 
(Of waking bliss without thee, 
‘My own love, my only dear! 


And though the hope be gone, love, 
‘That long eparkled o'er our way, 
‘Oh! we shall journey on, love, 
‘More safely, without its ray. 
Far better lights shall win me 
Along the path I've yet to roam : 
‘The mind that burns within me, 
‘Anil pare smiles from thee at home, 


‘Thos when the lamp that lighted 
‘The traveller at first goes ont, 

He feels awhile beni: 
And looks round in fear and doubt. 


‘Let fate frown on, so we love and part not, 
*Tislife where dow art, ‘tis death where thou'rt not 
‘Then come oer the sea, 
‘Maiden, with me, 
‘Come wherever the wild wind blows; 


Burns the same, where'er it goes. 


‘Was not the sea 
Made for the Free, 
‘Land for courts and chains alone? 
Here we are slaves, 
But, on the waves, 
Love and Liberty's all our own. 
No eye to wateh, and no tongue to wound us, 
All earth forgot, and all heaven around ns— 
‘Then eome o'er the sea, 
| Maiden, with me, 
‘Mine through sunshine, storm, and snows; 
Seasoas may roll, 
But the true soul 
Burns the same, where'er it goes. 


HAS SORROW THY YOUNG DAYS: 
SHADED. 


Has sorrow thy young days shaded, 
As cloads o'er the morning fleet? 
‘Too fast have those young days fuded, 
‘That, even in sorrow, were sweet! 
Does Time with his cold wing wither 
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‘Has Hope, like the bird in the . 
"Ph ied from tee to tee” 

























‘them, | it would drop ft; but, as,be approached, the bird took wing, 
‘and petted agala,"" Re. — Arabian Nigher, 


: 


‘Was first I met thee, warm and young, 
‘There shone such truth about thee, 
And on thy lip such promise hung, 
I did not dare to doubt thee. 
‘saw thee change, yet still relied, 


WHEN FIRST [ MET THEE. 


But go, deceiver | go, 
‘The heart, whose hopes coald make it 
‘Trast one s0 false, s0 low, 
‘Deserves that thou shouldst break it, 


‘When every tongue thy follies nam’, 
T fled the unweleome story ; 

Or found, in even the silts they bla’, 
Some gleams of future glory. 

still was true, when nearer friends 
Conspired to wrong, to slight thee, 

‘The heart that now thy falschood rends 
‘Would then have bled to right thee. 


No lights of age adorn thee: 
‘The few, who lov'd thee once, have fled, 
‘And they, who flatter, seorn thee, 
‘Thy midnight cup is pledg’d to slaves, 
No genial ties enwreath it; 
‘The smiling there, like light on graves, 
‘Has rank cold hearts beneath it. 
Go—go—though worlds were thine, 
T would not now surrender 
One taintless tear of mine 
For all thy guilty splendour! 


‘And days may come, thoa false one ! yet, 
‘When even those ties shall sever ; 
‘When thou wilt call, with vain regret, 
‘On her thou’st lost for ever ; 
On her who, in thy fortune’s fall, 
With smiles had still receiy’d thee, 
And gladly died to prove thee all 
“Her fancy first beliew'd thee, 


the talisman in his mouth. The prines drew near it, hoping 
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Go—go—'tis vain to curse, 
“Tis weakness to upbraid thee 
Hate cannot wish thee worse 
‘Phan guilt and shame have made thee, 


WHILE HISTORY'S MUSE. 


‘Warur History's Muse the memorial was keeping 
Of all that the daric hand of Destiny weaves, 
Beside her the Genius of Erin stood weeping, 
For her's was the story that blotted the leaves, 
But oh! how the tear im her eyelids grew bright, 
When, after whole pages of sorrow and shame, 
She saw History write, 
With a pencil of light 
‘That illum’d the whole volume, her Wellington's 
name, 


es atrPe OLS tek a 


Sieh baa rack wc tris ws hac or dewy 
shies— 
“ Through ages of sorrow, deserted and darkling, 
“ T've wateh’d for some glory like thine to arise. 
“ For, though Heroes I've number’d, unblest was 
their lot, 
“ And unhallow’d they sleep in the crossways of 
‘Fame j— 
“ But ob! there is not 
“ One dishonouring blot 
“On the wreath that encircles my Wellington’ 
name. 


“ Yet siill the last ctown of thy toils is remaining, 

“The grandest, the purest, ev'n thow hast yet 
known; ; 

“Though prond was thy task, other nations un- 


chaining, 
* Fur proader to heal the deep wounds of thy 


own. 
“ At the foot of that throne for whose weal thou 


Go, plead for the land that first eradled thy fame, 
* And, bright o'er the ood 
“ Ofer tears and her blood, 
“Let the rainbow of Hope be her Wellington's 
name!” 


\ ‘Phi alludes to a kind of Irish fry, whieh I to be met 
sith, they sap, in the elds at dusk. Av long a8 you keop 


‘THE TIME I'VE LOST IN WOOING. 


And folly's all they've taught me, 


Hor smile when Beanty granted, 
T hung with gaze enchanted, 
Like him the sprite," 
‘Whom maids by night 
Of meet in glen that’s haunted, 
Like him, too, Beauty wou me, 
But while her eyes were on me, 
If once their ray 
‘Was tarn’d away, 
Ot winds could not outrun me. 


And are those follies going? 
And is my proud heart growing 
‘Too cold or wise 
For brilliant eyes 
Again to set it glowing ? 

No, vain, alas! th endeavour 
From bonds 50 sweet to sever ; 
‘Poor Wisdom's chanee 
Against a glance 
Is now as weak as ever. 


WHERE IS THE SLAVE. 
‘On, where's the slave so lowly, 


‘Would pine beneath them slowly ? 
‘What soul, whose wrongs degrade it, 
‘Would wait till time deeay’d it, 
‘When thus its wing 
At once may spring 
‘To the throne of Him who made it? 


tthe sprite which wecall the Leprechaun but a nigh authority 
Lady 


Your eyes upon hin, he 1s xed, and in your pawer ;—but | tional and 


‘he moment you look away (and be ls ingenious infuruishing 
vome inducement) he vanishes. Thad thought that this was 
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Farewell, 


Erin,—farewell, all, 
‘Who live to weep our full! 


“We trend the land that bore us 

‘Her greon fing glitters o'er us, 
‘The friends we've tried 
Are by our side, 

And the foe we hate before us, 

‘Farewell, Erin,—farewell, all, 

‘Who live to weep our fall! 


COME, REST IN THIS BOSOM. 

‘Come, rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer, 

‘Though the herd have fled from thee, thy home is 
‘till here; 

‘Here still is the smile, that no cloud can o'ercast, 

‘And a heart and a hand all thy own to the last. 


‘Obt what was love made for, if tis not the sme 
‘Through joy and through torment, through glory 


‘and shame? 
T know not, Task not, if guij’s in that heart, 
‘Tbat know that I love thee, whatever thou art. 


‘Thou hast call'd me thy Angel in moments of 


bliss, 
‘And thy Angel I'll be, "mid the horrors of this, — 
‘Through the furnace, wnshrinking, thy steps to pur- 


‘6, 
“An chield thee, and save thee,—or perish there 
too! 


“TIS GONE, AND FOR EVER. 


for ever, the light we saw breaking, 
first dawn o'er the sleep of the 


slumber of ages awaking, 
‘bless'd the pure ray, ere it 


"Tis gone, and the gleams it has left of its burning 
But deepen the long night of bondage and mourn 


ing, 
‘That dark o'er the kingdoms of earth is returning, 
‘And darkest of all, hapless Erin, o'er theo. 


For high was thy hope, when those glories were 
a 


Around thee, through all the gross clouds of the 
world 
‘When Troth, from her fetters indignantly starting, 
At onee, like a San-burst, her banner unfurl’d.! 
Oh! never shall earth see a moment so splendid! 
‘Then, then—hadone Hymn of Deliverance blended 
‘The tongues of all nations—how sweet had as- 
cended 
‘The first note of Liberty, Erin, from thee! 


But, jhe on those tyrants, who envied the bless- 


‘Aa deseo. fight fen ea 

‘Who, at Death's reeking altar, like furies, caressing 
‘The young hope of Freedom, baptiz’a it in blood. 

‘Then vanish’d for ever that fair, sunny vision, 

Which, spite of the slavish, the cold heart's deri- 

sion, 

Shall long be remember'd, pure, bright, and elysian 

As first it arose, my lost Erin, on thee. 


I SAW FROM THE BEACH. 
EOE en art N ag I. 


shining, 
A bark oer the waters move gloriously on ; 
‘Teame when the sun o'er that beach was declining, 
‘The bark was still there, but the waters were 
gone. 


And such is the fate of our life’s early promise, 
So passing the spring-tide of joy we have known; 
Each wave, that we danc’d on at morning, ebbs 
from us, 
And leaves us, at eve, on the bleak shore alone. 


Ne'cr tell me of glories, serenely adorning 
‘The close of our day, the calm eve of our 
night;— 
Give me back, give me back the wild freshness of 
‘Morning, 
Her clouds and ber tears are worth Evening’s 
Dest light. 
1 The Sun-burat* was the fanciful name given by the 
ancient Irish to the Royal Banner. 
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Os nyt rte tm] 

‘ing, 

‘When passion first wak'd a new life through his 
frame, 

‘And his soul, like the wood, that grows precious 
in burning, 

Gave out all its sweets fo love's exquisite flame, 


FILL THE BUMPER FAIR. 
Frit the bumper fair! 


Fill the bamper fair! 
‘Every drop we sprinkle 

O'er the brow of Care 
‘Smooths away a wrinkle, 


‘Sages can, they say, 

Grasp the lightning’ pinions, 
And bring down its ray 

‘From the starr’d dominions :— 
So we, Sages, sit, 

And, "mid bumpers bright'ning, 
From the Heaven of Wit 

Draw down all its lightning, 


Wouldst thou know what first 
Made our souls inherit 
‘This ennobling thirst 
For wine's celestial spirit ? 
Tt chane’d upon that day, 
‘When, as bards inform us, 
Prometheus stole away 
‘The living fires that warm uss 


‘The carcless Youth, when up 
To Glory’s fount aspiring, 
‘Took nor urn nor enp. 


| Io that rebellious but Bonutlful song," When Erin Arat 
rose," there is, 1 recollect right, the following line :— 


“The dark chain of Silence was throven o'er the deep." 


‘The chain of Silence was a sort of practical ure of rhe- 
torfeamong theanciont Irish. Walker tellaus of “acelebrated 








But ob his joy, when, round 
‘The halls of Heaven spying, 
Among the stars he found 
A bowl of Bacchus lyingt 


‘Some drops were in that bowl, 

Remains of last night's pleasure, 
‘With which the Sparks of Soul 

‘Mix'd their burning treasure. 
Hence the goblet's shower 

Hath such spelis to win ns; 
Hence its mighty power 

O'er that flame within us, 
Fill the bumper fair 

Every drop we sprinkle 
Orer the brow of Care 

Smooths away a wrinkle, 


DEAR HARP OF MY COUNTRY. 
Dear Harp of my Country! in darkness I found 
The coll chin of silence nd hang o'er thee 
‘Wa pry ey pea Harp, T unbound 
And ger hy cine to light, freedom, and 
he wary fe nd he ihc a 


cS: aad ‘d thy fondest, thy liveliest thrill ; 
nt Ue he of sad 


‘That ev'n in thy mirth it wil steal from thee 
still, 


Dear Harp of my Country ! farewell to thy mum- 


ters, 

‘This sweet wreath of song is the last we shall 
twine! 

oy sep wit te sling of i Ea 


‘min woueka by some hand less unworthy than, 
mine; 
If the pulse of the patriot, soldier, or lover, 
"Have throbb'd at our lay, ‘tis thy glory alone; 
Twas but as the wind, passing heedlessly over, 
‘And all the wild sweetness I wak'd was thy own, 


‘contention for precedence between Flan and Gaui near Flas 
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And now in tears we meet again. 
No light of joy hath o'er thee broken, 
Bot, like those Harps whose heav'nly skill 
Of slavery, dark as thine, hath spoken, 
‘Thou hang’st upon the willows still. 


And yet, since last thy chord resounded, 
‘An hour of peace and triumph eame, 


‘She only brought new tears to thee. 


‘Then, who can ask for notes of pleasure, 
‘My drooping Harp, from chords like thine? 
Ales, the lark’s guy morning measure 
‘As ill would sait the swan's decline! 

‘Or how shall I, who love, who bless thee, 
Tnvoke thy hreath for Freedom's strains, 
‘When ev'n the wreaths in which I dress thee, 
Are evily mix'd—half flow're, half chains? 


‘But come—if yet thy frame can borrow 





Of our smiles, of our hopes, *tis the gay sumy 
prime, 
But affection is truest when these fhde away. 


‘When we sce the first glory of youth pass us by, 
Like a leaf om the stream that will uever return 
‘When our cup, which had sparkled with pleasure 


so high, 
First tastes of the other, the dark-flowing urn ; 
‘Then, then is the time when affection holds sway 
‘With a depth and a tenderness joy never knew; 
Love, nurs’d among pleasures, is faithless ns they, 
But the love born of Sorrow, like Sorrow, is true. 


In climes full of sunshine, though splendid the 
flowers, 
‘Their sighs haye no freshness, their odour no 


worth 5 
"Tis the cloud and the mist of our own Isle of 
showers, 
‘That call the rich spirit of fragrancy forth. 
So it is not mid splendour, prosperity, mirth, 
‘That the depth of Love's generous spirit ap- 


pears; 

‘To the sunshine of smiles it may first owe its birth, 

But the soul of its sweetness is drawn out by 
tears. 


AS SLOW OUR SHIP. 


As slow our ship her foamy track 
‘Against the wind was cleaving, 

Her trembling pennant still 1ook'd back 
‘To that dear Isle "twas leaving, 

So loath we part from all we love, 
From all the links that bind us; 

80 turn our hearts as on we Tove, 
To those we've left behind us, 


‘When, round the bowl, of vanish'd years 
‘We talk, with joyous seeming, — 

‘With smiles that might as well be tears, 
So faint, so sad their beaming; 

While mem'ry brings us back again 
Each early tie that twined us, 

Oh, sweets the eup that circles then 
‘To those we've left behind us, 


And when, in other climes, we meet 


And nonght bat love is wanting 5 
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‘We think how great had been our bliss, 
Af Heav’a had but assign’d us 

‘To live and die in seenes like this, 
With some we've left behind us! 


As trav’llers oft look back at eve, 
‘When eastward darkly going, 
‘To gaxe upon that light they leave 
Still faint bohind them glowing,— 
So, when the close of pleasare's day 
‘To gloom hath near consign'd us, 
‘We turn to catch one fading ray 
‘Of joy that's left behind us. 


WHEN COLD IN THE EARTH. 


‘Wares cold in the earth lies the friend thou hast 
lov'd, 
Be his faults and his follies forgot by thee then; 
Or, if from their slumber the veil be remov'd, 
‘Weep o'er them in silence, and close it again. 
And oh! if 'tis pain to remember how far 
From the pathways of light he was tempted to 


To feel the bright presence, and turn 
shame 
From the idols he blindly had 
Over the waves of a life, in eacnorh i, 


Aoi it happicst purely and glowingly smil'd_ 


On his ev’aing horizon, the light was from thee. | 
And thongh, sometimes, the shades of past folly | 


might rise, 
And though falschood again would allure him to 
stray, 
‘He but turn'd to the glory that welt in those eyes, 


And the folly, the falschood, soon vanish'd away, 
As the Priests of the Sun, when their altar grew 


dim, 
At the day-beam alone conld its lustre repair, 
So, if virtue a moment grew languid in him, 
‘He bat flew tothat smile, and rekindled it there. 





REMEMBER THEE. 


Rewennen thee? yes, while there's lifein this heart, 
It shall never forget thee, all lorn as thou art ; 
‘More dear in thy sorrow, thy gloom, and thy 


showers, 

‘Than the restof the world in their supniest hours. 
‘Wert thou all that I wish thee, great, glorious, and 

free, 

First lower of the earth, and first gem of the sea, 
Inmight hail thee with prouder, with happier brow, 
But oh! could I love thee more deeply than now? 
No, thy chains as they rankle, thy blood as it runs, 


But make thoe more painfully dear to thy sons— 
‘Whose hearts, like the young of the desert-bind's 


nest, 
love in each life-drop that flows from thy 
breast. 


WREATH THE BOWL. 


‘Wnearn the bowl 

With flowers of soul, 

‘The brightest Wit can find us ; 
Weill take a fight 
‘Tow'rds heaven to-night, 

And leave dull earth behind us. 
"Should Love amid 
‘The wreaths be hid, 

‘That Joy, th’ enchanter, brings us, 
‘No danger fear, 

‘While wine is near, 

‘Welll drown him if he stings us; 
‘Then, wreath the bowl 
With flowers of sol, 

"The brightest Wit can find us; 
‘We'll take a flight © 
Tow'rds heaven to-night, 

And leave dull earth behind us. 


"Twas nectar fed 
Of old, ‘tis said, 

‘Their Junos, Joves, Apollos ; 
‘And man may brew 
‘Bis nectar too, 

‘The rich receipt’s as follows : 
‘Take wine like this, 
Let looks of bliss 

Around it well be blended, 
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WHENEER [SEE THOSE SMILING EYES, 


‘Wuewe’en I see those smiling eyes, 
‘So full af hope, and joy, and light, 
As if nn elond could ever rise, 
‘To dim a heav'n so parely bright— 
I sigh to think how soon that brow 


‘Por time will come with all its blights, 
“The ruin’d hope, the friend unkind, 
Barerincet tein, 
A chill or burning behind :— 
‘Wille 





IF THOU'LYT BE MINE, 


In thou'lt be ming, the treasures of air, 
Of carth, and sea, shall lie at thy feet ; 
‘Whatever in Fancy’s eye looks fair, 
Or in Hope's sweet masic sounds moet sweet, 
Shall be ours—if thon wilt be mine, love! 


Bright flowers shall bloom wherever we rove, 
A voice divine shall tall in each stream ; 
‘The stars shall look like worlds of love, 
And this earth be all one beautiful dream 
In our eyes—if thou wilt be mine, love! 


And thoughts, whose source is hidden and high, 
Like streams, that come from heaven-ward hills, 
Shall keep our hearts, like meads, that lie 
‘To be bathed by those eternal rills, 
Ever green, if thou wilt be mine, love! 


All this and more the Spirit of Lave 
Can breathe o'er them, who feel his spells; 
‘That heaven, which forms his home above, 
‘He can make on earth, wherever he dwells, 
As thou'lt own,—if thou wilt be mine, love! 


TO LADIES’ EYES. 


‘To Ladies’ eyes around, boy, 

‘We can't refuse, we can't refuse, 
‘Though bright eyes so abound, boy, 

"Tis hard to choose, ‘tis hard to choose, 
For thick as stars that lighten 

Yon airy bow'rs, yon airy bow'rs, 
The countless eyes that brighten 

‘This earth of ours, this earth of ours. 
But fill the eup—where'er, boy, 

‘Our choice may fall, our choice may fall, 
‘We're sure to find Love there, boy, 

So drink them all! so drinie them all! 


Some looks there are #0 holy, 

Wey embe tiie OS 
‘As shining beacons, sole 

To light hea, to Nght to hen’ 
While some—oh! ne'er believe them— 

‘With tempting ray, with tempting ray, 
‘Would lead us (God forgive them!) 

The other way, the other way. 
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But fill the cup—where’er, boy, 
‘Our choice may fall, our choice may fall, 
‘We're sure to find Love there, boy, 


‘So drink them all! so drink them all! 


In eyes we know, in eyes we know, 
‘And lips—but this is telling — 

‘So here they go! so here they go! 
Fill up, fill up—where’er, boy, 

‘Oar choice may fall, our choice may fall, 
‘We're sure to find Love there, boy, 

‘So drink them all! so drink them all! 


FORGET NOT THE FIELD. 


Foncer not the field where they perish'd, 
‘The truest, the last of the brave, 

All gone—and the bright hope we cherish'a 
Gone with them, and quench'd in their grave! 


Oht could we from death but recover 
‘Those hearts as they bounded before, 
In the face of high heay'a to fight over 
That combat for freedom once more; 


Could the chain for an instant be riven 
Which Tyranny flung roand us thea, 
No, ‘tis not in Man, nor in Heaven, 
To let Tyranny bind it again! 


‘But ‘tis past—and, tho’ blazon'd in story 
‘The name of our Victor may be, 

Accurst is the march of that glory 
Which treads o'er the hearts of the free. 


Far dearer the grave or the prison, 
Minmed by one patriot name, 

‘Than the trophies of all, who have risen 
On Liberty's rains to fame, 





4 ‘Tous ter hbitans de Mercure soot vifi.— Plural dex 


Mons. 
* La verre pourra étre pour Véous Fétolle du berger et ba 


= 


THEY MAY RAIL AT THIS LIFE, 
‘Turvy may rail at this life—from the hour T 


‘began it, 
1 found it a life full of kindness and bliss; 
‘And, until they can show me some bappier planet, 
More social and bright, I'l content me with this, 
As long as the world has such lips and such eyes, 
As before me this moment enraptar'd T see, 
‘They may say what they will of their orbs in the 


But this carth is the planet for you, love, and me. 
In Mercury's star, where each moment can bring 
them 


‘New sunshine and wit from the fountain on bigh, 
‘Though the nymphs may have livelicr poets to 

sing them,? 

‘They've uone, even there, more enamour'd thas I, 
‘And, as long as this harp ean be waken’d to love, 
And that eye its divine inspiration shall be, 
‘They may talk as they will of their Edens above, 

But this earth is the planet for you, love, and me, 


In that star of the west, by whose shadowy 
5 h 
At twilight so often we've roam’d through the 


dew, 
} There are maidens, perhaps, who haye bosoms as 
tender, 
And look, in their twilights, as lovely as you.* 
But tho’ they were even more bright than the queen 
Of that isle they inbabit in heaven's blue sea, 


| Where sunshine and smiles must beequally rare, 
Did they want a supply of cold hearts for that 


station, 
Heav'n knows we have plenty on earth we could 


jaa 

Oh! think what 2 world we should have of it here, 
cee nein a 
Were to fly up to Saturn’s comfortless sphere, 

_ Ad leer ert 2 pach etna 


intre des aimours, comme Venus Nest pour noun. — Phra 
des Monde. 




















OH FOR THE SWORDS OF FORMER 
TIME! 


(On for the swords of former time! 
Oh for the men who bore them, 
‘When arm’d for Right, they stood sublime, 
‘And tyrants erouch'd before them: 
‘When free yet, ere coarts began 
‘With honours to enslave him, 
‘The best honours worn by Man 
‘Were those which Virtue gave him. 
Oh for the swords, &e. Ke, 


Oh for the Kings who flourish'd then! 
‘Oh for the pomp that crown’d them, 
‘When hearts and hands of freeborn men 
‘Were all the ramparts round them. 
‘Whes, safe bailt on bosoms true, 
‘The throne was but the centre, 
Round which Love a circle drew, 
‘That Treason durst not enter. 

Oh for the Kings who slourish’d then! 
‘Oh for the pomp that crown’d them, 
‘When hearts and hands of freeborn men 
‘Wore all the ramparts round them! 


8T, SENANUS AND THE LADY. 


ST. SENANUS. | 
“Out haste and leave this sacred isle, 





But legends hint, that had the maid 
‘Till morning’s light delay'd; 

And giv’n the saint one rosy smile, 

She ne'er had left his lonely isle, 


NE'ER ASK THE HOUR. 


‘Nr'sn ask the hour—what is it to as 
‘How Time deals out his treasures ? 

‘The golden moments lent us thas, 
Are not his coin, but Pleasure's, 

If counting them o'er could add to their blisses, 
Ya number each glorious second : 

But momeuts of joy are, like Lesbia's kisses, 
‘Too quick and sweet to be reckon'd, 

‘Then All the cup—what is it to us 
‘How Time his circle measures ? 

‘The fairy hours we call up thus, 
Obey no wand, but Pleasure's. 


Young Joy ne'er thought of counting hours, 
Till Care, one summer's morning, 

Set up, among his smiling Lowers, 

A dial, by way of warning. 

Bat Joy loved better to gaze on the sun, 

‘As Jong as its light was glowing, 

‘Than to watch with old Care how the shadow stole 


on, 
And how fast that light was going, 
So fill the cap—what is it to us 
How ‘Time his circle mensures ? 
The fairy hours we call up thus, 
Obey no wand, but Pleasure’s, 


SAIL ON, SAIL ON. 


Sax on, sail on, thoo fearless bark — 
‘Wherever blows the welcome wind, 

Tt cannot lead to scenes more dark, 
‘More sad than those we leave behind. 


‘See the deta Sanct. Hid, page 610. 

“According to Dr. Letwich, St. Senanus was no lest a per= 
sonage than the river Shanon ; but O'Connor and other 
antiquarians deny the metamorphove indignantly. 
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Each wave that passes seems to say, 
“Though death beneath our smile may be, 
™ Less cold we nre, less false than they, 
© Whose smiling wreek'd thy hopes and thee.” 


Sail on, sail on,—through endless space— 
Through calm—through tempest—stop no 
‘The stormiest sea’s a resting place [more : 
‘To him who leaves such hearts on shore. 
Or— if some desert land we meet, 
‘Where never yet false-hearted men 
Profun’d a world, that else were sweet, — 
‘Then rest thee, bark, but not till then. 


‘THE PARALLEL. 


Yas, sad one of Sion', if closely resembling, 
Im shame and in sorrow, thy wither’d-np heart — 
If drinking deep, deep, of the same * cup of trem- 
bling” 
Could makeus thy children, our parent thou art. 


Like thee doth our nation lie conquer'd and broken, 


Remember the bright things th 
of old. 


Yet hadst thou thy vengeance—yet came there | 


the morrow, 
‘That shines ont, at Ist, onthe longest dark night, 
When the sceptre, that smote thee with slavery 
and sorrow, 
‘Was shiver'd at once, like a reed, in thy sight, 


} ‘These verses were written ater the perusal of a treatise 
by Me. Harailton, professing to prove that the Trish were er\- 
inally Jews. 

2+ Tler sun Is gone down while it was yot day.” 


‘When that eup, which for others the proud Golden 
4 


City 
‘Had brimm’d full of bitterness, drench’d her 


‘own lips 5 
And the world she had trampled on heard, without 
pity, 
‘Thebowl in her halls,and the ery from her ships. 


‘When the curse Heaven keeps for the haughty 
came over 
‘Her merchants rapacious, her rulers unjast, 
And, a ruin, at last, for the earthworm to cover, * 
‘The Lady of Kingtoms® lay low in the dust, 


DRINK OF THIS CUP. 


‘Durex of this cup; you'll find there's a spell in 
Its every drop ‘“gainst the ills of mortality ; 
‘Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen ! 
‘Her cap was a fiction, but this is reality, 
| Would you forget the dark world we are 
Tust taste of the bubble that gleams on the top of 
ity 





n, | But would you rise above earth, till akin 


‘To Immortals themselves, you must drain every 
drop of 


| Send round the eup—for ob, there's a spell in 


Its every drop ‘gainst the ills of mortality; 


j farsepbiepceyticre er eo 
re) lima oun vie Aum ck be 


"With the balm and the tiloom of her kindlit 
weather, 
| This wonderful juice from its core was distill'd 
To enliven such hearts a6 are here brought to- 


gether. 
‘Then drink of the cup— you'll find there's aspell 
in 
Its every drop “gainst the ills of mortality 
‘Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen 
Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality. 
{How hatte eprenor eased th geese!” 


“Thou shalt no more be ealled the Lady of Kingdoms” 
Traiah, xivil. 5, 
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And though, perhaps—but breathe it to no one— 
Like liquor the witch brew sat midnight so awful, 
‘This philter in secret was first taught to flow on, 
‘Yet ‘tis n't less potent for being unlawful. 
And, ev'n though it taste of the smoke of that flame, 
‘Which in silence extracted its virtue forbidden — 
Fill op—there’s a fire in some hearts T could name, 
‘Which may work too its charm, though as law- 
Yess and hidden. 
So drink of the cup— for oh there's a spell in 
is every drop “guiust the ills of mortality; 
‘Talc of the cordial that sparkled for Helen ! 
‘Her cup was a fietion, but this is reality. 


‘THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 
‘Down in the valley come meet me to-night, 


Bat, for the world, let no one be nigh, 
‘Lest haply the stars should deccive me ; 
Sach seerets between you and me and the sky 

Should never go further, believe me. 


‘tat that bour the heav'ns be not dim, 





OH, YE DEAD! 


‘Why leave you thus your graves, 
In far off fields and waves, 
Where the worm snd the sea-bird oaly know your 
bed, 
‘To haunt this spot where all 
‘Those eyes that wept your fill, 
And the hearts that wail'd you, like your own, lie 
dead? 


It is trae, it is true, we are shadows cold and wan ; 
And the fairand the brave whom we Jov’d on earth: 


fare gone 5 
Bat still thus ev'n in death, 
‘So sweet the living breath 
Of the fields and the flow’rs in our youth we wan- 
der'd o'er, 
‘That ere, condemn’d, we go 
‘To froeze ‘mid Heela’s snow, 
‘We would taste it awhile, and think we live once 
moret 


O'DONOHUE’S MISTRESS, 


Or all the fair months, that round the sun 

In light-link’d dance their circles run, 
‘Sweet May, shine thon for m 

For still, when thy carliest beams arise, 

‘That youth, who beneath the blue lake lies, 
Sweet May, returns to me, 


Of all the bright haunts, where daylight leaves 
Its lingering smile on golden eves, 
Fair Lake, thou'rt dearest to me 5 
For when the last April sun grows dim, 
‘Thy Nainds prepare his steed for him 
‘Who dwells, bright Lake, in thee. 
the lake on ie faroutite white horse, to the yound of tweet 


‘unearthly music, and preceded dy eroups of oaths and 
‘maldens, who fung wreaths of delicate spring flowers in his 


slonary chieftain, 
‘andat last, nat of fosualty, ou a May-morning throw herself 
‘nto the lake. 
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Of all the proud steeds, that ever bore And there we shall have our feast of tears, 
‘Young plumed Chiefs on sea or shore, And many a cup in silence pour; 
‘White Steed, most joy to thee ; Our guests, the shades of former years, 
‘Who still, with the first young glance of spring, ‘Our toasts, to lips that bloom no more. 
From under that glorious lake dost bring 
‘My love, my chief, to me. ‘There, while the myrtle’s withering boughs 
‘Their lifeless leaves around us shed, 
‘While, white as the sail some bark unfurls, ‘We'll brim the bowl to broken vows, 
‘When newly launch’d, thy long mane curls, To friends long lost, the changed, the dead. 
Fair Steed, as white and free 5 Or, while some blighted laurel waves 
And spirits, from all the lake's deep bowers, Its branches o'er the dreary spot, 
Glide o'er the blue wave scattering flowers, ‘We'll drink to those neglected graves, 
‘Around my love and thee, ‘Where valour sleeps, unnam'd, forgot. 


Of all the sweet deaths that maidens die, 
‘Whose lovers beneath the cold wave lie, 
‘Most sweet that death will be, 
‘Which, under the next May evening's light, rime, res: ONET a 
‘When thou and thy steed are lost to sight, 7 
Dear love, Tl die for thee, ‘Tus daviing of nord tha agama? 

‘The night's long hours still find me thinking 

Of thee, thee, only thee, 

‘When friends are met, and goblets erown'd, 
ECHO. And smiles are near, that once enchanted, 
Unreach'd by all that sanshine roand, 

‘My soal, like some dark spot, is haunted 

‘How sweet the answer Echo makes 
‘To music at night, By thee, theo, only thee, 
‘When, rous’d by lute or horn, she wakes, Ee 
And far uway, o'er lawns and lakes, tyes? dacretde: path could waken 
ws ge ___Bor thee, thee, only thee. 
Yet Love hath echoes trner far, ne cin Wy ie ieee 
‘And far more sweet, To th’ ocean hurries, resting never, 
‘Than cer beneath the moonlight's star, Bess ples arat re ee ae 
Of horn, or lute, or soft guitar, TTo die thee only am 
The songs repeat. 


os, T have not a joy but of thy bringing, 
ee roe oes, | di pein Seat coos emote Sea 
ping ehontr From thee; thee, only thee. 
sigh that’s breath'a for one to hear, jks eutectic 
Is by that one tht only dea, The der ee 
Senay age ees) ‘This heart, howe'er the world may wake 
‘ts grief, its sara, can but be broken 
By thee, thee, only thee, 





OH BANQUET NOT. 


‘On banquet not in those shining bowers, 


‘Where Youth resorts, but come tome: | SHALL THE HARP, THE: SILENT. 
For mine's a garden of faded flowers, 5 sR 


‘More fit for sorrow, for age, und thee, ‘Sua the Harp, then, be silent, when he who first 


gare 
1 The Dosimen a Killarney cll those waves w 
[0 ganglion beblanchiord a 





eyes? 
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Shall a Minstrel of Erin stand mute by the grave, 
SO cae emeteen otaens len Patios 
i? 



















‘No—faint tho’ the death-song may fall from his lips, 
bi apne Hasson may with sda 


et, yet sal ua aid aaiws clips, 
And proclaim to the world what s star hath 
‘been lost ;—! 


‘What a union of all the affections and powers 


‘Oh, who that loves Erin, or who that ean see, 
‘Throngh the waste of her annals, that epoch 
sublime— 


Like 3 pyramid rais'd in the desert— where he 
Ani his glory stand out to the eyes of all time; 


‘That one locid interval, snatch’d from the gloom 
And the madness of ages, when filld with his soul, 

A. Nation o‘erleap’d the dark bounds of her doom, 
And foronessered instant, touch’d Liberty's goal? 

al ond tb ‘hath beard bim—hath drank at 


Ott wonderfal louence, all Eia's ors, 
‘Tn whose high-thonghted daring, the fire, and the 


force, 
And the yet untam'd spring of her spirit are 
shown? 


‘that shone through, 
‘As clear as the brook’s “stone of lustre,” and gave, 
‘With the flash of the gem, its solidity too. 


‘Who, that ever approach’d him, when free from 
‘the crowd, 


‘Tn.a home full of love, he delighted to tread 
(ace al al la las 


Res eats stew ie for his 
head — aig 








In the calm of retreat, in the grandeur of strife, 
‘Whether shining or clouded, still high and the 
same, — 
‘Oh no, not a heart, that e’er knew him, bat mourns 
Deep, deep o'er the grave, where such glory is 
‘shrin’d — 
O'er a monument Fame will preserve, ‘mong the 
urns 
Of the wisest, the bravest, the best of mankind! 





OH, THE SIGHT ENTRANCING. 


And plumes, in the gay wind dancing! 
‘When hearts are all high beating, 


And plumes, in the gay wind dancing. 
‘Yet, ‘tis not helm or feather— 


‘Leave pompe to those who need ‘em — 
Give man but heart and freedou, 
‘And proud he braves 
‘The gaudiest slaves 
‘That crawl where monarchs lead ’em, 
‘The sword may pieree the beaver, 
Stone walls in time may sever, 
"Tis mind alone, 
Worth steel and stone, 
That keeps men free for ever. 
‘Oh that sight entrancing, 
‘When the morning’s beam is glancing, 
Over files array'd 
‘With helm and blade, 
‘And in Preedom's cause advancing! 
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SWEET INNISFALLEN. 


Swaer Innisfallen, fare thee well, 

May calm and sunshine long be thine! 
‘How fair thou art let others tell, — 

To feel how fuir shall long be mine, 


‘Sweet Innisfullen, long shall dwell 
In memory’s dream that sunny smile, 

‘Which o'er thee om that evening fell, 
When first I saw thy fairy isle. 


“Twas light, indeed, too blest for one, 
‘Who had to turn to paths of eare— 

‘Through crowded haunts again to run, 
‘And leave thee bright and silent there; 


No more unto thy shores to come, 
But, on the world’s rude ocean tost, 

Dream of thee sometimes, as a home 
Of sunshine he had seen and lost. 


Far better in thy weeping hours 
‘To part from thee, as I do now, 

‘When mist is o’er thy blooming bowers, 
Like sorrow’s veil on beanty’s brow. 


For, though unrivall’d still thy grace, 
"Thon dost not look, as then, too bles, 
Bat thus in shadow, seem’st a place 
‘Where erring man might hope to rest — 


Might hope to rest, and find in thee 
‘A gloom like Eden's, on the day 

He left its shade, when cvery tree, 
Like thine, hung weeping o'er his wa 


‘Weeping or smiling, lovely isle! 
And all the lovelier for thy tears— 
For though but rare thy sunny smile, 
"Tis heav'n's own glance when it appears. 


Like fecling hearts, whose joys are few, 
Bat, when indeed they come, divine— 
‘The brightest Light the sun e'er threw 
Ts lifeless to one gleam of thine! 


"TWAS ONE OF THOSE DREAMS.' 


“Twas one of those dreams, that by music are| 


‘brought, 
Like a bright summer haze, o'er the poet's warm 
thought — 


1 Written daring a vist to Lord Keomare, at Killarney. 


When, lost in the future, hus soul wanders on, 
‘And all of this life, bat its sweetness, is gone, 


‘The wild notes he heard o'er the water were those 
‘He had tanght tosing Erin's dark bondage and woes, 
‘And the breath of the bugle now wafted them o'er 
From Dinis’ greea isle, to Glena's wooded shore, 
‘He listen’ —while, high o'er the eagle’s rode nest, 
‘The lingering sounds on their way lov’d to rest; 
‘at dase ene bet hen ene 


‘Ani oth to let song mo eachessingespion 

Tt seem'd as if ev'ry sweet note, that died here, 

‘Was again brought to life in some airier sphere, 
Sere beara i thou by whan Ga em ote 
hei had oped pon srt al Sea EET 
Oh faire i f, while list'ning to musie, whose 
seem 10 0 to sce aoe, charm against 


death, 
He should feel a proad Spirit within him proclaim, 
Even so shalt thou live in the echoes of Fame: 


, 


“ Even $0, tho’ thy mem'ry should now die away, 

|“ "Twill be eanght up again in some happier day, 

/# And the hearts and the voiees of Erin prolong, 

“Through the answering Future, thy name and 
‘thy song.” 


FAIREST! PUT ON AWHILE, 


| -Farmesr! put on awhile 
‘These pinions of light U bring thee, 
And o'er thy own Green Isle 
Tn fancy let me wing thee, 
Never did Ariel’s plume, 
At golden sunset hover 
Over scenes so fall of bloom, 
‘As I shall waft thee over. 


Fields, where the Spring delays, 
And fearlessly meets the ardour 
Of the warm Summer's gaze, 
71 oly hor Gam pu 
Rocks, through myrtle boughs ? 
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Islets, so fredhily fair, Shame, oh ehame unto thee, 
‘That never hath bird come nigh them, Ti ever thou see'st that day, 
But from his course through air ‘Whea a cup of lip shall woo thee, 
He hath been wou down by them;—t And tum untouch’il away ! 
‘Types, «weet maid, of thee, ‘Then, quick! we have but a second, 
‘Whose look, whose blush inviting, Fill round, fill round, while you may; 
Never did Love yet tee For Time, the chal, hath beckon’d, 
‘From Heav's, without slighting. And we must sway, away! 
Lakes, where the pearl lies hid,» 
And eaves, where the gem is sleeping, — 
‘Bright as the tears thy lid 
Lets fall in lonely weeping, 
Gleas}, where Ovean comes, AND DOTH NOT A MEETING LIKE THIS, 
‘To ‘scape the wild wind’s rancour, 
And Harbours, worthiest homes Axo doth not a meeting like this make amends, 
‘Where Freedom's fleet can anchor, Porallthelong years I've been wand'ting away— 
‘To see thus around me my youth's early friends, 
‘Then, if, while scenes so grand, AAs smiling and kind as in that happy day? 
‘So beautiful, shine before thee, ‘Though haply o'er someof your brows, as o'ermine, 
‘Pride for thy own dear land ‘The snoy-fall of time may be stealing—what 
Should haply be stealing o'er thee, then? 
‘Ob, let grief come first, Like Alps in the sunset, thus lighted by wine, 
+ O'er pride itself victorious — Weill wear the gay tinge of youth's roses again, 
‘Thinking how man hath eurst 
‘What Heaven had made co glorious! ‘What soften’ remembrances come o'er the heart, 


QUICK! WE HAVE BUT A SECOND. 


Qetox! we have but a second, 

Fill round the cup, while you mays 
For Time, the chuzl, hath beckan'd, 
And we must away, away! 


‘Then, quick! we have but a second, 
Fill roand the cup, while you may; 

‘For Time, the churl, hath beckon'd, 
‘And we must away, away! 








In gazing on those we've been lost to so long! 
‘Thesorrows, the joys, of which once they were part, 
Still round them, like visionsof yesterday, throng, 
As letters some hand hath invisibly trac'd, 
‘When held to the lame wil steal outan thesight, 
‘So many a feeling, that long seem’d effae’d, 
‘The warmth of a moment like this brings to 
fight. 
And thus, as in memory's bark we shall glide, 
‘To visit the scenes of our boyhood anew, 
‘Though oft we may see, locking down on the tide, 
‘The wreck of full many s hope shining through ; 
Yet still, as in fancy we point to the flowers, 
‘That once made a garden of all the gay shore, 
Deceiv'd for a moment, we'll think them still ours, 
And breathe the fresh air of life's morning once 
‘more, + 


So brief our existence, a glimpse, at the most, 
Is all we can have of the few we hold dear; 
And oft even joy is unheeded snd lost, 
For want of some heart, that could echo it, near. 


‘Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, of a considerable quan 
{ty of Irish pearls." — O'Halloran. 
2 Glengarit. 
‘+ Jours charmans, quand Je sooge 2 vos heureux instans, 
Te penas remontor le Bouve de mes ans 5 
‘Remon cur, enchanté sur aa rive Geurie, 
Tespire encore Mair pur du matin de la ri, 
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Ab, well may we hope, when this short life is gone, 
‘To meet in some world of more permanent bliss, 

For a smile, or a grasp of the hand, hast'ning on, 
As all we enjoy of each other in this, 


But, come, the more rare such delights to the heart, 
‘The more we should weleome and bless them the 
more; 
‘They're ours, when we meet,— they are lost when 
we part, 
Like birds that bring summer, and fly when ‘is 
oer. 
‘Thus citeling the cup, hand in hand, ere we drink, 
‘Let Sympathy pledge us, thro’ pleasure, thro’ 


pain, 
‘That, fast as a feeling but touches one link, 
‘Her magic shall send it direct thro’ the chain. 


‘THE MOUNTAIN SPRITE. 


In yonder valley there dwelt, alone, | 
A youth, whose moments had ealmly flown, ) 
Till spells eame o'er him, and, day and night, — | 
‘He was haunted and watch'd by a Mountain Sprite, | 


As onee, by moonlight, he wander'd o'er 
‘The golden sands of that island shore, 

A foot-print sparkled before his sight — 
"Twas the fairy foot of the Mountain Sprite ! 


Beside a fountain, one sunny day, 
As bending over the stream he lay, 
‘There peep'd down o'er him two eyes of light, 
And he saw in that mirror the Mountain Spr 


He turn'd, but, lo, like w startled bird, 
‘That spirit fled !—and the youth but heard 


One night, still haunted by that bright look, 
‘The boy, bewilder'd, his pencil took, 
And, guided only by memory's light, 
Drew the once-seen form of the Mountain Sprite, | 


“ Oh thou, who lovest the shadow,” cried 
whisp ring by his side, 


’ 


lend Ms 
p-13.—The alncere pleat 

fleman my frend, is much ent 

4 too good an American, to hare admitted me s0 readily to 
‘such a distinction, iT be had not known that my feelings to- 
‘wards the great and free country that gave him birth, have | 
‘been Tong such as every real lover ofthe liberty and happiness 
‘ofthe human race must entertain. 








2" Thomas, the belr of the Desmond family, lind acci- 


“ Now turn and see,"—here the youth's delight 
‘Seal’d the rosy lips of the Mountain Sprite. 


Of all the Spirits of land and sea,” 

‘Then rapt he murmur’d, “ there’s none like thee, 
* And oft, oh oft, may thy foot thus light 

“ In this lonely bower, sweet Mountain Sprite!” 


AS VANQUISH'’D ERIN. 


As vanquish’ Erin wept beside 
‘The Boyne’s ill-fated river, 

‘She saw where Discord, in the tide, 
Had dropp'd his loaded quiver. 

“Lie hid,” she cried, * ye yenom'd darts, 
“Where mortal eye may shun you; 


But vain her wish, her weeping yain,— 

_ As Time too well hath taught ber— 

Each year the Fiend returns again, 
And dives into that water ; 

And brings, triumphant, from beneath 
His shafts of desolation, 

And sends them, wing’d with worse than death, 
‘Through all her madd'ning nation, 


| Alas for her who sits and mourns, 


Ev'n now, beside that river— 
Unwearied still the Fiend returns, 
And stor'd is still his quiver. 


Ba ealy boon eas ot that flood, 


‘The Demon answer, “ Never |” 


DESMOND'S SONG.® 


By the Feal’s wave benighted, 
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‘To thy door by Love lighted, fo teauag hdr tunt os tas oe AEE 
LT first saw those eyes, are, 
‘Some voice whisper'd o'er me, ‘There's a light round thy heart which is lovelier 
‘As the threshold I erost, far: 
‘There was rain before me, It is not that cheek —"tis the soul dewning clear 
If Lov'd, I was lost. ‘Thro’ ite innocent blush makes thy beauty 80 dear j 
AAs the sky we look up to, though glorious and fair, 
Love came, and brought sorrow Islook'd up to the more, because Heaven lies there! 
‘Too soon in his train ; 
‘Yet so sweet, that to-morrow 
“Twere welcome again. 
Ferien honld toy 1 WISH 1 WAS BY THAT DIM LAKE. 
I wisn I was by that dim Lake,! 
‘Where sinful souls their farewell take 
Of this vain world, and half-way lie 
In death's cold shadow, ere they die, 
‘There, there, far from thee, 
Deceitful world, my home should bes 
‘Where, come what might of gloom snd pain, 


False hope should ne'er deceive again, 


‘The lifeless sky, the mournful sound 

Of unseen waters falling round ; 

‘The dry leaves, quiv'ring o'er my head, 
Like man, unquiet ev'n when dead ! 
‘These, ay, these shall wean, 

‘My soul from life's deluding scene, 

And tara each thought, o'ercharg’d with 
Like willows, downward tow'rds the tomb. 


As they, who to their couch at night 
Would win repose, first quench the light, 
So must the hopes, that keep this breast 
Awake, be quench’d, ere it ean rest 

Cold, cold, this heart must grow, 
‘Unmov'd by either joy or woe, 

Like freeaing founts, where all that's thrown. 
Within their current turns to stone. 


SHE SUNG OF LOVE. 


Sux sung of Love, while o'er her lyre 
‘The rosy rays of evening fell, 


Tt war," as the sume writer tolls ur, “ oneof themontdis- 
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As if to feed, with their soft fire, ‘Dreaming of music he sInmber’d the while 
‘The soul within that trembling shell. ‘Till faint from his lip a soft melody broke, 

‘The same rich light hung o'er her check, And Venus, enchanted, Iook’d on with a smile, 
‘And play'd around those lips that sung i 

‘And spoke, as flowers would sing and speak, 
If Love could lend their leaves a tongue. 


ing; 
‘But soon the West no longer burn’d, Souls here, like planets in Heaven, 
Each rosy ray from heav'a withdrew ; By harmony’slaws alone arekept moving. 
And, when to gaze again I turn'd, 
‘The minstrel’ form seem'd fading too. 
As if her light and heav'n’s were one, 
‘The glory all had left that frame ; 
‘And from her glimmering lips the tone, 
‘As from a parting spirit, came. 


‘Who ever lov'd, but had the thought ‘Twovem humble the banquet to which I invite 


‘That he and all he lov’d must part? thee, 

Fill'd with this fear, I few and caught ‘Thou'lt find there the best a poor bard can eom- 
‘The fading image to my heart — mand 

And cried, “ Oh Love! is this thy doom ? Eyes, beaming with welcome, shall throng round, 
“ Oh tight of youth's resplendent day! "to light thee, ; 7 

“ Must ye then lose your golden bloom, | Love serve the feast with his own willing 
“ And thus, like sunshine, die away ?” hand. 


And though Fortune may seem to have tara’ 
| from the dwelling 


: Of him thou reganlest her favouring ray, 
SING—SING— MUSIC WAS G | Thou wilt find there a gift, all her treasures ex- 


THOUGH HUMBLE THE BANQUET. 


+b, proudly he feels, hath ennobled his way 
To brighten the gay, and i 

Souls here, like planets in Heaven, : is that freedom of mind, which so valgar do- 
By harmony’s lavs alone are kept moving. z 

‘Beauty may boast of her eyes and her cheeks, the path a pare conscience ap- 
But Love from the lips his trae archery ~w Proves; | 

And she, who but feathers the dart when he ih ge i hea wi 


"Haus prerdelap course to th ligha whist W 
loves. 


‘Tobrightenthe gay,and kindle theo Tis this makes the pride of his bumble retreat, 
Souls here, like planets in Heav | And, with this, though of all other tresses 
By harmony’s lawsalone are kept ereav'd, 
The breeze of his garden to him is more sweet 
When Love, rock'd by his mother, ‘Than the costliest incense that Pomp eer T* 
Lay sleeping as calm as slumber could make him, ceiv'd. | 
© Hush, hush,” said Venus, “no other » 
™ Sweet voice bat his own is worthy to wake | Then, come,—if a board so untempting hak 


him.” power 
‘To win thee from grandeur, its best shall be 
| The thought here was suggested by some beantul lines i 


thine 5 
in Mr Hogert's Poem of Haman Life, begianing-— x ace 
* Now th meri ing eM sh rome ui long ie ReneS hap, 
Tanned or dower, 








{wouldeote tie etre sessed no arto ps my | WHS smiling, will blend her bright weleame wih 
ountenanee. mine. 


‘own humble imitation of out of 

















‘Whose sounds, in this sad memory, 
‘Long buried dreams shall raise ;— 
‘Some lay that tells of vanish’d fame, 
‘Whose light once round us shone 5 
‘Of noble pride, now turn'd to shame, 
And hopes for ever gone. — 
Sing, sad Harp, thus sing to mes 


‘Now mute and mould’ring all ;— 
But, no; they would but wake to weep 
‘Their children’s slavery ; 
‘Then leave them in their dreamless sleep, 
‘The dead, ut least, are free !— 
Hush, hush, sad Harp, that dreary tone, 
‘That knell of Freedom's day ; 
Or, listening to its death-like moan, 
‘Let me, too, die away. 


SONG OF THE BATTLE EVE. 





With its tears we'll chase away our own, boy, 


our owns 
With its tears we'll chase away our own, 


But daylight’s stealing on;— 
‘The last that o'er us shoue 
Saw our children around us play ; 
‘The next—ah! where shall we 
‘And those rosy urchins be? 
‘But—no matter— grasp thy sword and away, 
doy, away 5 
No matier—agrasp thy sword and away ! 


Let those, who brook the chain 
Of Saxon or of Dane, 
Iguobly by their firesides stay ; 
One sigh to home be given, 
One heartfelt prayer to heaven, 
‘Then, for Erin and her cause, boy, hurra! 
hhurra! hurra! 
‘Then, for Erin and her cause, hurra! 


THE WANDERING BARD. 


‘Waar life like that of the bard ean be,— 
‘The wandering bard, who roams us free 

As the mountain lark that o'er him sings, 
‘And, like that lark, a music brings 

Within him, where'er he comes or goes,— 

A fount that for ever flows ! 

‘The world’s to him like come play-ground, 
Where fairies dance their moonlight round ;— 
If dimm’a the turf where late they trod, 

‘The elves but seek some greener sod ; 

‘So, when less bright his scene of glee, 

‘To another away flies he! 


Oh, what would have been young Beauty's doom, 
Without a bard to fix her bloom? 

‘They tell us, in the moon's bright round, 
‘Things lost in this dark world are found 5 
So charms, on earth long pase'd and gone, 
In the poet's lay live on,— 

‘Would ye have smiles that ne'er grow dim? 
You've only to give them all to him, 

‘Who, with but a touch of Faney's wand, 
‘Can lend them life, this life beyond, 

‘And fix them high, in Poesy’s sly, — 
Young stars that never die! 
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Then, welcome the bard where'er he comes, — 
For, though he hath countless airy homes, 
‘To which his wing exenrsive roves, 

Yet still, from time to time, he loves 

‘To light upon earth and find such cheer 
As brightens our banquet here. 

‘No matter how far, how fleet he flies, 
You've only to light up kind young eyes, 
Such signal-fires as here are given, — 
And down he'll drop from Faney’s heaven, 
‘The minute such call to love or mirth 
Proclaims he's wanting on earth ! 


ALONE IN CROWDS TO WANDER ON. 


Azone in crowds 10 wander on, 
And feel that all the charm is gone 
Which voices dear and eyes belov'd 
Shed roand us once, where'er we rov'd— 
‘This, this the doom must be 
‘Of all who've lov'd, and liv'd to see 
‘The few bright things they thought would stay 
For ever near them, die away. 

i 
‘Tho? fairer forms around us throng, 


‘Their smiles to others all belong, 


And want that 
Ronnd those the 


‘The long-knowa voiee—where are they now? 
Thus ask still, nor ask in vai 


‘The silence answers all too plain. 


which hae 


‘Oh, what is Fancy’s magic worth, 

If all her art cannot eall forth 

‘One bliss like those we felt of old 
From lips now mute, and eyes j cold ? 
No, no,—her spell is vain, — - 
As soon could she bring back again 
‘Those eyes themselves from out the grave, 
As wake again one bliss they gave. 


I'VE A SECRET TO TELL THEE. 


I've a secret to tell thee, bat hush 
Ob! not where the world its 


1 Gad of Silsuce, thus plctured by the Eeyptians. 
Milesiusremennbered the remarkable prediction of the 
principal Druid, who foretold thet the postrity of Cadelue 


Til seek, to whisper it in thine ear, 

‘Some shore where the Spirit of Silence sleeps ; 
Where summer's wave unmarm'ring dies, 

Nor fay can hear the fountain's gush ; 
Where, if but a note her night-bird sighs, 

‘The rose saith, chidingly, “ Hush, sweet, hush !* 


‘There, amid the deep silence of that hour, 
‘When stars can be heard in ocean dip, 
Thyself shall, under some rosy bower, 
Sit mute, with thy finger om thy lip: 
Like him, the boy !, who born among, 
|The flowers that on the Nile-stream blush, 
Sits ever thus,—his only song 
‘To earth and heaven, * Hush, all, hush!” 


SONG OF INNISFAIL. 


‘Tue came from a land beyond the sea, 
And now o'er the westera main 

Set sail, in their good ships, gallantly, 
‘From he sunny land of Spain, 
Ob, where's the Isle we've seen in dreams, 

"Our destin’d home or grave?” 

‘Thus sung they as, by the morning's beams, 

‘They swept the Atlantic wave. 


And, lo, where afur o'er ocean shines 
A sparkle of radiant green, 

As thongh in that deep lay emerald mines, 
Whose light throngh the wave was seen. 
‘Tis Innisfail’—"tis Innisfail!" 

Rings o'er the echoing seas 

While, bending to heav'a, the warriors hail 

‘That home of the brave and free. 


Then turn'd they unto the Eastern wave, 
‘Where now their Day-God's eye 
A look of such sanny omen gave 
As lighted up sea and sky. 
Nor frown was seen through sky or sa, 
Nor tear o'er leaf or sod, 
| When first on their Isle of Destiny 
Onur great forefuthers trod. 


should obtain the possession of a Western Island (which wat 
Ireland), and chere inhabit." —, 

4 The Inland of Destiny, one of the ancient ramen of fm 
and. 
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THE NIGHT DANCE. 


the gay harp! see the moon is on high, 
ts true to her beam as the tides of the 


an, 

‘earts, wheu they feel the soft light of her 
ie 

the mate call, and heave into motion, 


und notes —the gayest, the lightest, 
ver took wing; when heav'n look’d bright- 


t City of Statues described by romancers, 
ting its spell, even stone would be stirr’d, 
tatues themselves all start into dancers ! 


‘n delay, with such sounds in our ears, 
he flower of Beauty’s own garden before 


= 
tars overhead leave the song of their 


with eye like a sunbeam and foot like a 
vather, 


‘ace, like the Hours to the music of May, 
ingle sweet song and sunshine together ! 


ERE ARE SOUNDS OF MIRTH. 


re sounds of mirth in the night-nir ring- 





Shall a bard, whom not the world in arms 
Conld bend to tyranny’s rude controul, 

‘Thus quail, at sight of woman's charms, 
‘And yield to smile his freeborn soul? 


Thus sung the sage, while, slyly stealing, 
‘The nymphs their fetters around him east, 
And, — their laughing eyes, the while, coneeal- 


ing,— 
Led Freedom's Bard their slave at last, 

For the Poet's heart, still prone to loving, 
‘Was like that rock of the Druid race, ! 

‘Which the geatlest touch at once set moving, 
But all earth's power couldn't cast from its base, 





OH! ARRANMORE, LOV'D ARRAN- 
MORE. 


On! Arranmore, lov'd Arranmore, 
How oft I dream of thee, 
And of those days when, by thy shore, 
T wander'd young and free. 
Full many a path P've tried, since then, 
‘Through pleasure’s flowery maze, 
But ne'er could find the bliss again 
T felt in those sweet days. 


How blithe upon thy breezy cliffs 
At sunny morn I've stood, 

With heart as bounding as the skiffs 
‘That danc'd along thy flood ; 

Or, when the western wave grew bright 
‘With daylight’s parting wing, 

Have sought that Eden in its tight 
‘Which dreaming poets sing ;—* 


‘That Eden where th’ immortal brave 
‘Dwell in a land serene,— 

‘Whose bow'rs beyond the shining wave, 
At sunset, oft are seen. 

Ab dream too full of sadd’ning troth! 
‘Those mansions o'er the main 

‘Are like the hopes I bailt in youth, — 
“As sunny and as vain! 


Ruchanted Island, the Paradise of the Pagan Irish, and con- 
cerning which they relate a number of romantic stories." — 
Beaufort's Ancient Topography of Ireland. 
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LAY HIS SWORD BY HIS SIDE, 


Lax his sword by his side’, it hath serv'd him too 
well 
‘Not to rest near his pillow below; 
‘To the last moment trae, from his hand ere it fell, 
Its point was still turn’d to a flying foe, 
Fellow-labrers in life, let them slumber in death, 
Bide by side, as becomes the reposing, brave,— 
‘Thatsword which he loved sill unbroke initssheath, 
And himself unsubdued in his grave. 


‘Yet panse—for, in fancy, a still voice I hear, 
As if breath’d from his brave heart's remains ;— 
Faint echo of that which, in Slavery’s ear, 
Once sounded the war-word, “Burst your 
chains!" 
Anil it cries, from the grave where the heroliesdeep, 
* Tho' theday of your Chieftain for ever hath set, 
“ 0 leave not his sword thus inglorious to sleep, — 
Te hath vietory’s life in it yet ! 


“ Shouldsomealien, unworthy such weaponto wield, 
“ Dare to touch thee, my own gallaut 
“ Then rest in thy sheath, like a talisman seal'd, 
cehainless lord. 
“ But, if grasp'd by a hand that bath learn’d the 
proud ase 
“ Of a falchion, like thee, on the battle- 


OH, COULD WE Do WITH THIS Wo! 


. OF OURS, 


‘Ou, could we do with this world of ours — 


| Thvas the custom of the anclent Trish, fn the manner of 
the Scythlans, to bury the favourite swore of thelr heroes 
‘along with ther, 

¥ The Palace of Fin Mac-Cumhal (tho Ftogal of Mac- 
Person) im Leinster. It was built on the top of the hill, 
‘which has retained from thence the naine ofthe Hill of Allen, 


Like those gay flies that wing through air, 
‘And in themselves a lastre bear, 
A stock of light, still ready there, 
‘Whenever they wish to use its 
So, in this world I'd make for thee, 
‘Our hearts should all like fire-flies be, 
And the flash of wit or poesy 
Break forth whenever we choose it, 


While ey'ry joy that glads our sphere 
Hath still some shadow hoy'ring near, 
In this new world of ours, my dear, 
‘Such shadows will all be omitted :-— 
Unless they're like that racefil one, 
‘Which, when thou'rt dancing in the sun, 
Suill near thee, leaves a charm upon 
Each spot where it hath flitted ! 


‘THE WINE-CUP IS CIRCLING. 


‘Tue wine-cup is citeling in Aluiin's hally® 
‘And its Chief, ‘mid his heroes reclining, 
Looks up, with a sigh, to the trophied wal, 


Arm ye quick, the Dane, the Dane is nigh !*| 
‘Ev'ry Chief starts up 
From his foaming cup, 

And “ To battle, to battle!" is the Finian’s ery, 


1e minstrels have seized their harps of gold, 
they sing such thrilling numbers, — 

" Tike the vole of tha SigeOERNE 
Breaking forth from their place of slumbers! 
"Spear to buckler rang, 

“As the minstrels sang, 

And the Sun-burst? o'er them floated wide: 
While rememb'ring the yoke 

_ Which their fathers broke, 

On for liberty, for liberty 1” the Finians er 


Like clouds of the night the Northmen came, 
O'er the valley of Almbin lowering 

‘While onward mov'd, in the light of its fume, 
‘That banner of Erin, towering, 


ln the county of Kildare. The Finiana, or Fenil, were 
‘celebrated National Militia of Ireland, whieh this Cblet 
mane. The introduction of the Danes tn theabove 
‘an anachronism common to meat of the Finlan aa 0 


legends. 
3 ‘The name given to the banner of the Iraby 
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With the mingling shock ‘Though the sea, where thon embarkest, 
Rung eliff and rock, Offers now a friendly shore, 
hile, rank on rank, the invaders die : Light may come where all looks darkest, 
‘And the shoat, that last Hope hath life, when life seems o'er. 
O'er the dying pass'd, And, of those past ages dreaming, 


us * Victory ! victory !"—the Finian’s ery. 


THE DREAM OF THOSE DAYS. 
dream of those days when first I sung thee is 


ev'n of the light which Hope once shed o'er 
‘thy chains, 
not a gleam to grace thy freedom remains, 


is it that slavery sunk so deep in thy heart, 
‘still the dark brand is there, though chainless 
thon art ; 

Froedom’s sweet fruit, for which thy spirit 
ong burn’d, 

reaching at last thy lip, to ashes hath turn’d? 


iiherty’s steep by Truth and Eloquence led, 
eyes on her temple fix'd, how proud was 
thy tread ! 

letter thou ne'er had'st liv'd that summit to 


airy 
‘ed in the porch, than thus dishonour the fune, 


alncere frendsbip to 





When glory deek’d thy brow, 

Of I fondly think, though seeming 
So fall’n und clouded now, 

‘Thon'lt again break forth, all beaming, — 
None #0 bright, so blest as thoa! 


SILENCE IS IN OUR FESTAL HALLS.! 


Stuer is in our festal halls, — 
Sweet Son of Song! thy course is o'er 
In vain on thee sad Erin calls, 
‘ler minstrel's voice responds no more ;— 
All silent as th’ Eolian shell 
Sleeps at the close of some bright day, 
‘When the sweet breeze, that wak'd its swell 
At sanny morn, hath died away. 


‘Yet, at our feasts, thy spirit long, 
‘Awak’d by mnsic’s spell, shall rise; 
For, name so link’d with deathless song 
Partakes its eharm and never dies : 

And ev'n within the holy fine, 
When music wafts the soul to heaven, 
‘One thought to him, whose earliest strain 
‘Was echoed there, shall long be given. 


Bat, where is now the cheerful day, 
‘The social hight, when, by thy side, 
He, who now weaves this parting Iny, 
His skilless voice with thine allied ; 
‘And sung those songs whose every tone, 
‘When bard and minstrel loug have past, 
Shall still, in sweetness all their own, 
Embalm'd by fume, undying last. 


‘Yes, Erin, thine alone the fame,— 

Or, if thy bard have shar'a the erown, 
‘From thee the borrowed glory came, 

‘And at thy feet is now Inid down. 
Enough, if Freedom still inpsire 

His latest song, and still there be, 
‘As evening closes round his lyre, 

‘One ray upon its chords from thee. 


‘nomary of anol and valued colleague'in this work, Sir John 
‘Stevenson, 
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APPENDIX: 
covratmxa 
THE ADVERTISEMENTS 
OMIGINALLY PREFIXED "0 THE DIFFERENT NUMBERS, 
oxo 
‘THE PREPATORY LETTER ON IRISH MUSIC. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
pnerneen 


TO THE FIRST AND SECOND NUMBERS. 


Powen takes the liberty of announcing to the 
Public a Work which has long been a Devideratum 
inthis country. Though the beauties of the Na- 
tional Music of Ireland have been very generally 
felt and acknowledged, yet it has happened, through, 
‘the want of appropriate English words, and of the 
arrangement necessary to adapt them to the voice, 
‘that many of the most excellent compositions have 
Ritherto remnined in obscurity. It is intended, 
therefore, to form a Collection of the best Ori~ 
ginal Irish Melodies, with characteristic Sym- 
phonies and Accompaniments ; and with Words 
containing, a8 frequently as posible, allusions to 
the manners and history of the country. Sir John 
Stevenson has very kindly consented to undertake 


the arrangement of the Airs; and the lovers of | 


‘Simple National Music may rest secure, that, in 
such tasteful hands, the native charms of the 
original melody will not be sacrificed to the osten- 
tation of science. 

In the Poetical Part, Power has had promises of 
assistance from several distinguished Literary Cha- 
acters; particularly from Mr. Moore, whose lyrical 
talent is 60 peculinrly suited to such a task, and 
‘whose 2eal in the undertaking will be best under- 


stood from the following Extract of a Letter which | 


he hus uddressed to Sir John Stevenson on the 
subject :— 
“1 feel very anxious that a work of 

should be undertaken. Wehave too longneglected 
the only talent for which onr English neighbours 
ever dcigned toallow us any credit. Our National 
Music has never been properly collected; and, 
while the composers of the Continent have en- 
iched their Operas and Sonatas with melodies 
Dorrowed from Ireland,—very often without even 
the honesty of acknowledgmient,—we have left 
these treasures, in a great degree, unclaimed and 


1 The writer forgot, when he made this assertion, that the 
public are Indebied to Mr. Bunting for a very valuable col- 


fugitive. ‘Thus our Airs, | many. 
countrymen, have, for want of proteetion at home, 
passed into the service of foreigners. But we sre 
‘come, I hope, to a better period of both Politics 
and Music; and how mach they are connected, 
in Ireland at least, appears too plainly in the tone 
‘of sorrow und depression which characterises most 
of our early Songs. 

“The task which you propose to me, of adapt- 
ing words to these airs, is byno means easy, The 
Poet who would follow the various sentiments 
which they express, must feel and understand that 
‘rapid duetuation of spirits, that unaccountable mix- 
ture of gloom and levity, which composes the 
character of my countrymen, and has deeply tinged 
their Music, Even in their liveliest: strains we 
find some melancholy note intrude,—some minor | 
‘Third or flat Seventh,—which throws its shade as 
it passes, and makes even mirth i a 
Barns had been an Lrishinan (and I would willingly 
give up all onr claims upon Ossian for him), his 
heart would have been proad of such music, and his 
genius would have made it immortal, 

© Another difficulty (which is, however, purely 
mechanical) arises from the irregular structure of 
‘many of those airs, and the lawless kind of metre 
which it-will in consequence be necessary to adapt 
to them, In these instances the Poet must write 
not to the eye, but tothe ear ; and must be content 
| to have his verses of that description which Cicero 
| mentions, * Quas 4i cantu spoliaverix nuda remanebit 
| onatio.’ ‘That beautiful Air, ‘The Twisting of the 
| Rope,’ which has all the romantic character of the | 
Swiss Ranz des Vackes, is one of those wild snd 
sentimental rakes which it will not be very eary 10 
tie down in sober wedlock with Poetry. However, 
notwithstanding all these difficulties, and the wery 
moderate portion of talent which I ean bring 0 
| surmount them, the design appears to me so truly 
| National, that I shall feel much plessure in giving 
itall the assistance im my power, 

* Leicestershire, Feb 8" 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
TO THE THIRD NUMBER. 





Ix presenting the Third Number of this work 10 
‘the Public, Power begs leave to offer his ocknow: 


lection of Irish Musics and that the patriotic genius of Mie 
Oweuson hae been employed upon some of our finest alt. 
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ledgments for the very liberal patronage with which 
| itv hasbeen honoured; and to express a hope that the 
| unabated zeal of those who have hitherto 40 admi- 

rably condacted it, will enable him to continue it 
through many future Numbers with equal spirit, 


upon Mr. Moore, in the language he co well under- 
stands, to save them from the oblivion to which 





LETTER 
~ 
‘THE MARCHIONESS DOWAGER OF DONEGAL, 
PaRrixED YO 
‘THE THIRD NUMBER. 


Pablisher of these Melodies very pro- 
them to the Nobility and Gentry 
in general, I have much pleasure in 


He 
i 





Ba eerste St ym he Soro Dm 
4 ‘Onmend, to Elizabeth's time. — Scrinta 





appeal which it makes to your patriotism. Indeed, 
‘absence, however fatal to some affections of the 
heart, rather tends to strengthen our love for the 
land where we were born and Ireland is the 
country, of all others, which an exile from it must 
remember with most enthusiasm, ‘Those few 
darker and less amiable traits with which bigotry 
and misrule have stained her character, and which 
are too apt to disgust us upon a nearer intercourse, 
Decome at « distance softened, oF altogether in- 


and her misfortnes,—the seal with which she 
has always loved liberty, and the barbarous policy 
which has always withheld it from her,—the ease 
with which her generous spirit might te conei- 
ated, and the cruel ingenuity which has been 
exerted to “ wring her into undutifulness."! 

It has been often remarked, and still oftener felt, 
that in our music is found the truest of all com- 
‘ments upon our history. ‘The tone of deflanee, 
succeeded by the languor of despondency,—a 
burst of turbulence dying away into softness,—the 
sorrows of one moment lost in the levity of the 
next,—and all that romantic mixture of mirth 
and sadness, which is naturally produced by the 
efforts of a lively temperament to shake off, or 
forget, the wrongs which lie upon it Such are 
the features of our history and character, which 
‘we find strongly and faithfully reflected in our 
music; and there are even many airs, which 
it is difficult to listen to, without recalling some 
period or event to which their expression seems 
applicable, Sometimes, for instance, when the 
strain is open and spirited, yet here and there 
shaded by a mournful recollection, we ean fancy 
that we behold the brave allies of Montrose®, 
‘marching to the aid of the royal cause, notwith- 
standing all the perfidy of Charles and his 
mninisters, and remewbering just enough of past 
sufferings to enhance the generosity of their 
present sacrifice. ‘The plaintive melodies of Ca- 
olan takes us back to the times in which he lived, 
‘when our poor countrymen were driven to worship 
their God in caves, oF to quit for ever the land of 
their birth,—like the bird that abandons the nest 
which human touch has violated. In many of 
these mournful songs we seem to heat the last 
farewell of the exile’, mingling regret for the ties 





‘was indebted for mach of hie mirseulous socceat tothe small 
‘band of Irish heroes under Macdonnell. 

9 The associations of the Hind rousie, though more obvious 
‘and defined, wore far lose touching and characteristic. They 
divided thelr to the seasons of the year, by 


songs according: 
for | which (sayy Sir Willlat Jones) they were able to recall the 
‘of auturona 


‘merriment, at the close of the harvest, oF 
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which be leaves at home, with sanguine hopes of 


the high honours that await him abrond,—such 
‘honours as were won on the field of Fontenoy, 
where the valour of Irish Catholics turned the 
fortune of the day, and extorted from George the 
‘Second that memorable exclamation, “Cursed be 
the laws which deprive me of such subjects!” 
‘Though much has been said of the antiquity of 
‘our music, it is certain that oar finest and most po- 
pular airs are modern; and perhaps we may look 
xno further than the lastdisgraceful century for the 
‘origin of most of those wild and melancholy strains, 
‘which were at once the offspring and solace of grief, 
‘and were applied to the mind as music was formerly 
to the body, “decantare loca dolentia." Mr. Pin- 
kerion is of opinion! that none of the Scotch popa~ 
Jar airs are as old as the middle of the sixteenth 
century; and though musieal antiquaries refer us, 
for some of our melodies, toso early a period as the 
fifth centary, Lam persuaded that there are few, of 
civilized description, (and by this Imean to exclude 
all the savage Ceanans, Cries%, &c.) which can 
laim quite s0 ancient a date as Mr, Pinkerton 
allows to the Scotch. But music is not the only 
subject upon which our taste for antiquity has been 
rather unreasonably indulged; and, however he- 
retical it may be to dissent from these romantie 
speculations, I cannot help thinking that it is pos- 
sible to love our country very zealously, and to 
feel deeply interested in her honour and happiness, 


‘lodus. —What the Abb6 du Bos mys ofthe sympboniet of 
“Lal, may be asserted, with much more probably, of our 
‘Wold nd impassioned airs: —"* Elles auroient prodait de eos 
clots, gu nous parolseent fabulous dans le réelt des anciens, 
Ao Tes avo fat etendre & des hommes d'un navurel aus 
‘if que tes Athénlenk.” — Rifles. aur la Peinture, ke, tort. 
set 48. 

"Dissertation, preted to the 20 volume of hls Scottish 
Datlads. 

4 Of which some genuine specimens may be founda the end 
of Mr, Walker's Work upon the frish bards, Mr. Bunting | 
‘bas dichigured his last splendid volume by too many of these 
‘barbarous rhapsodies. 

"See Advertisement (0 the Transactions of the Gaelle 
Society of Dublin. 

* O'Halloran, volt parti. chap. vl 

3 Td ths chap. vi 

Tes also supposed, but with as litle proof, that they un- 
Aerstoo the diésis, or eahartonkc Interval. ~The Greeks 
seom to have formed their ears to this daicate gradation of 
ound : and, whatever dificalties or objections may We inthe 
way of ts procica we, we mast agree with Mersenne (Pré- 
Ie de Harmonie, Quest. 7.) that thezheory of Maste would 
De linperect without it ven in practice, t0, as Tos!,among 
shers, very Justly remarks, (Observations on Florid Song, 
‘Gp. seek 16) there iso good performer on the viotin 


‘who does not make a sensible diference between D sharpand | We 


B flat, though, (rom the imperfection of the instrument, they 
‘are the same notes upon the plano-forte. ‘The effbet of modu 
Jatlon. by enharmonic transitions Is aleo very striking and 
enatifal, 

7 The words ssa and irwgesone, In a Passage of Plato, 


without believing that Irish was the language 
spoken in Paradise®, that our ancestors were kind 
‘enough to take the trouble of polishing the Greeks *, 
or that Abaris, the Hyperborean, was a native of 
the North of Ireland.* 

By some of these zealons antiquarians it has been 
imsgined that the Irish were early aeqaainted with 
counter-point®; and they endeavour to support 
this conjecture by a well-known passage in Gi- 
raldus, where he dilates, with such elaborate 
praise, upon the beanties of our national minstrelsy. 
But the terms of this enlogy are much too vague, 
too deficient in technical aceuracy, to prove that 
even Giraldus himself knew any thing of the 
artifice of counter-point. ‘There are many ex- 
pressions in the Greek and Latin writers which 
might be cited, with much more plausibility, to 
rove that they understood the arrangement of 
‘music in parts7; and it is in general now conceded, 
{ believe, by the learned, that, however grand and 
pathetic the melody of the ancients may have been, 
it was reserved for the ingenuity of modera Sei 
‘ence to transmit the “light of Song” through the 
vvariegating prism of Harmony. 

Indeed, the irregular scale of the early Trish (in 
which, as in the music of Scotland, the interval of 
the fourth was wanting’) must have furnished 
| but wild and refractory subjects tothe harmonix 
Tt was only when the invention of Guido began to 
be known, and the powers of the harp® were en- 


and tome expressions of Cicero, fa Fragment. Mb. de 
‘Repub, Induced the Abbé Fraguler to maintain that the 
ancients had a knowledge of counterpoint. M, Muretba 
however, has answered him, think, satisfactorily. (Ramen 
d'un Passage do Piaton, inthe 3d val of Histoire de Pca} 
1M. Hact of opinion (Ponsées Diverios), that what Cicere 
‘ays ofthe music of the spheres, in hi dream of Seip, ie xe 
{ctentto provean acqualataace with harmony; at we ofthe 
strongest pastages, which recollect, fn favour of this auppo- 
sition, occurs in Une Treatise (Taq Keeuan)attribated to Aris. 
toile —Meorasy bag dan as Pega ms 

 Avother lawless pecallarity of our muale te the freqorat 
occurrence of, what composers call, consecutive Mithay but 
thi, Lroust sty, isan irregularity which exn hardly bevel 
by persons not conversant with all the ruler of compaction. 
If Tay venture, tndeed, to cite my own wild ateanpts fn thie 
vray, leis fal which Id myaell 

and which bas even, at times, appeared 80} 





‘committing. 
to my ear, 
that Ihave surrendered it to the critic with nosmall reluctance. 
May there not be a litle pedantry in adhering too igsy 
Uhis rule ?—T have Deen told char there are tnstawees ta 


‘Haydn, ofan | succession of fifths ; and Mr. Shield, 
in bis Introduction to Harmony, seemsto intimate that Handel 
tha ten sornetinns gully ofthe sxe regulary. 

* A elagular oversight occurs im an Basay upon the Tih 
‘Harp, by Mr. Beauford, which is inserted in the Appendix to 
We tea Mom fe a ane 

to Bromton, in the reign of Haury Ubud tera Winds 
of Harps, * Hibernie! tamen in daobes mustcl generis Inetro~ 
iment, quatevs prmepler ct ylonen,sunrem time et J 
cundum the one greatly bold and quiek. the other soft and 
-—Hlow a man of Br. Beards learning coud 0 
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Jarged by Additional strings, that our airs can be 


Aifficult to conceive anterior to the dawn of modera 
improvement; and that I would by no means in- 
validate the claims of Ireland to 1s early a rank 
im the annals of minstrelsy, as the most zealous 
antiquary may be inclined to allow her. In addi- 
tion, indeed, to the power which music must always 
have possessed over the minds of a people so ardent 
and susceptible, the stimulus of persecution was 
not wanting to quicken our taste into enthusiasm; 
the charms of song were ennobled with the glories 
of martyrdom, and the acts against minstrels, in 
the reigns of Henry VILL and Elizabeth, were as 
successful, I doubt not, in making my countrymen 
‘musicians, as the penal laws have been in keeping 
them Catholics, 

‘With respect to the verses which T have written 
for these melodies, as they are intended rather to 
bbe sung than read, I ean answer for their sound 
with tomewhat more confidence than for their 
sense, Yet it would be affectation to deny that I 
‘have given much attention to the task, and that it 
is not through any want of zeal or indusiry, if I 
unfortunately disgrace the sweet airs of my conntry 


.| by poetry altogether unworthy of their taste, their 
tenderness. 


energy, and their 
Though the humble nature of my contributions 


‘Though | to this work may exempt them from the rigours of 


7 sepia ipeataiemetena 


throngh the ungraceful foliage which surronnds it | 


ee bees tatcae and difficult daty of a 
‘compiler is to endeavour, by retrenching these 
and collating the various 
‘methods of playing or singing each air, to restore 
| the regularity of its form, and the chaste simplicity 
of its character. 
‘T manst again observe, that in doubting the anti- 
quity of oar music, my scepticism extends but to 
‘those polished of the art, which it is 


Jes Tfind it catire in Bromton ; nod it requlres 
st» perceive the injustice which has been doae, 
ofthe old Chrooicler :—~ Bt cum Scotia, hujus 


literary criticism, it was not to be expected that 
those touches of political feeling, those tones of 
faational complaint, in whieh the poetry sometimes 
sympathizes with the music, would be suffered to 
pass without censure or alarm, It hasbeen accord- 
ingly said, that the tendency of this publication is 
| mischievous, and that I have chosen these nirs but 
as a vehicle of dangerous polities, —as fair and pre= 
cious vessels (to borrow an image of St, Augustine?), 
from which the wine of error might be adminis- 
‘tered. To those who identify nationality with 
treason, and who see, in every effort for Ireland, 
‘a system of hostility towards England,—to those, 


- | wife from hima at Piss. — Seothis anecdote Inthe Péaacothees 


of Krythireus, part J. page 25. 
Among other false refinements of theart, our muse (with 
the exeeption perhaps of the alr called * Mamma, Maroma,"" 


sesorts cs ema la Aveor wets Mel Repioorens 
4 work whieh, though ndor the name of Aviaon, was written, 
Jets sald, by Dre) 

vi 


sed vinum erroris quod cium is nobis propiatur.” 


‘weautlful | Confess, chap. xvi. 
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region of society, a work of this nature could ever 
have been intended to circulate. It looks much 
higher for its audience and renders,—it is found 
‘upon the piano-fortes of the rich and the educated, 
of those who can afford to have their national 
zeal 4 little stimulated, without exciting much 
dread of the excesses into which it may harry 
‘them; and of many whose nerves may be, now 
and then, alarmed with advantage, as much more 
is to be gained by their fears, than could ever be 
‘expected from their justice, 

‘laying thus adverted to the principal objection, 
which has been hitherto made to the poetical part 
of this work, allow me to add a few words in de- 
fence of my ingenious condjutor, Sir John Steven- 
son, who has been accused of having spoiled the 


simplicity of the airs by the chromatic richness of | 


his symphonies, and the elaborate variety of his 
armouies, We might cite the example of the ad- 
mirable Haydn, who has sported through all the 
‘mazes of masical seience, in his arrangement of 
the simplest Scottish melodies; but it appears to 
me, that Sir John Stevenson has brought to this 
task an innate and national feeling, which it would 
be vain to expect from a foreigner, however taste- 
fal or judicious, Through many of his own com- 
positions we trace a vein of Irish sentiment, which 
points him out as peculiarly suited to catch the 
spirit of his country's music; and, far from agreeing 
with those fastidious critics who think that his 
symphonies have nothing kindred with the airs 
which they introduce, I would say that, on the 
contrary, they resemble, in general, those illn- 


1 This emblem of modern bigots was head-buttler (rgetZae 
‘z0:)to Alexacder the Great.— Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. Hypoth. 
Lint. 





Tn those airs, which he has arranged for voices, 
his skill has particularly distinguished itself, and, 
‘though it cannot be denied that a single melody 
‘most naturally expresses the Innguage of feeling, 
sad pesion 7 chen, wiv AE aa 

‘been dismissed, as having lost its charm of novelty 
for the car, it returns, in a harmonised shape, with 
new claims on our interest and attention; and to 
those who study the delicate artifices of composi- 
tion, the construction of the inner parts of these 
pieces must afford, I think, considerable satisfixe- 
tion. Every voice has an air to itself, a flowing 
succession of notes, which might be heard with 
pleasure, independently of the rest ;—so artfully 
has the harmonist (if I may thus express it) 
‘gavelled the melody, distributing an equal portion 
Of its sweetness to every part. 

If your Ladyship's love of Musio were not well 
known to me, I should not have hazarded 0 long 
‘a letter upon the subject ; but as, probably, J may 
have presumed too far upon your partiality, the 
best revenge you now can take is ta write me just 
as long a letter upon Painting; and 1 promise to 
attend to your theory of the art, with « pleasure 
‘only surpassed by that which T have so often 
derived from your practice of it—May the mind 
which such talents adorn, continue calm as it is 
bright, and happy as it is virtuons? 

Believe me, your Ladyship's 
Grateful Friend and Servant, 
Tuomas Moorr. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE FOURTH NUMBER. 


‘Tus Number of the Melodies ought to have ap- 
peared much earlier ; and the writer of the words 
‘is ashamed to confess, that the delay of its publi- 
cation must be imputed chiefly, if not entirely, to 
him. He finds it necessary to make this avowal, 
not only for the purpose of removing all blame 
from the Publisher, but in eonsequence of a rumour 
which has been circulated industriously in Dublin, 
that the Irish Government had interfered 10 pre- 
‘vent the continuance of the Work. 

‘This would be, indeed, a revival of ‘the 
Fighth's enactments against Minstrels, and it is 
flattering to find that so much importance is al- 
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report; and we trust that whatever belief it ob- 
tained was founded more upon the character of the 
Government than of the Work. 

‘The Airs of the last Number, thongh fall of ori- 
ginality and beauty, were, in general, perhaps, too 
‘curiously seleeted to become all at once as popular 
‘as, we think, they deserve to be. ‘The public are 
apt to be reserved towards new acqaaintances in 





Thus seareely reached the ear, before the heart has 
as rapidly rendered it into imagery and sentiment, 
After all, however, it cannot be denied that the 
‘most popular of our National Airs are also the 
‘most beautifull; and it has been our wish, in the 

‘Number, to select from those Melodies 







FS 


{to state that itis now very near its termin- 


# Among these In Savomrna Declish, whieh 1 have been 
Semnts sets on secting by te fubdence el 

sain ground with Mr. Campbell, whore 
to this fine Air have takes too strong pos- 





fation, and that the Sixth Number, which shall 
‘speedily appear, will, most probably, be the last of 
the series. Three volumes will then have been 
‘completed, according to the original plan, and the 

ietors desire me to say that 9 List of Sub- 
scribers will be published with the concluding 
Number. 

Iris not so much, I must add, from a want of 
‘materials, and still less from any abatement of 
zeal, or industry, that we have adopted the resolu- 
tion of bringing our task to a close; but we feel 
so proud, still more for our country’s «ake than 
oar own, of the general interest which this purely 
Trish Work has excited, and so anxious lest par 
ticle of that interest should be lost by too long a 
Protraction of its existence, that we think it wiser 
to take away the cup from the lip, while its favour 
is yet, we trust, fresh and sweet, than to risk any 
further trial of the charm, or give so much as not 
toleave some wish for more. In speaking thus, I 
allade entirely to the Airs, which are, of course, 
the main attraction of these Volnmes ; and thongh 
‘we have still a great many popular and delightful 
Melodies to produce, it cannot be denied that 
‘we should soon experience considerable difficulty 
in equalling the richness and novelty of the earlier 
numbers, for which, as we had the choice of all 
before us, we naturally selected only the most rare 
and beautiful. The Poetry, too, would be sure to 
sympathise with the decline of the Music; and, 
however feebly my words have kept pace with 
the excellence of the Airs, they would follow their 
Salling off, 1 fear, with wonderful slacrity. Both 
‘pride and prudence, therefore, counsel us to come 
to a close, while yet our Work is, we believe, flou- 
rishing and attractive, and thus, in the imperial 
attitude, “ stantes mori,” before we incur the charge 
either of altering for the worse, or, what is equally 
‘unpardonable, continuing too long the same. 

We beg to say, however, that it is only in the 
event of our failing to find Airs as good as most 
of those we have given, that we mean thus to an 
ticipate the natural period of dissolution (like 
those Indians who when their relatives become 
‘worn ont, pat them to death); and they who are 
desirous of retarding this Kothanasia of the Trish 
Melodies, cannot better effect their wish than by 
contributing to our collection, —not what are called 
carious Airs, for we have abundance of such, and 
they are, in general, only curions,—but any real 
sweet and expressive Songs of our Country, which 





‘session of all ears sevd hearts, for pa to think of following in 
‘biaootstepe with any success, T suppo4o, however, as a matter 
of duty, Limustatternpt the alr for our next Number. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
TM TO THE SEVENTH NUMBER. 


Han T consulted only my own judgment, this 
Work would not have extended beyond the Six 
Numbers already published; which contain the 
flower, perhaps, of our national melodies, and have 
ADVERTISEMENT now attained a rank in public favour, of which T 
SO'SER SETH: SUMREE, cating Why iy, Se no ae CER 
Is presenting this Sath Number tthe Pali as| (or. ser (anvil be soon f tnh tia 
Gur Tasty ana (bidding adieu to the Irish Harp for | ey gre numerous and valuable.) T woald gladly 
€vet, we shall not answer very confidently for the | nave tof to futare posts'to glean, a54, with the 
strength of onr resolution, nor feel quite sure tha | Ma" left to future poeta to glean, a 

it may not turn out to be one of those eternal fare- | projsie bsceclitatey = it had loc mock 
wells which a lover takes occasionally of his aie ee _ 
tres, meray to enhance, perhaps the plesare of | tance of the work has been, aé I understand from 
their next mecting. Our nly motive, indeed, | 14. Puttisher, ao general, and’ we have recelvel 
for discontinuing: the Work was afear that onr|S0",t0y eonributcas of eld and beasciil ai, | 
treasures were nearly exhausted, and» natural o-| 146 suppression of which, for the enhancement 
[of those we have published, would too much re- 
‘semble the policy of the Dutch in burning their 
spices,—that I have been persuaded, though not 
‘without much diffidence in my suceess, to eom- 
| mence a new series of the Irish Melodies. 


ither chance or research may have broaght into 
ir hands, 


fe adhere =e 
present resolation et more, it =| DEDICATION 
certainly furnish an instance of forbearance unex- | = 
is nusicians. ‘To | 


|THE MARCHTONESS OF HEADFORT, 


beg to offer our best thanks for the many int 
ing communications with which | 
‘us, We trust that neither he See 
kind friends will relax in those efforts | 
‘We have been 0 considerably assisted fd 











| usta the prosecution of our task, 
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ay of the voices, which then joined with| the four supplementary songs, which follow this 
‘now silent in death! ‘Tenth Number, have been added. 

not without hope that, as far as regards) ‘Trusting that I may yet again, in remembrance 
+ and spirit of the Melodies, you will find | of old times, hear our voices together in some of 
‘ng portion of the work not unworthy of | the harmonized airs of this Volume, I have the 
(preceded it, ‘The Sixteen Airs of which | honour to subscribe myself, 


aber and the Supplement consists, have ‘Your Ladyship’s 
eoted from the immense mass of Irish faithful Friend and Servant, 
hhioh has been for years past accumulating, niente 


(ods; and it was from a desire to include | seserem cy 
peared most worthy of preservation, that "Moy, 14. 





NATIONAL AIRS, 


ADVERTISEMENT. NATIONAL AIRS. 


sero, I Yelieve, who mys “nuturd ad 
cimur; and che abundance of wild, indi 
‘irs, whieh almost every country, except A TEMPLE TO FRIENDSHIP, 
| possesses, sufficiently proves the truth of | 
tion. The lovers of this simple, but in- ‘Ciaaiete’ Ae) 
See rage Tet <A entertain ad ere 
rl gator raine, A| “71 Dib In his gare, te thought ed 
Fee antle 28 fo contin vine!" 
S seitkoat words resembles one of those | temple was built, and she now only wanted 
‘An image of Friendship to place on the shrine. 
She flew to a sculptor, who set down before her 
‘A Friendship, the fairest his art could invents 
But so cold and so dall, that the youthful adorer 
Tinintllgible tothe geasrality of tee | S89 Pliny this was not the idl she meant 
Bearers 6 cao “ont sa she cried, “ could T think of en 
are ‘ealled National Melodies, Aa 
patitty 2 ic gg ace lake tad Fl eat 
‘we meet with any wandering and ee 
* Bat you little god, upon roses reclining, 
“Weill make, if you please, Sir, a Friendship 
of him.” 
Sothe bargain was struck; with the little god laden 
She joyfully flew to her shrine in the grove: 
 Farewel,” said the seulptor, “ you're not the fist 





maiden 
“ Who came but for Friendship and took away, 
Love.” 


| The thought Is taken from a song by Le Prieur, called 
“La Statue de Ait" 
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FLOW ON, THOU SHINING RIVER. 
(Pourvorsse Ain.) 


Frow on, thon shining river; 
‘But, ere thou reach the sea, 
Seck Ella's bower, and give her 
‘The wreaths I fling o'er thee. 
And tell her thus, if she'll be mine, 
‘The current of our lives shall be, 
With joys along their eourse to shine, 
Like those sweet flowers on thee. 


Bat if, in wand'ring thither, 
‘Thou find'st she mocks my prayer, 
‘Then leave those wreathes to wither 
Upon the cold bank theres 
‘And tell her thus, when youth is o'er, 
Her lone and loveless charms shall be 
‘Thrown by upon life's weedy shore, 
Like those sweet flowers from thee. 


ALL THAT'S BRIGHT MUST FADE. 


(inpiny Ate.) 


‘Ax that’s bright must fadte,— 
‘The brightest still the fleetest; 
All that’s sweet was made, 
Bat to be lost when sweetest, 
‘Stars that shine and fall; — 
‘The flower that drops in springing;— 
‘These, alas! are types of all 
‘To which our hearts are elinging. 
All that’s bright mast fade,— 
‘The brightest still the fleetest; 
All that's sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest! 


‘Who wonld seck or prize 
Delights that end in aching? 
‘Who would trast to ties 
‘That every hour are breaking? 
Better fur to be 
In utter darkness lying, 
‘Than to be blessd with light and see 
‘That light for ever flying. 
All that’s bright mast fade,— 
‘The brightest still the flectests 
AMI that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest! 


‘So warmly we met and so fondly we parted, 
tell, — 
‘That first look of welcome her sunny eyes 


‘To meet was a heaven, and to part thus 
Ob! Cupid's two eyes are mot liker each other 


‘The first was like day-break, new, sudden, 


While our parting, thongh sad, gave 8 hope 
to-morrow 





8O WARMLY WE MET. 
(Bosoxmaw Am) 


‘That which was the sweeter ev'n 1 could. 
‘Or that tear of passion, which bless'd our 
well. 


nr joy and our sorrow seem'd rivals in 


Tn miles and in tears, than that moment to’ 


lieiows,— 
‘The dawn of a pleasure searee kindled up 


‘To think that such happiness could not 


Would bring back the bless'd hour of meet 
gain, 





THOSE EVENING BELLS, 
(Ain.— Tux Baus oF Sr. Permxsmmox.) 


‘Tuose evening bells! those evening bellst 
How many a tale their music tells, 

Of youth, and home, and that sweet time, 
‘When last I heard their soothing ehime. 


‘Those joyous hours are pass'd aways 
‘And many a heart, that then was gay, 
‘Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
‘And hears no more those evening bells 


And go "twill be when T am gone; 
‘That tuneful peal will still ring on, 
‘While other bards shall wall these dells 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bels! 








——— ee 
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ILD THOSE FOND HOPES, 
(Poxrvornsy Ans.) 


se fond hopes e'er forsake thee, | 

WW so sweetly thy heart employ; 

told world come to wake thee 

thy visions of youth and joy; 

ad friends, for whom thou wouldst 





‘w that he thou hast slighted 

tne to cheer thee, when all seem'd o'er; 
uant, lost and blighted, 

‘his bosom be taken once more. 

var bird we both ean remember, 

us while summer shone round, 

[hill’a by bleak December, 

reshold a welcome still found, 


ON, POLLY, AND BEAUTY. 
(rau Aim) 






















Folly, and Beauty, they say, 
pleasure one day: 





© There it is,” 

Quoth Folly, * old quiz!" 
hy wen sisege Brokeseate: I 

“ Under the sun 

“ There's no sach fun, 
“As Reason with my cap and bells on his head, 
“ Reason with my cap and bells on his head !" 


But Reason the head-dress so awkwardly wore, 

‘That Beauty now fik'd him still less than before ; 
While Folly took 
Old Reason's book, 

And twisted the leaves in a cap of such ¢om, 
‘That Beauty vow'd 
(Though not aloud), 

‘She lik'd him still better in that than his own, 

‘Yes,—lik'd him still better in that than his own, 


PARE THEE WELL, THOU LOVELY ONE! 
(Stoman Am) 


Fane thee well, thou lovely one 
‘Lovely still, ut dear no more; 

‘Once his soul of truth is gone, 
Love's sweet life is o'er, 

‘Thy words, whate’er their flatt'ring spell, 
‘Could scarce have thus deceived ; 

But eyes that acted truth so well 
‘Were sure to be believed. 

‘Then, fare thee well, thou lovely one 1 
Lovely still, but dear no more; 

‘Once his soul of truth is gone, 
Love's sweet lift is o'er. 


‘Yet those eyes look constant still, 
‘True as stars they keep their light; 

Still those checks their pledge fulBi 
Of blushing always bright. 

"Tis only on thy changefal heart 
‘The blame of falsehood lies 

Love lives in every other part, 
But there, alas! he dies. 

‘Then, fare thee well, thou lovely one! 
Lovely still, but dear no more; 

Once his sou! of truth is gone, 
Love's sweet life is o'er, 


‘case, — where the metre has been necessary sacrificed to the 
of the alr. 
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So, to me when daylight sets; 
DOST THOU REMEMBER. ‘Sreott dac.comts Ser 
When smoothly go our 
(Porreorm Am) en ooh go one gentle 
‘Dost thon remember that place so lonely, 
“A place for lovers, and lovers only, 


‘Where first I told thee all my secret sighs? 
‘When, as the moonbeam, that trembled o'er thee, 
‘Tlum’d thy blashes, T knelt before thee, 


‘And read my hope's sweet triumphin those eyes? 
‘Then, then, while closely heart was drawn to heart, 


‘Love bound us—never, never more to part! 


And when [ call'd thee by names the dearest | 
‘That love could fancy, the fondest, nearest, — 
My life, my only life!” among the rest ; 

In those sweet accents that still enthral me, 


‘Thou saidst, * Ab! wherefore thy life thas call me? 
“Phy soal, thy sonl's the name that Ilove best ; 


“ Por life soon passes, —but how bless’d to be 


‘Phat Soal which never, never parts from thee !” 


OH, COME TO ME WHEN DAYLIGHT 


SETS. 


(Vuewerian Aus.) 


On, come to me when daylight sets ; 
‘Sweet! then come to me, 

‘When smoothly go our gondolets 
O’er the moonlight sea, 

‘When Mirth’s awake, and Love begins, 
Beneath that glancing ray, 

With sonnd of Intes and mandolins, 
To steal young hearts sway. 

‘Then, come to me when daylight sets; 
Sweet! then come to me, 

‘When smoothly go our gondolets 
O'er the moonlight sea. 


‘Oh, then’s the hour for those who love, 
Sweet! like thee and me ; 

‘When all's 60 calm below, above, 
In heav'n and cler the sea. 

When maidens sing sweet barcarolles® 
‘And Echo sings again 

So sweet, that all with ears and souls 
‘Should love and listen then. 


2 ‘The thought in this verse is borrowed from the original 
Portuguese w: 
2 Darcarotles, sorte de chausone en langue Véaitionne, que 





OFT, IN THE STILLY NIGHT. 
(Scoren Arn.) 


‘Orr, in the stilly night, 
Ere Siumber's chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me ; 
‘The smiles, the tears, 


‘The words of love then spoken; 
‘The eyes that shone, 
‘Now dimm’d and gone, 
‘The cheerful hearts now broken! 
‘Thus, in the stilly night, 
Ere Slamber's chain hath bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


‘When I remember all 
‘The friends, so link'd together, 
Te seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather; 
| feel like one, 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed! 
‘Thus, in the stilly night, 
Ere Slamber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me, 


HARK! THE VESPER HYMN IS 
STEALING. 


(onan Ate) 


Hank! the vesper hymn is stealing 
'er the waters soft and clear j 


‘chantent les gondoliers A Venise. — Rowsseau, Dictionsai” 
de Musique. 





b 








1 go,” said Love, “to sail awhile 
‘“ Across this sunny main ;” 

And then so sweet his parting smile, 

‘That Hope, who never dreamt of guile, 
Believ'd he'd come again. 


She linger‘d there till evening's beam 
‘Along the waters lay ; 

‘Aod o'er the sands, in thoughtful dream, 

ft trac'd his name, which still the stream 
‘As often wash’ away. 


Atlength a sail appears in sight, 

Anil tow'rd the maiden moves ! 
“Tis Wealth that comes, and gay and bright, 
fis golden bark reflects the light, 

‘But ah! it is not Love's. 





rer all the fields of youth's sweet prime, 
And made each flower its own, 

"Tis when his soul must first renounce 
‘Those dreams so bright, so fond ; 

‘Ob! then’s the time to die at once, 
For life has nought beyond. 


‘When sets the sun on Afric’s shore, 
‘That instant all is night; 

And so should life at once be o'er, 
‘When Love withdraws his light ;— 

Nor, like oar northern day, gleam on 
‘Through twilight's dim delay, 


MY HARP HAS ONE UNCHANGING 
‘THEME. 
(Swaomen Are) 


‘Mx harp has one unchanging theme, 
‘One strain that still comes o'er 
Its languid chord, as ‘twere a dream 

Of joy that’s now no more. 
In vain I try, with livelier air, 
‘To wake the breathing string ; 
‘That voice of other times is there, 
‘And saddens all I sing. 


Breathe on, breathe on, thon languid strain, 
Henceforth be all my own; 

‘Though thou art oft so full of pain 
Few hearts can bear thy tone. 

Yet of thou'rt sweet, as if the sigh, 
‘The breath that Pleasure’s wings 

Gave out, when last they wanton’d by, 
‘Were still upon thy strings. 


OH, NO—NOT EV'N WHEN FIRST WE 
LOV'D. 
(Casmmsays Am.) 


Ou, no—not ev'n when first we lov'd, 
‘Wert thou as dear as now thon art; 





co 
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‘Thy beauty then my senses mov'd, 
‘But now thy virtues bind my heart. 
‘What was but Passion's sigh before, 
‘Has since been turn’d to Reason’s vow 5 
‘And, though I thea might love thee more, 
‘Trust me, I love thee detier now. 


Although my heart in earlier youth 
‘Might kindle with more wild desire, 

Believe me, it has gain’d in trath 
‘Much more than it has lost in fire, 

The flame now warms my inmost core, 
‘Phat then but sparkled o'er my brow, 

And, though T seem’d to love thee more, 
Yet, oh, I love thee better now. 


PEACE BE AROUND THEE, 
(Seorom Ain.) 


Peace be around thee, wherever thou rov'st ; 
‘May life be for thee one summer's day, 

And all that thou wishest, und all that thou lov'st, 
Come smiling around thy sunny way! 

If sorrow e’er this calm should break, 
May even thy tears pass off so lightly, 

Like spring.showers, they'll only make 
‘The smiles that follow shine more brightly. 


‘May Time, who sheds his blight o'er all, 

And daily dooms some joy to death, 
Ofer thee let years so gently fall, 

‘They shall not crush one flower beneath. 
As half in shade and half in sun 

‘This world along its path advances, 
‘May that side the sun's upon 

Be all that eer shall meet thy glances ! 


COMMON SENSE AND GENIUS. 
(Purxcw Arm) 


Ware I touch the string, 

Wreathe my brows with laurel, 
For the tale Tsing 

Hs, for once, a moral. 
‘Common Sense, one night, 

‘Though not used to gambols, 
‘Went ont by moonlight, 

With Genins, on his rambles. 

While I touch the string, &e, 





‘Common Sense went on, 

Many wise things saying; 
‘While the light that shone 

Soon set Genius straying. 
One bis eye ne'er rais'd 

From the path before him ; 
‘other idly gaz’d 

‘On each night-clond o'er him. 

While T touch the string, &e 


So they came, at last, 

‘To a shady river; 
Common Sense soon pass'd, 

Safe, us he doth ever ; 
While the boy, whose look 

‘Was in Heaven that minute, 
Never saw the brook 

‘But tumbled headlong in itt 

While I touch the string, &e. 


How the Wise One smil'd, 
‘When safe o'er the torrent, 
At that youth, so wild, 
Dripping from the current! 
Sense went home to bed; 
Genius, left to shiver 
On the bank, ‘tis said, 
Died of that cold river ! 
‘While T touch the string, &e. 


THEN, FARE THEE WELL. 
(Ot Esousn Are) 


‘Tues, fare thee well, my own dear love, 
‘This world has now for us 


‘The pain of parting thus. 


‘Had we but known, since first we met 
Some few short hours of bliss, 

We might, in numb'ring them, forget 
‘The deep, deep pain of this, 


But no, alas, we've never seen 
One glimpse of pleasure’s ray, 
But still there came some cloud between, 
‘And chas'd it all away, 
Dear lovet 
‘And chad it all away, 
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‘Yet, ev'n could those sad moments last, In vain coneeal’d they lie— 
Far dearer to my heart ‘Love tracks them every where ; 
‘Were hours of grief, together past, Tn vein alot thay Oy — 
‘Thaw years of mirth apart, Lore shoots them flying there. 
‘Dear love! 
‘Than years of mirth apart. But “tis his joy most sweet, 


Farewell! our hope was born in fears, 
And nurs’ ‘mid vain regrets ; 
Like winter suns, it rose in tears, 
Like them in tears it sets, 
Dear love! 
Like them in tears it sets. 





GAILY SOUNDS THE CASTANET. 
tures Am) 


Garcx sounds the castanet, 
Beating time to bounding feet, 
When, after daylight’s golden set, 


Beyond all eyes on earth. 


‘When the dance and feast sre done, 
Arm in arm as home we stray, 

How sweet to see the dawning sun 
O'er her check’s warm blushes play! 





‘The print of Beanty’s feet, 
And give the trembler chase, 

And if, through virgin snow, 
He tracks her footsteps fair, 

How sweet for Love to know 
None went before him there, 


COME, CHASE THAT STARTING TEAR 


AWAY. 


(Posen Ass.) 


Come, chase that starting tear away, 
Ere mine to meet it springs ; 
‘To-night, at least, to-night be gay, 
‘Whate'er to-morrow brings. 
Like sun-set gleams, that linger late 
‘When all is dark'ning fast, 
‘Are hours like these we snatch from Fate— 
‘The brightest, and the last, 
‘Then, chase that starting tear, &e. 


‘To gild the deep'ning gloom, if Heaven 
But one bright hour allow, 

Oh, think that one bright hour is given, 
Tn all its splendonr, now. 

Let’s live it out—then sink in night, 
Like waves that from the shore 

One minute swell, are touch’d with light, 
Then lost for evermore! 

Come, chase that starting tear, &e. 





JOYS OF YOUTH, HOW FLEETING! 


(Porreouese Am) 


‘Watse'arsos, heard by wakeful maids, 
To whom the night-stars guide us; 
Stolen walks through moonlight shades, 
‘With those we love beside us, 
Hearts beating, 
At meeting ; 
‘Tears starting, 
At parting ; 
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HEAR ME BUT ONCE. 
* (Pesca Am.) 


‘Hean me but once, while o'er the grave, 
In which our Love lies cold and dead, 
T count each flatt'ring hope he gave 
‘Of joys, now lest, and charms now fled. 


Who coald have thonght the smile he wore, 
‘When first we met, would fade away? 
Or that a ehill would eer come o'er 
"Those eyes so bright throngh marty a day? 
Hear me but once, &e. 





WHEN LOVE WAS A CHILD. 
(Swaps Aum.) 


Ware Love was a child, and went idling round, 
"Mong flowers, the whole summer's day, 
One mom in the valley bower he found, 
So sweet, it allur’d him to stay, 


GFerhead, from the trees, hung a garland fair, 
A fountain ran darkly beneath ;— 

"Twas Pleasnre had hung up the flow'rets there ; 
Love know it, and jump'd at the wreath. 


‘Bat Love dida’t know—and, at Aix weak years, 
‘What urchin was likely to know ?— 

‘That Sorrow had sade of her own salt tears 
‘The fountain that marmur'd below. 


‘He caught at the wreath —but with toommch haste, 
‘As boys when impatient will do— 

It fell in those waters of briny taste, 
And the flowers were all wet through. 
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Ob, sweet youth, how soon it fades! ‘This garland he now wears night and day; 
Sweet joys of youth, how fleeting And, though it all sunny spears 
‘With Pleasure’s own light, each leaf, they sxy 
‘Wand’rings far away from home, ‘Still tastes of the Fountain of Tears, 
With life all new before us ; 
Greetings warm, when home we come, 
‘From hearts whose prayers watch'd o'er us. =< 
‘Tears starting, 
At parting ; 
Heer pestiog, SAY, WHAT SHALL BE OUR SPORT } 
avewiagth DAY? 
‘Oh, sweet youth, how lost on some ! 
To some, how bright and fleeting! (Stomsam Amn) 
Sax, what shall be our sport to-day? 
‘There's nothing on earth, in sea, or air, 
Too bright, too high, too wild, too gay, 


For spirits like mine to dare? 

“Tis like the returning bloom 
OF those days, alas, gone by, 

When Tlov‘d, each hour— Isearee knew whon 
And was bless'd—I scarve knew why. 


Ay—those were days when life had wings, 
‘And flew, ob, flew so wild height, 
‘That, like the lark which sunward springs, 
“Twas giddy with too much light. 
‘And, though of some plames hereft, 
With that sun, to0, nearly set, 
I've enongh of light and wing stil left 
For a few gay soarings yet. 


BRIGHT BE THY DREAMS 
(Ween Are) 


Brrour be thy dreams—may all thy weeping 
‘Tarn into smiles while thou art sleeping. 
‘May those by death or seax remor'd, 


‘There may the child, whose love lay deepest, 
‘Dearest of all, come while thou sleepest: 
Still as she was—no charm forgot— 
‘No lustre lost that life had given y 
Or, if chang’d, bat changed to what 
‘Thou'lt find her yet in Heaven t 
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And, though we find no treasure there, 

GO, THEN—'TIS VAIN. ‘We bless the rose that shines so fair, 
ee O’er mountains bright 
gs! ‘With snow and light, 

Go, then—'tis vain to hover ‘We Crystal-Hunters speed alongs 
‘Thus round a hope that's dead ; ‘While rocks and eaves, 

‘At length my dream is over ; And icy waves, 


“Twas sweet —‘twas false —"tis fled ! 

Farewell! since nought it moves thee, 
‘Such truth os mine to see— 

‘Some one, who far less loves thee, 
Perhaps more biess'd will be. 





And, when we meet with store of gems, 
‘We grudge not kings their diadems. 
‘er mountains bright 


refreshing gleams 
‘That tell where deep the crystal lies; 
‘Thongh, next to crystal, we too grant, 
‘That Indies’ eyes may most enchant. 
‘O'er mountains bright, Ko, 


Sometimes, when on the Alpine rose 
‘The golden sunset leaves its ray, 
So like a gem the flow'ret glows, 
We thither bend our headlong way ; 





(Veneriay Am) 


On earth, may hear, 
But hers to whom we glide, 
‘Had Heaven buttongues to speak, as well 
‘As starry eyes to see, 
Ob, think what tales “twould have to tell 
Of wandering youths like me ! 


Now rest thee here, 
‘My gondolier ; 
Hash, hush, for up T go, 
‘To elimb yon light 
Baleony’s height, 
‘While thou keep'st watch below, 
Ah! did we take for Heaven above 
Bat half such pains as we 
‘Take, day and night, for woman's love, 
‘What Angels we should be ! 


OH, DAYS OF YOUTH. 


(Pursew Amn.) 


On, days of youth and joy, long clouded, ¢ 
Why thos for ever haunt my view ? 
‘When in the grave your light lay shrouded, 
‘Why did not Memory die there too ? 
‘Vainly doth Hope her strain now sing me, 
‘Telling of joys that yet remain — 
No, never more can this life bring me 
One joy that equals youth’s sweet pain. 


Dim lies the way to death before ane, 
Cold winds of Time blow round my brow ; 
Sunshine of youth! that once fell o'er me, 
‘Where is your warmth, your glory now? 
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*Tis not that then no pain could sting me; 
"Tis not that now no joys remain ; 

Ob, “tis that life no more ean bring me 
‘One joy so sweet as that worst pain, 


WHEN FIRST THAT SMILE. 
(Vewerian Ata.) 


‘When first that smile, like sunshine, bless’d my 


sight, 

‘Oh what a vision then came o'er met 
‘Long years of love, of calm and pure delight, 
Scom'd in that smile to pass before me. 
‘Ne'er did the peasant dream of summer skies, 
Of golden fruit, and harvests springing, 
With fonder lope than I of those sweet eyes, 
And of the joy their light was bringing. 


‘Where now are all those fondly promis‘d hours? 
Ah! woman's faith is like her brightness — 
Fading ¢s fast as rainbows, of day-flowers, 
Or anght that's known for grace and lightness, 
Short as the Persian’s prayer, at elose of day, 
‘Should be each vow of Love's repeating ; 
Quick let him worship Beauty's precious ray — 
‘Even while he kneels, that ray is fleeting ! 


PEACE TO THE SLUMB'RERS! 


(Cavazowtase Ame) 


Peace to the slamb'rers! 
‘They lie on the battle-plain, 
With no shroud to cover them; 
‘The dew and the summer rain 
Are all that weep over them. 
Peace to the slumb'rers! 


» Vain was their brav'ry!— 
The fallen oak lies where it lay 
Across the wintry river; 
But brave hearts, once swept away, 
Are gone, alas! for ever, 
Vain was their bravry! 


‘Woe to the conq'rort 
Oar limbs shall lie as cold ag theirs 
OF whom his sword bereft us, 
Ere we forget the deep arrears 
Of vengeance they have left us! 
‘Woe to the cong'ror! 





WHEN THOU SHALT WANDER. 
(Ste1LsaN ANE) 


‘Wnes thou shalt wander by that sweet light 
‘We used to gaze on so many an eve, 

‘When love was new and hope was bright, 
Ere I could doubt or thou deceive— 

Oh, then, rememb'ring how swift went by 

‘Those hours of transport, even thou mays sigh 


‘Yes, proud one! even thy heart may own 
‘That love like ours was far too sweet 
To be, like summer garments, thrown 
Aside, when pass'd the summer's heat; 
And wish in vain to know again 
Such days, such nights, as bless'd thee then. 


WHO'LL BUY MY LOVE-KNOTS? 
(Poxroovest At.) 


Hivares, late, his love-knots selling, 
Call’d at many a maiden's dwelling, 
None could doubt, who saw or knew them, 
Hymen’s call was welcome to them, 

“ Who'll buy my love knots? 

* Who'll bay my love-knots?” 
Soon as that sweet ery resounded, 
Hov his baskets were surrounded! 


‘Maids, who now first dreamt of trying 
‘These gay knots of Hymen's tying: 
Dames, who long had sat to watch bim 
Passing by, but ne'er eould eateh him;— 
“ Who'll bay my love-Knots? 
“ Who'll buy my bbe 
lll at that sweet ery assembled; 
Some langh'd, some blush'd, and some tess 


“ Tere are knots,” said Hymen, taking 
‘Some loose flowers, “of Love's own masking; 
“ Here are gold ones—you may trust "em" — 
(These, of coarse, found ready custom), 
“Come, buy my love-knotst 
* Come, buy my love-kmots! 
* Some are labell'd * Knots to tie men— 
“ Love the maker—Bought of Flymen.’* 
Scarce their bargains were completed, 
‘When the nymphs all cried, * We're ebeated! 
“ See these flowers— they're drooping sailys 
“This gold-knot, foo, ties but badly — 
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“ Who'd buy such love-knots? 
% Who'd buy such love-knots? 

“ Even this tie, with Love's name round it— 

* Alla sham—He never bound it.” 


Love, who saw the whole proceeding, 
‘Would have laugh’d, but for good-breeding; 
While Old Hymen, who was used to, 
Cries like that these dames gave loose to— 
* Take back our lore-knots ! 
© Take back our love-knots 1" 
Coolly said, * There's no retarning 
® Wares on Hymen’s hands— Good morning!” 


SEE, THE DAWN FROM HEAVEN. 
(To Ax Ask suno af Tome, ov Cunisrsas Eve.) 


Sux, the dawn from Heaven is breaking 
O'er our sight, 

And Earth, from sin awaking, 
Hails the light! 

See those groups of angels, winging 


tn that dwelling, dark and towly, 
‘Sleeps the Heavenly Son, 





‘Then listen, maids, eome listen, while 
Your needle's task you plys 

At what I sing there's some may smile, 
While some, perhaps, will sigh. 


‘Young Cloe, bent on eatching Loves, 
Sach nets had learn'd to frame, 
‘That none, in all our vales and groves, 
Ever caught so much small game: 
But gentle Sue, less giv’n to roam, 
While Cloe’s nets were taking 
Sach lots of Loves, sat still at home, 
One little Love-cage making. 
Come, listen, maids, Se. 


‘Much Cloe laugh’d at Susan’s tasks 
Bat mark how things went om: 
‘These light-caught Loves, ere you could ask 
‘Their name and age, were gone! 
So weak poor Cloc's nets were wove, 
‘That, thongh she charm'd into them 
New gume each hour, the youngest Love 
Was able to break through them, 
Come, listen, maids, &e. 


Meanwhile, young Sue, whose eage was wronght 
OF bars too strong to sever, 
One Love with golden pinions canght, 
‘And caged him there for ever 
Instructing, thereby, all coquettes, 
‘Whate'er their looks or ages, 
‘That, though ‘tis pleasant weaving Nets, 
“is wiser to make Cages, 


‘Thus, maidens, thus do-T beguile 
‘The task your fingers ply.— 
May all who hear like Susan smile, 

And not, like Cloe, sigh! 


WHEN THROUGH THE PIAZZETTA, 
(Vexerax An.) 


Waen through the Pinzetta, 
Night breathes her cool air, 


TH know thee afar, 
As Love knows, though clouded, 
His own Evening Star, 


In garb, then, resembling 
Some guy gondolier, 
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GO, NOW, AND DREAM. 


(Brewis Au.) 


Go, now, and dream o'er that joy in thy slumber— 

‘Moments so sweet again ne’er shalt thou number. 

Of Pain’s bitter draught the flavour no'er flies, 

While Pleasure's scarce touches the lip ere it dies. 
Go, then, and dream, &e, 


‘That moon, which hung o'er your parting, so 
splendid, 
Often will shine again, bright as she then did— 
But, never more will the beam she saw barn 
In those happy eyes, at your meeting, return. 
Go, then, and dream, &e, 


TAKE HENCE THE BOWL. 


(Narouras Am) 


‘Taxx hence the bowl ;—thongh beaming 
Brightly as bow! e'er shone, 
Oh, it but sets me dreaming 
OF happy days now gone, 
‘There, in its clear reflection, 
As in a wizard's glass, 
Lost hopes and dead affection, 
Like shades, before me pass. 


Each cup I drain brings hither 
Some scene of bliss gone by -— 
Bright lips, too bright to wither, 
Warm hearts, too warm to die, 
‘Till, as the dream comes o'er me 
Of those long vanish'd years, 
Alas, the wine before me 
Seems turning all to tears! 








FAREWELL, THERESA! 
(Vexeriax Ann) 
Faneweut, Theresa! you cloud that over 
‘Heaven's pale night-star guth’ring we see, 
‘Will scarce from that pure orb have pass, ¢ 
lover 
Swift o'er the wide wave shall wander from 


‘Long; like that dim cloud, I've hung around 
Dark’ning thy prospects, sadi‘ning thy br 


cee tow shang oe ow chang 


Bat here I free thee ; like one 
From fearful slumber, thou break’st the sj 
"Tis over—the moon, too, her bondage ist 


ing— 
Past are the dark clouds; Theresa, farews 


HOW OFT, WHEN WATCHING 8T4 


(Savovano Am) 


Orr, when the watching stars grow pale, 
And round me sleeps the moonlight seene, 


| To hear a flute through yonder vale 


T from my easement lean, 
“Come, come, my love!” each note then + 
to say, 
* Oh, come, my love! the night wears fast aw 
Never to mortal ear 
Could words, though warm they be, 
Speak Passion's language half so clear 
As do those notes to met 


‘Then quick my own light lute I seck, 
And strike the ehords with loudest swell; 


| And, though they nonght to others speak, 


He knows their language well. 
“ Tcome, my love!” each note then seems te 
“Teome, my love !—thine, thine till break of| 
Ob, weak the power of words, 
‘The hues of painting dim, 
‘Compar'd to what those simple ehords 
‘Then say and paint to him! 
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WHEN THE FIRST SUMMER BEE. 
(Gxeway Atm.) 


‘Wares the first summer bee 
O'er the young rose shall hover, 
‘Then, like that gay rover, 
Til come to thee. 
Te to flowers, I to lips, full of sweets to the brim— 
Nhat a meeting, what a meeting for me and for 
him! 


‘When the first summer hee, &e. 


‘Then, to every bright tree 
In the garden he'll wander ; 
While I, ob, much fonder, 
‘Will stay with thee. 
‘n search of new sweetness through thousands he'll 


run. 
While I find the sweetness of thousands in one. 
‘Then, to every bright tree, &c, 


THOUGH ‘TIS ALL BUT A DREAM. 
(Puencu Aus.) 


Taovun “tis all but a dream at the best, 
‘And still, when happiest, soonest o'er, 
‘Yet, even in a dream, to be biess'd 

Is 50 sweet, that I ask for no more. 





‘WHEN THE WINE-CUP IS SMILING. 
(iranian Arey 


‘Wuen the wine-cup is smiling before ns, 
And we pledge round to hearts that are trae, 
r, true, 
‘Thon the sky of this life opens o'er us, 
‘And Heaven gives a glimpse of its blue, 
‘Talk of Adam in Eden reclining, 
We are better, fur better off thus, boy, thus ; 
For him but two bright eyes were shining — 
See, what numbers are sparkling for us! 


‘When on one side the grape-juiee is dancing, 
While on other a blue eye beams, boy, beams, 
"Tis enough, ‘wixt the wine and the glancing, 
‘To disturb ev'n 2 saint from his dreams. 
Yet, though life like a river is Sowing, 
T care not how fast it goes on, boy, om, 
So the grape on its bank is still growing, 
‘And Love lights the waves as they run. 


WHERE SHALL WE BURY OUR SHAME? 
(SmyvotTaN Atm) 


‘Warene shall we bury our shame? 

‘Where, in what desolate place, 
Hide the last wreck of a name 

Broken and stain’d by disgrace? 
Death may dissever the chain, 

ion will cease when we're gone; 

But the dishonoutr, the stain, 

Die as we may, will live on, 


‘Was it for this we sent ont 
Liberty’s cry from oar shore? 
‘Was it for this that hor shout 
‘Thril'd to the wor'd’s very core? 
‘Thus to live cowards and slaves!— 
‘Oh, ye free hearts that lie dead, 
Do you not, ev'n in your graves, 
Shndider, as o'er you we tread? 


NE'ER TALK OF WISDOM'S GLOOMY 
SCHOOLS. 


(Mamarra Am) 


Nr’er talk of Wisdom’s gloomy schools; 
Give me the sage who's able 
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‘To draw his moral thoughts and rules 
From the study of the table;— 

‘Who learns how lightly, fleetly pass 
‘This world and all that’s in it, 

From the bumper that but crowns his glass, 
And is gone again next minute! 


‘The diamond sleeps within the mine, 
‘The pearl beneath the water; 

While Trath, more precious, dwells in wine, 
‘The grape’s own rosy daughter. 

‘And none ean prise her charms like him, 
Oh, none like him obtain her, 

‘Who thus cau, like Leander, swim 
‘Throngh sparkling floods to gain her! 


HERE SLEEPS THE BARD. 


(Homann An) 


Heng sleeps the Bard who knew so well 

All the sweet windings of Apollo's shell; 
Whether its music roll’d like torrents near, 

Or died, like distant streamets, on the ear. 

Sleep, sleep, mute bart; alike unheeded now 
‘The storm and zephyr sweep thy lifeless brow: — 
‘That storm, whose rush is like thy martial lay; 
‘That breeze which, like thy love-song, dies away! 


DO NOT SAY THAT LIFE IS WANING. 


Do not say that life is waning, 
Or that Hope's sweet day is set; 
‘While ve thee and love remaining, 

Life is in th’ horizon yet. 


Do not think those charms are flying, 
‘Though thy roses fade and fall; 
Beauty hath a grace undying, 
‘Which in thee survives them all. 


‘Not for charms, the newest, brightest, 
"That on other checks may shine, 

Would T change the least, the slighlest, 
‘That is ling’ring now o'er thine, 





‘Through 
"Tis my lady's light gazelle, 

‘To me her love thoughts bringing, — 
Al the while that silver bell 

‘Around his dark neck ringing, 


See, in his mouth he bears 2 wreath, 
My love hath kiss'd in tying; 
‘Oh, what tender thoughts beneath 
‘Those silent flowers are lying,— 
id within the mystic wreath, 
‘My love hath kiss'd in tying! 


Welcome, dear gazelle, to thee, 
Ana joy to her, the fairest, 

‘Who thus hath breath'd her soul to me, 
Tn every leaf thou bearest; 

Welcome, dear gazelle, to thee, 
‘And joy to her, the fuirest! 


Hail ye living, speaking flowers, 
‘That breathe of her who bound ye; 

‘Ob, "twas not in fields, or bowers, 
“Twas on her lips, she found yes— 

‘Yes, ye blushing, speaking flowers, 
*'Twas on her lips she found ye. 


NO—LEAVE MY HEART TO REST. 


No—lcave my heart to rest, if rest it may, 
When youth, and love, and hope, have pass'd away. 
Couldst thou, when summer hours are fled, 

To some poor leaf that's fall'n and dead, 

Bring back the hue it wore, the scent it sbel? 
No—leave this heart to rest, if rest it may, 
When youth, and love, and hope, have pass'd amas. 


Oh, had T met thee then, when life was bright 
‘Thy smile might still have fed its tranguil light) 
Bat now thon com'st like sunny skies, 

‘Too late to cheer the seaman’s eyes, 

‘When wreck'd and lost his bark before him let! 
No—leave this heart to rest, if rest it may, 
Since youth, and love, and hope, have pass'd away. 
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E ARE THE VISIONS. 


visions that round meance hover'd, 
that shed grace from their shadows 
5 


‘as light from a star just discover'd, 
‘that Music mighttake for herown?” 


T spoke, with his wings resting o'er 
say, “Where are those visions, oh 
” 


‘his wand to the sunset before me, 
‘a.voice like the hollow wind, "There." 


4, whem the wizard had spoken, 


‘golden fragments of hope melt away, 


‘THY HORN, MY HUNTER BOY. 





|, GUARD OUR AFFECTION. 


‘Cour affection, nor eer let it foel 
it that this world o'er the warmest will 


a 
‘ever groen, keep its bloom to the last. 


| 
ed im his prime, than go smiling to sleep ; 
Tratis ake, cold death flows fst, 

€ love that is wakefol lives onto the last, 





‘And though, as Time gathers his clouds o'er oar 


head, 
A shade somewhat darker o'er life they may spread, 
‘Transparent, at least, be the chadow they cast, 
So that Love's soften’d light may shine through to 
the last. 


SLUMBER, OH SLUMBER. 


“ Suomen, oh slumber if sleeping thou mak'st 
“ My heart beat so wildly, I'm lost if thou wak st.” 
‘Thus sung I to a maiden, 
Who slept one summer's day, 
And, like a flower cferladen 
With too much sunshine, lay, 
Slumber, oh slumber, &e. 


“ Breathe not, oh breathe not, ye winds, o'er her 


checks ; 
“If mute thus she charm me, I'm lost when she 
speaks.” 
‘Thns sing 1, while, awaking, 
She marmurs words that seem 
As if her lips were taking 
Farewell of some sweet dream. 
Breathe not, oh breathe not, &e. 


BRING THE BRIGHT GARLANDS 
HITHER. 


‘Bure the bright garlands hither, 
Ere yet a leaf is dying ; 
If-s0 soon they must wither, 
Ours be their Inst sweet sighing, 
Hark, that low dismal chimet 
“Tis the dreary voice of Time. 
‘Oh, bring beauty, bring roses, 
Bring all that yet is ours ; 
Let life's day, as it closes, 
Shine to the last through flowers, 


Haste, ere the bow!'s declining, 
Drink of it now or never; 
Now, while Beauty is shining, 
Love, o she's lost for ever. 
Hark! again that dull chime, 
"Tis the dreary voice of Time. 
Oh, if life be 9 torrent, 
Down to oblivion going, 
Like this cup be its current, 
Bright to the last drop flowing! 
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IF IN LOVING, SINGING, 


Te in loving, singing, night and day 
‘We could trifle merrily life away, 
‘Like atoms dancing in the beam, 

Like day-fiies skimming o'er the stream, 
Or summer blossoms, born to sigh 
‘Their sweetness out, and die— 

‘How brilliant, thoughtless, side by side, 
‘Thou and I could make our minutes glidet 
No atoms ever glanc'd so bright, 

No day-flies ever dane’d so light, 

‘Nor summer blossoms mix'd their sigh, 
80 close, as thou and I! 


‘THOU LOV'ST NO MORE. 


Too plain, alas, my doom is spoken, 
Nor canst thon veil the sad truth o'er 
‘Thy heart is chang’d, thy vow is broken, 
‘Thou lov'st no more—thou lov'st no more. 


‘Though kindly still those eyes behold me, 
‘The smile is gone, which once they wore; 
‘Though fondly still those arms enfold me, 


“Tis not the same—thou lov’st no more. 


Too long my dream of bliss believing, 
Tre thought thee all thou wert before ; 

But now —alas! there’s no deceiving, 
"Tis all too plain, thou loy'st uo more. 


Oh, thou as soon the dead couldst waken, 
‘As lost affection’s life restore, 

Give peace to her that is forsaken, 
‘Or bring back him who loves no more. 


WHEN ABROAD IN THE WORLD. 


‘Woes abroad in the world thou appearest, 
‘And the young and the lovely are there, 
‘To my heart while of all thou'rt the dearest, 
‘To my eyes thou'rt of all the most fhir. 

‘They pass, one by one, 
Like waves of the sea, 
‘That say to the Sun, 
“See, how fair we can be.” 





But where's the light like thine, 
In sun or shade to shine? 
‘No—no, ‘mong them all, there is nothing Tike th 
‘Nothing like thee. 


Of, of old, without farewell or warning, 
‘Beauty's self used to steal from the skies; 

Fling a mist round her head, some fine mornit 
And post down to earth in disguise ; 


KEEP THOSE EYES STILL PURELY MIN 


‘Keep those eyes still purely mine, 
‘Though far off I be = 

‘When on others most they shine, 
‘Then think they're tara’d on me, 


Should those lips as now respond. 
‘To sweet minstrelsy, 

‘When their accents seem most fond, 
‘Then think they're breath’d for me. 


‘Make what hearts thou wilt thy own, 
If when all on thee 

Fix their charmed thoughts alone, 
‘Thou think’st the while on ame. 


HOPE COMES AGAIN, 


| Hore comes again, to this heart long a stranget, 


Once more she sings me her flattering strain} 
But hush, gentle syren—for, ah, there's less dangt 
In still suffring on, than in hoping again, 


Long, long, in sorrow, too deep for repining, 
Gloomy, bat tranquil, this bosom hath lain = 





ae 
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thea, ye visions, that Hope would shed o'er 
me; 


Lost to the future, my sole chance of rest 
‘w Lies not in dreaming of bliss that's before me, 
But, ah—in forgetting how once I was blest. 


For him who liv'd to love thee, 
‘And dying, lov'd thee still ? 


If when, that hour recalling 
‘From which he dates his woes, 
Thon feel'st a tear-drop falling, 
Aly, blush not while it flows: 
Bat, all the past forgiving, 

‘Bend gently o'er his shrine, 
And say, “This heart, when living, 
With all its faults, was mine.” 


WHEN NIGHT BRINGS THE HOUR. 








LIKE ONE WHO, DOOM'D, 


Lice: one who, doom’d o'er distant seas 
His weary path to measure, 

‘When home at length, with fav'ring breeze, 
He brings the far-songht treasure ; 


His ship, in sight of shore, goes down, 
‘That shore to which he hasted ; 

‘And all the wealth be thought his own 
Is o'er the waters wasted, 


Like him, this heart, thro’ many a track 


Like him, alas, I see that ray 
Of hope before me perish, 

And one dark minute sweep away 
‘What years were given to cherish. 


FEAR NOT THAT, WHILE AROUND 
THEE. 


Feax not that, while around thee 
Life's varied blessings pour, 
‘One sigh of hers shall wound thee, 
‘Whose smile thou seek’st no more, 
No, dead and cold for ever 
Let our past love remain ; 
Once gone, its spirit never 
Shall hannt thy rest again. 


May the new ties that bind thee 
Far sweeter, happier prove, 
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Nor o'er of me romind thee, ‘Where ling’ring full oft through a summer-nj 
But by their truth and love. ‘moon, 

Think how, asleep or waking, ‘Our partings, though late, appeur'd always too) 

‘Thy image haunts me yet ; 
Bat, how this heart is breaking ‘The rest were all cull’ from the banks of 

For thy own peace forget, 


But when Love brings 
Heartache or pang, 
‘Tears, and such things — 
Love may go hang ! 


If Love can sigh 
For one alone, 
‘Well pleas’d am T 
"To be that one. 


But should T see 
Love giv’a to rove 

‘To two or three, 
‘Then—good-by, Love ! 


Love must, in short, 


THE GARLAND I SEND THEE. 


‘Tue Garland I send thee was cull’d from those 
towers 

‘Where thou and I wander'd in long vanish’ hours; 

Not a leaf or a blossom its bloom here displays, 

But bears some remembrance of those happy days. 


‘The roses were gather'd by that garden gute, 
Where our meetings, though early, seem’d always 
too lates 





glade, 
‘Where, watching the sunset, s0 often we've stn 
And mourn’d, as the time went, that Love ha 


power 
‘To bind in his chain even one happy hour. 


HOW SHALL I Woo? 
Ir I speak to thee in Friendship’s name, 


‘Which shall it be? How shall I woo? 
Fair one, choose between the two, 


‘Tho' the wings of Love will brightly play 
‘When first he comes to woo thee, 

‘There's a chance that he may dy away 
‘As fust as he flies to thee. 

‘While Friendship, thongh on foot she com, 
No flights of. trying, 

Will, therefore, oft be found at home, 
When Love abroad is 

Which shall it be? How shall woo? 

Dear one, choose between the two. 





If neither feeling suits thy heart, 
Let's see, to ploase thee, whether 

We may not learn some precious art 
‘To mix their charms together; 

‘One feeling, still more sweet, to form 
From two 0 sweet already — 

‘A friendship that like love is warm, 
A love like friendship steady. 

‘Thus let it be, thes let me woo, 

Dearest, thus we'll join the two, 
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‘Yet the vineyard’s ruby treasures Spring may take our loves and flow'rs, 
‘Autumn's sob'rer time. So Autumn leaves us friends and wine, 
So Life's year begins and closes; 
Days, though short'ning, «till ean shines Oregons 
‘What though youth gave love and roses, 
Age still leaves us friends and wine. LOVE ALONE. 
Phillis, when she might have caught me, —_| Ty thou wouldst have thy charms enchant our eyes, 
Sean Seeing Joskdiany anilishy, First win our hearts, for there thy empire lies: 
area teensex ~ Beauty in vain would mount a heartless throne, 
When the flowers gone by, i 
‘Ak, too late ;—she found her lover Mmineeteae rece 
Calm and free beneath his vine, ‘What would the rose with all her pride be worth, 
Drinking to the Spring-time over ‘Were there no sun to eall her brightness forth? 
In his best autumnal wine. Maidens, unlov'd, like flowers in darkness thrown, 
‘Wait bat that light, which comes from Love alone. 
‘Thus may we, as years are flying, 
‘To their Aight our pleasures suit, Fair os thy charms in yonder glass appear, 
Nor regret the blossoms dying, ‘Trastnot their bloom, they’Ilfade from yearto year: 
‘While we still may taste the frait, Wouldst thou they still should shine as first they 
Oh, while days like this are ours, shone, 
‘Where's the lip that dares reine? Go, fix thy mirror in Love's eyes alone, 








SACRED SONGS. 


EDWARD TUITE DALTON, ESQ 
‘ils Fiast NUMBER OF SACAKD soNGS Is INSCKINED, 
BY MIS SINCERE AND AYPECTIONATE FNLEND, 


Mayfield Cottage, Ashbourne, May, 1816. 


THOU ART, OH GOD. 
(Arm. = Unanows.!) 
Seamer eens tes then Dect wre 
[Pood the tight and 
thon Ras bet ail the bards ofthe earth: thou hast 
‘St yuarmer and winter." — Pram txxiv. 16,17. 


Tuou art, O Gov, the life and light 


shine, 
‘Kod at thga i an bright are Thine? 
ees 


ane i ee Me matt, 
words, * I do confess thoa'rt 


‘THOMAS MOORE, 


When Day, with farewell beam, delays 
‘Among the op'ning clouds of Even, 
‘And we can almost think we gaze 
‘Through golden vistas into Heaven — 
‘Those hues that make the Sun's decline 
So soft, 0 radiant, Loup! are Thine. 


‘When Night, with wings of starry gloom, 
Orershadows all the earth and skies, 

Like some dark, beauteous bind, whose plume 
As sparkling with unnumber'd eyes — 

‘That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 

So grand, so countless, Lonp ! are Thine. 


‘When youthful Spring around us breathes, 
‘Thy Spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 


























And all things fair and bright are Tine ! 


THE BIRD, LET LOOSE. 
(An. —Beeruoven,) 


‘Tnx bird, let loose in eastern skies, 1 
When hast’ning fondly home, 

‘Ne'er stoops to earth her wing, nor fies 
Where idle warblers roam, 

But high she shoots through air and light, 
Above all low delay, 

‘Where nothing earthly bounds her flight, 
Nor shadow dims her way, 


So grant me, Gop, from every care 
‘And stain of passion free, 

Aloft, through Virtae’s purer air, 
‘To hold my course to Thee! 

No sin to cloud, no lure to stay 
‘My Soul, us home she springs; — 

‘Thy Sanshine on her joyful way, 
Thy Freedom in ber wings! 


FALLEN IS THY THRONE. 
(An.— Manresa) 


Faxx’x is thy Throne, ob Israel ! 
Silence is o'er thy plains ; 
‘Thy dwellings all lie desolate, 
‘Thy children weep in chains. 
‘Where are the dews that fed thee 
On Etham’s barren shore? 
‘That fire from Heaven which led thee, 
‘Now lights thy path no more. 


{The earrier-pigeon, It ls well Known, Mes at an elevated 
‘obstacle between 


ther and 


4 The Lord ealled thy name a grean olive. trees fur, and 
sf poly Teulig” Be — er. niet 


For he shall be like the beath In the desert, 





Jer, 








‘Then pass'd her glory’s day, 


* Go"—said the Lorn —* Ye Conquerors! 
« Steep in her blood your swords, 

“ And raze to earth her battlements 
« Por they are not the Loun's. 

* Till Zion’s mournful 


™ Shall hide but half her dead 1” 


‘WHO IS THE MAID? 
‘ST. JEROME'S LOVE? 


(Ate. = Beernove.) 


Wao is the Maid my spirit secks, 
‘Through cold reproof and slander’s blight! 
Has she Love's roses on her cheeks ? 
Is hers an eye of this world’s light ? 
‘No—wan and sunk with midnight prayer 
Are the pale looks of her I love ; 
Or if, at times, a light be there, 
Its beam is kindled from above. 


T chose not her, my heart’s elect, 
From those who seek their Maker's shrint 


6 Take away her battlements ; for they are mst! 
Lords. Jer. v.10. 
7“ Therefore, behold, the days come, enith = 


‘of Hionom, but the Valley of Slaughter; for they’ 
‘in Tophet till there be 60 place". 
© There Unee, were susseaed iy 5 eanena 
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In gems and garlands proudly deck’, 

As if themselves were things divine, 
‘No—Heaven but faintly warms the breast 
‘That beats beneath a broider’d veil; 
And she who comes in glitt’ring vest 
‘To moura her frailty, still is frail, 


‘Not so the faded form I prize 
And love, because its bloom is gone ; 
The glory in those sainted eyes 
Ts all the grace her brow puts on. 
Space ony eases 
So touching as that form's decay, 
‘Which, like the altar’s trembling light, 
In holy lustre wastes away. 


THIS WORLD 18 ALL A FLEETING 


ce Bn Be eet on Slecs plume, 
‘As fading hues of 
‘And Lave snd Hope od aad Beanty's Moor, 
Are blossoms gather'd for the tomb — 
‘There's nothing bright, but Heaven ! 
Poor wand’rers of a stormy day ! 
ee driven, 
‘And Fancy's flash, and Reason's ray, 
Serve but to light the troubled” way — 
‘There's nothing calm, but Heaven ! 


OH, THOU! WHO DRY'ST THE 
MOURNER'S TEAR. 
(Am, — Mavs.) 
sere ete bla we eae 


Is, when deceiv'd and wounded here, 
‘We could not fly to Thee ! 

‘The friends, who in our sunshine live, 
When winter comes, are flown 

‘And he who has but tears to give, 
‘Must weep those tears alone, 

But thou wilt heal that broken heart, 
‘Which, like the plants that throw 
‘Their fragrance from the wounded part, 

Breathes sweetness out of woe. 


‘When joy no longer soothes or cheers, 
And even the hope that threw 

‘A moment's sparkle o'er our tears, 
Is dimm’d and vanish’d too, 

Ob, who would bear life's stormy doom, 
Did not thy Wing of Love 

Ceaas beily relies Booral 

‘Peace-branch from above ? 

sen sorrow, tonch’d by Thee, grows bright 
‘With more than rapture’s ray ; 

As darkness shows us worlds of light 
‘We never saw by day ! 


WEEP NOT FOR THOSE. 
(Arn, —Aviox,) 


‘Wesr not for those whom the veil of the tomb, 
In life's happy morning, hath bid from our eyes, 

Ere sin threwa blight o'er the spirit’s young bloom, 
Or fee ‘hed profan’d what was born for the 


Death. ‘Shina the fhe fountain, ere sorrow had 
stain'd it 
"Twas frozen in all the pure light of its course, 
And but sleeps till the sunshine of Heaven has 
‘unebain’a it, 
‘To water that Eden where first was its source, 
‘Weep not for those whom the veil of the tomb, 
In life's happy morning, hath hid from our eyes, 
Ere sin threwa blight o'er the young bloout, 
Or earth had profun’d what was born for the 
‘skies. 


‘Mourn not for her, the young Bride of the Vale,* 
Our gayest and loveliest, lost to us now, 


our ears when we herd of her death. Daring her Inst dall- 


6 
Heaven,” whieh this very interesting girl had often heard 
‘me sing during the summer. 








Te 
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‘Bre life's early lustre had time to grow pale, 
‘And the garland of Love was yet fresh on her 
brow. 
‘Oh, then was her moment, dear spirit, for flying, 
From this gloomy world, while its gloom was 
‘unknown. 


And the wild hymns she warbled so sweetly, in 


dying, 
‘Were echoed in Heaven by lips like her own, 
‘Weep not for her—in her spring-time she flew 
To that and where the wings of the soul are 
‘unfurl; 
And now, like a star beyond evening's cold dew, 
Looks radiantly down on the tears of this world. 


THE TURF SHALL BE MY FRAGRANT 
SHRINE. 


(Am, —Sruvensox.) 


‘Tae turf shall be my fragrant shrine; 
‘My temple, Loup ! that Arch of thine 5 
in airs, 


when 
‘Thy touch shall tum all bright again! 


SOUND THE LOUD TIMBREL. 
MIBIAM'S SONG. 
(Am, — Avisox.2) 
“And Miriam the Prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took + 


LUmbrel fa her band ; and all the women went out after ber 
with timbrols and with daneos."”— Eaad. rv, 29. 


| Souxp the loud Timbrel o'er Egypt's dark cea! 
saris ee people are free. 


| How vain was their boast, for the Lorn th but 
spoken, 
And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the 


wave. 
od the loud Timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea; 
‘has triumph'd —his people are free, 








. pt Been 
The glories of thy eS aati « 


she sent forth in the hour af her pride? 
hhath look’ out from his pillsr of 


Paes loud Timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea; 


| Jesovan has txiumph'd—his people ae free! 





rn hinlage thy anger in the rack 
‘That clouds awhile the day en, | 

‘Thy merey in the azure hue 

Of sunny brightness, Wosking rongh 


‘There's nothing bright, above, below, 
‘From flowers that bloom to stars that glow, 


GO, LET ME WEEP. 
(AIR. — STEVENSON.) 
Go, let me weep—there's bliss in tears, 
‘When he who sheds them inly feels 


Some ling’ring stain of early years 
Effse’d by every drop that steals, 


2 + And it came to pass, that, fn the morning wath be 


is | Lord lockod unto the host ofthe 


‘hat, without thie acknowledgment, 
be recognized. 
































‘Leave me to sigh o'er hours that flew 
‘More idly than the summer's wind, 

And, while they pase’d, a fragrance threw, 
But left no trace of sweets behind. — 

‘The warmest sigh that pleasure heaves 
Is cold, is faint to those that swell 

‘The heart, where pure repentance grieves 
‘O'er hours of pleasure, lov’ too well. 

‘Leave me to sigh. 


COME NOT, OH LORD. 
(Am, — Haron.) 


‘Come not, ob Loup, in the dread robe of splendour 
‘Thou wor'st on the Mount, in the day of thine 


ines 
Come yeil'd in those shadows, deep, awful, but 
tender, 
‘Which Mercy flings over thy features of fire! 
Loxp, thoa rememb'rest the night, when thy 
Nation ! 
Stood frouting her Foe by the red-rolling stream; 
eae oe ln Sat dar dence, 
‘While Israel bask’d all the night in its beam. 
&, when the dread clouds of anger enfold Thee, 
Prom us, in thy mercy, the dark side remove; 


‘While shrouded in terrors the guilty behold Thee, 
‘Oh, turn upon us the mild light of thy Love! 


WERE NOT THE SINFUL MARY'S TEARS, 
(Am. — Sreemnen.) 


ee een martin 


a ‘t came between the camp of the Eeyphans and 
ewes ends wat led aed tno oth, 

. night to these." — Ered. xiv.20. 
ie hare many, sce prem for he loved 


She o'er her Saviour’s hallow'd feet 
‘The precious odours pour’d;— 


‘And wip'd them with that golden hair, 
‘Where once the diamond shone 

‘Though now those gems of griet were there 
Which shine for Gop alone! 


‘Were not those sweets, so humbly shed — 
‘That hair—those weeping eyes — 

And the sunk heart, that inly bled — 
Heaven's noblest sacrifice? 


‘Thou, that hast slept in error's sleep, 
‘Oh, wouldst thon wake in Heaven, 

Like Mary kneel, like Mary weep, 
“ Love much *” and be forgiven! 


AS DOWN IN THE SUNLESS RETREATS. 
(Am, — Hav.) 


As down in the sunless retreats of the Ovean, 
Sweet flowers are springing no mortal ean see, 
So, deep in my soul the still prayer of devotion, 
Unheart by the world, rises silent to Thee, 
‘My Goo! silent, to Thee — 
Pure, warm, silent, to Thee. 


As still to the star of its worship, thongh eloaded, 
‘The needle points faithfully oer the dim sea, 
So, dark as I roam, in this wintry world shrouded, 
‘The hope of my spirit turns trembling to Thee, 
My Goo! trembling, to Thee— 

‘True, fond, trembling, to Thee, 


BUT WHO SHALL SEE. 
(Am. — Stevesox,) 


Bor who shall see the glorious day 
‘When, thron'd on Zion's brow, 
‘The Lonp shall rend that veil away 
Which hides the nations now? 
‘When earth no more beneath the fear 

Of his rebake shall lie;# 


2* And he will destroy, 1a this mountain, the face ofthe 
rvring ean eeepc ond te vl ha i peed et 
all nations." — Isaiah, xxv. 
“+The rebuke of his people shall be take away from of 
all the earth." — Tala, xx. 8. 








— 
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‘When pain shall cease, and every tear 
Be wip'd from ev'ry eye, 


‘Thea, Judah, thoa no more shalt mourn 
‘Beneath the heathen’s chain 

‘Thy days of splendour shall retarn, 
And all be new again. 

‘The Fount of Life shall then be quaff’d 
In pence, by all who come; 

And every wind that blows shall waft 
‘Some long-lost exile home. 


ALMIGHTY GOD! 
cuonus oF raiEsrs, 


(Am. —Moraxt.) 


Ausonry Gov! when round thy shrine 

‘The Palm-tree's heavenly branch we twine, * 
+ (Emblem of Life's eternal ray, 

And Love that “ fadeth not away,”) 

‘We bless the flowers, expanded all,» 

‘We bless the leaves that never fall, 

And trembling say,—“ In Eden thas 

“ The Tree of Life may flower for us!" 


‘When ronnd thy Cherubs—smiling calm, 
Without their flames 5—we wreathe the Palm, 
‘Oh Gon! we feel the emblem true— 

‘Thy Mercy is eternal too. 

‘Those Cherubs, with their smiling eyes, 
That crown of Palm which never dies, 

Are but the types of Thee above— 

Eternal Life, and Peace, and Love! 


4 * And Goo shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ; 
<1 <melther shall there be any more pain." — Rev, xxi-d, 

3% And he that sat upon the throne sald, Hebold, 1 make 
‘ll thugs new." — Aer. xxl.5, 

2" And whosoever wil, let him take the water of life 

P= Her xxii 
The Scriptures baring declared that the Temple of 
eraser 18 Messiah, It {a natural to con- 
‘clude that 3 
{In that structure, represented that Z(fe and Jonmorialiiy wbicls 
‘were brought to light by the Gospel.” — Observations om the 
Pai, as a Sacred Emdiem, vy W. Tighe. 

8 *'And he earved all the walls of the hoase round about 
‘with carved gure of cherubiims, and palm-trees, and open 
Aowern:*—1 Kings, vi. 28. 

(© Whea the pattover of the tabernacles wat revealed to 














OH FAIR! OH PUREST! 
SAINT AUGUSTINE TO HIS SISTERT 
(Arn —Moone.) 


Ow fair! oh purest! be thou the dove 
‘That fies alone to some sunny grove, 
And lives unseen, and bathes her 
‘All vestal white, in the limpid spring, 
‘There, if the hov'ring hawk be near, 
‘That limpid spring in its mirror clear, 
Reflects him, ere he reach his prey, 
And warns the timorous bird away. 
Be thow this dove 5 

Fairest, purest, be thou this dove. 





‘The sacred pages of Gov's own book 

Shall be the spring, the eternal brook, 

In whose holy mirror, night and day, 

‘Thow'lt study Heaven's reflected ray j— 

And should the foes of virtue dare, 

With gloomy wing, to seek thee there, 

Thou wilt see how dark their shadows Tie 

Between Heaven and thee, and trembling fy! 
Be thon that dove ; 

Fairest, purest, be thou that dove. 


ANGEL OF CHARITY. 
(Am, —Hawoen,) 


Axart. of Charity, who, from above, 
Comest to dwell a pilgrim here, 
‘Thy voice is music, thy smile is love, 
And Pity's soul is in thy tear. 
‘When on the shrine of Gop were laid 
First-fruits of all most good and fair, 
‘That ever bloom'd in Eden’s shade, 
‘Thine was the holiest offering there. 


th great nwo (9 tbe oun, then the erable Inge 
wich appeared ia that stractare were vo Langer surreal 
Ty tamec for thetabernare wars type ofthe 
‘betsy, by which Janovan confirmed bs gracious Eovenad 
elects mankind" 
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Hope and her sister, Faith, were given 
But as our guides to yonder sky 5 
Soon as they reach the verge of heaven, 
There, lost in perfect bliss, they die.! 
But, long as Love, Almighty Love, 
Shall on his throne of thrones abide, 

‘Thou, Charity, shall dwell above, 
Smiling for ever by His side! 


BEHOLD THE SUN. 
(Am.—Loxp Morsaxorow.) 


yonder East he springs, 
As if the soul of life and light 
‘Were breathing from his wings. 


Before yon Sun arose, 
Stars cluster'd through the sky — 
Bat ob, how dim! how pale were those, 
‘To His one burning eye! 


‘So Troth lent many a ray, 
‘To bless the Pugan’s night— 


UoRD, WHO SHALL BEAR THAT DAY. 
(Ain. —Dna. Borer.) 


ee that day, so dread, so splen- 


Woah esa hy Ang hov'ring o'er 


aball fall, and ie, 
scr and one per 







Tau stand upon the ea ao upon | sal. 


to hexven and sware by Him that 
‘e+ that there should be time no 


a 
‘This sinful world, with hand to heav'n 
‘And hear him swear by Thee that Time's no 
more? 
‘When Earth shall feel thy fast consuming ray — 
‘Who, Mighty Gov, oh who shall bear that day ? 


‘yen sare. tel sorts hr eset 


* Waka ye Da jena mas 36 
And from the clouds, by seraph eyes surrounded, 
‘The Saviour shall put forth his radiant head ;4 
While Earth and Heav'n before Him pass away—* 
‘Who, Mighty Gop, oh who shall bear that day? 


When, with a glance, th’ Eternal Jndge shall sever 
Earth’e evil spirits from the pure and bright, 
‘And say to those, “Depart from me for ever |" 
To these, “Come, dwell with me in endless 
light!" 
‘When each and all in silence take their way— 
‘Who, Mighty Gon, ch who shall bear that day ? 





OH, TEACH ME TO LOVE THEE. 
(Ann — Haron.) 


Ox, teach me to love Thee, to feel what thou art, 

Till, fll'd with the one sacred image, my heart 
‘Shall all other passions disown : 

Like some pure temple, that shines apart, 
Resery'd for Thy worship alone. 


throagh praise and through 


‘Thus atill let me, living and dying the same, 
In Thy service bloom and deeay— 

Like some lone altar, whose votive flame 
In holiness wasteth away. 


‘Though born in this desert, and doom'd by my birth 
‘To pain and affliction, to darkness and dearth, 
‘On Thee let my spirit rely— 
Like some rade dial, that, fix'd on earth, 
Still looks for its light from the sky. 





«From whote face theearth and the heaven flod away."!— 
Ren. 2x1. 


* © And before Him shall be gathered all uations, und He 
‘thom eae from mother. 


separate 
omy Shs a iia 
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‘Yet died he not as men who sink, 
Before our eyes, to soulless clay ; 
But, chang’d to spirit, like a wink 
‘Of summer lightning, pass’d away. 
‘Weep, children of Israel, weep! 


LIKE MORNING, WHEN HER EARLY 
BREEZE. 


(Am, —Dazynovex.) 


Lame morning, when her carly breeze 
Breaks up the surface of the seas, 

‘That, in those furrows, dark with night, 
Her hand may sow the seeds of light— 


‘Thy Grace can send its breathings o'er 
‘The Spirit, dark and lost before, 

And, fresh'ning all its depths, prepare 
For Truth divine to enter there. 


4 And the children of Israel wept for Moses in the plains 
fonb.""—Dewt. xxaiv.8, 





ind he buried him in x alley in the land of Moab; 
«but no man Kooweth of bis sepulchre unto this day.” 
aia. vor. 6. 





9 My doctrine shall drop as the rain, my specel shall 
lstl as the dew." — Mores" ong, Dent. xxxil. 2, 
4 Thave eared thee to se sine oes, but thou. 


shalt not go over thither.” — Deut. xxiv. 4. 
9 An be was going to embrace Bleazer and Josbua, and 





[ats MOORE'S WORKS. 
‘Till David touch’d his sacred lyre, 
WEEP, CHILDREN OF ISRAEL. In silence lay th’ wire 5 
= é But when he swept its chords along, 
sa i Ey'n Angels stoop'd to hear that song: 
‘Waxr, weep for him, the Man of Gop—! 

In yonder vale he sunk to rest ; So sleeps the soul, till Thou, oh Lon, 
But none of earth can point the sod® prrmpsiannecririneoms ar 
‘That flowers above his sacred breast. bei Bih kfrigrtedeer 

‘Weep, children of Israel, weep! In music, worthy of the skies | 
His doctrine fell like Heaven's rain,’ a, 
‘words refreah'd like Heaven's dew— 
Ob, ne'er shall Israel see again COME, YE DISCONSOLATE. 
‘A Chief, to Goo and her so true. “ 
‘Weep, children of Israel, weep ! (ht eee 
—- Come, ye disconsolate, where'er you languish, 
Sr apeast pata eee poy Come, at Go's altar fervently kneel ; 
farewell song by Jordan's Here bri ‘wounded hearts, 
‘When, full of glory and of days, pets! Jaana f nol 
He saw the promis'd land —and died. Bes 
‘Weep, children of Israel, weep ! Mi ae a 


Joy of the desolate, Light of the straying, 
‘Hope, when all others die, fadeless and pare, 
Here speaks the Comforter, in Gon’s name s} 


ing— 
“ Earth bas no sorrow that Heaven eannot cure 


Go, ask the infidel, what boon he ‘brings us, 
‘What charm for aching hearts fe can reveal 
‘Sweet as that heavenly promise Hope sings us— 
Earth has no sorrow that Gop eannot heal” 


AWAKE, ARISE, THY LIGHT IS COME 
(Au. — Sravmon.) 


Awane, arise, thy light is eome;® 
The nations, that before outsbone thee, 
Nov at thy feet lie dark and dumb— 
‘The glory of the Lorn is on thee! 


‘Arise—the Gentiles to thy ray, 
From ev'ry nook of earth shall cluster; 

‘And kings and princes haste to pay 
‘Their homage to thy rising lustre.7 


rss courage 5 ee a 

Resales sad be Serer 

totwroee ta the Holy Books thet he dled Wade 

onto er, ‘est toey Youll voare boa Ss Waa 
vet, he went to God *—Jowrpi, ta) 

bres 


2 ria, shin ae 
‘Lon I risen upon thes 

7 eel oy 
the brightnest of thy rising.” — JB, 


light, ana 





_slal 
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Lift up thine eyes around, and sec, 

O'er foreign fields, o'er farthest waters, 
‘Thy exil’d sons return to thee, 

‘To thee return thy hame-sick daughters.? 


And camels rich, from Midian’s tents, 
Shall lay their treasures down before thee ; 
‘To fil thy air and sparkle o'er thee.? 


See, who are these that, like a cloud, 3 
‘Are gathering from all earth's dominions, 
Like doves, long absent, when allow’d 
‘Homeward to shoot their trembling pinions, 


Surely the isles shall wait for me,+ 

‘The ships of Tarshish round will hover, 
‘To bring thy sons across the sea, 

And waft their gold and silver over. 


And Lebanon thy pomp shall grace—* 


Oo al ee a? 


No more shall Discord haunt thy ways, 
Nor ruin waste thy cheerless nation ; 

But thon shalt eall thy portals, Praise, 
And thow shalt name thy walls, Salvation, 


The sun no more shall make thee bright,7 
‘Nor moon shall lend her lustre to thee ; 
Bat Gop, Himself, shall be thy Light, 
‘And flash eternal glory through thee. 


‘Thy sun shall never more go down; 
‘Ary, from Heav’n itself descended, 

Shall ight thy everlasting crown— 
‘Thy days of mourning ail sre ended.’ 


‘My own, elect, and righteous Land! 
‘The Branch, for ever green and vernal, 

Which I have planted with this band — 
Live thou shalt in Life Eternal.? 


1 LIN up thine «yes round about, and sce ; all they gather 
together, they core to thee: thy sons shall come 
‘Re Mi, sd thy Gangbars oa te oarsed at shy de" — 


2s matt {eamele shall eover thee ; the drome: 
i iad Bay thy Stes 


it who we tose ot ty nab oad; ands the Gorse 
— 2B 

| 4" Sarly the es shall walt for mo,and the ships of Tare 

Oring thy sone from far, thetr silver and their 


wet ba hhontd 





THERE IS A BLEAK DESERT, 
(Aun, —Canscmerie.) 


‘Tune isa bleak Desert, where daylight grows 


weary 

Of wasting its smile on a region 60 dreary — 
‘What may that desert be? 

"Tis Life, cheerless Life, where the few joys that 


come 
Are lost like that daylight, for ’tis not their home, 


‘There is a lone Pilgrim, before whose faint eyes 

‘The water he pants for but sparkles and flies— 
‘Who may that Pilgrim be ? 

"Tis Man, hapless Man, through this life tempted on 

By fair shining hopes, that in shining are gone, 


‘There is a bright Fountain, through that Desert 
stealing 
‘To pure lips alone its refreshment revealing — 


‘What may that Fountain be ? 
"Tis Truth, holy Truth, that, like eprings under 


ground, 
By the gifted of Heaven alone ean be found. 1 


‘There is a fair Spirit, whose wand hath the spell 
‘To point where those waters in secrecy dwell — 
‘Who may that Spirit be? 

Tis Faith, bumble Faith, who hath learn'd that, 

where'er 
Her wand bends to worship, the ‘Truth must be 
there! 


SINCE FIRST THY WORD. 
(Atm, —Nreworss Fenmcan.) 


Since first Thy Word awak’d my heart, 
Like new life dawning o'er me, 


©“ Violence shall no more be heard In thy land, wasting, 
‘nor destruction within thy borders; but thou shalt call thy 
walla, Salvation, onl hy ges Peal’ = Zl E 


Sees ties rein Uo i eh 


eee ray oon sh no mre go evr « «forth Lax 
sal tethioe everutng light od the ays of thy murda, 
‘hall be ended." — 16. 

Thy people also shall ve all righteoos; they shall In- 
et the tad forever the branch of ny panting, he work 
of my hands" — 10. 

1a sagiog, the following Vine had better be adopted, — 


“Can but by the gifted of Heaven be found."* 

















ive for, now and ever. 


HARK! 'TIS THE BREEZE, 
(Am. —Rowssman.) 


Hank! ‘tis the breese of twilight calling 
Earth's weary children to repose; 
‘While, round the couch of Nature falling, 
Gently the night's soft curtains close. 
‘Soon o’er a world, in sleep reclining, 
Namberless stars, through yonder dark, 
Shall look, like eyes of Cherubs shining 
From out the veils that hid the Ark. 


Guard us, oh Thou, who never sleepest, 
‘Thou who, in silence thron’d sbove, 
‘Throughont all time, unwearied, keepest 

‘Thy watch of Glory, Pow'r, and Love. 
Grant that, beneath thine eye, securely, 

Our souls, awhile from life withdrawn, 
May, in their darkness, stilly, purely, 

Like "sealed fountains,” rest till dawn, 


WHERE IS YOUR DWELLING, YE 
SAINTED? 





(Aum, — Haase.) 

Warene: is your dwelling, ye Sainted ? 
‘Through what Elysium more bright 

‘Than faney or hope ever painted, 
‘Walk ye in glory and light? 


EF-ESLISOOE: toe nao hn Jame re spon Sim 
and tight shined in and his hans fel off 
from bie bande!" det a7. 








250 MOORE'S WORKS, 
‘Where'er I tarn mine eyes, Thon art, ‘Who the same kingdom inherits? 
All light and Jove before me. ‘Breathes there a soul that may dare 
‘Nonght else I feel, or hear or see— Look to that world of 
All bonds of earth I sever— Or hope to dwell with you there ? 
‘Thee, © Gon, and only Thee 
L live for, now and ever. Sages! who, ev'n in exploring 
‘Nature throngh all her bright ways, 
Like him whose fetters dropp'd away ‘Went, like the Seraphs, adoring, 
‘When light shone o'er his prison,? And yeil'd your eyes in the blaze— 
‘My spirit, touch'd by Mercy's ray, ‘Martyrs! who left for our reaping 
‘Hath from her chains arisen, ‘Truths you had sown in your blood— 
And shall a soul Thou bidst be free, Sinners ! whom long years of weeping 
‘Return to bondage ?—never! Chasten’d from evil to good — 
‘Thee, O Gon, and only Thee 


Maidens ! who, like the young Crescent, 
Turning away your pale brows 
From earth, and the light of che Present, 
‘Look'd to your Heavenly Spouse— 
Say, through what region enchanted, 
‘Walk ye, in Heaven's sweet air? 
Say, to what spits 'tis granted, 
Bright souls, to dwell with you there? 


HOW LIGHTLY MOUNTS THE MUSES 
WING, 


(Ame —Anowrat008,) 


How lightly mounts the Muse's wing, 
‘Whose theme is in the skies — 

Like morning larks, that sweeter sing: 
‘The nearer Heavin they rise, 


‘Though Love his magic lyre may tune, 
‘Yet ab, the flow'rs he round it wreathes 

‘Were pluck’d beneath pale Passion’s moon, 
‘Whose madness in their odour breathes 


‘How parer far the sacred Tute, 
Round which Devotion ties 

Sweet flow'rs that tura to heav'nly fruit, 
‘And palm that never dies. 


‘Though War's high-soanding harp may be 
‘Most welcome to the hero's ears, 
Alas, his chords of victory | 
Are wet, all o'er, with human tears. 
| 
“aw far more sweet tele Sa Ie 


‘No trophies bat of Love ! 
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) FORTH TO THE MOUNT. Of ect ant heavy where are they, 
(Ane. Sreveuo%.) Beneath whose smile we once lay basking, 
Blest, and thinking bliss would 
to the Mount—bring the olive-branch ~ Kd 
me,! ‘Hope still lifts her radiant finger 
ce, for the day of our Freedom is come!| Pointing to th’ eternal Home, 
time, when the moon upon Ajalon’s | Upon whose portal yet they linger, 
te, ‘Looking back for us to come. 
¢ motionless down’, saw the kings of the 
nb, Alas, alas—doth Hope deceive us? 
‘sence of Gop's mighty Champion, grow | _ Shall friendship—love— shall all those ties 
t ‘That bind a moment, and then leave us, 


rer had Jodah an honr of such mirth! 
to the Mount—bring the olive-branch 


mey 
ce, for the day of our Freedom is comet 


‘rile and palm—bring the boughs of 
oh tree 

‘rthy to wave o'er the tents of the Free.t 
‘day, when the footsteps of Israel shone, 


‘aters shrunk back as the Ark glided 
oe 

‘er had Judah an hour of such pride! 

to the Mount—bring the olive-branch 


‘ne, 
16, for the day of our Freedom is come! 


{OT SWEET TO THINK, HERE- 
APTER. 


(Arm, — Haron.) 


{sweet to think, hereafter, 

{ the Spirit leaves this sphere, 

‘ith deathless wing, shall waft her 
(ese she long hath mourn’d for here? 


from which ‘twas death to sever 
‘this world ean ne'er restore, 
te warm, as bright as ever, 
‘meet us and be lost no more, 


‘at they should pubiah and proclaim inal hele 
“Ferasaiven, saying, Go forth unto the mount, and 
ranches,” He. dhe, — Ned. vill. 15. 
‘(€@ the days of Joshua the son of Nun unto that 
‘clléren of laraet dove 40: and there was 
= Nebel 17. 
(and thou still upon Gibeon ; and thou, Moon, 
Joo, 
livebranches, and sand myrtle. 
‘ and branches of thick trees, to 


el, 
‘epee that bars the ark ofthe covenant ofthe 


‘Be found again where nothing dies ? 


‘Oh, ifno other boon were given, 
‘To keep our hearts from wrong and stain, 

‘Who would not try to win a Heaven 
‘Where all we love sball live again? 


WAR AGAINST BABYLON. 
an 


“ Wan against Babylon!” shout we around, 
Be our banners through earth unfurl'd ; 
Rise up, ye nations, yo kings, at the sound —? 
“War against Babylon!” shout through the 
world ! 


Oh thou, that dwellest on many waters, 
‘Thy day of pride is ended now; 
And the dark curse of Israel's daughters 
Breaks, like a thander-cloud, over thy brow! 
‘War, war, war against Babylon! 


Make bright the arows and gator the shies, * 
‘Set the standard of God on high 

Svar we ke ost ral er eld, 
“Zion” our watchword, and “ vengeance” our 





rELLO.) 


ery! 
‘Woe! woe!—the time of thy visitation 19 
Is come, proud Land, thy doom is east— 
‘And the black surge of desolation 
‘Sweeps o'er thy guilty head, at Iast 1 
‘War, war, war against Babylon 1 


‘Lona stoad firm on dry ground ia the mids of Jordan, anda 
Yaraclices 





°S Woo wet them for thle dap eee te ne of 
ther vlan P= Jor... 








—————— 


—— 
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70 
THE HONOURABLE MRS, NORTON. 


Fon the groundwork of the following Poem I am 
indebted toa memorable Fete, given some years 
since, at Boyle Farm, the seat of the late Lord 
Henry Fitzgerald. In commemoration of that 
evening —of which the Indy to whom these pages 
are inscribed was, I well recollect, one of the most 

inguished ormaments—I was induced at the 
time to write some verses, which were afterwards, 
however, thrown aside unfinished, on my discover- 
‘ing that the same task had been undertaken by a 
noble poet !, whose playful and happy jeu-d'esprit 
fon the subject has since been published. It was 
but Intely, that, on finding the fragments of my 
own sketch among my papers, T thought of found- 
ing on them such a description of an imaginary 
Féte as might furnish me with situations for the 
introduction of music. 

Such is the origin and object of the following 
Poem, and to Mrs, Nonron it is, with every feel- 
ing of admiration and regard, inscribed by her 
father’s warmly attached friend, 

THOMAS MOORE, 


Stoprrton Cotiage, 
‘November, 1831. 


THE SUMMER FETE. 


“ Wane are ye now, ye summer days, 
“That once inspir'd the poet's lays? 
™ Blest time! ere England’snymphs snd swains, 
“ Por lack of sanbeams, took to coals— 
“ Summers of light, undimm'd by rains, 
“ Whose only mocking trace remains 
“ In watering-pots and parasols.” 


‘Thus spoke a young Patrician maid, 
As, on the morning of that Fee 


* Lord Francis Egerton, 





‘Which bards unborn shall celebrate, 
She backward drew her curtain's shade, 
‘And, closing one half-daxaled eye, 
Peep’d with the other at the sky— 


Faint were her hopes for June had now 
Set in with all his usual rigour! 
‘Young Zephyr yet scarce knowing how 
‘To nurse a bud, or fan a hough, 
‘Bat Eurus in perpetual vigour; 
And, such the biting summer air, 
‘That she, the nymph now nestling there— 
‘Snug as her own bright gems recline, 
At night, within their cotton shrine— 
‘Had, more than once, been eaught of late 
Kneeling before her blaxing grate, 
Like a young worshipper of fire, 
‘With hands uplifted to the flame, 
Whose glow as if to woo them nigher, 
Through the white fingers flushing came. 


Bat ob! the light, th’ wnhop'd.for light, 
‘That now illum’d this moraing’s heaven! 
Up sprung Kinthe at the sight, 
‘Though — bark! —the clocks butstrikedlen{ 
And rarely did the nymph surprise 
Mankind so early with her eyes, 


His stock of wealth hath near outrun, 
‘And must retrench his golden rays— 

Pay for the pride of sunbeams past, 

‘And to mere moonshine come at last ¥ 


“ Calumnious thought!” Hinthe eries, 
‘While coming mirth lit up each glsines, 

And, prescient of the ball, her eyes 
Already had begun to dance: 

For brighter sun than that which now 
Sparkled o'er London's spires and towers 

‘Had never bent from heaven his brow 
‘To kies Firenze’s City of Flowers. 











THE SUMMER FATE. 





‘What must it be—if thus so fair 
‘Mid the smok’d groves of Grosvenor Square— 


And, like a Turk between two rows 
Of Harem beauties, on he goes— 
A lover, lov'd for ev'n the grase 
‘With which he slides from their embrace. 


In one of those enchanted domes, 
‘One, the most flow'ry, cool, and bright 
Ofall by which that river roams, 
The Péte is to be held to-night — 
‘That Féte already link’ to fame, 
‘Whose cards, in many a fair one's sight 
(When look'd for long, at last they came,) 
Scem'd cireled with a fhiry light ;— 
That Féte to which the cull, the flower 
OF England's beauty, rank and power, 
Prom the young spinster just come out, 
To the old Premier, too long in— 
From legs of fur descended gout, 

To the last new-mustachio'd chin— 
All were coavoked by Fashion's spells 
To the small circle where she dwells, 


Epicarus, 
‘Sets dancing thus, and calls “ the World.” 


oc pte hele 
(Like May-fles, iu and out of fowers,) 


the of this 
fo dhe Inuovativns of Gas and Police, but, at 





No star for London's feasts to-day, 


The relies of a past beau-monde, 
A world, like Cavier's, long dethron’d! 


Being all call’d to—prose elsewhere. 


Soon as through Grosvenor's lordly square—° 


‘Where never gleam of gas must dare 
'Gainst ancient Darkness to revolt, 

Nor smooth Macadam hope to spare 
‘The dowagers one single jolt; — 

‘Where, fur too stately and sublime 

‘To profit by the lights of time, 

‘Let Intelleet march how it will, 


Sounding by fits upon the air, 
f parting pennies rung the knell; 

‘Warn'd by that telitale of the hours, 
And by the daylight’s westering beam, 

‘The young liinthe, who, with flowers 
‘Half-crown'd, had sat in idle dream 

Before her glass, scarce knowing where 

Her fingers rov'd through that bright hair, 
‘While, all capriciously, she now 
Dislodg’d some cur! from her white brow, 

And now again replae’d it there; — 

‘As thongh her task was meant to be 

One endless change of ministry — 

A routing-up of Loves and Graces, 

Bat to plant others in their places. 


‘Meanwhile —what strain is that which floats 
‘Through the small boudoir near—Like notes 
Of some young bird, its task repeating 

For the next linnet music-meeting? 

‘A voice it was, whose gentle sounds 

Still kept a modest octave's bounds, 

Nor yet had ventur’d to exalt 

Its rash ambition to B ale, 


the time when the above lines were written, they still obsti- 
persevered In their old régime j and would net afer 
{Wemelves tobe either well guarded or well lighted. 
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‘That point towards which when ladies rise, SONG. 
‘The wise man takes his hat and—flies. 
‘Tones of a harp, too, gently play’d, Annar thee, love, array thee, love, 
Came with this youthfal voiee communing, In all thy best array thee; 
‘Tones true, for once, without the aid ‘The san's below—the moon's 
Of that inflietive process, toning — And Night and Bliss obey thee. 
Sh pinta athak ria cfs iave pytani Pat on thee all that’s bright and rare, 
Poor Milton's ears deadly wound; ‘The rone, the wreath, the gems 
o pless'd, among the joys of Hexv'n, ‘Not so much gracing charms so fair, 
He specifies “harps ever tan’a."* ‘As borrowing grace from them, 


She who now sung this gentle strain 
‘Was our young nymph’s still younger sister— 
Scarce ready yet for Fashion's train 
In their light legions to enlist her, 
But counted on, as sure to bring 
Her force into the field next spring. 


"The song she thas, like Jabal’s shell, 
Gave forth “50 sweetly and eo well,” 
‘Was one in Morning Post much fam’d, 
From a divine collection, nam'd, 

“ Songs of the toilet” —every Lay 
‘Taking for subject of its Muse, 

Some branch of feminine array, 
Some item, with full xcope, to choose, 
‘From diamonds down to dancing shoes ; 
From the last hat that Herbault’s bands 

Bequeath'd to an admiring world, 
‘Down to the latest flounce that stands 
‘Like Jacob's Ladder—or expands 

Far forth, tempestuously unfurl’a. 


Speaking of one of these new Lays, 
‘The Morning Post thus sweetly says:— 
Not all that breathes from Bishop's lyre, 
“ That Barnett dreams, or Cooke conceives, 
“ Can match for sweetness, strength, or fire, 
‘This fine Cantata upon Sleeves, 
“ ‘The very notes themselves reveal 
“The cut of each new sleeve so well; 
* A fat betrays the Inbécilles,2 
“ Light fugues the flying lappets tell; 
“ While rich cathedral chords awake 
“ Our homage for the Manches d'Bvéyue." 


"Twas the first op'ning song —the Lay 
Of all least deep in toilet-lore, 

‘That the young nymph, to while away 
‘The tiring-hour, thus warbled o'er:— 





In all that's bright array theo; 
‘The sun's below—the moon's shove — 
And Night and Bliss obey thee, 


‘Put on the plumes thy lover gave, 
‘The plumes, that, proudly dancing, 
Prociaim to all, where'er they wave, 
‘Victorious eyes advancing. 
Bring forth the robe, whose hue of heaven 
From thee derives such light, 
‘That Iris would give all her seven 
To boast but one so bright. 
Array thee, love, array thee, love, 
he. Ke, Be. 


Now hie thee, love, now hie thee, Jove, 
‘Through Pleasure’s circles hie thee, 
And hearts, where'er thy footsteps more, 
Will beat, whea they come nigh thee. 

Thy every word shall be a spell, 
‘Thy every look a ray, 

And tracks of wond’ring eyes shail tell 
‘The glory of thy way! 

Now hie thee, love, now hie thee, love, 
‘Through Pleasure’s circles hie thes, 
And hearts, where'er thy footsteps more, 
Shall beat when they come nigh thet. 


‘Now in his Palace of the Westy 
Sinking to slumber, the bright Day, 
Like a tird monarch funn'd to rest, 
‘Mid the cool airs of Evening lay; 
‘While round his couch’s golden risa. 
‘The gandy clouds, like courtiens, erypt— 
ling each other's light to dim, 
And catch his last smile e'er he slept. 
How gay, as o'er the gliding Thamex 
‘The golden eve its Lustre pour'd, 
Shone out the high-born knights and dame 
‘Now group'd aroand that festal board; 


* Tho mame given to those large seeves that hang Wot 





i 
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A living mass of plames and flowers, 
‘As though they'd robb both birds and bowers — 


Each sunset ray that mix'd by chance 
With the wine's sparkles, show'd 

How sunbeams may be taught to dance, 
I not in written form exprest, 
"Twas known, at least, to every quest, 
‘That, though not bidden to parade 
‘Their scenio powers in 
(A pastime little found to thrive 


As masquernders, to disguise, 

Tt yet was hop'd—and well that hope 
‘Was answer'd by the young and gay— 
‘That, in the toilet’s task to-day, 

Fancy should take her wildest scope;— 

‘That the rapt milliner should be 

Let loase through fields of poesy, 

‘The tailor, in inventive trance, 

Up to the heights of Epic clamber, 

And all the regions of Romance 
Be ransack’d by the femme de chambre, 


Accordingly, with gay Sultanas, 
‘Supphos, Roxalanas— 
Circassian slaves whom Love would pay 


Half his maternal realms to ransom; — 
‘Young nuns, whose chief religion Jay 





“ Where is she," ask’st thon?—wateh all looks 
As cent'ring to one point they bear, 

Like sun-flowers by the sides of brooks, 
‘Turn’d to the sun—and she is theres 

Ev'n in disguise, oh never doubt 

By her own light you'd track her out : 

‘As when the moon, close shaw1'd in fog, 

‘Steals as she thinks, through heaven incog, 

‘Though hid herself, some sidelong ray, 

At every step, detects her way, 


But not in dark disguise to-night 
Hath our young heroine veil'd her light ;— 
For see, she walks the earth, Love's own, 
Pledg’d in Olympus, and made known 

To mortals by the type which now 

‘Hangs gliti'ing on her snowy brow, 
‘That daver‘ly, mysterious winket, 
Which means the Soul (tho’ few would think it), 
And sparkling thus on brow so white, 
Tells us we've Psyche here to-night! 


But bark ! some song hath caught her ears— 
And, lo, how pleas'd, as though she'd ne'er 
Heard the Grand Opera of the Spheres, 
Her goddess-ship approves the air; 
And to a mere terrestrial strain, 
Tnspir'd by nought but pink champagne, 
‘Her butterfly as gaily nods 
‘As thong she sat with all her train 
‘At some great Concert of the Gods, 
With Phobus, lender—Jove director 
‘And half the andience drunk with nectar. 


From a male group the carol came— 
‘A few gay yonths, whom round the board 
‘The lnst-tried flask’s superior fume 
‘Had lur'd to taste the tide it pour'd ; 
And one, who, from his youth and lyre, 
Seem'd grandson to the Teian sire, 
‘Thus gaily sung, while, to his song, 
Replied in chorus the gay throng:— 


SONG. 


Some mortals there may be, s0 wise, or #0 fine, 
‘As in evenings like this no enjoyment to see; 

Bat, as Z'm not particular—wit, love, snd wine, 
‘Are for ane night's amusement sufficient for me. 

Nay—humble and strange as my tastes may ap- 


pear— 
If dtiv'n to the worst, 1 could manage, thank 
‘Heaven, 











seven, 
So pledge me a bumper—your sages profound 
‘May be blest, if they will, on their own patent 


plan; 
But as we are not sages, why—send the cup 
round— 
‘We must only be happy the best way we ean. 


Arreward by some king was once offer'd, we're told, 
‘To whoe'er could invent a new bliss for mankind 
But talk of now pleasares!—give me but the old, 
‘And T'l leave your inventors all new ones they 
find. 
Or should I, in quest of fresh realms of bliss, 
Set sail in the pinnace of Fancy some day, 
Let the rich rosy sea I embark on be this, 
‘And such eyes as we've here be the stare of my 
way! 
Th the meantime, a bumper—your Angels, on 


high, 
‘May have pleasures unknown to life's limited 





span; 
But, as we are no! Angels, why—let the flask fly— 
We must only be happy all ways that we can. 





Now nearly fled was sunset's light, 
Leaving but so much of its beam 
As gave to objects, late so bright, 
‘The colouring of a shadowy dream; 
And there was still where Day bad set 
‘A flush that spoke him loth to die— 
A last link of his glory yet, 
Binding together earth and sky. 
Say, why is it that twilight best 
Becomes even brows the loveliest ? 
‘That dimness, with its soft'ning touch, 
Can bring out grace, unfelt before, 
‘And charms we ne'er ean see too much, 
‘When seen but half enchant the more? 
Alas, it is that every joy 
In falness finds its worst alloy, 
‘And half a bliss, bat hop'd oF guess’, 
Is sweeter than the whole possess’d; 
‘That Beauty, when least shone upon, 
A creature most ideal grows; 
And there's no light from moon or sun 
Like that Imagination throws;— 
It is, alas, that Fancy shrinks 
Ev'n from a bright reality, 
And turning inly, feels and thinks 
Far heav'nlier things than e'er will be, 
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‘To,pat up with eyes such sa beam round me ere, | Such was tt ett of bilight's hour 
And such wine as we're sipping, six days out of On the fair groups that, round and round, 


champagne— 
‘Work on the sight their dazzling spells,* 
‘Till nymphs that lock’d, at noon-day, plain, 
‘Now brighten’, in the gloom, to belles; 
And the brief interval of time, 
‘Twixt after dinner and before, 
‘To downgers brought back their prime, 
And shed a halo round two-seore. 


‘Meanwhile, new pastimes for the eye, 


So bright was still that tranquil river, 
‘With the last shaft from Daylight's quiver, 
‘That many a group, in turn, were seen 
‘Embarking on its wave serene; 
‘And, ‘mong the rest, in chorus gay, 

‘A band of mariners, from th’ isles 

Of sunny Greeee, all song and smiles, 
‘As smooth they floated, to the play 
(Of their oar's eadence, sung this lay:— 





‘TRIO, 


‘Ovx home is on the sea, boy, 
Our home is on the sea 
‘When Nature gave 

‘The ocean-wave, 
She mark’d it for the Pree, 





ai < 











No—by our fathers, no, boy, 
No, by the Cross we show— 
From Maina’s rills 
‘To Thracia’s hills 
All Greece re-vchoes “ Not” 


| from another fairy bost, 


wd safe from winter gales, 
ded cool from summer suns. 
‘our Youth's sweet moments glide, 


‘air river, the day will come, 

jen, woo'd by whisp'ring groves in vain, 
‘Ie leave those banks, thy shaded home, 
‘mingle with the stormy main. 

(hou, sweet Youth, tov soon wilt pass 

> the world’s unsbelter'd sea, 

', once thy wave hath mix’d, alas, 
“hope of peace is lost for thee. 





And now the set hath ceas’d — the bows: 

Of fiddlers taste a brief repose, 

‘While light along the painted floor, 
Arm within arm, the couples stray, 

Talking their stock of nothings o'er, 
‘Till—nothing’s left, at last, to say. 

‘When, lo! —most opportanely sent — 
‘Two Exquisites, a he and she, 

Just brought from Dandyland, and meant 
For Fashion's grand Menagerie, 

Enter'd the room—and scarce were there 

‘When all flock'd round them, glad to stare 

At any monsters, any where. 


Some thought them perfect, to their tastes ; 
‘While others hinted that the waists 
(That in particular of the he thing) 
Left far too ample room for breathing: 
‘Whereas, to meet these critics’ wishes, 
‘The isthmus there should be so small, 
‘That Exquisites, at last, like fishes, 
‘Must manage not to breathe at all. 
‘The female (these same crities said), 
‘Though orthodox from toe to chin, 
‘Yet lnck'd that spacious width of head 
‘To hat of toadstool mnuch alin — 
‘That build of bonnet, whose extent 
Should, like w doctrine of dissent, 
‘Puzzle church-doors to let it in. 





‘However—sad as ‘twas, no doubt, 
‘That nymph so smart shonld go about, 


‘A prettier show ‘twas hard to find ; 
‘While of that doubtful genns, * dressy men,” 
‘The male was thought a first-rate specimen. 
Such Savans, too, as wish'd to trace 
‘The manners, habits, of this race— 


fete ihe dane ated from (on, wus dane fpr) be 
been avoided. 











— 


Sedans! 
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‘To know what rank (if rank at all) I now have given (excuse the pun) 
"Mong reas'ning things to them should fall— A vested interest in my heart. 
What sort of notions heaven imparts Ont at &e. 
‘To high-built heads and tight-Iac'd hearts, Still round and round with him Til go. 
And how far Soul, which, Plato says, 


Abhors restraint, cam act in stays— 


‘And frown, “twas plain—had just fall’n out; 
And all their little thooghts, of course, 
‘Were stirring in full fret and force ;— 
Like mites, through microscope espied, 

‘A world of nothings magnified. 


Bat mild the vent such beings seek, 
‘The tempest of their souls to speak : 
‘As Opera swains to fiddles sigh, 
To fiddles fight, to fiddles die, 
Even so this tender couple set 
‘Their well-bred woes to a Duet. 





WALTZ DUET! 


mE, 
Loxa as T walta'd with only thee, 
Each blissfial Wednesday that weut by, 
Nor stylish Stultz, nor neat Nugee 
Adorn’d a youth so blest as T. 
ht ab! ah! ob | 
‘Those happy days are gone— heigho ! 
sae. 
‘Long as with thee I skimm'd the ground, 
‘Nor yet was scorn’d for Lady Jane, 
No blither nymph tetotum’d round 
‘To Collinet’s immortal strain, 
Ob! ah! &e, 
‘Those happy days are gone—heigho ! 
me. 
With Lady Jane now whitl'd about, 
T know no bounds of time or breath ; 
And, should the charmer’s head hold out, 
‘My heart and heels are hers till death. 
Oh! ab! &e, 
‘Still round and round through life we'll go. 
sme. 
‘To Lord Fitmnoodle's eldest son, 
‘A youth renown'd for waistcoats smart, 


1 It th hardly nincessury to remind the reader that thie 
Duct a parody of the often-transiited and parodied cde of 
Horses, Donec gratus eratm tii,” ke, 





=x 
‘What if, by fond remembrance fed 
Again to wear our mutual chain, 
For me thou eut'st Fitznoodle dead, 
‘And I Jevant fram Lady Jane. 
Oh! abt &e, 
Still round and round again well go. 


‘Though he the Noodle honours give 
And thine, dear youth, are not so high, 
‘With thee in endless waltz I'd live, 
‘With thee, to Weber's Stop-Wallts, die! 
Oh! ah! &e. 
‘Thus round and round through life well» 
[Exeunt waltzing 


While thus, like motes that dance away 
Existence in a summer ray, 
‘These gay things, born but to quadrille, 
‘The cirele of their doom fulfil — 
(That dancing doom, whose law decrees 
‘That they should live, on the alert toe, 
A life of ups-and-downs, like keys 
Of Broadwood’s in a long concerto 
‘While thus the fddle’s spell, within, 
Calls up its realm of restless sprites, 
Without, ns if some Mandarin 
‘Were holding there his Feast of Lights, 
‘Lamps of all hues, from walks and bowers 
Broke on the eye, like kindling flowers, 
‘Till, budding into light, each tree 
Bore its full fruit of brilliancy. 





‘Here shone a garden — all o'er, 

As though the Spirits of the Air 
‘aad tak’n it in their heads to pour 

A shower of sass i a 
‘While here a lighted shrubb'ry 

‘To a small lake that pee 
Crndled in foliage, but, o’er-hend, 

Open to heaven's sweet breath and ray: 
‘While round its rim there burning stood 

Lamps, with young flowers beside them bedi! 
‘That shrunk from such warm neighbourhowl! 
And, looking bashifil in the flood, 

Blush'd to behold themselves so wedded. 


Hither, to this embower'd retreat, 
Fit but for nights so still and sweet s 





fe 


a 


Baal 





THE SUMMER FETE. 





Nights, such as Eden's ealm recall 

In its frst lonely hour, when all 
So silent is, below, on high, 
‘That if'a star falls down the sky, 

‘You almost think you bear it fall— 


‘Came with their voices—ready all 
‘As Echo, waiting for  call— 

In hymn or ballad, dirge or glee, 
‘To weave their mingling minstrelsy. 


And, first,» dark-ey’d nymph, array’d— 
Like her, whom Art hath deathless made, 
‘Mona Lisa‘ —with that braid 
Of hair across the brow, and one 
Small gem that in the centre shone— 
‘With face, too, in its form resembling 
‘Da Vinci's Beanties —the dark eyes, 
Now lucid, as throngh crystal trembling, 
Now soft, as if suifus’d with sighs— 
Her late, that hung beside her, took, 
‘Ana, bending o'er it with shy lool, 
More beautiful, in shadow thus, 
Than when with life most luminous, 
Pass her light finger o'er the chords, 
‘And sung to them these mournful words : — 


SONG, 


‘Bursa hither, bring thy lute, while day is dying— 
Here will T lay me, and list to thy song; 

Sontd tones of other days mix with its sighing, 
Tones of a light heart, now banish’d so long, 

Case them away —they bring but pain, 

And Jet thy theme be woe again. 


fing on, thou mournful Iute—day is fast going, 
‘Soon will its light from thy chords die away ; 


ate, in garb of Grecks, 
Tight chorus o'er the tide— 


sebrated Vinci, whic be! 
ear niapnne Far 





Forms, such as up the woodel erecks 


‘Woo the bright waves with melody— 
Now link’d their triple league again 
Of voices sweet, and sung a strain, 
Such as, had Sappho's taneful ear 
But eanght it, on the fatal steep, 
She would have pous'd, entrane’d, to hear, 
‘And, for that day, doferr'd her leap, 


SONG AND TRIO, 


ON one of those sweet nights that oft 
‘Their lustre o'er th’ Aigean fling, 
Beneath my easement, low and soft, 
Theard a Lesbian lover sing ; 
And, list'ning both with car and thought, 
‘These sounds upon the night-breese caught — 
* Oh, happy as the gods is he, 
“ Who gazes at this hour on thee!” 


‘The song was one by Sappho sung, 
‘In the first love-dreams of her lyre, 
When words of passion from ber tongue 
Fell like a shower of living fire. 
And stil, at close of ey'ry strain, 
Theard these burning words again— 
"Oh, happy as the gods is he, 
“ Who listens at this hour to thee !” 


Once more to Mona Lisa turn'd 
‘Each asking eye—uor turn'd in vain ; 
Though the quick, transient blush that burn'd 
Bright o'er her cheek, and died again, 
Show'd with what inly shume and fear 
‘Was utter’d what all lov'd to hear, 
‘Yet not to sorrow’s languid lay 
Did she her Iute-song now devote; 
But thus, with voice that, like a ray 
Of sonthern sunshine, seem’ to float — 
So rich with elituate was each note— 
Call'd up in every heart a dream 
Of Italy, with this soft theme: — 




















In my lattice is gleaming 
‘The watch-light for thee 
And this food heart is glowing 
‘To welcome thee home, 
And the night is fast going, 
But thon art not come : 
No, thou com'st not! 


"Tis the time when night-flowers 
Should wake from their rest; 
*Tis the hoar of all hours, 
When the lute singeth best. 
But the flowers are half sleeping 
Till tly glance they see ! 
And the hush’d lute is keeping 
Tts music for thee, 
Yet, thou com'st not! 


Scarce had the last word left her lip, 

‘When a light, boyish form, with trip 

Fantastic, up the green walk came, 

Prank'd in gay vest, to which the flame 

Ofevery lamp he pass’, or blue, 

Or green, or erimson, lent its hue; 

‘As though a live cameleon's skin 

He had despoild to robe him in, 

‘A zone he wore of clatt'ring shells, 
And from his lofty cap, where shone 

A peacock's plume, there dangled bells 
‘That rang as he came dancing on, 

Close after him, a page—in dress 

And shape, his minature express— 

An ample batket td with sere 





‘Till, having reach’ ts percent seat, 
at his master's fect, 

‘Who, half'in speech and half in song, 
Chaanted this invoice to the throng;— 





SONG. 


‘Wno't buy?—'tis Folly's shop, who'll bay ?— 
We've toys to suit all ranks and ages s 
Besides our usual fools’ supply, 
We've lots of playthings, too, for sages. 
For reasoners, here's a juggler’s cup, 
‘That fullest seems when nothing's in it; 
And nine-pins set, like systems, up, 
To be knock'd down the following minute. 
‘Who'll buy ?—'tis Folly’s shop, who'll buy ? 











‘Tetotums we've for patriots got, 


Here, wealthy misers to inter, 


No time we've now to name our terms, 

But, whatsoe'er the whims that seize you, 
‘This oldest of all mortal firms, 

Folly and Co., will try to please you. 
Or, should you wish a darker hne 

OF goods than we ean recommend you, 
‘Why then (as we with lawyers do) 





In the mine’s refuse, few and bright ; 
Behold where, opening far away, 
‘The long Conservatory's range, 


Stripp'd of the flowers it wore all day, 
But gaining lovelier in exchange, 





Ah much-lov’a Supper !—blithe repast 
Of other times, now dwindling fast, 
Since Dinner far into the night 
Advane'd the march of appetite 


And, like those Goths who play'd the dicket! 
With Rome and all her sacred chickeos, 
Put Supper and her fowls so white, 

‘Legs, wings, and dromsticks, all to fight: 


‘Now wak'd once more by wine —whose tile 
Is the true Hippocrene, where glide 





| 
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The Muse's swans with happiest "Tis not for thee the fault to blame, 
Dipping their bills, before they sing — For from those eyes the madness caine. 
‘The minstrels of the table greet Forgive but thou the crime of loving, 
‘The list'ning ear with descant sweet :— In this heart more pride ‘twill raise 


Play o'er her dreams, 
‘Till, touch'd with light all through, 
‘Her spirit be 


‘And, while thus hush’d she lies, 
Let the whisper'd chorus rise — 
ood evening, good evening, toour Lady's bright 
eyes.” 








To be thus wrong, with thee approving, 
‘Than right, with all a world to praise! 


But say, while light these songs resound, 

‘What means that bus of whisp'ring round, 

From lip to lip—as if the Power 

Of Mystery, in this gay hour, 

‘Had thrown some seeret (as we fling 

‘Nuts among children) to that ring 

Of rosy, restless lips, to be 

‘Thus scrambled for so wantonly? 

And, mark ye, still as each reveals 

‘The mystic news, her hearer steals 

A look tow'rds yon enchanted chair, 
‘Where, like the Lady of the Masque, 

A nymph, as exquisitely fair 
As Love himself for bride could ask, 

Sits blushing deep, as if aware 

Of the wing’d secret circling there. 

‘Who is this nymph? and what, oh Muse, 
‘What, in the name of all odd things 

‘That woman's restloss brain pursues, 
‘What mean these mystic whisperings ? 


‘Thus runs the tale:—yon blushing maid, 
‘Who sits in beauty’s light-srray’d, 
‘While o'er her leans a tall young Derviss, 
(Who from her eyes, as all observe, is 
‘Learning by heart the Marriage Service,) 
Is the bright heroine of our song, — 
‘The Love-wed Psyche, whom so long 
We've miss'd among this mortal train, 
‘We thonght her wing'd to heaven again, 


But no—earth still demands her smile; 
Her friends, the Gods, must wait awhile, 
‘And if, for maid of heavenly birth, 

A young Dake’s proffer’d heart and hand 
‘Be things worth waiting for on earth, 

Both are, this hour, at her command, 
‘To-night, in youder half-lit shade, 

For love concerns expressly meant, 
‘The fond proposal first was made, 

And love and silence blush’d consent, 
Parents and friends (all here, as Jews, 
Enchanters, housemaids, Turks, Hindoos,) 
Have heard, approv'd, and blest the tie; 
And now, hadst thou a poet's eye, 

‘Thou might’st behold, in th’ air, above 
‘That brilliant brow, triumphant Love, 
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Holding, as if to drop it down And when the day thus shines outright, 

Gently upon her euris, a erown Evin dearest friends must bid good night. 

Of Ducal shape— but, oh, such gems! So, farewell, seene of mirth and masking, 

Pilfer’d from Peri diadems, ‘Now almost a by-gone tale; 

‘And set in gold like that which shines Beauties, late in lamp-light 

‘To deck the Fuiry of the Mines: ‘Now, by daylight, dim and pale; 

In short, a crown all glorious—such as Harpers, yawning o'er your harps, 

‘Love orders when he makes « Duchess, Scareely knowing flats from sharps; 
‘Mothers who, while bor'd you keep. 

But see, "tis morn in heaven; the San ‘Time by nodding, nod to sleep; 











Up the bright orient hath begun Hoa of, Sat ok ea 
‘Do canter his immortal team 5 Crépé, crispy, ani upright, 
And, though not yet artiv’d in sight, But have now, alas, one sees, a 
His leader's nostrils send a steam ‘Leaning like the tower of Pisaz 
‘Of radiance forth, so rosy bright Fare ye well —thus sinks 
As makes their onward path all light, All that's mighty, ail that's bright; 
‘What's to be done? if Sol will be ‘Tyre and Sidon had 
So deuced early, so must we; ‘And ev'a a Ball—bas but its night! 
EVENINGS IN GREECE. 
fix thus connecting together a series of Songs by | “Our farewell word is woman's pray'ts 


a thread of poetical narrative, my chief object has 
een to combine Recitation with Music, so as to 
‘enable a greater number of persons to join in the 
performance, by enlisting, as readers, those who 
may not feel willing or competent to take a part 
as singers. 

‘The Island of Zea, where the scene is laid, was 
called by the ancients Ceos, and was the birthplace 
of Simonides, Bacebylides, and other eminent 
persons, An account of its present state may be 
fonnd in the Travels of Dr. Clarke, who says, 
that “it appeared to him to be the best caltivated 
of any of the Grecian Isles.” — Vol. vi. p. 174, 

TM 


EVENINGS IN GREECE. 





FIRST EVENING. 


“ Tue sky is bright—the breeze is fair, 
“ And the mainsail flowing, full and free— 





“ And the hope before us— Liberty t 
“ Farewell, farewell. 
“ To Grecee we give our shining blades, 
“ And our hearts to you, young Zean Maids! 


“The moon is in the heavens abors, 
“ And the wind is on the foaming sea— 
‘Thus shines the star of woman's love 
“ On the glorious strife of Liberty ! 
“« Farewell, farewell. 
“To Greece we give our shining blades, 
“ And our hearts to you, young Zean Maids!" 





‘Thus sng they from the turk, that now 

‘Turn’d to the sea its gallant prow, 

Bearing within it hearts as brave, 

As c'er sought Freedom o'er the wave} 

‘And leaving on that islet’s shore, 
‘Where still the flrewell beacons ‘bur, 

Friends, that shall many a day look o'er 
‘The long, dim sea for their retarn. 


Virgin of Heaven! speed their way— 
‘Oh, speed their way,—the chosen flow'r, 





— | 








All, all are in that precious bark, 
‘Which now, alas, no more is seen— 

‘Though every eye still tarns to mark 
‘The moonlight spot where it had been. 


‘Yainly you look, ye maidens, sires, 


From their dark deck— watching the flame 
As fist it fied from their view, 

‘With thoughts, that, but for manly shame, 
‘Had made them droop and weep like you. 

‘Home to your chambers! home, and pray 

For the bright coming of that day, 

‘When, bless'd by heaven, the Cross shall swoop 

‘The Crescent from the Jgean deep, 

And your brave warriors, hast'ning back, 

‘Will bring such glories in their track, 

As shall, for many an age to come, 

Shed light around their nume and home. 


‘There is a Fount on Zea's isle, 
Round which, in soft luxurisnce, smile 
All the sweet flowers, of every kind, 
‘On which the sun of Greve looks down, 
‘Pleas'd as a lover on the crown: 
His mistress for her brow hath twin'd, 


‘The lovely maids of Patmos weave : 
And that fair plant, whose tangled stems 
Shine like a Nereid’s hair#, when spread, 





Groaps of Velani ouks are seen, 
‘Tow'ring on every verdant height— 
Tall, shadowy, in the evening light, 
Like Genii, set to wateh the birth 
‘Of some enchanted child of earth— 
Fair oaks, that over Zen’s vales, 
Stand with their leafy pride unfurl; 
‘While Commerce, from her thousand sails, 
Scatters their fruit throughout the world ! + 


“Twas here —as soon as prayer and sleep 
(Those truest friends to all who weep). 
Had lighten'd every heart, and made 
Ev'n sorrow wear a softer shade — 
"Twas here, in this secluded spot, 

Amid whose breathings cals and sweet 
Grief might be sooth’d, if not forgot, 

"The Zean nymphs resolv'd to meet 
Each evening now, by the same light 
‘That saw their farewell tears that night; 
And try, if sound of lute and song, 

If wand'ring ‘mid the moonlight flowers 
In various talk, could charm along 

With lighter step, the ling’ring hours, 
‘Till tidings of that Bark should come, 
Or Victory waft their warriors home! 


‘When first they met—the wonted smile 
Of greeting having gleam’d awhile— 
“Twould touch ev'n Moslem heart to see 
‘The sadness that came suddenly 
O'er their young brows, when they look’d round 
Upon that bright, enchanted ground ; 
And thought, how many a time, with those 
‘Who now were gone to the rude wars, 
‘They there had met, at evening's elose, 
‘And dane'd till morn outshone the stars t 


Bat seldom long doth hang th’ eclipse 
OP sorrow o'er such youthful breasts— 

The breath from her own blushing lips, 
‘That on the maiden’s mirror rests, 

Not swifter, lighter from the glass, 

‘Than sadness from her brow doth pass, 

Soon did they now, as round the Well 
‘They sat, beneath the rising moon— 

And some, with voice of awe, would tell 

Of midnight fays, and nymphs who dwell 
In holy foants—while some would tune 


+ Cuscuta europea. “From the twisting and twining of 
the stems, it 1 compared by the Greeks to the disheveled 
alr of the Noreids.”” — We 
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‘Their idle Lutes, that now had lain, 
For days, without a single strain ;— 
‘And others, from the rest apart, 
‘With langh that told the lighten’a heart, 
Sat, whisp'ring in each other's ear 
Secrets, that all in tarn would hear ;— 
Soon did they find this thoughtless play 
So swiftly steal their griefs away, 
‘That many nymph, though pleas'd the while, 
Reproach’d her own forgetful smile, 
‘And sigh'd to think she could be gay. 


Among these maidens there was one, 
‘Who to Leucadia late had been — 

Had stood, beneath the evening sun, 
‘On its white tow'ring cliffs, and seen 

‘The very spot where Sappho sung 

Her swan-like music, ere she sprang 

(Still holding, in that fearful leap, 

By her lov'd lyre,) into the deep, 

And dying quench’d the futal fire, 

At onee, of both her heart and lyre. 


Mately they listen’d all —and well 
Did the young travell'd maiden tell 

Of the dread height to which that steep 
Beetles above the eddying deep—* 

Of the lone sea-binds, wheeling round 
‘The dizzy edge with mournful sound— 
And of those seented lillies$ found 

Still blooming on that fearful place— 
As if call’d up by Love, to grace 

‘Th’ immortal spot, o'er which the last 
Bright footsteps of his martyr pass‘! 


‘While fresh to ev'ry listener's thonght 
‘These legends of Leucadia brought 
‘All that of Sappho’s hapless flame 
Is kept alive, still watch'd by Fame— 
‘The maiden, tuning her soft Inte, 
‘While all the rest stood round her, mate, 
‘Thus sketch'd the languishment of soul, 
That o'er the tender Lesbian stole; 
And, in a voice, whose thrilling tone 
Fancy might decm the Lesbian's own, 
One of those fervid fragments gave, 

‘Which still, like sparkles of Greck Fire, 
Undying, evin beneath the wave, — 

Burn on through Time, and ne'er expire. 


| Now Santa Maura—the iland, fom whose cli Sappho 

Aeeped Inte the sea 

1" The preiplee, which is fearfully aiesy, Is about one 

hundred and fourteen fet from the water. whieh ts ofa pros 

fon deh apres the rte eo 0 he 
sii Tecmo 
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“ With thinking of that youth I lovel"* 


Again the web she tried to trace, 
Bat tears fell o'er each tangled trend; 


“Ob, my sweet Mother —'tis in vain — 
™ T cannot weave, as once [ wove— 

© So wilder'd is my heart and brain 
“ With thinking of that youth T love!” 


* A silence follow'd this sweet air, 

As cach in tender musing stood, 

cree with Tips 
Sappho and that fearful flood = 

While some, oho over ll sow iad wa 

How much their hearts resembled hers, 
Felt as they made her griefs their own, 

‘That they, too, were Love's worshippers 


At length a murmur, all but mute, 
So faint it was, came from the lite 
Of a young melaacholy maid, 
‘Whose flagers, all uncertain play 
‘From chord to chord, as if in chase 
Of some lost melody, some strain 
Of other times, whose fided trace 
She songht among those chords again. 
Slowly the half-forgotten theme 
(Though born in feelings ne'er forgot) 
Came to her memory—as a beam » 
Falls broken o'er some shaded spot ;— 
And while ber lute's sod symphony | 
Fill’d up each sighing pause between; 
‘And Lore himself might weep to see 
‘What ruin comes where he bath beea— 
As wither'd still the grass is found 
‘Where fays have dane'd their merry round— 


> Soe Mr. Goodiion's very Interesting doseripton of 4 
ercumstances, 
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SONG. 
jxxrtnc for thee, my love, through the long day, 
away, 


‘through this ruin’d heart, where all lies 
dead — 
‘Wakening the echo's of joy long fled! 


OCmany a stanza, this alone 
Tad seaped oblivion—like the one 

‘ray fragment of « wreck, which thrown, 
With the lost vessel's name, ashore, 
Tals who they were that live no more, 


‘When thus the heart is in a vein 


Ani in sueh moods, the homeliest tone 
‘Thats link’ with feelings, onee our own — 
Wit friends or joys gone by —will be 
Worth choirs of loftiest harmony ! 


Tat some there were, among the group 


Had still a trembling tear within ; 
Ant, while her fingers, in swift fight, 
Flew o'er 9 fairy mandolin, 


ora dened bere, eure rye; Dr. 
Balalatha.” 
ae sand; tn me groups, the giel wh 
one who 
‘torched he vestaiog ware” Deugha othe Modern 
** Indancing the Roraalha (says pe begin 
Woe sd saan ep thoy hare gan te Ce, tat 
[ieee ray tecent met optescys ‘the conductrese 


‘Thos sang the song her lover late 
‘Had sung to her—the eve before 
‘That joyous night, when, as of yore, 

All Zea met, to celebrate 

‘The Feast of May, om the seashore, 





SONG. 


‘Wars the Balsika! 
Is heard o'er the sea, 
Tit dance the Romaika 
‘By moonlight with thee. 
If waves then, advancing, 
Should steal on our play, 


My own love, with me. 


‘Then, at the closing 
Of each merry lay, 
How sweet ‘tis, reposing, 
Beneath the night ray ! 
Or if, declining, 
‘The moon leave the skies, 
‘We'll talk by the shining 
Ofeach other's eyes. 


Oh then, how featly 
The dance we'll renew, 


‘Till stars, looking o'er us 
From heaven's high bow’rs, 
Would change their bright chorus 
For one dance of ours! 
‘When the Balaika 
Is heard o'er the sea, 
‘Thou'lt dance the Romaika, 
‘My own love, with me. 





How changingly for ever veers 
‘The heart of youth, ‘twixt smiles and tears ! 


of the dance sometimes setting (o her partner, sometimes 
darting before the rest, and leading them through the moat 
rapid revolutions; sometimes crossing under the hands, 
‘which are held up to let her pass, and. giving as mach Hires 
liness and foteleacy as she ean to the figures, Inte whieh she 
conducts her companions, while their busines! ts to follow her 
fn all her movewents, without breaking the chala, or losing 
the measure.” 
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Ev'nas in April, the light vane 
‘Now points to sunshine, now to rain. 
Instant this Tively lay dispell’d 


Full empire o'er each fancy now, 


But sty—what shall the messure be? 
“ Shall we the old Romaika tread, 

(Some eager ask'd) “8 anciently 
“Twas by the maids of Delos led, 

“ When, slow at first, then circling fast, 

As the gay spirits rose—at last, 

“ With hand in hand, like links, enlock’d, 
“Through the light air they seem’d to fit 

4 In Isbyrinthine maze, that mock’d 
‘The daazled eye that follow'd it?” 

Some call'd aloud “ the Fountain Dance !"— 
While one young, dark-ey’d Amazon, 

‘Whose step was air-like, and whose glance 
Flash’d, like a sabre in the san, 

Sportively said, “ Shame on these soft 

“ And languid strains we hear so oft. 

“ Daughters of Freedom! have not we 

‘Learn'd from our lovers and our sires 

‘The Dance of Greece, while Greece was free— 

“That Dance, where neither flutes nor lyres, 

Bat sword and shield clash on the ear 

A music tyrants quake to hear?! 

“ Heroines of Zea, arm with me, 

“ And dance the dance of Victory 1” 








‘Thus saying, she, with playful grace, 
Loos'd the wide hat, that o'er her face 
(From Anatolin® came the maid) 
Hung, shadowing each sunny charm ; 
And, with a fair young armourer's aid, 
Fixing it on her rounded arm, 
‘A mimic shield with pride display'd ; 
‘Then, springing tow'rds a grove that spread. 
ts eanopy of foliage near, 
Pluck'd off a lance-tike twig, and said, 
“ To arms, to arms!” while o'er her head 
She wav'd the light branch, as a spear, 


Promptly the laughing maidens all 
Obey'd their Chief's heroic call 
Round the shield-arm of each was tied 
Hot, turban, shawl, as chance might be 5 
‘The grove, their verdant armoury, 
Falchion and tance alike supplied ; 





description of the Pyrrhic Dance, see De Guys, &e. 
from Apuleias (i. x.) that this wae-danee was, 
among the ancients, sometimues porformod by females. 
# Seo the covtume of the Groek wouen of Natolia in Cas- 
(ollan’s Mevurs des 











And now they stepp'd, with measur’d tread, 
‘Martially, o'er the shining field ; 

Now, to the mimic combat led 

(A heroine at each squadron's head), 
Struck lance to lance and sword to shield 

While still, through every varying feat, 

Their voices, heard in contrast sweet 

‘With some, of deep bat soften"a sound, 

From lips of aged sires around, 

Who smiling watch’d their children’s play— 

‘Thus sung the ancient Pyrrbic lay -— 


SONG. 


“ Ratae the buckler— poise the Iunce— 
“ Now here—now there —retreat—advanct!" 


Such were the sounds, to which the warrior by) 

Dane'd in those happy days, when Greece 
frees 

‘When Sparta's youth, ev'a in the hour of joy, 
‘Thus train'd their steps to war and vietory, 

“ Raise the backler—poise the lance — 

™ Now here—now there —retreat— advance! 

Such was the Spartan warriors’ dance. 

“ Grasp the falchion—gird the shield — 

Attack —defend —do all, but yield." 


‘Thus did thy sons, oh Greece, one glorious nid! 
Dance by a moon like this, till o'er the set 
‘That morning dawn'd by whose immortal light 
‘They nobly died for thee and Liberty! 

“ Raise the buckler—poise the lance— 
“ Now here—uow there—retreat—advavee!” 
Such was the Spartan heroes’ dance, 


Scarce had they clos'd this martial lay 
‘When, flinging their light spears away, 


2 The sword was the weapon ciety se this dae 
4 Homer, Ht, 
2-1 ie said that Leontine and ie vor 
themielvex, on the eve of the battle, In mune and 2) 
nasile exercises oftheir country. 
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“ He thinks not of the blood, that thence 
* Is dropping o'er his snowy wings. 
* Ay—true it is, young patriot maids, 
+ If Honour’s arm still won the fray, 
* If luck but shone on righteous blades, 
“ War were a game for gods to play! 
But, no, alas !—hear one, who well 
‘Hath track’d the fortunes of the brave— 
Hear me, in mournful ditty, tell 
What glory waits the patriot’s grave :" 


SONG. 


As by the shore, at break of day, 

‘A vanguish’d Chief expiring lay, 

‘Upon the sands, with broken sword, 
‘He trac'd his farewell to the Pree; 

And, there, the last unfinish'd word 
‘He dying wrote was “ Liberty!" 


At night a Sea-bird shriek’d the knell 
‘Of him who thus for Freedom fell; 
‘The words he wrote, ere evening came, 
‘Were cover'd by the sounding sea;— 
‘So pass away the cause and name 
Of him who dies for Liberty ! 





Of silence after it, that hung 
Like a fix'd spell on every tongue. 


At length, a low and tremulous sound. 
‘Was heard from midst a group, that round 
A bashful maiden stood, to hide 

Her blushes, while the lute she tried — 
‘Like roses, gath'ring round to veil 


‘The cluster'd leaves, herself tinseen, 
And, while that voice, in tones that more 
‘Through feeling than through weakness er1’d, 
Came, with a stronger sweetness, o'er 
‘Th’ attentive ear, this strain was heard :— 


SONG. 


I saw, from yonder silent cave, 
‘Two Fountains running, side by side, 
‘The one was Mem'ry's limpid wave, 
‘The other cold Oblivion’s tide. 
“ Oh Love!” said I, in thoughtless mood, 
‘As deep I drank of Lethe’s stream, 
Be all my sorrows im this flood 
“ Forgotten like a vanish’d dream !” 


‘But who could bear that gloomy blank, 
‘Where joy was lost as well ax pain ? 
Quickly of Mem'ry's fount I drank, 
And brought the past all back again ; 
And said, "Oh Love! whate'er my lot, 
“ Still let this soul to thee be true— 
“ Rather than have one bliss forgot, 
™ Be all my pains remember’d too! 


‘The group that stood around, to shade 

‘The blushes of that bashful maid, 

Had, by degrees, as came the lay 

‘More strongly forth, retir’d away, 

Liko a fair shell, whose valves divide, 

‘To show the fairer pearl inside: 

For such she was—a creature, bright 
‘And delicate as those day-flow'rs, 

‘Which, while they last, make up, in light 














Thy teare efface them all, 


But, Memory, too truly 
Thou paintest grief that's past; 

Joy's colours are fleeting, 
But those of Sorrow last. 

‘And, while thou bring’st before us 
Dark pictures of past ill, 

Life's evening, closing o'er us, 
But makes them darker still. 


So went the moonlight hours along, 
In this sweet glade; and so, with song 
And witehing sounds—not such as they, 
‘The cymbalists of Ossa, play’d, 
‘To chase the moon's eclipse away,! 
But soft and holy—did each maid 
Lighten her heart's eclipse awhile, 
‘And win back Sorrow to a suile, 


Not far from this secluded place, 
On the sea-shore a rain stood;— 
‘A relio of th’ extinguish’d race, 
Who once look’d o'er that foamy flood, 
‘When fair Ioulis®, by the light 
Of goldea sunset, on the sight 
‘Of mariners who sail’d that sea, 
1 This saperstitions custom of the Thesttians exists also, 
as Piero defla Valle els us, among the Persians 


© Aa ancient city of Zea, the walle of which were of marble. 
Ts romaine (nays Clarke) “ extend from the abore, quite toto 
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80 rich upon the ear had grown Rose, like a city of chrysolite, 
‘Her voice’s melody —its tone Calld from the wave by witehery, 
Gath'ring new courage, as it found ‘This rain—now by darb’rous hands 
An echo in each bosom round — ‘Debus’d into a motley shed, 
‘That, ere the nymph, with downcast eye ‘Where the once splendid column stands 
Still on the chords, her lute laid by, Inverted on its leafy head— 
® Another Song,” all lips exclaim’d, Form'd, as they tell, in times of old, 
‘And each some matchless fay'rite nam'd; ‘The dwelling of that bard, whose Iny 
‘While blushing, as her fingers ran Could melt to tears the stern smd cold, 
Over the sweet chords, she thus began :— And cadden, ‘mid their mirth, the gxy— 
Simonides?, whose fame, through years 
ot Ea And ages past, still bright appears— 
Hesperus, a star of tears ! 
SONG, *Twas hither now—to catch a view 
‘Of the white waters, as they play'd 
Ox, Memory, how coldly Silently in the light—a few 
_ Thou paintest joy gone by: Of the more restless damsels stray'd; 
‘Like rainbows, thy pictures And some would linger "mid the scent 
Bat mournfully shine and die, Of hanging foliogs, that perfil 
Cart some Feist Reet ‘The ruin'd walls; while others weal, 
That Seca: Asks real Culling whatever flow'ret bloom’ 
‘Ag sfer, inch line tot woetert, In the lone leafy space between, 


Where gilded chambers once hd been; 
Or, turning sully to the sea, 

Sent o'er the wave a sigh unblest 
To some brave champion of the Free— 
‘Thinking, alas, how cold might be, 

‘At that still hour, his place of restt 


‘Meanwhile there came a sound of song 
‘From the dark ruins—a faint strain, 


‘Were murm'ring into life again, 


But, no—the nymphs knew well the tane— 
A maiden of their train, who lov'd, 
Like the night-bird, to sing alone, 





Am! where are they, who heard, in former hoan 
‘The voice of Song in these neglected bow'rs? 


‘They are gone—all gone? 


valley watered by the streams of a fountain, whence fel 
received is name 


2 Zea was the birthplace of this poet, whoww verses #8! 


‘Catultus called * ears.” 
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‘The youth, who told his pain in such sweet tone, 
‘That all, who heard him, wish'a his paintheirown— 
‘He is gone—he is gonet 


And she, who, while he suog, sat list'ning by, 
‘And thought, to strains like these “twere sweet to 
de 
She is gone—she too is gone! 


“Tis thas, in future hours, some hard will say 
Of her, who hears, and him, who sings this lay — 
‘They are gone—they both are gone! 

Bright Fount, 90 clear and cold, 

Round which the nymphs of old 

Stood, with their locks of gold, 
Foantain of Zea ! 

Not even Castaly, 

Fam'd though its streamlet be, 

‘Marmars or shines like thee, 
Ob, Fount of Zeat 


‘Thou, while our hymn we sing, 

‘Their parting hymn |, ere sunk the moon, ‘Thy silver voice shall bring, 

‘To that fair Fountain, by whose stream Answering, answering, 

‘Their hearts had form'd so many a dream, ‘Sweet Fount of Zea! 

For, of all rills that run, 

Who has mot read the tales, that tell Sparkling by moon or sun, 

‘Thou art the fairest one, 
Bright Fount of Zea! 


Now, by those stars that glance 

Over heaven's still expanse, 

Weave we our mirthful dance, 
Daughters of Zea! 

Sach as, in former days, 

Dane'd they, by Dian's rays, 

‘Where the Eurotas strays,$ 
‘Ob, Maids of Zeat 


(Mor scaght their boots, el moraiog shone? But when to merry feet 
Hearts with no echo beat, 
Such was the scene this lovely glade ‘Say, can the dance be sweet ? 
And its fair inmates now display'd, ‘Maidens of Zea ! 
As round the Fount, in linked ring, No, nought but Music’s strain, 
‘They went, in cadence slow and light, 
And thus to that enchanted Spring 
Warbled their Farewell for the night -— 


‘among | formerly, whether of love sad gallantry, oF of gossiping and 
talo-telling. It ia near tothe town, and tho most limpid water 
‘continually from the solid rock. It a rexarded by the 
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270 MOORE'S WORKS. 
‘When gentle eyes that scarce, for tears, 
SECOND EVENING. ‘Could trace the warrior’s parting track, 
Shall, like a misty morn that clears, 
‘When the long-absent sun appears, 
SONG. Shine out, all bliss, to hail him back. 
‘Wacn evening shades are falling How fickle still the youthful breast! — 
O'er Ocean's sunny ‘More fond of change than a young moon, 
‘To pilgrims’ hearts recalling No joy so new was o'er possess’ 
rei eae Sein dee But Youth would leave for newer soon, 
‘When, rest o'er all descending, ‘These Zean the: 
‘The shores with gladness smile, hearspiryr t= = 
And lutes, their echoes blending, ‘As ever fell to fuiry’s Jot 
Are heard from isle to isle, ‘To wanton o'er hy midnight's ray, 
‘Then, Mary, Star of the Sea, ‘Had now exchang’d that shelter'd seene 
‘We pray, we pray, to thee! For a wide glade beside the sea— 
A lawn, whose soft expanse of green 
‘The noon-day tempest over, ‘Turn'd to the west sun smilingly, 
Soe Danaea Be As though, in conscious beauty bright, 
And wings of halcyons hover, It joy'd to give him light for 
‘Where all was strife before. pests: ae 
Oh thus may life, in elosing And ne'er did evening more serene 
Its short tempestuous day, Look down from heav'a on lavelier ssene, 
Beneath heaven's smile reposing, Calm lay the flood around, whille fleet, 
Shine all its storms away : Orer the blue shining element, 
‘Thus, Mary, Star of the Sea, Light barks, as if with fairy feet 
‘We pray, we pray, to thee! ‘That stinr’d not the hush'd waters, went 
‘Some that, ere rosy eve fell o'er 
‘The blushing wave, with mainsail free, 


On Helle’s sea the light grew dim, 
As the last sounds of that sweet hymn 

Floated along its azure tide— 
Floated in light, as if the lay 
Had mix'd with sunset’s fading ray, 

And light and song together died. 
So soft through evening’s air had breath’a 
‘That choir of youthful voices, wreath'd 
ieee acne) 

‘That boats, then hurrying o'er the sea, 

Paue’d, when they reach’d this fairy shore, 
‘And linger’d till the strain was o'er. 


Of those young maids who've met to fleet 
In song and dance this evening's hours, 
Far happier now the bosoms beat, 
‘Than when they last adorn’d these bowers; 
For tidings of glad sound had come, 
At break of day, from the far isles— 
Tidings like breath of life to some— 
That Zea's sons would soon wing home, 
Crowa'd with the light of Viet'ry’s smiles 
‘To meet that brightest of all meeds 
That wait on high, heroic deeds, 
* Ope of the thes of the Virgin:—* Marla Miamtnstrtx, 
sve Stella Maris!" — Todor. 
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‘Had pot forth from the Attic shore, 
Or the near Isle of Ebonys— 

‘Some, Hydriot barks, that deep im eaves 
Beneath Colonna’s pillar’ cliffs, 

‘Had all day lurk’d, and o'er the wares: 
‘Now shot their long and dart-like skiff. 

‘Woe to the eraft, however fleet, 

‘These sea-hawks in their course shall meet, 

Laden with juice of Lesbian vines, 

Or rich from Naxos’ emery mines: 

For not more sure, when owlets flee 

Orer the dark erags of Pendelee, 

Doth the night-falcon mark his prey, 

Or pounce on it more fleet than they. 


‘And what a moan now lights the glade 


ret 
And freshly bright, as if just made 
By Love's own hands, of new-born light 
Stol'n from his mother’s star to-night 


On a bold rock, that o'er the flood 

‘Jutted from that soft glade, there stood 
A Chapel, fronting tow'rds the sea, — 
Built in some by-gone century,— 
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_— 


tightly, as the seaman's mark, 
ayes rose high or clouds were dark, 


lere, around that rock-built shrine, 


deep 
Coes thal hie bight exes, 
‘time to time, are seea to peep; 


gleams, now barst to view. 





‘Til deified the quarry shone 
And all Olympus stood in stone! 


‘There, in the foreground of that scene, 
‘On a soft bank of living green, 
Sat a young nymph, with her lap full 
‘Of newly gather'd flowers, o'er which 
She graceful lean'd, intent to cull 
‘All that was there of hue most rich, 
‘To form a wreath, such as the eye 
Of her young lover, who stood by, 
‘With pallet mingled fresh, might choose 
‘To fix by Painting’s rainbow hoes, 


‘The wreath was form'd ; the maiden rais'd 
Her speaking eyes to his, while he— 

‘Ob not upon the flowers now gas'd, 
But on that bright look’s witchery, 

‘While, quick as if but then the thought, 

Like light, had reach'd his soul, he eanght 

His pencil up, and, warm and true 

‘As life itself, that love-look drew: 

‘And, as his raptar’d task went on, 

‘And forth each kindling feature shone, 

Sweet voices, through the moonlight air, 
From lips as moonlight fresh and pure, 

‘Thus hail'd the bright dream passing there, 
‘And sung the Birth of Portraitare.* 


SONG. 


As once a Greeian maiden wove 

‘Her garland mid the sammer bow'rs, 
‘There stood a youth, with eyes of love, 

‘To watch her while she wreath'd the flow'rs, 
‘The youth was skill'd in Painting’s art, 

But ne'er had studied woman's brow, 
‘Nor knew what magie hues the heart 

Can shed o'er Nature's charms, till now. 


exons, 


Blest be Love, to whom we owe 
‘All that's fair and bright below. 


Hiis hand bad pictur'd many a rose, 
‘And sketch’d the rays that light the brook ; 
‘Bat what were these, or what were those, 
‘To woman's blush, to woman's look ? 
* Oh, if euch magic pow'r there be, 
«This, thi” he ered, “is all my prayer, 
“To paint that living light T see, 
And fix the soul that sparkles there." 


» The whole ofthis scene was suggested by Pliny's account 
‘of tye arte Paulas and bis mtstress Gears Wb, xxv. 40. 
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‘His prayer, as soon as breath’d, was heard ; 
His pallet, touch'd by Love, grew warm, 
‘And Painting saw her hues transferr’d 
From lifeless flow'rs to woman's form. 
Still as from tint to tint he stole, 
‘The fair design shone ont the more, 
And there was now a life, a soul, 
‘Where only colours glow'd before. 


‘Then first carnations learn’ to speak, 
And Lillies into life were brought; 
‘While, mantling on the maiden's cheek, 
‘Young roses kindled into thought. 
‘Then hyacinths their darkest dyes 
Upon the locks of Beauty threw; 

And violets, transform'd to eyes, 
Inshrin'a a soul within their blue, 


cnonvs. 


Blest be Love, to whom we owe 
All that's fair and bright below, 
Song was cold and Painting dim 
Till song and Painting learn'd from him. 


Soon as the scene had clos'd, a cheer 
Of gentle voices, old and young, 
Rove from the groups that stood to hear 
This tale of yore so aptly sung ; 
And while some nymphs, in haste to tell 
‘The workers of that fairy spell 
How erown’d with praise their task had been, 
Stole in behind the curtain’'d scene, 
‘The rest, in happy converse stray’ 
‘Talking that ancient love-tale o'er — 
Some, to the groves that skirt the glade, 
Some, to the chapel by the shore, 
‘To look whnt lights were on the sea, 
And think of th’ absent silently. 








But soon that summons, known so well 
‘Throagh bow'r and hall, in Eastern lands, 

‘Whose sound, more sure than gong or bell, 
Lovers and slaves alike commands, — 
‘The clapping of young female hands, 


1 The traveller Shaw mentions a beautiful Somes. 
which is recaived into a large bacon 








Pl 
1 The Arablan shepherd has a peculiar ceremony i 


weaning 

the young camel: when the proper the arrives, he turns the 

ccatiel towards the rising star, Canopas, and eays, * Do you 

see Canopus ? from this moment you taste not another drop 
ichardvom. 


of milk." — Ri 


“ Whoever returns from a pilgrimage to Mecea hange 





Ina rade tent, with brow serene, 
‘A youth whose cheeks of way-worn he 

‘And pilgrim-bonnet, told the tale 

‘That he had been to Mecca's Vale = 

Happly in pleasant dreams, ev'n now 
‘Thinking the long wish’d hoar is come 
‘When, o'er the well-known porch at home 

His hand shall hang the aloe bough— 

Trophy of his accomplish’d vow. 4 

Bat brief his dream—for now the eall 
Of the camp-chiefs from rear to vam, 

“Bind on your bardens‘,” wakes mp all 
‘The widely slumb'ring caravan ; 

And thus meanwhile, to greet the ear 
Of the young pilgrim as he wakes, 

The song of one who, ling’ring near, 
‘Had watch’d his slumber, cheerly bresks 





SONG. 


Ur and march! the timbrel's sound 
Wakes the slumbiring camp around; 
Fleet thy hour of rest hath gone, 

Armed sleeper, up, and ont ! 
Long and weary is our way | 
rer the burning sands to-day ; | 


(ht plant (the mierahaped, sermbon4 
tates oF Ms hing peroneal te ly Joma a 


Ts form of notice othe earevan to prepare 

tog wes pple by Ele te the Sacally BER 

oe at reas ee ee 

what reer 
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But to pilgrim’s homeward feet And now, light bounding forth, a band 
Er'n the desert’s path is sweet, ‘Of mountaineers, all smiles, advance— 
Nymphs with their lovers, hand in hand, 
‘When we lie at dend of night, ‘Link’ in the Ariadne dance ; * 
Looking up to heaven's light, And while, apart from that gay throng, 
Hearing but the watchman's tone ‘A minstrel youth, in varied song, 
Faintly channting “God is one"! Tells of the loves, the joys, the ills 
‘Oh what thoughts then o'er us come Of these wild children of the hills, 
Of our distant village home, ‘The rest by turus, or fierce or gay, 
‘Where that chaunt, when ev'ning sets, As war or sport inspires the lay, 
Sounds from all the minarets. Follow each change that wakes the strings, 
And act what thas the lyrist sings :-— 
Cheer thee!—soon shall signal lights, 
Kindling o'er the Red Sea heights, 
Kindling quick from man to man, 
Hail our coming caravan :* SONG. 
‘Think what bliss that hour will bet ; 
Losks of home aguin to see, No life is like the mountaineer’s, 
‘And our names again to hear Eile Beha Ya weary 
Murmur'd out by voices dear. ‘Where, thron’d above this world, he bears 
Its strife at distance die. 
= Or, shonld the sound of hostile dram 
Proclaim below, * We come—we come,” 


Each erag that tow’s in air 








So pasa'd the desert dream away, Gives answer, “Come who dare!" 
Fleeting as his who heard this lay. ‘While, like bees, from dell and dingle, 
ect escheat Swift the swarming warriors mingle, 
‘The spell-bound audience from that spot ; ‘And their ery “ Hurra !" ill be, 
‘While still, as usual, Fancy rov'd 4 Hurra, to vietory 1" 
On w the joy that yet was not ;— 
‘Faney, who hath no present home, ‘Then, when battle’s hour is over, 
But builds her bower in scones to come, See the happy mountain lover, 
‘Walking for ever in a light With the nymph, who'll soon be bride, 
‘Phat flows from regions out of sight. Seated binshing by his side,— 
: Every shadow of his lot 
Bat see, by gradual dawn descried, In ber sunny smile forgot. 
A mountain realm —rugged as eer Oh, no life is like the mountaineer's, 
10 heaw'n its summits bare, ‘His home is near the sky, 
‘Or told to earth, with frown of pride, ‘Where, thron'il above this world, he hears 
‘That Freedom's falcon nest was there, Tita strife at distance die. 
‘Too high for hand of lord or king Nor only thus throogh summer suns 
‘To hood her brow, or chain her wing. His blithe existence choerly rans — 
Ev'n winter, bleak and dim, 
"Tis Maina's land—ber ancient hills, Brings joyous hours to him ; 
‘The shode of nymphs !— her countless rills ‘When, his rifle behind him flinging, 
And torrents, in their downward dash, ‘He watehes the roe-buck springing, 
{ ‘Shining, like silver, through the shade And away, o'er the bills nway 
Of the sea-pine and flow’ring ash— Re-echoes his glad “bnrra.” 
| All with a truth so fresh portray’ 
| As wants but touch of life to be ‘Then how blest, when night is closing, 
A world of warm By the kindled hearth reposing, 
—— Firginibas bacchata Laconis v0. 
4 See, for an account of this dance, De Guy's Travels, 
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‘He dreams o'er chase and dance again, 
‘Dreams, dreams them o'er again. 


As slow that minstrel, at the close, 
Sunk, while he sung, to feign’d repose, 
‘Aplly did they, whose mimic art 
Follow’d the changes of his lay, 
Portray the lull, the nod, the start, 
‘Throagh which, as faintly died away 
His lute and voice, the minstrel pass'd, 
‘Till voice and lute Jay hush'd at last. 


But now far other song came o'er 

‘Their startled ears—song that, at first, 
As solemnly the night-wind bore 

Across the wave its mournful burst, 
Seom'd to the fancy, like a dirge 

Of some Jone Spirit of the Sea, 
Singing o'er Helle’s ancient surge 

‘The requiem of her Brave and Free, 


Sudden, amid their pastime, pause 
‘The wond'ring nymphs; and, as the sound 
Of that strange music nearer draws, 
‘With mute enquiring eye look round, 
Asking each other what can be 
‘The source of this sad minstrelay ? 
Nor longer can they doubt, the song 
Comes from some island-bark, which now 
Courses the bright waves swift along, 
And soon, perhaps, beneath the brow 
Of the Saint’s Rock will shoot its prow. 


Tnstantly all, with hearts that sigh'a 
"Twixt fear’s and fancy's influence, 
Flew to the rock, and saw from thence 

A red-sail'd pinnaee tow'rds them glide, 

‘Whose shadow, as it swept the spray, 

Scatter’d the moonlight's smiles away. 

Soon as the mariners saw that throng 
From the cliff gazing, young and old, 

Sudden they slack'd their sail aud song, 
And, while their pinnae idly rol’ 
On the light surge, these tidings told :— 


"Twas from an isle of mournfal name, 
From Missolonghi, last they exme— 
Sad Missolonghi, sorrowing yet 





‘News that would cloud ew'n Freedom's ray, 
“And sadden Viet'ry ‘mid her smiles. 
‘Their tale thus told, and heard, with pais, 

Out spread the gallict’s wings again; 
And, as she sped her swift career, 
Again that Hymn rose on the ear— 

* Thou art not dead—thon art not dead !" 


As oft ‘twas sung, in ages flown, 
Of him, thé Athenian, who, to shed 
A tyrant's blood, pour’d out his own, 


SONG. 


‘Tuov art not dead—thou art not dead" 
No, dearest Harmodins, no, 

‘Thy sou}, to realms above us fled, 

‘Though, like a star, it dwells o'er head, 
Still lights this world below. 

‘Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no. 


‘Through isles of light, where heroes treal 
‘And flow'rs ethereal blow, 

‘Thy god-like Spirit now is led, 

‘Thy lip, with life ambrosial fed 
Forgets all taste of woe, 

‘Thou art not dead—thou art not dead ! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no, 


‘The myrtle, round that falehion spread 
Which struck the immortal blow, 

‘Throughout all time, with leaves unsbel— 

‘The patriot’s hope, the tyrant's dread — 
Round Freedom's shrine shall grow, 

‘Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no. 


‘Where hearts like thine have broke or blel, 
‘Though quench'd the vital glow, 
‘Their mem'ry lights a flame, instead, 
‘Which, ev'n from out the narrow bed 
Of death its beams shall throw, 
‘Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
No, doarest Harmodins, no. "i 


‘Thy name, by myriads sung and said, 
From age to age shall go, 
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+ the oak and ivy wed, As if to guide to realms that lie 

‘hall haunt Hymettus’ head, Jn that bright soa beyond: 

‘elle's waters flow. ‘Who knows but, in some brighter deep 

€ not dead—thoa art not dead! ‘Than ev'n that tranquil moou-lit main, 

learest Harmodius, no, Some laud may lie, where those who weep 

Shall wake to smile again! 

‘hose who linger Iist’aing there, — 

limg, os o . 

Te riehtell tones tecs bear | With checks dat hud epan' their power 

irmur of that mournful song,— find Tiny OE Slat Se eee ees ae 

here were, in whom the lay Tiks visite Stecaternens eee 

Gara featbags et tot ocd ‘The brighter for the tears gone by, 

ec esr id esis dey, Back to the seene such smiles should grace 

asset ibsaw saat ged These wand'ring aymphs their path retrace, 

1, in mood untun’d to mect And reach the spot, with raptore new, 

Garuman artis Kale ws, ust as the veils asunder flew, 


#4 to seek some moonlight seat 
they might rest, in converse sweet, 
‘anish’d smiles should come again. 


dom eer hath noon of night 
(ess lent more soothing light. 
‘side, ia the dark blue sky, 

and radiant, was the eye 
‘himself, while, on the other, 
tiny stars that round her gleam‘d, 
‘mg moon, like the Roman mother 
ag her living “ jewels,” beam'd. 


LU by the lovely scenes around, 

isive maid —one who, though young, 
own what ‘twas to see unwound 

fies by which her heart had clung — 
‘ther soft tamboura's sound, 

‘0 its faint accords thus sung: — 





And a fresh vision burst to view. 


‘There, by her own bright Attic flood, 
‘The blae-ey'd Queen of Wisdom stood; — 
Not as she hanats the sage's dreams, 
With brow unveit'd, divine, severe; 
But soften’d, as on bards she berms, 
‘When fresh from Poesy’s high sphere, 
A music, not her own, she brings, 
And, through the veil which Fancy flings 
O'er her stern features, gently sings. 


Bat who is he—that urchin nigh, 

‘With quiver on the rose-trees hung, 
‘Who seems just dropp'd from yonder sky, 
And stands to watch that maid, with eye 

So fall of thonght, for one so young? — 
‘That child —but, silence ! lend thine ear, 
‘And thus in song the tale thow'lt hear: — 


SONG. 


As Love, one summer eve, was straying, 
‘Who should he see, at that soft hour, 
But young Minerva, gravely playing 
Her flute within an olive bow'r. 
I need not say, 'tis Love's opinion 
‘That, grave or merry, good or ill, 
‘The sex all bow to his dominion, 
As woman will be woman still. 


‘Though seldom yet the boy hath giv'n 
‘To learned dames his smiles or sighs, 

So handsome Pallas look'd, that ev'n, 
Love quite forgot the maid was wise. 
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‘Besides, » youth of his disceruing SONG. 
‘Knew well that, by ashady rill, 
At sunset hour, whate'er her learning, “ Wiro comes so gracefully 
A woman will be woman still. . along, 
™ While the blue rivulet 
‘Her flute he prais'd in terms extatic, — “ Sleeps to her song; 
Wishing it dumb, nor ear’d how soon; — + Song, 
For Wisdom's notes, howe'er chromatic, © With the faint sighing 
‘To Love seem always out of tune, “ Which swans, in dying, 
But long as he found face to fatter, “ Sweetly prolong 2” 
‘The nymph found breath to shake and thrill; 
‘As, weal: or wise—it doesn’t matter — So sung the 
‘Woman, at heart, is woman still. By the stream’s side, 
‘Watching that fairy boat 
‘Love chang’d his plan, with warmth exclaiming, pesyhyeay 
“ How rosy was her lip’s soft dye!" Like a bird winging, 
And mmch that flute, the flatt'rer, blaming, ‘Through the waves bringing 
For twisting lips so sweet awry. That ing 
‘The nymph look’d down, beheld her features ‘To the hush’d tide, 
Reflected in the passing rill, 
‘And started, shock’d—for, ah, ye creatures! Stay," said the shepherd-boy, 
Ey'n when divine, you're women still  eirysion ae 
Quick from the lips it made so odious, Pelee eh, 
‘That graceless flute the Goddess took, A Wan ‘i 
And, while yet fill’d with breath melodious, Past him, " 
lang it into the glassy brook 5 Hache fecns =. 
‘Where, as its vocal life was fleeting eet 
Adown the current, faint and shrill, bahia 
"Twas heard in plaintive tone repeating, (ou conyenitall 
“ Woman, alas, vain woman still ! “Toy and hope Soca 
2 So, while we guz'd on them, 
Fast they flew on ;— 
An interval of dark repose— Like flow'rs, declining 
Such as the summer lightning knows, Ev‘n in the twining, 
“Twixt flash and flash, as still more bright ‘One moment shining, 
‘The quick revealment comes and goes, ‘And, the next, gone | 
‘Op’oing each time the veils of night, « 
"To show, within, a world of light — 
Such pause, eo brief, now pass’d between = 
"This last gay vision and the scene, 
Which now its depth of light disclos’d. Soon as the imagin'd dream went by, 
A dow'r it seem’d, an Indian bow'r, Uprose the nymph, with anxious eye 
‘Within whose shade a nymph repos'd, Turn’d to the clouds, as ‘some boot 
Sleeping away noon's sunny hour— She waited from that san-bright dome, 
Lovely as she, the Sprite, who weaves And marvell'd that it came not soon 
Her mansion of sweet Durva leaves, As her young thoughts would have it eum 
‘And there, as Indian legends say, 
‘Dreams the long summer hours away. Bat joy is in her giance!—the wing 
‘And mark, how charm’d this sleeper seems Of a white bird is seen above} 
With some hid fancy—she, too, dreams ! And oh, if round his neck the Being: 
‘Oh for a wizard’s art to tell “ ‘The long-wish'd tidings from her love, 
‘The wonders that now bless her sight! ‘Not half so precious in her eyes 
*Tis done—a truer, holier spell ‘Ev‘a that high-omen'd bind! would be, | 
‘Than e'er from wizard’s lip yet fell : 
‘Thus brings her vision all to light:— + The Huma, 
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‘Who dooms the brow o'er which he flies 


Through clement, 
She watch'd till, less'ning oat of sight, 
Par to the golden West it went, 
Wafting to him, her distant love, 


A missive in that language wrought 
Which flow'rs ean speak, when aptly wove, 
Each hue a word, euch lenf a thought. 


And now—oh speed of pinion, known 
‘To Love's light messengers alone |— 


envoy 4 
With the wish answer, rough the sky. 


SONG. 
Wexcostx, sweet bird, through the sunny air wing 


ing, 

Swift hast thou come o'er the fur-shining sea, 
ike Seba’s dove, on thy snowy neck bringing 
Love's written vows from my lover to me. 
‘Oh, jm thy absence, what hours did L number !— 
Saying oft, “ Idle bird, how could he rest?” 
‘Bos thou art come at last, take now thy slumber, 
And lall thee ia dreams of all thou lov'st best, 


‘Yee dost thou droop—even now while I utter 
Love's happy weleome, thy pulse dies away ; 
Cheer thee, my bird —were it life's ebbing flutter, 


While thos the scene of song (their last 
Por the sweet summer season) pass'd, 





A feast of fruits and wines was laid — 
Soon to shine out, a glad surprise! 


And now the moon, her ark of light 
Steering through Heav‘a, as though she bore 
In safety through that deep of night, 
Spirits of earth, the good, the bright, 
‘To some remote immortal shore, 
Hod half-way sped her glorious way, 
‘When, round reclin’d om hillocks green, 
In groups, beneath that tranquil ray, 
‘The Zeans at their feast were seen. 
Gay was the pictnre—ev'ry maid 
‘Whom late the lighted scene display’d, 
Still in her faney garb array’d ;— 
‘The Arabian pilgrin, smiling here 
Beside the nymph of India’s sky ; 
Wil teresa arena 
‘Whisper'd in young Minerva's ear, 
‘And urvhin Lee sod bengali By: 


Meantime the elders round the board, 

By mirth and wit themselves made young, 
High cups of juice Zacynthiam pour'd, 

And, while the flask went round, thus sung: — 


SONG. 


‘Ue with the sparkling brimmor, 
Up to the crystal rim 5 

Let not a moon-beam glimmer 
"Twixt the flood and brim, 

‘When hath the world set eyes on 
-Aught to match this light, 

Which, o'er oar cup’s horizon, 
Dawns in bumpers bright ? 


‘Truth in a deep well lieth— 
So the wise aver : 

But Truth the fuct denieth— 
‘Water suits not her. 

No, her abode's in brimmers, 
Like this mighty eup— 
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‘Thus circled round the soug of glee, 
And all was tuneful mirth the while, 
‘Save on the cheeks of some, whose smile, 
‘As fix'd they gaze upon the sea, 
‘Turns into paleness suddenly ! 
‘What see they there? a bright blue light 
‘That, like a meteor, gliding o'er 
‘The distant wave, grows on the sight, 
‘As though "twere wing’d to Zea’s shore, 


‘To somo, ‘mong those who came to gaze, 
Tt seern’d the night-light, far away, 
Of some lone fisher, by the blaze 
Of pine torch, luring ou his prey 5 
‘Wile others, as, twixt awe and mirth, 
‘They breath’d the bless’d Panaya’s! name, 
Vow’d that such light was not of earth, 
Bat of that dreas, ill-omen’d flame, 
Which mariners ace on sail or mast, 
‘When Death is coming in the blast. 
While marv'ling thus they stood, a maid, 
‘Who sat apart, with downeast eye, 
Nor yet had, tike the rest, survey'd 
‘That coming light which now was nigh, 
Soon as it mot her sight, with ery 
Of pain-like joy, “ "T's he! ‘tis he!” 
Loud she exclaim’d, and, hurrying by 
‘The assembled throng, rash’d tow'rds the sea. 


At burst so wild, alarm’d, amaz’d, 
All stood, like statues, mute, and gard 
Into each other’s eyes, to seek 

‘What meant such mood, in maid so meek ? 


Till now, the tale was known to few, 
But now from lip to lip it flew -— 
A youth, the flower of all the band, 
‘Who late had left this sunny shore, 
When last he kissd that maiden's havd, 
Ling'ring, to kiss it o'er and o'er, 
By his sad brow too plainly told 
‘Th’ ill-omen'd thought which cross’d him 


then, 
‘That once those hands should lose their hold, 
They ne'er would meet on earth again | 
Ta vain his mistress, sad as he, 
But with a heart from Self as free 
AS gen'rous woman's only is, 
‘Veil'd her own fears to banish his 
With frank rebake, but still more vain, 
Dil a rough warrior, who stood by 
Call to his mind this martial sirain, 
His fayourite once, ere Beauty's 
Had taught his soldier-heart 10 s 








* The mame which th Greeks give tothe Virgin Mary. 











Dost thou live but in her breath? 
‘March !—one hour of victory mow 
‘Wins thee woman's smile till death, | 


Ob what Bliss, when war is over, 


‘Who would not, that honr to reach, 
Breathe out life's 

Proud as waves that on the beach: 
Lay their war-erests down, and die? 


‘There! T see thy soul is burning— 
She herself, who clasps thee $0, 
Paints, ev'n now, thy giad returning, 
And, while elasping, bids thee go. 
One deep sigh, to passion given, 
One last glowing tear and then— 
‘March !—nor rest thy sword, till Heaven 
Brings thee to those arms again. 


Even thea, e'er loth their hands could part, 
A promise the youth gave, which bore 

Some balm unto the maiden’s heart, 
That, soon as the fieree fight was o'r, 

‘To home he'd speed, if safe and free— 
Nay, ev'a if dying, still would come, 

So the blest word of * Vietory!” | 
Might be the last be'd breathe at home 

“ By day,” he cried, “thou'lt know my bark 

“ But, should I come midnight dari 

* A blue light on the prow shall tell 

* That Greece hath won, and all js well!” 


Fondly the maiden, every might, 
‘ad siclen to seek that promisid lights 
Nor tong her eyes had now been turaid 
From ‘when the sigaal burt 
Signal of joy —for her, for all— 
Fleetly the boat now nears the land, 
‘While voices, from the shore-edge, call 
For tidings of the long-wish'd band. 


‘Oh the blest hour, when those who've beet 
‘Through peril's paths by land or sea, 
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‘th gleams, from beneath his shut eyelids gave 
‘mmier-noon lightnings that under them lay. 


ow had a grace more than mortal around it, 
ey glossy as gold from a fairy-land mine, 
smy/air hung, and the flowers that crown'd it 
wd fresh from the breeze of some garden 
divine. 


\eld stood the bride, on that miracle gazing, 
it late was bat love is idolatry now; 

in her tremor the fatal lamp raising — 
Jarkle flew from it and dropp'd on his brow, 


‘st —with a start from his rosy sleep waking, 
Spirit flash'd o'er her his glances of fire; 
slow from the clasp of her snowy arms 
‘§ said, in @ voice more of sorrow than ire: 
(well — what a dream thy suspicion bath 
broken! 

us ever Affection’s fond vision is erost; 
blv'd are her spells when a doubt is but 


spoken, 
td love, once distrusted, for ever is lost!” 


HERO AND LEANDER. 


(night-wind is moaning with mournful sigh, 
fe gleameth no moon in the misty sky, 
No star over Helle’s sea; 
‘there is shining one holy light, 
star through the deep of night, 
‘To lead me, sweet Hero, to thee!” 


he plung’d in the foamy stream, 
king his gaze on that distant beam 
‘beye but a lover's could see 
fil, as the surge swept over his hea, 





















Fay away bis at farewell in dcah— 
Sweet Hero, yaasene" 





THE LEAF AND THE FOUNTAIN, 
Tria. me, kind Seer, I pray thee, 





 Whothee my love loves mor, & 
“ Whether my love loves me." | > 


“ Maiden, the dark tree nigh thee 
“ Hath charms no gold could buy thee 


* Will all thou seok’st supply thee. 


“Climb to yon boughs that highest grow, 
“ Bring thence their fairest leaf below 5 


* Whether thy love loves thes or no, 
“ Whether thy love loves thee.” 


% Sce, up the dark tree going, 


Say, by what sign I now shall know 
 If'im this leaf tie bliss oF woe 5 

“ And thus discover, 

« Bre night is over, 
™ Whether my love loves me or no, 
“ Whether my love loves me.”" 





“ Fly to yon fount that’s welling, 
“ Where moonbeam ne’er had dwelling, 
* Dip in its water 
“ That leaf, oh Daughter, 
“ And mark the tale ‘tis telling ;2 
“ Watch thou if pale or bright it grow, 
“List thou, the while, that fountain’s flow, 
And thou'lt discover 
“ Whether thy lover, 
“ Tov'd as he is, loves thee or no, 
“Lov'd as he is, loves thee.” 


Forth flew the nymph, delighted, 
‘To seek that fount benighted 5 







‘consult the Fountain of Castalia, plucking x bay-teaf and dip- 
ing ft into the sacred water, 
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‘Thus spoke the proud damsel, with scorn looking |“ A sail! a sail!" he eres; — 
‘round her “ She comes from the Indian shore, 
‘On Knights and on Nobles of highest degree ; “ And to-night shall be our prize, 
‘Who humbly and hopelessly left as they found her, “With ber i ester ee 
‘And worsbipp'd at distance the high-born Ladye. * Sail on! sail'on 
‘When shone 
Atleagih came a Knight, from a far land to woo} ‘He saw the gold still clearer; 
‘her, But, though so fist 
‘With plumes on his helm like the foum of the ‘The waves he pass'd, 
mea} ‘That boat seem'd never the nearer. 
His vizor was down—but, with voice that thrill'd 
through her, Bright daylight came, 
‘He whisper'd his vows to the high-born Ladye, And still the same 
‘Rich bark before him floated ; 
“ Proud maiden! T eome with high spousals to ‘While on the prize 
His wishful eyes 


grave thee, 
“In me the great congu'ror of conquerors S02; 
“ Enthron’d in a hall fit for monarchs I'll place 


thee, 
“And mine thou'rt for ever, thou high-bora 
Indye!” 


‘The maiden she smil'd, and in jewels array’d her, 
‘Of thrones and tinras already dreamt she ; 
And proud was the step, as her bridegroom con- 
yey'd her 
‘Tn pomp to his home, of that high-born Ladye. 


“ But whither,” she, starting, exclaims, “have you 
Jed me? 
Here's nought but a tomb and a dark cypress 


trees 
“Is this the bright palace in which thou wouldst 
wed me?” 
With scorn in her glance, said the high-born 
Ladye. 


“Tis the home,” he replied, “of earth’s loftiest 
creatures "— 


‘Then lifted his helm for the fair one to see; 
But she sank on the ground—'twas a skeleton’s 


features, 
And Death was the Lord of the high-born 
Tadye! 


THE INDIAN BOAT. 


°Twas midnight dark, 
‘The senman’s bark, 
Swift o'er the waters bore him, 


Like any young lover's doated ; 
“ More sail! more sail!" he cries, 
While the waves o’ertop the mast; 
flies, 


‘Who knows—who knows what seas 
‘He is now careering c'er? 
Behind, the eternal breeze, 
And that mocking bark, before! 
For, oh, till sky 
And earth shall die, 
And their death leave none to rue it, 
‘That boat must flee 
O'er the boundless ses, 
‘And that ship in vain pursue it, | 







THE STRANGER, 
Come list, while I tell of the 
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Ger knew the name of that heort-stricken 
‘Indy, 
‘Her language, though sweet, none could e’er 
understand 5 
‘Bat ber features so sunn’d, and her eyelash so 


ayy 
Bespoke her a child of some far Eastern land. 


“Tras one summer night, when the village loy 


sleeping, 
A soft strain of melody came o'er our ears; 
‘So sweet, but so mournful, half song and half 


weeping, 

Like music that Sorrow had steep'd in her tears. 

‘We thought'twas an anthem some angel had sung 
aa 


‘Bat, soon as the day-beams had gush’d from on 


high, 
With wonder we saw this bright stranger among as, 
‘All lovely and lone, as if stray'd from the sky, 


‘Nor long did her life for this sphere seem intended, 
‘For pale was her cheek, with that spirit-like hue, 





Which comes when the day of this world 1s nigh 
ended, 
‘And light from another already shines through, 


Then her eyes, when she sung—oh, but once to 
have seen them— 
‘Left thoughts in the soul that can never de- 


part; 

While her looks and her voice made a language 
between them, 

‘That spoke more than holiest words to the heart. 


But sho pass'd like a day-dream, no skill could 
restore her— 


‘Whate’er was her sorrow, its ruin came fast; 
She died with the sume spell of mystery o'er 
her, 
‘That song of past days on her lips to the Inst. 


Nor ev'n in the grave is her sad heart reposing— 
Still hovers the spirit of grief round her tomb ; 
For oft, when the shadows of midvight are closing, 
The same strain of music is heard through the 
gloom. 





A MELOLOGUE UPON NATIONAL MUSIC. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Taese verses were written for a Benefit at the 
Dablis Theatre, and were spoken by Miss Sinith, 
“vith a degree of success, which they owed solely 
fa her admirable manner of reciting them. 1 


‘ut have publisbed them if they had not found 
\beir way into some of the newspapers, with such 
in addition of errors to their own original stock, 
‘at Tthonghe it but fair to limit their responsi- 
fe eee Nene wth really belong to 


With respect to the title which I have invented 





for this Poem, I feel even more than the scruples: 
of the Emperor Tiberius, when he humbly asked 
pardon of the Roman Senate for using “the out- 
landish term, monopoly.” Bat the truth is, having 
‘written the Poem with the sole view of serving a 
Benefit, T thought that an unintelligible word of 
this kind would not be without its attraction for 
the multitude, with whom, * If "tis not sense, at 
least ‘tis Greek.” To some of my readers, how- 
ever, it may not be superfluous to say, that by 
 Melologue,” I mean that mixture of recitation 
and music, which is frequently adopted in the per- 
formance of Collins’s Ode on the Passions, and 
of which the most striking example I can remem- 
ber is the prophetic speech of Joad in the Athalie 
of Racine, 
TM 
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MELOLOGUE. 


A stonr Sram oF Music row vmx Oxcmtestnas 


Taxre breathes 2 language, known and felt 
Far as the pure air spreads its living zone 5 

“Wherever rage can rouse, or pity melt, 

‘That language of the soul is felt and known, 
‘Where ft, of old, on some high tow'r, 
‘The soft Peruvian pour’d his midnight strains, 
And eall'd his distant love with such sweet 

pow'r, 
‘That, when she heard the lonely lay, 

Not worlds could keep her from his arms away.! 
To the bleak climes of polar night, 
‘Where blithe, beneath a sunless sky, 

‘The Lapland lover bids his rein-deer fly, 

‘And sings along the length’aing waste of snow, 
Gaily as if the blessed light 

Of vernal Phasbus burn'd mpon his brow ; 
‘Oh Music! thy celestial claim 
Is still resistless still the same 
‘And, faithful as the mighty sea 
To the pale star that o'er its realm presides, 
‘The spell-bound tides 
Of haman passion rise and full for thee! 


Gress 
List! ’tis a Grecian maid that sings, 
‘While, from Hissus’ sily’ry springs, 

She draws the cool lymph ia her graceful ura; 
‘And by her side, in Music's charm dissolving, 
Some patriot youth, the glorious past revolving, 

‘Dreams of bright days that never can return ; 

‘When Athens anrs'd her olive bough, 
‘With hands by tyrant pow'r unchain'd ; 
‘And braided for the muse’s brow 
‘A. wreath by tyrant touch unstain'd. 
‘When heroes trod each classic field 
Where coward feet now faintly falter; 








Aud ev'ry heart was Freedom's altar! 


FLoumsa ov Taowrers. 
Hark, ‘tis the sound that charms 
‘The war-steed’s wak'ning ears !— 

‘Ob! many a mother folds her arms 





Round her boy-soldier when that eall she hears ; 
‘And, though her fond heart sink with fears, 


Spanlard, one night late, met an Indian 


{for that pipe, which you hear in yonder tower, calle me with 


Is proud to feel his young pulse bound 

‘With valour's fever at the sound. 

‘See, from his mative hills afar 

‘The rude Helvetian flies to war; 

Careless for what, for whom he Sights, 

For slave or despot, wrongs of rights; 
A conqueror oft—a hero never— 

‘Yet lavish of his life-blood still, 

‘As if ‘twere like his mountain rill, 
‘And gush’d for ever ! 


‘Yos, Music, here, even here, 
Amid this thoughtless, vague career, 
‘Thy soul-felt charm asserts its wondrous pow'r— 
‘There's a wild air which oft, among the roels 
Of his own loved land, at ev'ning hour, 
Is heard, when shepherds homeward pipe th! 
flocks, 
Whose every note hath power to thrill his mist 
‘With tend’rest thoughts; to bring around bi 
knees 


‘The rosy children whom he left behind, 
‘And fill each little angel eye 
With spenking tears, that ask him why 
‘He wander'd from his hut for scenes like thes 
‘Vain, vain Is then the trumpet’s brazen roar; 
‘Sweet notes of home, of love, are all he hears; 
And the stern eyes, that Inok’d for Blood before 
Now melting, mournful, lose themselves ia et 


Swiss Aim. =" Rae oes Vaomes."* 
But, wake the trumpet's blast again, 
And rouse the ranks of warrior-ment 
‘Oh War, when Trath thy arm employs, 
And Freedom's spirit guides the labouring stor 
*Tis then thy vengeance takes a hallow’ form, 
And, like Heaven’s lighting, sacredly destryy 
Nor, Musie, through thy breathing sphere, 
Lives there a sound more grateful to the eat 
(Of Him who made all harmony, 
‘Than the bless'd sound of fetters breaking, 
And the first hymn that man, awalking 
‘From Slavery's slamber, breathes to Liberty: 





great passion, and I eaonot refuse the summons 
‘ie to go, that Tinay be Ike wits and 
Gareilasso de la Véga, in Ste Pal 





‘constrains 
‘hand. 6 
Intion 
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‘But ah! if vain the patriot’s zeal, 
‘neither valour’s force nor wisdom’s light 
Can break or melt that blood-cemented seal, 
shuts s0 close the book of Europe's right— 


SET OF 


GLEES. 


‘MUSIC BY MOORE, 


‘THE MEETING OF THE SHIPS. 


‘For days 
‘Ob they who've felt it know how sweet, 
‘Some sunny morn a sail to meet. 


‘Sparkling at once is ev'ry eye, 

* Ship ahoy ! ship aboy !” our joyful ery ; 

‘While answering back the sounds we hear 

“Ship ahoy! ship shoy! what cheer? what 
cheer?” 


‘Then sails are back'd, we nearer come, 

‘Wind words are anid of friends and home ; 

eae pegs with ', 
‘Der silent seas again. 


‘HIP, HIP, HURRA! 


‘Comm, fll round a bumper, fill up to the brim, 
—— T pledge not to 


“ee teh er seta 


Wa Naset asp, oa here ate cron” ih 
‘Charge! (drinks) hip, hip, hurra, burra! 


Come, charge high again, boys, nor let the full wine 


| Leave a space in the briauner, where daylight may 
shine; 


| “Here's the friends ofour youth—thongh of some 
we're bereft, 
Tinks that are lost but endear what are 


ight. 
“Charge! (Arinks) hip, hip, hurrs, burrat 
Quick, quick, now, I'l give you, since Time's glass 
will ron 


faster than ours doth, three bumpers in one; 
's the poet who sings—here’s the warrior 
who fights — 


\« Hore’s the statesman who speaks, in the canse of 
‘men’s rights!” 

a 2) hip, hip, barra, hurrat 

bumper !—then drink as you 

swho could fill half-way to toast such as these? 

pote jeeting —and oh when 

“Bay CC be bight and one wan 


wee 1 @rinks) hip, hip, hurra, burra ! 


HUSH, HUSH! 


“ Hose, hush!" —how well 
‘That sweet word sounds, 
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‘When Love, the little sentinel, (WATCHMAN, | 
‘Walks his night-rounds ; Past one o'clock — past one. 
‘Then, if a foot but dare 
‘One rose-leaf crush, ‘Yet stay a moment longer— 
‘Myriads of voices in the air Alas! why is it e0, 
Whisper, “Hush, hush !” ‘The wish to stay grows stronger, 
‘The more 'tis time to go? 
“ Hark, hark, 'tis he !” 
‘The night-elves cry, 5 WARREN: 
‘And hush their fairy harmony, Past two o'clock — past two, 
‘While he steals by ; 

Teele bis feet Now wrap thy cloak about thee— 
One dew-drop brusb, ‘The hours must sure go wrong, 
Voioes are heard in choras sweet, For when they're pass’d without thee, 
‘Whisy'ing, Hush, hush 1” ‘They're, ob, ten times as long. 

WATCHMAN. 
7 Past three o'clock —past three. 
‘Again that dreadful warning! 
‘Had ever time such flight? 
THE PARTING BEFORE THE BATTLE. ‘And see the sky, "tis morning — 
rea So now, indeed, good night, 
(Ox to the field, oar doom is seal'd, wanna 
‘To conquer or be slaves: Past three o'clock —past three. 
‘This sun shall see our nation free, ° 
‘Or set upon our graves. Good night, good night. 
sux, 
Farewell, oh farewell, my love, 
May Heav'n thy guardian be, 
And send bright angels from above 
me whi Bae tack na SAY, WHAT SHALL WE DANCE! 
a Sax, what shall we dance? ‘ak 
‘Shall we bound along the moonlight 
‘On to the field, the battle-field, ‘To music of Italy, Greece, or Spain? 
‘Where Freedom's standard waves, Say, what shall we dance? 
‘This sun shall see our tyrant yield, Shall we, like those who rove 
‘Or shine upon our graves. ‘Through bright Grenada’s grove, 
To the light Bolero’s measures move 
Or choose the Guaracis’s languishing ay, 
as And thus to its sound die away P 
Strike the 
THE WATCHMAN. Let bet endo ea 
amc, ‘That music haunts, or young feet wander 0, 
‘Hark! ‘tisthe light mareh, to: 
‘WATCHMAN. ‘The Polish lady, by her lover led, 
pia Geile fae ei Deighe tee yi 
Good night, good night, my dearest — ert rag cag wl 
‘How fast the moments fly 1 ‘Whose shadows serve to hide 
‘Tis time to part, thou hearest ‘The blush that’s raisid by him who talks 
‘That hateful watchman’s ery. Of love the while by her side; 
<< 
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When comes the smooth waltz, to whose floating 
sound 


Like dreams we go gliding around, 
‘Say, which shall we dance? which shall we 
dance ? 


‘When lond we heard the ev'aing gun 
Peal o'er the twilight sea? 

Boom !—the sounds appear’d to sweep 
Far o'er the verge of day, 

‘Till, into realms beyond the deep, 
‘They seem’d to die away. 


‘Of, when the toils of day are done, 
In pensive dreams of thee, 

Isit to hear that ev'ning gun, 
Peal o'er the stormy sea. 

‘Boom !—and while, o'er billows curl’, 
‘The distant sounds deeay, 

I weep and wish, from this rough world, 
Like them, to die away. 





BALLADS, SONGS, MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, 


Ere. 


‘TO-DAY, DEAREST ! IS OURS. 


To-nax, dearest! is ours; 
Why shoald Love carelessly lose it? 
‘This life shines or lowers 
Just ns we, wenk mortals, use it. 
"Tis time enongh, when its flow'rs decay, 
‘To think of the thorns of Sorrow ; 
Ls leer elated 
wither before to-morrow. 


‘Then why, dearest! so long 
‘Lat the sweet moments fly over ? 


‘Though now, blooming and young, 











‘When eyes would give the world to gaze, 
Yet still look down, and venture never ; 
‘When, though with fairest nymphs we rove, 
‘There's one we dream of more than any — 
If all this is not real love, 
"Tis something wond'rous like it, Funny ! 


To think and ponder, when apart, 
On all we've got to say at meeting ; 
‘And yet when near, with heart to heart, 
Sit mute, and listen to their beating = 
To see but one bright object move, 
‘The only moon, where stars are many — 
Tfall this is not downright love, 
T prithee say what és, my Fanny! 


‘When Hope foretells the brightest, best, 
‘Though Reason on the darkest reckons; 
‘When Passion drives us to the west, 
‘Though Prudence to the eastward beckons ; 
‘When all turns round, below, above, 
‘And our own heads the most of any — 
If this is not stark, staring love, 
‘Then you and I are sages, Fanny, 
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290 MOORE’S WORKS. 
‘The pain thou'lt feel in breaking 
HERE, TAKE MY HEART. ‘Less bitter far will be, 
‘Than that long, deadly aching, 
ee ee ar ‘This life has been to thee. 
‘While £ go wand'ring o'er land and o'er sea ; ‘There—broken heart, farewell | 
‘Smiling or sorrowing, waking or sleeping, ‘The pang is o’er— 
‘What need I care, so my heart is with thee? ‘The parting pang is o'er 5 
‘Thou now wilt bleed no more, 
If, in the race we are destin'd to run, love, Poor troken heart, farewell ! 
They who have light hearts the happiest be, No rest for thee but dying — 
‘Then, happier still must be they who have none, Like waves, whose strife is past, 
‘On death’s cold shore thus lying, 
And that will bemy case when mine is with thee, ‘Thou sleep'st in peace at last— 
‘Poor broken heart, farewell ! 


‘It matters not where I may now be a rover, 
Tcare not how many bright eyes I may see ; 
‘Should Venus herself come and ask me to love her, 
Td tell her I couldn’t—my heart is with thee. 


And there let it lie, growing fonder and fonder — 
For, even should Fortune turn traant to me, 

Why, let her go—I've a treasure beyond her, 
As long as my heart's ont at int'rest with thee! 


OH, CALL IT BY SOME BETTER NAME. 


On, call it by some better name, 
For Friendship sounds too cold, 
While Love is now a worldly flame, 
‘Whose shrine must be of gold ; 
‘And Passion, like the san at noon, 

‘That burns o'er all he sees, 


Yet human still as they : 
And if thy lip, for love like this, 
‘No mortal word can frame, 
Go, ask of angels what it is, 
And call it by that name { 


POOR WOUNDED HEART. 


Poor wounded heart, farewell 
‘Thy hour of rest is come ; 
‘Thou soon wilt reach thy home, 

Poor wounded heart, farewell ! 





‘Through gardens always 
‘Then now, sweet May! be sweeter 
‘Than e'er thou'st been before; 
‘Let sighs from roses meet her 
‘When she comes near our shore. 


POOR BROKEN FLOWER. 
Poon broken flow'r! what art can now 
thee? 
‘Torn frum the stem that fd 
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In vain the sun-beams seck 
‘To warm that faded cheek ; 


“The dews of heav'n, that once like balm felf over 


thee, 
Now are but tenrs, to weep thy early death, 


‘So droops the maid whose lover hath forsaken her, — 
‘Thrown from his arms, as lone and lost as thou ; 


In vain the smiles of all 
‘Like sun-beams round her fall; 


“Zhe only smile that could from death awaken her, 


‘That smile, alas! is gone to others now, 


THE PRETTY ROSE TREE, 


Brine weary of love, 
I flew to the grove, 
And chose me a tree of the fuirest ; 
Saying, “ Pretty Rose-tree, 
© Thou my mistress shalt be, 
“ And T'll worship each bad thou bearest. 
“For the hearts of this world are hollow, 
And fickle the smiles we follow ; 


“And the only one now I shall sigh to.” 


‘When the beantiful hue 

Of thy cheek through the dew 
Of morning is bushfully peeping, 

™ Sweet tears,” I shall say 

(As TU brash them away), 
* At least there’ no art in this weeping.” 


, Stars! let Heav'n assemble 


ray, 
not, lights that tremble, 
Bre of May. 





Let the flow'r-beds all lie waking, 


Fly abroad through sea and air, 


And would Love, too, bring his sweetness, 
‘With our other joys to weave, 

‘Oh what glory, what completeness, 
‘Then would crown this bright May Eve! 

Shine out, Stars! let night assemble 
Round us every festal ray, 

Lights that movo not, lights that tremble, 
‘To adorn this Eve of May, 


THE YOUNG MULETEERS OF GRENADA. 


Ou, the joys of our ev'uing posada, 
‘Where, resting at close of day, 
‘We, young Muletcers of Grenada, 
Sit and sing the sunshine away 5 
So merry, that even the slumbers, 
‘That round us hung, scem gone ; 
‘Till the lute’s soft drowsy numbers 


‘Then as each to his loved sultana 
In sleep still breathes the sigh, 

‘The name of some black-eyed Tirana 
Escapes our lips as we lie. 

‘Till, with morning's rosy twinkle, 
Again we're up and gone— 

While the mule-bell’s drowsy tinkle 
Beguiles the rough way on. 

Oh the joys of our merry posada, 
‘Where, resting at close of day, 

‘We, young Muleteers of Grenada, 
‘Thus sing the gay moments away. 


TELL HER, OH, TELL HER, 


‘Tux, her, ob, tell her, the lute she left tying 
Beneath the green arbour, is stil Lying there ; 

And breezes, like lovers, around it are sighing, 
Bat not a soft whisper replies to their pray’r. 


‘Tell her, ob, tell her, the tree that, in going, 
Reside the green arbour she playfully set, 


As lovely as ever is blushing and 
‘And not a bright leaflet has fall'n from it yet. 
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So while away from that arbour forsaken, 


‘And blooming for ever, wochang’d as the tree | 


NIGHTS OF MUSIC. 


Nrowrs of music, nights of loving, 
Lost too soon, remember'd long, 
‘When we went by moonlight roving, 
‘Hearts all love and lips all song. 

‘When this faithful Inte recorded 
‘All my spirit felt to thee ; 

And that smile the song rewarded — 
Worth whole years of fame to met 





Nights of song, and nights of splendour, 
Fill'd with joys too sweet to last — 
Joys that, like the star-light, tender, 
‘While they shone, no shadow cast, 
‘Though all other happy hours 
From my fading mem'ry fly, 
Of that star-light, of those bowers, 
‘Not a beam, a leaf shall die 


OUR FIRST YOUNG LOVE. 


Ove first young love resembles 
‘That short but brilliant ray, 

‘Which smiles, and weeps, and trembles 
‘Through April's earliest day. 

And not all life before us, 
‘Howe'er its lights may play, 

Can shed a lustre o'er us 
Like that first April ray. 


Our summer sun may squander 
A blaze serener, grander ; 
Our autumn beam 
May, like » dream 
Of henv'n, die calm away ; 
But, no—Iet life before as 
Bring all the light it may, 
"Pwill ne'er shed lustre o'er us 
Like that first youthful ray. 





BLACK AND BLUE EYES, 


‘Tae brilliant black eye 

‘May in triumph tet ty 
All its darts without caring who feels “em; 

But the soft eye of bine, 

‘Though it seatter wounds too, 
Is much better pleas’d when it heals ‘em — 

Dear Fanny! 

‘But the soft eye of blue, 

it scatter wounds too, 

Is much better pleas’d when it heals "em, 


‘The black eye may say, 
“Come and worship my ray — 
“By adoring, perhaps, you may move me |” 


‘Not a charm of its tint I discover ; 
Oh why should you wear 
The ouly blue pair 

‘That ever said * No“ to a lover? 
‘Dear Fanny ! 
Ob, why should you wear 
‘The only blue pair 

‘That ever said “ No” to a lover? 


DEAR FANNY. 


“Su has beauty, but still you must keep yo! 
‘heart cool ; 
“She has wit, but yon mustn't be eanght s0;" 
‘Thus Reason advises, but Reason’s a fool, 
And 'tis not the first time I have thought #, 
Dear Fanny, 
“Tis not the first ae T have thought 30 


“She is lovely 5 then love her,nor let the bliss 
“Tis the charm of youth's vanishing seasa:” 
‘Thus Love has ndvis‘d me, and who will deny 
‘That Love reasons much better than Reasos, 
‘Dear Fanny ? 
Love reasons much better than Reason. 
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‘The gloom that winter cast 
FROM LIFE WITHOUT FREEDOM. How soon the heart forgets 
nowt life without freedom, sey, who would not fly? ey 
Por one day of freedom, ch! who would not die? Pirie Sere 


Hark !—hark! ‘tis the trompet! the call of the 


brave, 

‘The death-song of tyrants, the dirge of the slave. 
Our country lies bleeding —haste, haste to her aid ; 
One arm that defends is worth hosts that invade, 


In death’s kindly bosom our last bope remains — 
‘The dead fear no tyrants, the grave has no chains. 
On, on to the combat ; the heroes that bleed 
Por virtue and mankind are heroes indeed. 
And ob, ev'n if Freedom from ¢his world be driven, 
Despair not—at least we shall find her in heaven, 





HERE’S THE BOWER. 


Hene’s the bower she lov’d so much, 
‘And the tree she planted ; 
‘Here’s the harp she used to tonch— 
‘Oh, how that touch enchanted ! 
Roses now unheeded sigh ; 
‘Where's the hand to wreathe them ? 
Songs around neglected lie ; 
‘Where's the lip to breathe them? 
Here's the bower, &e. 


Spring may bloom, but she we lov'd 
‘Ne'er shall feel its sweetness ; 
Time, that once so feetly mov'd, 
‘Now hath lost its fleetness. 
‘Years were days, when here she stray'd, 





TSAW THE MOON RISE CLEAR, 
4 FINLAND LOVE 80NG, 


[saw the moon rise clear 











So, fix'd through joy and pain, 
‘Than summer san more true, 
Twill never set again. 


LOVE AND THE SUN-DIAL. 


Youns Love found a Dial onee, in a dark shade, 

‘Where man ne'er had wander'd nor sunbeam 
play'd; 

“Why thos in darkness lie,” whisper'd young 
Love 


“Thou, whose gay hours in sunshine should 
move?” 

“ Ine'er,” said the Dial, “have seen the warm sun, 

So noonday and midnight to me, Love, are one.” 





‘Then Love took the Dial away from the shade, 

And placed her where Heav'n’s beam warmly 
play'd. 

‘There she reclin'd, beneath Love's gazing eye, 

While, marked all with sunshine, her hours tte 

“Oh, how,” said the Dial, “can any fair maid, 

“ That's born to be shone upon, rest in the shade?" 





But night now comes on, and the sunbeam’s o'er, 
And Love stops to gaze on the Dial no more. 
Alone and neglected, while bleak rain and winds 
Are storming aronnd her, with sorrow she finds 
‘That Love had but number'd a few sunny hours,— 
‘Then left the remainder to darkness and showers! 


LOVE AND TIME. 


"Tis said—bat whether true or not 
Lat bards declare who've seen ' 

‘That Love and Time have only got 
One pair of wings between em, 

In conrtship's frst delicions hour, 
The boy fall oft ean spare ' 








8, loit'ring in his lady's bower, 
He lets the grey-beard wear ‘em. 
‘Thon is Time's hour of play ; 
Ob, how he flies, flies away ! 
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‘The saddest and most trying, 
‘When one begins to limp again, 
And t’other takes to flying, 
Then is Love's hour to stray ; 
‘Oh, how he flies, flies away ! 


Bot there's a nymph, whose chains I feel, 
‘And bless the silken fetter, 
‘Who knows, the dear one, how to deal 
With Love and Time much better, 
So well she checks their wanderings, 
‘So peacefully she pairs ‘em, 
That Love with her ne'er thinks of wings, 
‘And Time for ever wears em, 
‘This is Time's holiday ; 
‘Oh, how he flies, fies away ! 


LOVE'S LIGHT SUMMER-CLOUD. 


Parw and sorrow shall vanish before us— 
Youth may wither, but feeling will last ; 
All the shadow that eer shall fall o'er us, 
Love's light summer-clond only shall cast. 
Oh, ifto love thee more 
Fach hour I number o'er 
If this a passion be 
Worthy of thee, 
‘Then be happy, for thus I adore thee. 
Charms may wither, but feeling shall last; 
All the shadow that e'er shall fall o'er thee, 
Love's light sammer-cloud sweetly shall cast. 








Rest, dear bosom, no sorrows shall pain thee, 
‘Sighs of pleasure alone shalt thon steal ; 
Beam, bright eyelid, no weeping shall stain thee, 
‘Tears of rapture alono shalt thou feel. 
Oh, if there be a charm 
In love, to banish harm — 
If pleasure’s truest spell 
Be to love well, 
Then be happy, for thns I adore thee. 
Charms may wither, but feeling shall last : 
All the shadow that e'er shall fall o'er thee, 
Love's light sammer-cload sweetly shall cast. 
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‘And, doting, linger'd there, 
And soon he found "twere vain to fly; 
His heart wns close confin'd, 
For, every ringlet was a tie — 
A chain by beauty twin'd, 


MERRILY EVERY BOSOM BOUNDETH 





Ev'ry flow'r of life declineth, 
‘Wearily, oh ! wearily, ob 1 


Cheerily then from hill and valley, 
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REMEMBER THE TIME. LOVE THEE? 

‘TRE CASTILIAN MAID Love thee? — so well, no tenderly, 

ador'd 

the time, in La Mancha’s shades, Phi tolislerrhaynne 
‘our moments so blissfully flew; ‘Were worthless without thee. 

‘eall'd me the flower of Castilian maids, | sphough brimm'd with blessings, pure and rare, 
‘plash’d to be eall’d so by you; Life's eup before me Jay, 
tanght you to warble the gay seguadille, | Dates thy love were mingled there, 

ee alerts caseyouwl, T'd sparn the draught away. 

leopi a Love thee  — so well, so tenderly 


me, you lovers from Erin's green isle, 
‘our a new passion can feel ; 

00m, in the light of some lovelier smile, 
forget the poor maid of Castile. 

Jnow not how brave in the battle you are, 

never could think you would rove; 
lalways the spirit most gallant in war 
is fondest and truest in love. 





OH, SOON RETURN. 


white sail caught the ev'ning ray, 


r yet my bosom found 
‘one moment turn’d from thee, 


1d brave men look'd to me. 


\¢ hearts where rage had cens'd to burn, 
© parting words I heard once more, 
Yh, soon retarn !—Ob, soon return!” 





‘Thou'rt lov'd, ador'd by me, 
Fame, fortune, wealth, and liberty, 
Are worthless without thee. 


Without thy smile, the monarch’s lot 
‘To me were dark and lone, 
While, with it, ev'n the humblest cot 





For me would have no charms; 
‘My only world thy gentle eyes— 
‘My throne thy circling arms ! 

Ob, yes, s0 well, so tenderly 
‘Thou'rt lov, ador’d by me, 
Whole realms of light and liberty 
‘Were worthless without thee, 


ONE DEAR SMILE, 


Covtver thou lock as dear as when 
First I sigh'a for thee ; 

Couldst thou make me feel again 

Every wish I breath’d thee then, 
Ob, how blissful life would be} 

‘Hopes, that now beguiling leave me, 
Joys, that lie in slumber cold— 

All would wake, couldst thou but give me 
One dear smile like those of old, 





No—there’s nothing left us now, 
‘But to mourn the past ; 

‘Vain was every ardent vow— 

Never yet did heaven allow 
Love so warm, so wild, to last. 

Not even hope could now deceive me— 
Life itself looks dark and cold : 

‘Oh, thou never more canst give me 
One dear smile like those of old. 








a 
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YES, YES, WHEN THE BLOOM. 


‘Yes, yes, when the bloom of Love's boyhood is 
o'er, 
‘Hell tura into friendship that feels no decay 5 
‘And, though Time may take from him the wings 
he once wore, 
‘The charms that remain will be bright as before, 
‘And he'll lose but his young trick of flying 
away. 


‘Then let it console thee, if Love should not stay, 
‘That Friendship our last happy moments will 
crown = 


Like the shadows of morning, Love lessens a 
While Friendship, like those at che cloring of day, 
Will linger and lengthen as life's san gocs down. 








THE DAY OF LOVE. 


‘Tire beam of morning trembling 
Stole o'er the mountain brook, 
‘With timid ray resembling 
Afiection’s early look. 
‘Thus love begins— swect morn of love! 


‘The noon-tide ray ascended, 
And oer the valley's stream 
Diffus'd a glow as splendid 
‘As passion's riper dream. 
‘Thus love expands—warm noon of love! 


But evening came, o'ershading 
‘The glories of the sky, 
Like fuith and fondaess fading 
From passions alter'd eye. 
‘Thus love declines —cold eve of love! 


LUSITANIAN WAR-SONG. 


‘Tax song of war shall echo through our mountains, 
‘Till not one hateful link remains 
Of slavery's lingering ehains; 
‘Till not one tyrant trend our plains, 
Nor traitor lip pollute our fountains. 
No! never till that glorious day 
Shall Lusitania’s sons be guy, 
Or hear, oh Peace, thy welcome lay 
‘Resounding throngh her sunny mountains. 





‘The song of war shall echo through our mom 
‘Till Vietory's self shall, smiling, say, 


THE YOUNG ROSE. 


‘Tare young rose I give thee, so dewy and by 

‘Was the flow’ret most dear to the sweet b 
night, 

‘Who oft, by the moon, o'er her blushes hath 

‘And thrill'd every leaf with the wild lay be 


0b, take thon this young rose, and let her t 
Prolong’d by the breath she will borrow from 
For, while o'er her bosom thy soft notes shall 
She'll think the sweet night-bindiscourtingt 


WHEN MIDST THE GAY I MEE’ 


‘Though still on me it torns most sweet, 
{ searce can call it mine + 

But when to me alone 
‘Your secret tears you show, 

Oh, then I feel those tears my own, 
And claim them while they flow. 

‘Then still with bright Tooks bless 
‘The gay, the cold, the free ; 

Give smiles to those who love you less 
Bat keep your tears for me. 


The snow on Jura’s steep 
Can smile in many a beam, 

Yet still in chains of coldness sleepy 
How bright soe’er it seem. 

But, when some deep-felt ray, 
‘Whose tonch is fire, appears, 

Ob, then the smile is warm’d away, 
And, melting, turns to tears. 

‘Then still with bright looks ‘bless 
‘The gay, the cold, the free; 

Give smiles to those who love you less, 
But keep your tears for me. 





he 
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‘snot a garden walk I tread, 
te's not a flow'r I see, love, 


tins, the ills we've wept through here, 
‘turn to smiles in heaven. 


YOUNG JESSICA. 


{ Jessica sat all the day, 
4 heart o'er idle love-thoughts pining ; 
‘eile bright beside her lay, 

tive once!—now idly shining. 
‘ssy, ‘ts in idle hearts 

tlove and mischief are most nimble; 
(fost shield against the darts 

upid, is Minerva’s thimble. 


Aild, who with a magnet plays, 
(knowing all its arts, so wily, 
mpter near a needle lays, 

Canghing says, “ We'll steal it sily.” 
edie, having nonght to do, 

Jeas'd to lot the magnet wheedle ; 
oser, closer come the two, 

off, at length, elopes the needle, 





HOW HAPPY. ONCE. 
How happy, once, though wing’d with sighs, 
along, 












For me that eye no longer beams, 
‘That song for me is o'er. 

‘Mine the cold brow, 

‘That speaks thy alter'd vow, 

While others feel thy sunshine now. 


‘Oh, could I change my love like thee, 
‘One hope might yet be mine — 
Some other eyes as bright to see, 
‘And hear a voice as sweet as thine : 
But never, never can this heart 
Be wak’d to life again ; 
With thee it lost its vital part, 
“And wither'd then! 
Cold its pulse Ties, 
And mate are ev’n its sighs, 
Alll other grief it now defies. 





1 LOVE BUT THEE. 


Ir, after all, you still will doubt and fear me, 
‘And think this heart to other loves will stray, 
If I must swear, then, lovely doubter, hear me ; 
By ev'ry dream I have when thou'rt away, 
By ev'ry throb [feel when thou art near me, 
Tlove bat thee—T love but thee! 


By those dark eyes, where light is ever playing, 
‘Where Love, in depth of shadow, holds his 


throne, 
‘And by those lips, which give whate'er thow'rt 
saying, 
Or grave or gay, a music of its own, 
‘A music fr beyond all minsirel’s playing, 
Tove but thee—T love but thee! 


By that fair brow, where Tanocence reposes, 
‘As pure as moonlight sleeping upon snow, 

‘And by that check, whose fleeting blush discloses 
‘A hue too bright to bless this world below, 

‘And only fit to dwell on Eden's roses, 
Tlove but thee—I love but thee! 
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LET JOY ALONE BE REMEMBER'D NOW, 


Lr thy joys alone be remember'd now, 
Tet thy sorrows go sleep awhile ; 

Or if thought’s dark cloud come o'er thy brow, 
Let Love light it up with his smile. 

‘For thus to meet, and thus to find, 
‘That Time, whose touch can chill 

Each flower of form, each grace of mind, 
Hinth left thee blooming still, — 

Oh, joy alone should be thought of now, 
Let our sorrows go sleep awhile ; 

Or,shouldthought's darlccloud come o'er thy brow, 
Let Love light it up with his smile, 


‘When the flowers of life's sweet garden fude, 
If bat one bright leaf remain, 

Of the many that onee its glory made, 
Tr is not for us to complain, 

But thus to meet and thus to wake 
Ta all Love's early bliss ; 

‘Oh, Time all other gifts may take, 
‘So he but leaves us this! 

‘Then let joy alone be remember'd now, 
Let our sorrows go sleep awhile ; 

Or if thonghts dark cloud come o'er thy brow, 
Let Love light it up with his smile! 


LOVE THEE, DEAREST? LOVE THEE? 


Love: thee, dearest ? love thee ? 
Yes, by yonder star I swear, 

Which throngh tears above thee 
Shines so sadly fair; 

‘Though often dim, 

With tears, like him, 

Like him my trath will shine, 
‘And—love thee, dearest ? love thee ? 

‘Yes, till death I'm thine. 


Leave thee, dearest ? leave thee ? 
No, that star is not more true ; 
‘When my vows deceive thee, 
He will wander too. 
A cloud of night 
May veil his light, 
‘And death shall darken mine— 
But—leave thee, dearest ? leave thee? 
No, till death T'm thine. 





MY HEART AND LUTE. 


Tove thee all—TI can no more— 


‘Though love and song may fail, alas 
‘To keep life's elods away, 


And ev'n if Care, at moments, flings 
‘A discord er life's happy strain, 
Let love but gently tonch the strings, 

"Twill all be sweet again! 


PEACE, PEACE TO HIM THAT'S GONE 


‘Wars [am dead 
‘Then lay my head 
In some lone, distant dell, 


“ Peace, peace, to him that's gone !" 


‘Yet, ob, were mine 
‘One sigh of thine, 

‘One pitying word from thee, 
Like gleams of heay’a, 
‘To sinners giv'n, 

‘Woald be that word to me, 


Howe'er unblest, 
My shade would rest 

‘While listning to that tone j— 
Enough "twonld be 
To hear ftom thee, 

Peace, peace, to him that's gone!” 
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ROSE OF THE DESERT, 


he Desert! thou, whose blashing ray, 
id lovely, fleets unseen away ; 
to cull thee, none to woo thy sigh,— 


te Garden, how unlike thy doom ! 

bor others, not thyself, to bloom 

| thy beauty lives through half its day ; 
‘tcherish’d, and then cast aways 

te Garden! such is woman's lot, — 

‘d, while blooming —when she fades, for- 
t 


‘TIS ALL FOR THEE, 


bbe me hath joy or light, 
‘sall from 

ughts by day, my dreams by night, 
but of thee, of only thee. 

# of hope or peace I know, 

tin joy, my balm in woe, 

‘e dear eyes of thine Towe, 
‘all from thee, 


rtev'n ere T saw those eyes, 
tm’ doom'd to thee ; 

ire till then from other ties, 
‘ras all for thee, for only thee, 
inte that sleep, till sunny May 
th their life, my spirit lay, 
ich’ by Love's awak‘ning ray, 
liv’d for thee, it liv'd for thee. 


Fame would eall mo to her heights, 





shrine, 
Bards have hung their wreaths divine, 
sh those wreaths of glory mine, 
all for thee, for oaly thee. 










THE SONG OF THE OLDEN TIME." 


‘Taene’s a song of the olden time, 
Falling ead o'er the ear, 
Like the dream of some village chime, 
Which in youth we lov'd to hear. 
And ev'n amidst the grand and gay, 
‘When Music tries her gentlest art, 
Thever hear so sweet a lay, 
Or one that hangs so round my heart, 
As that song of the olden time, 
Falling sad o'er the ear, 
Like the dream of some village chime, 
Which in youth we lov'd to hear. 


And when all of this life is gone,— 
Ev'n the hope, ling’ring now, 
Like the last of the leaves left on 
Autamn’s sere and faded bough, — 
“Twill seem as still those friends were near, 
Who lov'd me in youth's early day, 
If in that parting hour I hear 
The came sweet notes, and die away,— 
‘To that song of the olden time, 
Breath’d, like Hope's farewell strain, 
To say, in some brighter lime, 
Life and youth will shine again ! 


WAKE THEE, MY DEAR. 


Wax thee, my dear—thy dreaming 
‘Till darker hours will keep; 
While such a moon is beaming, 
“Tis wrong tow'rds Heav'n to sleep. 


‘Moments there are we number, 
Moments of pain and care, 
Which to oblivious slumber 
Gladly the wretch would spare. 
But now—who'd think of dreaming 
‘When Love his watch should keep ? 
‘While such a moon is beaming, 
“Lis wrong tow'rds Heav'n to sleep. 


If e'er the Fates should sever 
My life and hopes from thee, love, 
‘The sleep that lasts for ever 
‘Would then be sweet to me, love; 


1 tn thls song, which is one of the many sot to masie by 


mani tbe console of io re ere end 
Ihardly aay, from the peculiar structure of the ni. 
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But now,—away with dreaming t ‘Though fature scenes present to Fancy's eye 
‘Till darker hours "twill keep ; Fair forms of light that crowd the distant air 
‘While such a moon is beaming, ‘When nearer view'd, the fhiry phantoms fly, 
“Tis wrong tow'rds Heav'n to sleep. ‘The crowds dissolve, and tho alone art then 
‘Thoo, thou alone. 
To win ya thy nl pe Bl ca oy 
While Hope’s sweet voice is heard in every bla 


THE BOY OF THE ALPS.’ 


Lier, Alpine rover, 

‘Tread the mountains over ; 

Raile is the path thou'st yet to gos 
Snow cliffs hanging o'er thee, 
Fields of ice before thee, 

While the hid torrent moans below. 


But courage, boy the danger’s past. 
Onward, youthfel rover, 

‘Tread the glacier over, 

Safe shalt thou reach thy home at Inst, 

On, ere light forsake thee, 

Soon will dusk o'ertake thee : 

O'er yon ive-bridge lies thy way ! 
Now, for the risk prepare thee; 
Safe it yot may bear thee, 

‘Though ‘iwill melt in morning’s ray. 


Hark, that dread howling ! 

“Tis the wolf prowling, — 

Scent of thy track the foe hath got ; 
And cliff and shore 





‘Watching eyes have found thee, 
Loving arms are round thee, 
Safe hast thou reach’d thy father's cot. 


FOR THEE ALONE. 





Fon thee alone I brave the boundless deep, 
‘Those eyes my light through ev'ry distant sea ; 
My waking thoughts, the dream that gilds my sleep, |“ 
‘The noon-tide rev'rie, all are giv'n to thee, 
To thee alone, to thee alone. 


1 This and the Songs that follow (as far as page 810.) have 
‘been published, with music, by Mossrs, Addlion and Beale, 
Regent Street. 





Still whisp'ring on, that when some years are d 
‘One bright reward shall crown my toil at last 
‘Thy smile alone, thy smile alone. 


Oh place beside the transport of that hour 
All earth can boast of fair, of rich, and bright, 
‘Wealth’s radiant mines, the lofty thrones « 
power, — 
‘Then ask where first thy lover's choice wot!) 
ight ? 
‘On thee alone, on thee alone, 


HER LAST WORDS, AT PARTING. 


Hen last words, at parting, how can T forget? 

Deep rear’ comp ty Ey Dat 
shall stay 5 

Like music, whose charm in the soul lingers 


‘When its sounds from the ear have Yang 
away. 
Let Fortune assail me, her threat'nings: “pel 
Those msl ag shall my 
«Reema a a 


«There's one heart, unchanging, that beats 
for thee.” 





From the desert’s sweet well th’ the pilgrim mt 
hie, 
Never cer Cat Eee aa 


He hath al ofits right drops a teas 
Whose sweetness lends life to his lips through’ 
waste. 


So, dark as my fute is still doom’d to remain, 
These 


“Remember, in absence, in sorrow, and pain, 
* There's one heart, unchanging, that beats bi 
for thee.” 
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LET'S TAKE THIS WORLD AS SOME 
WIDE SCENE. 


Ler’s take this world as some wide scene, 
‘Through which, in frail, but buoyant boat, 
With skies now dark and now serene, 
Together thou and I must float; 
Beholding oft, on either shore, 
Bright spots where we should love to stay ; 
Bat Time plies swift his fying oar, 
‘And away we speed, away, away. 


Should chilling winds and rains come on, 
‘We'll raise our awning ’gainst the show's ; 
Sit closer till the storm is gone, 
‘And, smiling, wait a suunier hour, 
And if that sannier hour should shine, 
We'll know its brightness cannot stay, 
But happy, while 'tis thine and mine, 
Complain uot when it fades away. 


So shall we reach at last that Fall 
Down which life’s currents all mast go,— 
‘The dark, the brilliant, destin'd all 
To sink into the void below. 
‘Nor ev'n that hour shall want its charms, 
UG side by side, still fond we keep, 
‘And ealmly, in each other's arms 
Together link’d, go down the steep. 


LOVE'’s VICTORY, 


Sixe to Love— for, oh, ‘twas he 
‘Who won the glorious day 
Strew the wreaths of vietory 
‘Along the conqu'ror's way, 
Yoke the Muses to his car, 
Let them sing each trophy won ; 
‘While his mother’s joyous star 
‘Shall light the triumph on. 


Hail to Love, to mighty Love, 
spirits si 





Bright as when, by 


‘While unnumber"a lips repeat 
Love's vietory is won !” 
Hail to Love, to mighty Love, &e, 


SONG OF HERCULES TO HIS DAUGHTER,! 


“ D've been, ob, sweet daughter, 
“To fountain and sea, 

“ To seck in their water 
* Some bright gem for thee. 

“ Where diamonds were sleeping, 
“Their sparkle I sought, 

“ Where erystal was weeping, 
« Tes tears I have caught, 


“ ‘The sea-nymph T've courted 
* In rich coral halls ; 
“ With Nainds have sported 
« By bright waterfalls, 
“ Bat sportive or tender, 
“ Still sought T, around, 
* ‘That gem, with whose splendour 
“Thou yet shalt be crown'd, 


“ And see, while I’m speaking, 
You soft light afar ;— 


priv raanrrety 
« And quick as light's motion 
“ Tes wealth shall be thine.” 


‘The air he went through. 

And eweet was the duty, 
‘And hallow’d the hour, 

Which saw thus young Beauty 
Embellisind by Power. 


* Founded on the fable reported by Arslan (in Tndicis) of 
da berg sored th Indl Onan fd the pe 

















THE DREAM OF HOME. 


‘Wao has uot felt how sadly sweet 
‘The dream of home, the dream of home, 
Steals oer the heart, too soon to fleet, 
‘When far o'er sen oF land we roam ? 
Sonlight more soft may o'er us fall, 
‘To greener shores our bark may come ; 
But far more bright, more dear than all, 
‘That dream of tiome, that dream of home, 


Ask of the sailor youth when fur 
Hiss light bark bounds o'er ocean's foam, 
‘What charms him most, when ev'ning’s star 
Smiles o'er the wave? to dream of home, 

Fond thoughts of absent friends and loves 
At that sweet hour around him come; 

His heart's best joy where'er he roves, 
‘That dream of home, that dream of home, 


THEY TELL ME THOU'RT THE 
FAVOUR'D GUEST.' 


Tar tell me thou'rt the favour'd guest 
Of every fair and brilliant throng ; 
No wit like thine to wake the jest, 
No voige like thine to breathe the song 5 
‘And none could guess, so gay thou art, 
That thou and I are far apart. 


Alas! alas! how diff’rent flows 
With thee and me the time away t 

Not that I'wish thee sad—heav'n knows— 
Still if thou can’st, be light and gay ; 

Tonly know, that without thee 

The sun himself is dark to me, 


Do I thus haste to hall and bower, 
Among the prond and gay to shine ? 

Or deck my hair with gem and flover, 
To flatter other eyes than thine ? 

At, no, with me love's smiles are past, 

Thou hadst the first, thou hadst the last. 


THE YOUNG INDIAN MAID. 


‘Twrax came a nymph dancing 
Gracefully, gracefully, 





* Part of & translation of some Latin verses, sapposed to 
Ihave beeu addressed by Hippolyta Taarella to her husband, 





Her gentle lips sung, 
‘That ne'er while I live from my mem'ry sh 
‘The song, or the look, of that young Indias 


Her zone of bells ringing 
Cheerily, eheerily, 


OF mirth the guy tone, 
Her voice spoke of sorrow, 
‘And sorrow alone, 
Nor eer while I live from my mem'ry shal 
‘The song, or the look, of that young Indian 


THE HOMEWARD MARCH. 


Be still, my heart: I hear them come: 
‘Those sounds announce my lover neat) 

‘The march that brings our warriors 
Proclaims he'll soom be here. 


Hark, the distant tread, 
O’er the mountain's head, 

‘While hills and dales repent the sound; 
And the forest deer 
Stand still to hear, 

‘As those echoing steps ring round, 


Be still, my heart, T hear them come, 


But hark, more fuint the footsteps grow, 
‘And now they wind to distant glaies 

‘Not here their home, —alas, they go 
‘To gladden happier maids! 


Like sounds in a dreasa, 
"The footsteps seem, 

‘As down the hills they die away ; 
‘And the march, whose song 
So peal'd along, 

Now fades like a funeral lay. 


uring his absence atthe gay court of Leo the’ 
‘Yersct may be found tn the Appeodin to Roscoe's 





be 
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past, “tis o'er,—hush, heart, thy pain ! 
1nd thongh not here, alas, they come, 
‘ice for those, to whom that strain 


WAKE UP, SWEET MELODY, 


‘Wane up, sweet melody ! 

Nov is the hour 
‘When young and loving hearts 

Feo! most thy pow'r. 
ne of music, by moonlights soft ray — 
+ worth thousands heard coldly by day. 
‘Then wake up, sweet melody t 

‘Now is the hour 
When young and loving hearts 

‘Feel most thy pow'r. 


“Ask the fond nightingale, 
‘When his sweet flow'r 
‘Loves most to hear his song, 
In her green bow'r? 
(will tell thee, through summer-nights long, 
(t she lends her whole sou! to his song. 
‘Then wake up, sweet melody t 
‘Now is the hour 
‘When young and loving hearts 
Peel most thy pow'r. 


CALM BE THY SLEEP. 


ac be thy sleep as infants’ slumbers? 





‘THE EXILE. 


‘Nignr waneth fast, the morning star 
‘Saddens with light the glimm'ring sea, 
‘Whose waves shall soon to realms aftr 
‘Watt me from hope, from love, and thee. 
Coldly the beam from yonder sky 
‘Looks o'er the waves that onward stray 5 
But colder still the stranger's eye 
"To him whose home is far away. 


Ob, not at hour so chill and bleak, 
Let thoughts af me come o'er thy breast ; 
Bat of the lost one think and speak, 
‘When summer suns sink calm to rest. 
So, as I wander, Fancy’s dream 
Shall bring me o'er the sunset seas, 
Thy look, in ev'ry melting beam, 
‘Thy whisper, in each dying breeze. 


THE FANCY FAIR. 


Come, maids and youths, for here we sell 
‘All wondrous things of earth nnd air ; 
‘Whatever wild romancers tell, 
Or poets sing, or lovers swear, 
‘You'll find at this our Fancy Pair, 


‘Here eyes are made like stars to shine, 
And kept, for years, in such repair, 

‘That evin when tara’d of thirty-nine, 
‘They'll hardly look the worse for wear, 
Te bought at this our Fancy Fair, 


‘We've lots of tears for bars to show'r, 
‘And hearts that such ill usage bear, 
‘That, though they're broken ew'ry hour, 
‘They'll still in rhyme fresh breaking bear, 
If purchas'd at our Fancy Fair, 
As fashions change in ev'ry thing, 
‘We've goods to suit each season's air, 
‘Eternal friendships for the spring, 
‘And endless loves for summer weat,— 
All sold at this our Fancy Fair. 


We've white as snow, 
‘That long will last, if us'd with care, 
Nay, safe through all life's journey go, 
If pack’d and mark’d as “ brittle ware,"— 
Just purchas’d at the Fancy Fair, 














ay 
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one sod night, when winds were 
IF THOU WOULD'ST HAVE ME SING Ponigerapie ec ot 
AND PLAY. ‘She saw his boat come tossing over 
‘Midnight's wave,—bat not her lover t 
Ir thou wouldst have me sing and play, No, never more her lover. 
‘As once I play'd and sung, 
First take this time-worn lute away, ‘And still that sad dream loth to leave, 
‘And bring one freshly strung. She comes with wand'ring mind at eve, 
Call backe the time when pleasure’s sigh ‘And oft we hear, when night is falling, 
First breath’d among the strings 5 Faint her voice through twilight calling, 
And Time himself, in fitting by, ‘Mournfully at twilight calling. 
‘Made music with his wings. 
But how is this? though new the lute, 
And shining fresh the chords, ae 
Beneath this hand they slumber mute, 
Or speak but dreamy words. 


Tn vain I seck the sou! that dwelt 
Within that once sweet shell, 
Which told so warmly what it felt, 
And felt what nought could tell. 


‘Oh, ask: not then for passion’s lay, 
From lyre so coldly strung ; 

With this Lne'er can sing or play, 
As once I play’ and sung. 

No, bring that long-lov'd Inte again, — 
‘Though ehilld by years it be, 

If thou wilt call the slumb'ring strain, 
'Twill wake again for thee, 


‘Though time have froz'n the tuneful stream 
Of thoughts that gash’d along, 

One look from thee, like summer's beam, 
Will thaw them into song. 

‘Then give, ob give, that wak'uing ray, 
And once more blithe and young, 

‘Thy bard again will sing and play, 
‘As once he play’d and sung. 


STILL WHEN DAYLIGHT, 


Srmut when daylight o'er the wave 
Bright and soft its farewell gave, 
Tus’ to hear, while light was falling, 
O'er the wave a sweet voice calling, 
Mournfully at distance ealling. 


Ah! once how blest that maid would come, 
‘To meet her sea-boy hast’ning home ; 


Aud through the night those sounds repeating, 


Hail his bark with joyons greeting, 
Joyously his light bark greeting. 





‘THE SUMMER WEBS. 


‘Tue sommer webs that float and shine 
‘The summer dows that fall, 

‘Though light they be, this heart of mie 
Ts lighter still than all. 

Tttells me every cloud is past 
Which lately seem’d to lour ; 

‘That Hope hath wed young Joy at last, 
‘And now's their nuptial hour! 


‘With light thus round, within, abows, 
‘With nought to wake ove sigh, 





Had stopp'd in full career, 
‘To make this hour its brightest omy 
And rest in radiance here. 


MIND NOT THOUGH DAYLIGHT. 


‘Minp not though daylight around us isbreaking, 

‘Who'd think now of sleeping when moni! 
just waking? 

Sound the merry viol, and daylight or not, 

Be all for one hour in the gay dance forgot. 


See young Aurora, up heaven's hill advancing 
Though fresh from her pillow, ev'n she 19 


dancing: 
‘While thus all creation, earth, heawen, and #2 
Are dancing around us, oh, why should net ¥€ 





$$ eee 
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THEY MET BUT ONCE, 


‘Tuy met bat onee, in youth's sweet hour, 
‘And never since that day 

Hath absence, time, or grief had pow'r 
To chase that dream away. 

‘They've scen the sans of other shies, 
‘On other shores have sought delight ; 

Bot never mare, to bless their eyes, 
Can come a dream so bright ! 

‘They met but once,—a day was all 
Of Love's young hopes they knew 5 

And still their hearts that day recall, 
‘As fresh as then it flew. 


‘Sweet dream of youth ! oh, ne'er again 


From thee alone th’ enchantment flows, 
‘That makes the world around thee shine 


‘They left so smooth and smiling then, 
Or see what it is now. 


WITH MOONLIGHT BEAMING. 





‘While round, from banks of brook or Take, 
Our company blithe echoes make 5 
And, a5 we lend "em 
Sweet word or strain, 
Still buck they send ‘em, 
More sweet, again. 


CHILD'S SONG. FROM A MASQUE. 


I mave a garden of my own, 
Shining with flow'rs of ev'ry hue 5 
Tlov'd it dearly while alone, 

But I shall love it more with you: 
And there the golden bees shall come, 
In summer-time at break of mom, 
And wake us with their busy hom 
‘Around the Sila's fragrant thorn, 


Thave a fawn from Aden’s land, 
On leafy buds and berries nurst ; 
And yoo shall feed him from your hand, 
‘Though he may start with fear at first. 
And I will lead you where he lies 
For shelter in the noontide heat 5 
And you may touch his sleeping eyes, 
And feel his little silv'ry feet. 


‘THE HALCYON HANGS O'ER OCEAN. 


‘Tue haleyon hangs o'er ocean, 
‘The sea-lark skims the brine ; 

‘This bright world’s all in motion, 
‘No heart seems sad but mine. 


‘To walk through sun-bright places, 
‘With heart all cold the while ; 
‘To lock in smiling faces, 
‘When we no more can smile 5 


‘To feel, while earth and heaven 
Around thee shine with bliss, 


‘To thee no light is given, — 
‘Oh, what a doom is this! 


THE WORLD WAS HUSITD. 


‘Tux world was hush’d, the moon above 
'd through ether slowly, 

















“Awake, awake, how eanst thon sleep ? 

“The field I seek to-morrow 

Ta one where moan hath fame to reap, 
And woman gleans but sorrow.” 


Let batile’s field be what it may,” 
‘Thus spoke 1 voice replying, 

“ Think not thy love, while thou’rt sway, 
“Will here sit idly sighing. 

fo—woman's soul, if not for fame, 
For love can brave all danger!" 

‘Then forth from out the casement came 
‘A plum'd and armed stranger. 


‘A stranger? No} "twas she, the maid, 
Herself before me beaming, 

With casque array'd, and falchion blade 
Beneath her girdle gleaming ! 

Close side hy side, in freedom's fight, 
‘That Blessed morning found us ; 

In Vict'ry's light we stood ore night, 
‘And Love, the morrow, erown'd us! 








THE TWO LOVES. 


‘Tene are two Loves, the poet sings, 
Both born of Beauty at a birth : 

‘The one, skin to heaven, hath wings, 
‘The other, earthly, walks oo earth. 

With shis through bowers below we play, 
‘With shat through elouds above we soar 

With both, perchance, may lose our way : 

‘Then, tell me which, 

‘Tell me which shall we adore? 





‘The one, when tempted down from air, 
‘At Pleasnre’s fount to lave his lip, 
Nor lingers long, nor oft will dare 
His wing within the wave to dip. 
While, plunging deep and long beneath, 
‘The other tathes him o'er and o'er 
Tn that sweet current, ev'n to death : — 
‘Then, tall me which, 
‘Tell me whieh shall we adore? 


‘The boy of heav'n, even while he lies 
In Beauty's lap, recalls his home ; 

And when most happy, inly sighs 
For something happier still to come. 








‘The maid who heard the poct sing 
‘twin-desires: 


These ‘of earth and 


which, 
“Ob, ask not which — we'll 


“ Th’ extremes of each thus taught to 
* With hearts and souls between 
“When weary of this earth with one, 

“ Wolll with the other wing to 
‘Thus pledg'd the maid her vow 
‘And while one Love wrote down. 
‘The other seal’ it with kiss 5 
And Heav'n look’d on, 
Heav'a look’d on, and hallow'd both, 





‘THE LEGEND OF PUCK THE P, 


‘Wounner know what tricks, by the pale m 
Are play'd by me, the merry little Sprite 
‘Who wing through air from the eamptot 
From king to clown, and of all make spot 
Singing, [am the Sprite 


merry 
‘Who laugh at weak mortals, and love th) 
light. 


‘To a miser’s bed, where he snoring slept 
‘And dreamt of his cash, Tslily crept; 
Chink, chink o'er his pillow like: 1 
And he waked to eatch —but away I gprs 

Singing, I am the Sprite, Se. 


{saw through the leaves, in a damsel’s 

She was waiting her love at thar starlight 

“ Hist —hist!” quoth I, with an, 

And she flew to the door, bat away 
Sayng, Cas the Shean be” 
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{__________ 
And he swoon'd —for he thought 'twas the ghost, 


‘poor man ! 
Of his lady's eyes, while away I ran, 
Singing, Lam the Sprite, &e. 











WHEN THOU ART NIGH. 
Was thou art nigh, it seems 





‘Dows in yon summer vale, 
‘Where the rill flows, SONG OF A HYPERBOREAN. 
‘Thus said a Nightingale 
‘To his lov'd Rose :-— T conte from a land in the sun-bright deep, 
“Though rich the pleasures ‘Where golden gardens grow ; 
“ Of song’s sweet measures, ‘Where the winds of the north, becalm’d in sleep, 
“Vain were its melody, ‘Their conch-shells never blow.! 
“Rose, without thee.” Haste to that holy Isle with me, 
Haste — haste! 
‘Then from the green recess 
OF her night-bow'r, So near the track of the stars are we, 
Beaming with bashfulness, ‘That oft, ou night's pale beams, 
Spoke the bright flow'r: — ‘The distant sounds of their harmoay 
“Though morn should lend her ‘Come to our ears, lle dreams. 
“Its sunniest splendour, ‘Then, haste to that holy Isle with me, &c.&c, 
= What would the Rose be, 
Unsung by thee?” ‘The Moon, too, brings her world so nigh,? 
‘That when the night-seer looks 
‘Thus still let Song attend ‘To that shadowless orb, in a vernal sky, 
‘Woman's bright way 5 He can number its hills and brooks. 
‘Thus still let woman lend ‘Then, haste, &e. &e, 
Light to the lay. 
ATER stare, thiongh heaven's nea, ‘To the Sun-god all our hearts and lyres‘ 
Floating in harmony, By day, by night, belong ; 
‘Beauty shall glide along, And the breath we draw from his living fires, 
Cireled by We give him back in song. 


‘Then, haste, &c. 8c. 


From us descends the maid who brings 
‘To Delos gifts divine ; 
Anil our wild bees lend their rainbow wings 
‘To glitter on Delphi's shrine.® 
‘Then, haste to that holy Isle with mey 
‘Haste—haste! 


THOU BIDST ME SING. 


‘Taow bidst me sing the Iny I sung to thee 
In other days, ere joy had loft this brow ; 
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THE MUSICAL BOX. 


Loox here," ssid Rose, with laughing eyes, 
“ Within this box, by magic hid, 
* A tonefial Sprite imprison’d lies, 
* Who sings to me whene'er he’s bid. 
“Though roving once his voice and wing, 
* He'll now lie still the whole day long; 
“Tillthas [ touch the magic spring — 
“Then hark, how sweet and blithe his song !" 
(A symphony.) 


“Ah, Rose,” L eried, “ the poet’s lay 
* Must ne'er ev'n Beanty’s slave become; 
“Through earth and air his song may stray, 
“ Ifall the while his heart's at home. 
* And though in Freedom's air he dwell, 
© Nor bond nor chain his spirit knows, 
“Touch but the spring thou know'st so well, 
* And —bark, how sweetthe love-songflows!” 
(A eymphony.) 


‘Thus pleaded I for Freedom's right ; 
But when young Beauty takes the field, 


Sprite 
And I, too, sing whene’er I'm bid. 


WHEN TO SAD MUSIC SILENT YOU 
LISTEN. 


‘Wires to sad Music silent yoa listen, 
And tears on those eyelids tremble like dew, 


Then the 
‘Was ne“er in its mirth so graceful as thou. 
‘When on the skies at midnight thon gazest, 





THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


Fux swift, my light gazelle, 
‘To her who now lies waking, 

‘To hear thy silver bell 

And, when thou com'st, with gladsome feet, 
‘Beneath her lattice springing, 

Ab, well she'll know how sweet 
‘The words af love thou'rt bringing. 


Yet, no—not words, for they 
But half ean tell love's feeling 5 
‘Sweet flowers alone can say 
‘What passion fears revealing. 
‘A once bright rose's wither’d leaf, 
A tow’ring lily broken,— 
‘Oh these may paint a grief 
No words could e'er have spoken. 


‘My lady how T love her. 

And, what to her will sweeter be 
‘Than gems the richest, rarest, 

From ‘Truth's immortal tree! 
‘One fudeless leaf thou bearest, 


THE DAWN IS BREAKING O'ER US, 


‘Tue dawn is breaking cer us, 
See, heaven hath eanght its hue ! 

We've day's long light before us, 
‘What sport shall we pursue ? 

‘The hunt o'er hill and lea? 

‘The sail o'er summer sea? 

Oh let not hour so sweet 

Unwing’d by pleasure fleet. 

‘The dawn is breaking o'er ns, 
See, heaven hath caught its hue! 

‘We've day's long light before us, 


‘And morn hath pass'd away! 

Ah, who'd have thought that noon 
‘Would o'er as steal g0 soon, — 

That mom's sweet hour of prime 
‘Would last so short a time ? 
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But come, we've day before us, ‘That light we thought would last, 
Sill heaven looks bright and blue 5 Behold, ev'n now, 'tis past ; 
Quick, quick, ere eve comes o'er us, And all our 
‘What sport shall we pursue ? ‘Have vanish'd with its beams! 
‘But come ! ‘twere vain to borrow 
Alas! why thus delaying ? Sad lessons from this lay, 
‘We're now at evening’s hour; For man will be to-morrow — 
Iis farewell beam is playing Just what he's beon to-day. 
O'er hill and wave and bower. 





SONGS FROM THE 


HERE AT THY TOMB,' 
BY MELEAGER. 


Heng, at thy tomb, theee tears I shed, 
‘Tears, which though vainly now they roll 
Are all love hath to give the dead, 
‘And wept o'er thee with all love's soul ;— 


Wept in remembrance of that light, 
‘Which nought on earth, with 

Hope of my heart! now quench’d in night, 
But dearer, dead, than aught that lives. 








Where is she? where the blooming bough 
‘That once my life's sole lustre made? 

‘Torn off by death, ‘tis with'ring now, 
‘And all its flow'rs in dust are laid. 


Oh earth! that to thy matron breast 
Hast taken all those angel charms, 

Gently, I pray thee, lot her rest,— 
Gently, as in a mother's arms. 


SALE OF CUPID2 
BY MELEAGER. 


‘Wuo't buy a little boy? Look, yonder is he, 
Fast asleep, sly rogue, on his mother's knee ; 





GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 


So bold a young imp 'tisn't safe to keep, 

So I'll part with him now, while he's sound asia 
Sce his arch little nose, how sharp ‘tis eutl'd, 

His wings, too, ev'n in sleep unfurl 5 

And those fingers, which still ever ready are fos) 
For mirth or for mischief, to tickle, or wound. 


He'll try with his tears your heart to beguile 
Bat never you mind—be's laughing all the whi 
For little he cares, 60 he has bis own whit, 
And weeping or laughing are all one to him, 
His eye is as keen as the lightning’s flash, 
His tongue like the red bolt quick snd rash; 
‘And so savage is he, that his own dear mother 
Is scarce more safe in his hands than another. 


In short, to sum up this darling’s praise, 
He's a downright pest in all sorts of ways 
‘And if any one wants such an imp to employ, 
| He shall have a dead bargain of this little bey. 
But see, the boy wakes—his bright tears flow= 
His eyos seem to ask could I sell him ? obnq, 
Sweet child no, no—though so naughty you bs 
‘Yon shall live evermore with my Lesbis and 


TO WEAVE A GARLAND FOR THE ROSE! 
BY PAUL, THE SILESTIARY, 


‘To weave a garland for the rose, 
And think thus crown'd. "twould Lovelier be 
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Were far Jess vain than to suppose 
‘That silks and gems add grace to thee. TWIN'ST THOU WITH LOFTY WREATH 
‘Where is the pearl whose orient lustre THY BROW? 
‘Would not, beside thee, look less bright ? 


‘What gold could match the glossy cluster 
Of those young ringlets full of light? 


[Bring from the land, where fresh it gleams, 
‘The bright blue gein of India’s mine, 

‘And see how soon, though bright its beams, 
"Twill pale before one glance of thine : 

‘Those fips, too, when their sounds have blest us 
With some divine, mellifiuous air, 

‘Who would not say that Beauty's cestus 
Hod let loose all its witeh’ries there?! 


Here, to this canqn'ring host of charms 
Enow give up my spell-bound heart, 
Nor blush to yield evn Reason's arms, 
‘When thon ber bright-ey'd conqa'ror art, 
‘Thus to the wind all fears are given 5 
Henceforth those eyes alone I see, 
‘Where Hope, as in her own blue heaven, 
Sits beck'ning me to bliss and thee ! 





WHY DOES SHE SO LONG DELAY? 


BY PAUL, THE SILENTIARY. 


‘Warr does she 60 long delay ? 


‘Oh that Love would, like the ray 
Of that weary lamp, decay! 
Bat no, alas, it burns still on, 

_ Still, still, burns on, 


Gods, how oft the traitress dear 
‘Swore, by Venus, she'd be here! 
Bat to one so false as she 











DY PAUL, THE SILENTIARY, 


‘Twin'sr thou with lofty wreath thy brow? 
Such glory then thy beanty sheds, 
Talmost think, while awd 1 how, 
"Tis Rhen's self before me treads. 
Be what thon wilt,—this heart 
Adores whate'er thou art! 


Dost thou thy Joosen'd ringlets leave, 
Like sunny waves to wander free ? 

‘Then, such a chain of charms they weave, 
‘As draws my inmost soul from me. 

Do what thou wilt,—I must 

Be charm’d by all thou dost! 


Evin when, enwrapp'd in silv'ry veils, 
‘Those sunny locks elude the sight, — 
Ob, not ev'n then their glory fails 
‘To haunt me with its unseen light. 
Change as thy beauty may, 
Tt charms in every way. 


For, thee the Graces still attend, 
Presiding o'er each new attire, 
And lending ev'ry dart they send 
Some new, peculiar touch of fire, 
‘Be what thou wilt,—this heart 
Adores whate’er thou art! 





WHEN THE SAD WORD. 


BY PAUL, THE SILENTIARY. 
Wares the sad word, Adieu," from my lip is nigh 


falling, 
And with it, Hope passes away, 

Ere the tongue hath half breathed it, my fond heart 

recalling 

"That fatal farewell, bids me stay. 

For obt ‘tis a penance so woary 
‘One hour from thy presence to bey 

‘That death to this soul were less dreary, 


anew, 
‘Ap. Binynen. xexin. 























MY MOPSA IS LITTLE) 


BY PHILODENUS. 


My Mopsa is little, my Mopsa is brown, 

But her cheek is as smooth as the peach’s soft down, 
And, for blushing, no rose can come near her ; 

In short, she has woven such nets round my heart, 

"That I ne'er from my dear little Mopsa can part,— 
Unless T can find one that's dearer: 


Her voice hath a musie that dwells on the ear, 
And her eye from its orb gives adaylight so clear, 
‘That U'm dazzled whenever I meet her ; 
Her ringlets, s0 curly, are Cupid's own net, 
And her lips, oh their sweetness I ne'er shall 
forget — 
Till I light upon lips that are sweeter. 


Bat ‘tis not her beauty that charms me alone, 
"Tis her mind, ‘tis that language whose eloquent 
tone 
From the depths of the grave could revive one : 
In short, here I swear, that if death were her doom, 
T would instantly join my dead love in the tomb— 
Unless I could meet with a live one, 





STILL, LIKE DEW IN SILENCE 
FALLING. 


BY MELEAcER, 


Srmt, like dew in silence falling, 

Drops for thee the nightly tears 
Still that voice the past recalling, 
Dwells, like eeho, on my ear, 
‘Still, still ! 
1 Hamer yg eve gry yes diouer, aide re iy ree 
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"Phy beauty, like Day, o'er the dull world breaking, | Day and night the spell hangs oer mie, 
‘Brings life to the heart it shines o'er, Here for ever fix'd 
‘And, in mine, a new feeling of happiness waking As thy form first shoue before me, 
‘Made light what was darkness before. So ‘tis graven on this heart, 
But mute is the Day's sunny glory, ‘Deep, deep! 
‘While thine hath a voice ', on es ely 
Sirneasbc thar Sa @sr0 eres Boe Oe TD ieee ee 
By hopes hang, rough Iie and aroagh death ee 
— ‘Why $0 slow to go again?* 
Why? why? 





UP, SAILOR BOY, ’TIS DAY. 


Ur, sailor boy, ‘tis day? 
‘The west wind blowing, 
"The spring tide flowing, 

Summon thee hence away, 

‘Didst thou not hear yon soaring swallow sing? 

Chirp, chirp, — in every note he seem’d to sy 

"Tis Spring, 'tis Spring. 

Up, boy, away, — 

‘Who'd stay on land to-day? 
The very flowers 
‘Would from their bowers: 

Delight to wing away! 


Leave languid youths to pine 
‘On silken pillows 
But be the billows 
Of the great deep thine, 
‘Hark, to the sail the breeze sings, “Let usfiy/’ 
‘While soft the sail, replying to the breeae, 
Says, with a yielding sigh, 
“Yes, where you please.” 
Up, boy ! the wind, the ray, 
‘The blue sky o'er thee, 
‘The deep before thee, 
All cry aloud, “ Away!" 








IN MYRTLE WREATHS, 
BY ALCEUS 


In myrtle wreaths my votive sword I'l coven 
Like them of old whose one immortal blow 
Struck off the galling fetters that 
‘Their own bright land, and laid her tyrast lov, 
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Yes lov'd Harmodis, thon'rt undying ; Leap forth tke flame, she milnight banquet | 
Still midst the brave nnd free, bright’ning, 
In isles, o'er ocean lying, And in the dust « despot vietim Inid, 
‘Thy home shall ever be. waterborne 
‘Your wedded names shall 


In myrtle leaves my sword shall hide its lightning, Reetine teat 
Like his, the youth, whose ever-glorious blade ‘Your meed, a nation free! 





UNPUBLISHED SONGS, 


ETO. 


ASK NOT IF STILL I LOVE. ‘Yet still, though false, believe 
That [ adore thee, yes, still adore thee. 

Asx not if still I love, ‘Think’st thoa that anght bat death could end 

‘Too plain these eyes have told thee ; A tie not falschood’s self ean rend? 
Too well their tears must prove No, when alone, far off I die, 

‘How near and dear I hold thee, No more to see, wo more caress thee, 
Uf, where the brightest shine, Ev'n then, my life's last sigh 
‘To see no form bat thine, Shall be to bless thee, yes, still to bless thee. 
‘To feel that earth can show 

No bliss abore thee, — 
Tf this be love, then know 


‘That thus, chat thus, I love thee. =e 


‘Tis not in pleasure’s idle hour 
‘That thou canst know affection’s pow'r. 


No, try its strength in grief or pain ; UNBIND THEE, LOVE. 
Attempt, as now, its bonds to sever, 

‘Thow'kt find true love's a chain Unnrxn thee, love, unbind thee, love, 
‘That binds for ever ! From those dark ties unbind thee ; 


‘Though fairest hand the chain hath wove, 
‘Too long its links have twin’d thee. 

Away from earth !—thy wings were made 
Tn yon mid-sky to hover, 

‘With earth beneath their dove-like shade, 
‘And heav'a all radiant over. 


Awake thee, boy, awake thee, boy, 
Too long thy soal is sleeping ; 

And thou may’st from this minate’s joy 
‘Wake to eternal weeping. 

Oh, think, this world is not for thee ; 
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Wound, 
THERE'S SOMETHING STRANGE. In every pulse thou art 
eres Yes from he I bear tal: 
‘Tanne's something strange, Inow not what, | THe doom that o'er this Beart mast fll 
Come o'er me, 
Some phantom I've for ever got 
Before me. ee 
ool on high, and in the sky 
“Tis shining: 
eet ee GUESS, GUESS. 
Dean gsi spells Trove a maid, a mystic maid, 


To sever; 
Go where I will, it round me dwells 
For ever. 


And then what tricks by day and night 
It plays me j 

In ev'ry shape the wicked sprite 
‘Waylays me. 

Sometimes like two bright eyes of blue 
"Tis glancing ; 

Sometimes like fect, in slippers neat, 
‘Comes dancing, 

By whispers round of every sort 
‘I'm taunted. 

Never was mortal man, in short, 
So haunted. 


NOT FROM THEE. 


Nor from thee the wound should come, 
No, not from thee. 

1 care not what, or whence, my doom, , 
So not from thee ! 

Cold triumph! first to make 
‘This heart thy own; 

‘And then the mirror break: 

Where fix'd thou shin’st alone. 

Not from thee the wound should come, 
Oh, not from thee. 

Teare not what, or whence, my doom, 
So not from thee, 


‘Yet no—my lips that wish recalls 
From thee, from thee — 





‘Whose form no eyes but mine ean see: 
‘She comes in light, she comes in shade, 
And beaatiful in both is she. 
Her shape in dreams T oft behold, 
And oft she whispers in my ear 
Such words as when to others told, 
Awake the sigh, or wring the tear; 
‘Then guess, guess, who she, 
‘The lady of my love, may be, 


T find the lustre of her brow, 

Come over me in my darkest ways 5 
And feel as if her voice, ev'n now, 

Were echoing far off my lays, 
‘There is no scene of joy or woe 

But she doth gild with influence brights 
And shed o'er all so rich a glow, 

‘As makes ev'n tears seem full of light: 
‘Then gress, guess, who she, 
‘The lady of my love, may be. 





WHEN LOVE, WHO RUL'D, 
‘Wrex Love, who rul'd as Admiral o'er 


A sail at sunset have in sight. 
“A chase, a chase! my Cupid all," 
Said Love, the little Admiral. 


Aloft the winged sailors sprung, 

And, swarming up the mast 
‘The snow-white sails expanding 

Like broad magmolias to the breeze. 
* Yo ho, yo bo, my Cupids allt” 


If rnin o'er this head mast fal, Said Love, the little Admiral. 
*Twill welcome be, 
Here to the blade I bare ‘The chase was o'er —the bark was caught, 
‘This faithful heart ; ‘The winged crew her freight explord 
————ey 





— 
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‘nd ‘twas just as Love had thought, 
(Las contraband aboard, 

(e, a prise, my Cupids all!" 

ve, the little Admiral. 


ho ho, my Cupids all,” 
fe, the litle Admiral. 


hs, 100, —kept in bags for use, 





STILL THOU FLIEST. 


Sr1x. thou fliest, and still I woo thee, 
Lovely phantom, — all in vain ; 
Restless ever, my thoughts pursue thee, 
Such doom, of old, that youth betided, 
‘Who woo'd, he thought, some angel's charms, 
But found a cloud that from him glided, — 
‘As thou dost from these out-stretch’d arms. 


Scarve I've said, “ How fhir thou shinest,” 
Ere thy light hath vanish’d by ; 
And ‘tis when thou look'st divinest 
‘Thou art still more sure to fly. 
Ev'n as the lightning, that, dividing 
‘The clouds of night, saith, “Look om me," 
‘Then fits again, its splendour hiding, — 
Ev'n such the glimpse I catch of thee, 


‘THEN FIRST FROM LOVE. 


‘Tues first from Love, in Nature's bow'rs, 
‘Did Paintiug learn her fairy skill, 
‘And cull the hnes of loveliest flow'rs, 
‘To picture woman lovelier still. 
For vain was every radiant hue, 
Till Passion lent a soul to art, 
And taught the painter, ere be drew, 
‘To fix the mode! in his heart, 


‘Thus smooth his toil awhile went on, 
‘Till, lo, one touch his art defies; 

The brow, the lip, the blushes shone, 
But who could dare to paint those eyes? 

“Twas all in vain the painter strove; 





“No hand should paint such eyes, bat thine.” 


HUSH, SWEET LUTE, 


‘Hosn, sweet Late, thy songs remind me 
Of past joys, now turn’d to pain ; 

Of ties that long have ceas'd to bind me, 
But whose burning marks remain, 

Tn each tone, some echo falleth 
‘On my ear of Joys gone by 5 
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Ev'ry note some dream recalleth ‘Thank heav'n, not all their light is goue,— 
Of bright hopes but born to die, We've : 
‘Yet, sweet Lute, though pain it bring me, ‘Then here's to thee, old friend, and long 

‘Once more let thy numbers thrill ; ‘May thoa and T thus meet, 
‘Though death were in the strain they sing me, | To brighten still with wine and song 
must woo its anguish still. ‘This short life ere it fleet, 
Since no time ean e'er recover ‘And still as death eomes stealing on, 
Love's sweet light when once ‘tis set, — ‘Let's never, old friend. forget, 
Better to weep such pleasures over, Ey'n while we sigh o'er blessings gone, 
‘Than smile o'er any left us yet. ‘How many are left us yet, 


BRIGHT MOON. 


Burcrr moon, that high in heav'n art shining, 
All smiles, as if within thy bower to-night 
‘Thy own Endymion lay reclining, 
And thou would’st wake him with a kiss of 
light! — 
By all the bliss thy beam discovers, 
By all those visions far too bright for day, 
‘Which dreaming bards and waking lovers 
Behold, this night, beneath thy ling’ring ray, 


I pray thee, queen of that bright heaven, 

Quench not to-night thy love-lamp in the sea, 
‘Till Anthe, in this bow’r, bath given 

Beneath thy beam, her long-vow'd kiss to me. 
Guide hither, guide her steps benighted, 

Ere thou, sweet moon, thy bashful crescent hide 
Let Love but in this bow'r be lighted, 

‘Then shroud in darkness all the world beside, 





LONG YEARS HAVE PASS'D. 


Lovo years have pass'd, old friend, since we 
First-met in life's young day; 
And friends long low'd by thee and me, 
Since then have dropp'd away ;— 
But enough remain to cheer us on, 
‘And sweeten, when thns we're met, 
‘The glass we fill to the many gone, 
And the few who're left us yet. 


Our locks, old friend, now thinly grow, 
And some hang white and chill; 
While some, like flow'rs ‘mid Autumn's snow, 
Retain youth's colour still. 
And 20, in our hearts, though one by one, 
‘Youth's sunny hopes have set, 


‘But both the same brief dreams at last; 
And when we grasp the bliss ideal, 
‘Soon as it shines, 'tis past. 


Here, then, by this dim lake reposing, 
Calnily Pl watch, while light and gloom 
Fit o'er its face till night is closing — 


THOUGH LIGHTLY SOUNDS THE SOM 
1 SING. 


A Soxe oF tae Anes, ‘ 


‘Tuovax lightly sounds the song I sing 
‘Though like the lark’s its 

































‘Which wakens bliss, without some touch of woe. 


‘THE RUSSIAN LOVER. 


Fuxerzy o'er the moonlight snows 
‘Speod we to my lady's bow'r; 
Swift our sledge as lightning goes, 
‘Nor shall stop till morning's hour. 
Bright, my steed, the northern star 
Lights us from yon jewell'd skies ; 
Bat, to greet os, brighter far, 
‘Morn shall bring my Indy’s eyes, 


‘When with snows of coyness erown'd. 


Flect then on, my merry steed, 

Boand, my sledge, o’er hill and dale ;— 
‘What can match a lover's speed ? 

See, "tis daylight, breaking pale! 
Brightly hath the northern star 

Lit us from you radiant skies; 
But, behold, how brighter far 

Yonder shine my Indy’s eyes! 
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eee one of the reign of Aurungzcbe, 


corted with the same splendour to Surat, where he 
‘embarked for Arabia. During the stay of the 
Royal Pilgrim at Delhi, a marriage was agreed 
upon between the Prince, his son, and the youngest 
daughter of the Emperor, Lara Roox*)— a 

Princess described by the poets of her time as 
snore beautiful than Leila), Shirines, Dewildé*, or 
any of those heroines whose names and loves 
embellish the songs of Persia and Hindostan, 
It was intended that the nuptials should be 
celebrated at Cashmere; where the young King, 
as soon as the cares of empire would permit, 


es | was to meet, for the first time, his lovely bride, 


| with Farhad, see D' Herbelot 





« For tho loves of this celebrated beauty with Khorrou and 

Gabon, Oriental Collections, 8, 
2» ‘The history of the loves of Dewildé and Chizer, the son 
‘of the Emperor Alla, is written (n an elogunt poem, by the 
noble Chusero,"— Feria, 














[ais 


and, after a few months’ repose in that enchant- 
ing valley, conduct her over the snowy hills into 
Bucharia, 


The day of Lanta Rooxu’s departure frow 
Delhi was as splendid as sunshine and pageantry 
could make it, The bazaars and baths were all 
covered with the tichest tapestry; hundreds of 


festival called the Scattering of the Roses? ; till 

Sir pes ectirrenn se Aopen St Keres 

‘van of musk from Khoten had passed through it, 

‘The Princess, having taken leave of he 

father, who at parting hung a : 

Tound ber neck, on which was inoribel a verte 

from the Koran, and having: sent a 

present to the Fakirs, who kept 

Lamp in her sister's tomb, meekly aseended 
een 





"7 ta the Poem of Zobair, nthe Moalakat Chere se Yt- r 





the Ladies of Lanna Rooxw lay as it were eo 
shrined ;—the rose-coloured veils of the Princess's 
own sumptaous litter, at the front of which a flr 
young female slave sat fanning her through the 


ot the least important personage of the pageant. 
_FapLapnen was a judge of every thing, —from 


‘ you bald be son Sal a 
, | for religion, of which Anrungzebe was = munif- 
protector’, was about as disinterested as thet 














eee 
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of the goldsmith who fell in love with the diamond 
eyes of the idol of Jaghernaut, 


first days of their journey, Lanta 
Lhad passed all her life within the 





Hindortam, vole ill, p- 318. S00 also the curious 
Oriental 


etter af Aurungzebe, given in the 
ae 


Collections, volt. 


"Tre ill at Jaghernat has two fine dlamonds for eyes. 


| Xo goldamith is suifered to enter the Pagoda, one having 
006 of these eyes, being locked up all night with the 
"— Tavernier. 
a deseription ofthese royal Gardens i " An Account 
See of Dal, by Lies. W Peak — 


‘is Notte Gill, or the Lake of 
receives this namne from Its pellueld water." — 


‘of the Lake of 


pip 
ae | 


philaclamn Persicum, p. 137, declares to have bea the most 
Memorable monument of antiquity which he had seen 4m 


‘evexinped fn the vicinity: 
higsself with salling on that lear and beat | moutous 


At the fanciful name of Motee Tala, 





de pavot noir, dent se fat le meillour oplam.” — D' Hertel. 




















had the spirit of martyrs in every thing relating 
to such momentous matters as jewels and embroi- 
aery. 


recitation by music, the young Cashmerian held 


sraphy. ° 
© One of the royal cities of Khorasan, 





‘Morea roves 
; Assing Miso ti oe ee 


‘There on that throne, to which the 


‘The Veil, the Silver Veil, which he had tung 
Tn merey there, to hide from mortal 
His dazzling brow, till man could bear its light, 


"| For, far less luminous, his votaries said, 


‘Wore ev’ the gleams, miraculously shed 
O'er Movssa’s? check*, when down the Mount 


he trod, 
| All glowing from the presence of his God ! 


On either side, with ready hearts and hands, 

is chosen guard of bold Believers stamis ; 
‘Young fire-ey'd disputants, who deem their swords, 
| On points of faith, more eloquent than words ; 
And such their zeal, there's not a-youth with) 
Uplifted there, bat, at the Chief's: 
Would make his own devoted heart its sheath, 
And bless the lips that doom'd so dear a death? 
In hatred to the Caliph’s hae of night? 


| Their vesture, helms and all, if snovey white ; 
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Like a chenar-tree grove! when winter throws 
‘O'er all its tufted heads his feath'ring snows, 


‘Where through thesilken network, glancing eyes, 
‘From time to time, like sudden gleams that glow 
‘Through actumn clouds, shine o'er the pomp 


below.- 
\, = cpt ae te earmeamelia 





‘To hintthatsinght but Feav'n hath plac'd you there? 

‘Or that the loves of this light world could bind, 

In their gross chain, your Prophet's soaring mind? 

‘No—wrongful thought !—commission'd from 
above 


‘To people Eden's bowers with shapes of love, 
(Creatures so bright, that the same lips and eyes 
‘They wear on earth will serve in Paradise,) 
‘There to recline among Heav'n’s native maids, 
And crown the’ Elect with bliss that never fades— 
‘Well hath the Prophet-Chief his bidding done ; 
And ev'ry beanteous race beneath the sun, 
‘From those whoknee! at Buawsta’s! foants,¢ 
To the fresh nymphs bounding o'er Year's 
mounts ; 
‘From Pensth's eyes of full und fawn-like ray, 
‘To the small, half-shut glances of Karwar; 
And Groxoxs’s bloom, and Azav's darker smiles, 
And the gold ringlets of the Western Isles ; 
All, all are there;—each Land its flower hath 


given, 
‘To form that fair young Nursery for Heav'n ! 
But why this pageant now ? this arm’d array ? 








With silver bow, with belt of broider’d erape, 


Of cooler spirits and tess practis'd swords,— 
Is come to join, all bravery and belief, 
‘The creed and standard of the heav'n-sent Chief, 


‘Though few his years, the West already knows 
Young Azam’sfame;—beyond the’ Olympian snows 
Ere manhood darken'd o'er his downy cheek, 
O'erwhelm’a in fight, and captive to the Greck,? 
He linger’d there, till peace dissolv'd his ehains;— 
Ob, who could, ev'n in bondage, tread the plains 
Of glorious Gnuszce, nor feel his spirit rise 
Kindling within him? who, with heart and eyes, 
Could walk where liberty had been, nor see 
The shining foot-prints af her Deity, 

‘Nor feel those godlike breathings in the air, 
Which mately told her spirit had been there? 

Not he, that youthful warrior,—no, too well 

For his soul's quiet work'd thet awak’ning spell ; 
And now, returning to his own dear Jand, 

Fall of those dreams of good that, vainly grand, ™ 
Haunt the young heart,—proad views of human 


Kind, 

Of men to Gods exalted and refin’d,— 

False views, like that horizon’s fair deceit, 
Where earth and heav'n but seem, alas, to meet !— 
Soon as he heard an Arm Divine was rais\d 

‘To right the nations, and beheld, emblaz'd 

On the white flag, Moraswa’s host unfurl, 
‘Those words of sunshine, * Freedom to the World," 
At once his faith, his sword, his soul obey'd 
‘The’ inspiring summons; every choseu blade 
‘That fought beneath that banner's sacred text 
Seom’d doably edg’d, for this world and the next; 
And ne'er did Faith with her smooth bandage bind 
Eyes more devoutly willing to he blind, 

Tn virtue's cause ;—never was soul inspir'd 
‘With livelier trust in what it most desir’d, 
‘Than his, the’ enthusiast there, who kneeling, pale 
With pious awe, before that Silver Veil, 
Believes the form, to which he bends his knee, 
‘Some pare, redeeming angel, sent to free 

‘This fetter'd world from every bond und stain, 
And bring its primal glories back aguin | 

and given to the flower on account of ts revombling a tarban.* 
—Beotmann's History of Inventions. 

“The inhabitants of Ducharia wear a round cloth bonnet, 


‘count of Independent 
© tm tho war of the Caliph Mabad! against ube Empress 
Irene, for an account of which vide Gibbon, vol. x. 
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‘Low as young Azim knelt, that motley crowd 
(Of all enrth’s nations sunk the knee and bow'd, 
‘With shouts of * Arta!” echoing long and loud ; 
‘While high in air, above the Prophet's head, 
‘Hundreds of banners, to the sunbeam spread, 
‘Wav'd, like the wings of the white birds that fan 
‘The flying throne of star-taught Souimax,t 
‘Then thus he spoke:—“ Stranger, though new the 

frame 


“ Thy sonl inhabits now, I've track’d its flame 

“ For many an age, in ev'ry chance and change 

* Of that existence, through whose varied range,— 

“As through a torch-race, where, from hand to 
hand 


“The flying youths transmit their shining brand, 
“ Prom frame to frame the unextinguish’'d soul 
“ Rapidly passes, till it reach the goal! 


“ Nor think °tis only ein tektoaers|| 
© With duskier fire and for earth's medinm form'd, 
“That run this course :—Beings, the most divine, 
“Thus deign through dark mortality to shine, 
“Such was the Essence that in Anam dwelt, 
“To which all Heav'n, except the Proud One, 

Ienelt =? 
Such the refin’d Intelligence that glow'd 
frame,—and, thence descending, 


«Th any 1a Prophet's breast $ ; i 


Finds some fair region where, each la 
“ Tn one full lake of light it rests at last, 


Thousands of voices rung: # 
‘Were pointed up to heaven ; a sud 
Tn the’ open banners play'd, and 


| This wonderful Throne was called The Star (tae Gen 


‘a Kind of eanopy 
‘ol Il p34 note, 

2 "The tranmigration of souls war ove of his doctrines. — 
‘Vide D' Herbetot. 





“ But these,” pursued the Chief,“ are truths 
sublime, 
“That claim a holier mood and ealmer time 


“ Ere Peace can visit them, or Truth Jet in 
* Her wakening daylight on a warld of sin. 
bar 


“ And from the lips of Truth 
“ Shall, like a whirlwind, seatter in its breeze 
“ That whole dark pile of haman mockeries ;— 


* And gladden'd Earth shall, through her wide ex- 
“ Bask iu the glories of this countenance! 
“ For thee, young warrior, weleame—then 
hast yet 
“ Some tasks to learn, some frailties to forget, 
“Bre the white war-plume o'er thy brow ea 


wave ;— 


Ba ce my oe 


‘The pomp is at an end—the crowds: 


| Exch ear and heart still haunted by 


Of that deep ok, which the ike Atta ot 
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‘The Young all dazzled by the plumes snd lances, 
‘The glitt’ring throne, and Haram’s half-canght 


‘glances 5 
"The Old deep pond'ring on the promis’d reign 
Of peace and truth ; and all the female train 
Ready to risk their eyes, could they but gaze 
A moment on that brow’s miraculous blaze! 


‘But there was one, among the chosen maids, 
‘Who blush’ behind the gallery's silken shades, 
One, to whose soul the pageant of to-day 
‘Has been Tike death :—you saw her pale dismay, 
‘Ye wond'ring sisterhood, and heard the burst 
Of exclamation from her lips, when first 
‘She saw that youth, too well, too dearly known, 
Silently kneeling at the Prophet's throne, 


Ab Zeuica!! there was a time, when bliss 
‘Shone o'er thy heart from ev'ry look of his ; 
‘When but to see him, hear him, breathe the air 
In which he dwolt, was thy soul's fondest prayers 
‘When round him hung such a perpetual spell, 
‘Whate'er he did, none ever did so well. 

‘Too happy days! wheu, if he touch'd a flow'r 
‘Or gem of thine, ‘twas sacred from that hour ; 
‘When thou didst study him till every tone 
And ‘and dear look became thy own,— 


‘Thy voice lke his, the changes of his face 
In thine 


‘With twice the” adrial sweetness it had brought! 
‘Yet now he comes,— brighter than even he 

Ere beam'd before,—but, ab ! ches) 
‘No—dread, unlook'd for, like a 

‘From the" other world, Seabee cehadst 
‘Thy guilty soul wich dreams of lost delight, 
‘Long lost to all but mem’ry’s aching sight:— 
‘Sad dreams! as when the Spirit of our Youth 
‘Returns in sleep, sparkling with all the truth 


‘OF hope nnd pence we've lost upon the way t 


Once happy pair ! —In proud Bormana'sgroves, 
| Who bnd not heard of their first youthful loves? 





‘There, om the banks of that bright river born, 
‘The flow'rs, that hung above its wave at morn, 
Biess'd not the waters, as they murmur'd by, 
‘With holier scent and Instre, than the sigh 
And virgin-glance of first affection cast 

‘Upon their youth's smooth enrrent, as it pass'dt 
Bat war distarb’d this vision,—far away 

From her fond eyes summon'd to join the! array 
Of Pensia’s warriors on the hills of Tanacr, 
‘The youth exchang’d his sylvan dwelling-place 
For the rude tent and war-field’s deathful elash ; 
His Zersca’s sweet glances for the flash 

Of Grocian wild-fire, and Love's gentle chains 
For bleeding bondage on Byzaxttom’s plains, 


‘Month after month, in widowhood of soul 
Drooping, the maiden saw two summers roll 
‘Their suns uway— but, ah, how cold and dim 
Ev'n summer suns, when not hebeld with him! 
Prom time to time ill-omen'd rumours came, 
Like spirit-tongues, mutt'ring the sick man's name, 
ust ere he dies :—at length those sounils of dread 
Fell with'ring on her soul, " Aza is dead !" 

Oh Grief, beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate 
In the wide world, without that only tie 

For which it lov'd to live or fear'd to die;— 
‘Lorn as the hung-ap Inte, that ne'er hath spoken 
Since the sad day its master-chord was broken! 


Fona maid, the sorrow of her soul was such, 
Ev'n reason eunk,— blighted beneath its touch 5 
And though, ere long, her sanguine spirit rose 
Above the first dead pressure of its woes, 
‘Though health and bloom return’, the delicate 

chain 
Of thought, once tangled, never elear’d again, 
‘Warm, lively, soft as in youth's happiest day, 
‘The mind was still all there, but tarn’d astray ;— 
‘A wand'ring bark, apon whose pathway shone 
All stars of heaven, except the gaiding one! 
‘Again she smil'd- nay, snuels and brightly smil'd, 
But ‘twas a lustre, strange, unreal, wild ; 
‘And when she sung to her Inte’s touching strain, 
"Twas like the notes, half eestasy, half pain, 
‘The bulbul utters, ere her soal depart, 
‘When, vanquish’d by some minstrel's pow'rful art, 
She dies upon the lute whose sweetness broke her 
heart! 


Such was the mood in which that mission found 
Young Zutica,—that mission, which around 


two branches one of which falls into the Caspian sea, ant 
{he other into Aral Nabr, or the Lake of Kagles. 
The wightingates 

















‘The Eastern world, in every region blest 

‘With woman's smile, sought out its loveliest, 

‘To grave that galaxy of lips and eyes 

‘Which the Veil'd Prophet destin’d for the skies:— 

‘And such quick welcome as a spark receives 

Dropp'd on a bed of Autumn's wither’d leaves, 

Did every tale of these enthusiasts find 

In the wild maiden's sorrow-t mind. 

All fire at once the madd’ning zeal she caught ;— 

Elect of Paradise! blest, rapturous thought ! 

Predestin’d bride, in heaven's eternal dome, 

Of some brave youth—ha! durst they say “of| 
some?" 

‘No—of the one, one only object trac'd 

In her heart's core too deep to be effac'd ; 

‘The one whose mem'ry, fresh as life, is twin’d 

With every broken link of her lost mind ; 

‘Whose image lives, though Resson’s self be 
wreek’d, 

Safe ‘mid the rains of her intellect | 


Alas, poor Zerxea ! it needed all 
‘The fantasy, which held thy mind in thrall, 


A sainted colony for Eden's shades; 
Or dream that he,—of whose unholy flame 


In the lov'd Site 


Her soul's delirium, in whose active fume, 
‘Thus lighting up a young, | 

‘He saw more potent 

To his dark yoke the 5} 

More subtle chains than hell itself e'er twin'd. 


His demons taught him was employ'd to fill 
Her mind with Lene enecee 


‘That ecstasy, which from the depth of sadness 
Glares like the manine's mooa, whose light is mad- 
ness 


"Twas from a brilliant banquet, where the sound 
Of poesy and music breath’d around, 
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‘Together picturing to her mind and ear 
‘The glories of that heav'n, her destin’d 1 
‘Where all was pore, where every stain 


And, 

E’er wish'd or dream’d, she should for ever rove 

‘Through fields of fragrance by her Azem’s side, 

His own bless’d, purified, eternal bride !— 

“Twas trom a scene, a witching trance like this, 

‘He burried her away, yet breathing bliss, 

To the dim charnel-house ; — through all its 
steams 


cast, 
‘To move their lips in muitrings as she pass'd — 
‘There, in that awful place, when each bad quail 
‘And pledg’d in silence such m fexrful 


Sach — oh! the look and taste of that red 


Will haunt her till she dies — he bound her soul 

By a dark oath, in hell's own language Fram'd, 

Never, wie ests Me se ae 
ie Ho acy ae a 
by that all-impreeating oath, 

In joy or sorrow from his side to saver 

She swore, and the wide charnel echoed, * Never, 


‘From that dread hour, entirely, 
To him and —she believ'd, lost maid 1—t 
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Now shadow’d with the shames of carth—now 
crost 
By glimpses of the Heav'n her heart had lost ; 


wildly play'd, 
Like lightning, round the ruins it had madet 


And such was now young Zura —so chang’d 
‘From her who, some years since, delighted rang’d 
‘The almond groves that shade Boxwana’s tide, 
All life and bliss, with Azim by her side! 

So alter'd was she now, this festal day, 

‘When, ‘mid the proad Divan's dazaling array, 
‘The vision of that Youth whom she had lov'd, 
‘Had wept as dead, before her breath'd and moy'd;— 
‘When—Dright, she thought, asif from Eden's track 
‘But half-way trodden, he hud wander'd back 
Again to earth, glistining with Eden's tight — 
‘Her beauteous Aztx shone before her sight. 


‘© Reason ! who shall say what spells renew, 
‘When least we look for it, thy broken clew ! 
‘Through what small vistas o'er the darken'd brain 
‘Thy intellectual day-beam bursts again ; 

And how, like forts, to which belenguerers win 
Uahop'd-for entrance through some friend within, 
‘One clear ides, waken'd in the breast 


By mem’ry’s magic, lets in all the rest. 
Would it were thus, unhappy girl, with thee! 
But though light came, it came bat partially ; 
Enough to show the mare, in which thy sense 
Wander'd abont, —but not to guide it thence 
‘Enough to glimmer o'er the yawning wave, 
‘But not to point the harbour which might save. 
‘Hours of delight and peace, long left behind, 
‘With that dear form came rushing o'er her mind ; 
Bat, ob! to think how deep her soul had gone 
‘shame and falschood since those moments shone; 





‘To meet Moxanwa at his place of prayer, 

A garden oratory, cool and fair, 

By the stream’s side, where still at close of day 
‘The Prophet of the Veil retir’d to pray 5 
Sometimes aloae —but, oftiner far, with one, 
One chosen nymph to share his orison. 


Of late none found such favour in his sight 

po Priestess ; and though, since that 
ight 

‘When the death-caverns echo'd every tone 

Of the dire oath that made her all his own, 

‘Tho’ Impostor, sure of his infutuate prize, 

Had, more than once, thrown off his sou!’ disguise, 

And utter’d such unheav'nly, monstrous things, 

As ev'n neross the desp'rate wanderings 

Of a wealk intellect, whose lamp was out, 

‘Threw startling shadows of dismay and doubt ;— 

‘Yet zeal, ambition, ber tremendous vow, 

‘The thought, still hauntiog her, of that bright 
‘brow, 


‘Whose blaze, as yet from mortal eye conceal'd, 
‘Would soon, proud triumph ! be to her reveard, 
‘To her alone ;—nnd then the hope, most dear, 
‘Most wild of all, that her transgression here 
‘Was bat a passage through earth's grosser fire, 
From which the spirit would at last aspire, 

Ey'n purer than before,—as perfumes rise 
‘Through flame and smoke, most welcome to the 


skies — 
And that when Azmv’s fond, divine embrace 
Should circle her in heav'n, no dark’ning trace 
Would on that bosom he once lov'd remain, 
But all be bright, be pure, be /is again !— 
‘These were the wild'ring dreams, whose curst 


deceit 
Had chain'd her soul beneath the tempter’s feet, 
‘And made her think ev'n damning falsehood eweet. 
But now that Shape, which had sppall'd her view, 
‘That Semblance—oh how terrible, if true! 
‘Which came across her freuzy’s full career 

With shock of conseionsness, cold, deep, severe, 
‘As when, in northern seas, at midnight dark, 

‘An isle of ice encounters some swift bark, 

‘And, startling all its wretches from their sleep, 
By one cold impulse hurls them to the deep ;— 
So came that shock not frenay's self could ear, 
‘And waking up each long-lail'd image there, 
Butcheck’d her beadlong soul, to sink it in despair! 


‘Wan and dejected, through the ev'ning dask, 
She now went slowly to that small kiosk, 
‘Where, pond'ring alone his impious schemes, 
‘MoKANwa waited her—too wrapt in dreams 
‘Of the fair-rip'ning future's rich success, 

‘To heed the sorrow, pale and spiritless, 














‘That sat upon his vietim's downeast brow, 
Or mark how slow her step, how alter’d now 
‘From the quick ardent Priestess, whose light bound 
‘Came like s spirits o'er the’ anechoing groand,— 
From that,vild Zetaca, whose every glance 
‘Was thrilling fire, whose ev'ry thought a trance! 


‘Upon his conch the Veil Mokanna 

‘While lamps around —not such as lend their ray, 
Glimm’ring and cold, to those who nightly pray 
In holy Koomt!, or Mucea's dim arcades, — 
But brilliant, soft, such lights as lovely maids 
Look loveliest ia, shed their luxurious glow 
Upon his mystic Veil’s white glitt'ring flow. 
Beside him, ’ctead of bonds and books of pray’r, 
‘Which the world fondly thought he mus'd on there, 
‘Stood Vases, fll'd with Kisuocan’s? golden wine, 
And the red weepings of the Sumaz vine; 
Ot whic is cara Bp full many a dranght 

ik zealously, as if each drop they quaff"d, 
ie ‘Zunaen’s Spring of Holiness 3, had pow'r 
"To freshen the soul's virtues into flow'e! 
‘And still he dranls and ponder'd—nor could see 
‘The’ approaching maid, so deep his reverie ; 
At length, with fiendish laugh, like that which 

broke 

From Entas at the Fall of Man, | he spoke 


“ God's images, forsooth !—such gods as he 

Whom Ixpra serves, the ‘monkey dei “4 

“ Ye creatures of a breath, proud things of clay, 
‘To whom if Luctren, as grandams say, 

* Refus'd, though at the forfeit of heaven's 

“To bend in worship, Lucrren was ri ae 

* Soon shall T plant this foot upon the 

“ Of your foul race, and without per dear 

 Luxuriating in bate, avenge my shame, 

“My decp-felt, long-nurst loathing 


Edge hnen pute elirep batt 
monqucs, mausoleurns, the deseontants 


‘Se a curious account, in Stephen's Pesta of «solemn em 
nay trom some part of the Indies to Gos, when the Porta 
suese were there offering eat forthe recovery ofa 
monkey's woth, whlch they held tn great veneratin, sd 
triich had been taken away upon tho Songun of th ing 
‘om of Jasapstan. 

This resolution of Bblls not to acknowledge the new 
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“ Soon at the head of myrinds, blind and fierce 


“ Weak man my instrument, curst man my prey ! 


“Ye wise, yelearn'd, who grope your dull way on 
“ By the dim twinkling gleams of ages gone, 
“ Like superstitions thieves, who think the light 
“ From dead men’s marrow guides them best st 

night*— 

“ Yeshallhave! Sages, yes— 
“ know, grave fools, your wisilom’s nothingness; 
“ Undazzled it can track yon starry sphere, 
But a gilt stick, a bauble blinds it here, 


“ Their wits bought up, their wisdom shrank so 


small, 
* A sceptre’s puny point ean wield it all ! 


Ye too, believers of incredible erseds, 
“ Whose faith enshrines the monsters which it 


“ Who, bolder ev'n than Nesnon, think ts rise, 
By nonsense heap'd on nonsense, to the skies; 
“ Ye shall have miracles, ay, sound ones too, 

“ Soon, heard, attested, ev'ry thing —but true, 

“ Your preaching zealots, too inspir'd to seek 


| One grace of meaning for the things they speak; 


“* Your martyrs, ready to shed ont their blood, 

“ For truths too heav'nly to be understood 5 

“ And your State Priests, sole vendors of the lore, 
“ That works salvation ;—as, on Ava’s shore, 

« Where none Out priests are privileg’é to traile 
“ In that best marble of which Gods are matey? 


“ They shall have mysteries—ay, precious staff, 
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“ A Hleay'n too ye must have, ye lords of dust, — 

“ A splendid Paradise, —pure souls, ye must : 

“ ‘That Prophet ill sustains his holy call, 

“ Who finds not heav’us to suit the tastes of all ; 
“ Houris for boys, omuiscience for sages, 

“ And wings and glories for all ranks und ages. 

Vain things !—ns Inst or vanity inspires, 

“ ‘The heav'n of each is but what each desires, 

And, soul or sense, whate’er the object be, 

‘ Man would be man to all eternity t 

* Solot him—Enuts!— grant this crowning curse, 

* But keep him what he is, no Hell were worse.” 


“Oh my lost soul!” exclaim’d the shudd’ring 
maid, 


‘Whose ears had drunk like poison all he said ;— 

MoKANYA started —not abash', ufraid,— 

He knew no more of fear than one who dwells 

Beneath the tropies knows of icicles ! 

Bat, in those dismal words that reach’a his ear, 

* Oh ray lost soul 1” there was a sound so drear, 

‘So like that voice, among the sinful dead, 

Jn which the legend o'er Hell's Gate is read, 

‘That, new as twas from her, whom noaght could 
dim 


‘Or sink till now, it startled even him. 
“ Ha, my fair Priestess!” —thus, with ready 


wile, 
‘The! Impostor turn’d to greet her—* thou, whose 
smile 


“ Hath ingpiratioa in its rosy beam 
“ Beyond the’ Enthusiast’s hope or Prophet's 


dream 
™ Light of the Faith ! who twin'st religion’s zeal 
% So elose with love's, men know not which they 


feel, 
“ Nor which to sigh for, in their trance of heart, 
eeieeer 2 oe teeachent or the heav'n thon 


rier posto wiht th? without thee 

* How dull were power, how victory! 

“ borne by angels, if that smile of thine 
ea not my banner, 'twere but half divine, 
—why #0 mournful, child ? those eyes, that 


|— what !—istheir glory gone? 





“Thon seest this eup—no juice of earth is here, 

But the pure waters of that upper 

“ Whose rills o'er ruby beds and topaz flow, 

“ Catching the gem's bright colour, as they go, 

“Nightly my Genii come and fill these umns— 

Nay, drink —in ev'ry drop life's essence burns; 

“Twill make that soa! all fire, those eyes.all light — 

“Come, come, I want thy loveliest smiles to-night: 

“There is a youth—why start ?—thou saw'st 
him then; 

*Look'd he not nobly ? such the godlike men 

“ Thou'lt have to woo thee in the bow'rs above ; — 

© ‘Though Ae, fear, bath thoughts too stern for love, 

“Too rul'd by that cold enemy of bliss 

“The world calls yirtue—we must conquer this ; 

“Nay, shrink not, pretty sage! “ds not for theé 

“To sean the mazes of Heav'n's mystery : 

* The steel must pass through fire, ere it can yield 

“ Fit instroments for mighty hands to wield. 

“This very night T mean to try the art 

“ Of powerful beauty on that warrior's heart. 

* All that any Haram boasts of bloom and wit, 

“ Of skill and charms, most rare and exquisite, 

Shall tempt the boy ;—young Mrnzas.a’s blue 


eyes, 
Whose sleepy lid like snow on violets lis 5 
“ Axovya's checks, warm as a spring-day sun, 
“ And lips that, like the seal of Soxomox, 
* Have magic in their pressure; Zena’s Inte, 
And Lrtia’s dancing feet, that gleam and shoot 
« Rapid and white as sea-birds o'er the deep— 
* All shall combine their witching powers to «teep 
* My coavert's spirit in that soft'ning trance, 
* From which to beav'n is but the next advance;— 
“ ‘That glowing, yielding fusion of the breast, 
“ On which Religion stamps her image best. 


* Hath some peculiar, practis'd pow'r to please, 

* Some glance or step which, at the mirror tried, 
+ First charms herself, then all the world beside ; 
‘There still wants ene, to make the viet'ry sure, 
* One who in every look joins every lures 

a ‘whom all beauty's beams concentred 


«Darling ad warm a hoch ove beng 
glass 

“Whose gentle lips persuade without a word, 
“ Whose words, ev'n when unmeuning, are ador'd, 
“ Like inarticulate breathings from a shrine, 

* Which our faith takes for granted are divine t 
Sach isthe nymph we want, all warmth and light, 
“To crown the rich temptations of to-night ; 





«couraged, to buy fares of the Deity ready made." —Syme's 
‘Ava vol ih 9.76. / 
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“ Such the refin'd enchantress that must be 
™ ‘This hero's yanquisher, —and thou art she!”” 


With ber hands clasp'd, her lips apart and pale, 
‘The maid had stood, gusing upon the Veil 
From which these words, like south winds through, 

a fence 

Of Kerzrah flow'rs, came fill'd with pestilence; 
So boldly utter’d too! as if all dread 
‘Of frowns from her, of virtuous frowns, were fled, 
And the wretch felt assur'd that, once plung’d in, 
Her woman's soul would know no pause in sin! 


At first, though mute she listen'd, like a dream 

Seem’d all he said: nor could her mind, whose 
beam 

As yet was weak, half his scheme, 

But when, at length, he utter’d, “ Thou art she!” 

All fash’d at once, and shrieking piteously, 

“Oh not for worlds!” she cried —* Great God! 
to whom 

“ T once knelt innocent, is this my doom ? 

Are all my dreams, my hopes of heav‘aly bliss, 

“ My purity, my pride, then come to this, — 

“To live, the wanton of a fiend! to be 

“The pander of his guilt—oh infamy t 

* And sunk, myself, as low as hell ean steep 

“ In its hot flood, drag others down as deep! 

“ Others—ha! yes—that youth who came to- 


* But swear to me this moment ‘tis not he, 
“ And I will serve, dark fiend, will ee 
thee |" 


“The boy must fee! their magic ; - 
* To see those fires, no matter whence th 


* Indeed resemble thy dead lover's form, 
“ So much the happier wilt thou find thy oom, 


“As one warm full of life and bloom, 


“ For love, not anger —I must be obey’d.” 


© 1 is commonly said in Persia, that if a man breathe in 
the hot south wid, which in June or July passes over that 
Pare Revere WT Me” 

“The hamming bird is sald to run tls isk For the purpose 
ef pilag tan ooeliey tanh, "Fos name creenstenee 





“ And beautiful —must he be ruin’ too? 

“ Must Ae too, glorious as he is, be driven — 

“A renegade like me from Love and. Heaven ? 

“Like me?—weak wretch, 1 wrong him—oot 
Tike me 

“ No—he’s all tyuth and strength and purity! 

“ Fill up your madd'ning hell-cup to the brim, — 

“ Its witeh’ry, fiends, will have no charm for him. 

“Let loose your glowing wantons from their 


bow'rs, 

“ He loves, he loves, and can defy their powers? 
“ Wretch as I am, in his heart still I reign 

™ Pare as when first we met, without a stain! 

“ Thooghrain’d —lost—my mem'ry, liken charm 
1s Lat by tho dood, st eogu hy al ite 
“ Ob! never let him know how deep the brow 

“ He kiss'd at parting is dishonour'd 20 ;— 

“ Ne'er tell him how debasid, how sunk is she, 
“ Whom once he lov'd—onee!—still Tores do- 


tingly. 
“Thou laugh’st, tormentor, — what! — thouli 
brand my name? 
“ Do, do—in vain—be'll not believe my shame— 
© He thinks me true, that nought beneath God's sky 
“Could tempt or change me, and—so once 
L 


thongs 
"ot his is pest emai ea 


‘ Than hel! —'tis nothing while he knows it ot 
1 | “ Far off to some benighted land Tl fly, 
‘Where sunbeam ne'er shall enter till I dies 
Where none will ask the lost one whenee she 


came, 
Timay fade and fall without a name. 
And ion gman or fiend, whate'er, thea | 


Whi fount ths rang 


plague-spot in my heart, 
| spread’st it—oh, so quick !—through soul 
and frame, 
‘With more than demon’s art, till I became 


| A loathsome thing, all pestilence, all lame !— 


“If, when I'm gone —" 
“ Hold, fearless maniac, holt, 


| Nor iat my rage—by Heaven, not baif © 
i ry ik et ih ag 


“ Within the erocodile’s streteb'd 


‘related of the Inpwing, a8 a fact to whlch 
Pani Lucar, Voyage fal eo 714, 
ancient story 
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“ And sothou't fly, forsooth ?—what!—give up all 
‘Thy chaste dominion in the Haram Hall, 
© Where now to Love and now to Anna given, 
Half mistress and half saint, thou hang’st as even 
As doth Mxprxa’s tomb, ‘twixt hell and heaven ! 
“ ‘Thoallt fly ?—as easily may reptiles ran, 
"The gauot snake once hath fix'd his eyes upon ; 
“ As easily, when caught, the prey may be 
* Pluck’d from his loving folds, asshou from me, 
+ No, no, tis fix'd—Iet good or ill beside, 
“Thou'rt mine till death, till death Moxanwa’s 
ride! 

‘ Hast thou forgot thy oath ?”— 

At this dread word, 
‘The Maid, whose spirit his rude taunts had stirr’d 
‘Through all its depths, aad roas'd an anger there, 
‘That burst and lighten’d even through her de- 


‘Shrunk hack, as if a blight were in the breath 
‘That spoke that word, and stagger’d pale as death. 


= Yes, my sworn bride, let others seek in bow'rs 
‘Their bridal place—the charnel vault was ours! 
* Instead of scenis and balms, for thee and me 
= Rose the rich steams of sweet mortality ; 
Gay, flick’ring death-lights shone while we were 


wed, 
+ And, for our guests, a row of goodly Dead, 
mS spirits in their time, ao doabt,) 
™ From reeking shrouds upon the rite look’d out! 
That oath thou heard'st more lips than thine 


‘Tepeat— 
“That cup—thou shudd'rest, Lady,—was it 
sweet? 


“ "That cup we pledg’d, the charne!'s choicest wine, 
* Hath bound thee—ay—body and soul all imine; 
“* Bound thee by chains that, whether blest or eurst, 
“No matter now, not hell itself shall burst 
‘Henee, woman, to the Haram, and look gay, 
Look wild, look—any thing but sad; yet 


stay — 
“ One moment more—from what this night hath 





“ As victims, love them as the sea-dog doats 

“ Upon the small, sweet fry that round him floats; 

* Or, as the Nile-bird loves the slime that gives 

“That rank and venomous food on which she 
lives?— 


* And, now thou seest my sous angelic hue, 
“Tis time these features were uncurtain'd too — 
« This brow, whose light — oh rare celestial light ! 
« Hath been reserv'd to bless thy favour'd sight 5 
“These dazzling eyes, before whose shrouded 

might 
“ Thou'st seen immortal Man kneel down and 


quake — 
“Would that they were heaven's lightnings for 
his sake ! 
“ But turn and look —then wonder, if thou wilt, 
“ ‘That I should hate, should take revenge, by guilt, 
© Upon the hand, whose mischief or whose mirth 
© Sent me thus maim’ and monstrous upon earth 5 
“ And on that race who, though more vile they be 
“ Than mowing apes, are demi-gods to me! 
“ Here—judge if hell, with all its power todamn, 
“Can add one carse to the foul thing I am1"— 


He rais'd his veil—the Maid turn’d slowly 


round, 
‘Look’d at him—shriek’d—and sunk upon the 
ground 


Ox their arrival, next night, at the place of en- 
campment, they were surprised and delighted to 
‘find the groves all around illuminated ; some ar- 
tists of Yamtcheon® having been sent on previously 
for the purpose. On each side of the green alley 
which led to the Royal Pavilion, artificial scene- 
ries of bamboo-works were erected, representing 
arches, minarets, and towers, from which hung 
thousands of silken lanterns, painted by the most 
delicate pencils of Canton.—Nothing could be 
‘more beautiful than the leaves of the 
‘and acacias, shining in the light of the taboo 
scenery, which shed a lustre round as soft as that 

‘of Peristan. 


1 thronos that were borne ip Dy swans, 
Emperor 


‘Shure percering Ie byence"-— The Bren tae of hha, 
my 

PJ See a description of the woplllé of Visler Alee jn the 

Ait er 9. 

















‘Latta Rooxn, however, who wastoo mush oceu- 
pied by the sad story of Zutr04 and her lover, to 


of 

‘mortification of the poor artists of Yamtcheou,— 
‘and was followed with equal rapidity by the Great 
Chamberlain, cursing, as he went, that ancient 
‘Mandarin, whose anxiety in lighting up 
the shores of the lake, where his beloved danghter 
had wandered and been lost, was the origin of 
these fantastic Chinese illuminations, » 


Without « moment’s delay, young Frrasonz 
was introdnced, and FapLApeEN, who could never 
make up his mind as to the merits of a poet, till 
he knew the religious sect to which he belonged, 
‘was about to ask himwhether he was a Shia or a 
Sooni, when Lana Rows impatiently clopped 
ther hands for silence, and the youth, ing seated 
upon the musnod near her, 


Poxrane thy soal, young Aznx! 
bray'd 


‘The bands of Gnexce, still mighty though 


And each sweet mode of warfare, from 
‘That lightens boldly throagh the 


16-7 vulgar ater it to an aecident that happened In 
‘Mandar, whove daughter, walk 
ore of a lake el is aad was droveneds 
th his fry, ran tithe, td theta 


"— Present State of 
= Thou ha aed my Hear wt ve of thle ep 
Sol. Song. 

14 © They tinged the ends of her Ager searlt with Henna. 
49 hat they resembled branches of coral."— Story of Prince 
Pattun on Bahardawnsh 

4'2The omen Macken egal of her eye Wha 
ponder named the black Kohol.!" — 





‘Some skill'd to wreath the turban tustefually, 
‘Or hang the veil, in negligence of shade, 


one ; 
‘While some bring leaves of Henna, to imbue 
‘The fingers’ ends with a bright rosente hue, 


And others mix the Kobol's jetty dye, 
‘To give that long, dark languish to the eye, 
ee 


- | ‘Thinks of the time when, by the 


‘Her little playmates seatter’d many a bud 
pom her long black hair, with glowy gleam 
‘est dripping fom the conrecrated streams 
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‘the young Arab, haunted by the smell | While, on the other, Inttio'd lightly in 
town mountain flow'rs, as by a spell,— With odoriferous woods of Comonr,+ 
weet Eleaya', and that courteous tree Each brilliant bird that wings the air is seen ;— 
1 bows to all who seck its canopy, ® Gay, sparkling loories, such as gleam between 
‘alld up round her by these magic scents, | The erimson blossoms of the coral tree? 
fell, the camels, and her father’s tents 5 In the warm isles of Indin's sunny sea: 
for tbe home she left with little pain, ‘Mecoa's blue saered pigeon , and the thrash 
‘shes ew’a its sorrows back again ! Of Hindostan?, whose holy warblings gush, 

At evening, from the tall pagoda’s top ;— 
imwhile, through vast illuminated balls, ‘Those golden birds that, im the spice-time, drop 
‘and bright, where nothing but the falls | About the gardens, drunk with that sweet food 
grant waters, gushing with cool sound ‘Whosescent hath lnr'd them o'erthe summer flood ;* 


P, rang’d in cassolets and silver arns, 

‘wood of aloe or of sandal burns ; 

Bley rods, such as illume ot night 

ow'rs of Tunmt?, send forth odorous light, 
Peris? wands, when pointing out the road. 
ime pure Spirit to its blest abode :— 

lere, at once, the glittering saloon 

{an his sight, boundless and bright as noon; 


ts the’ enamell’d cupola, which tow'rs 
Ah with Arabesques of gold and flow'rs - 
he mosaie floor beneath shines through 
prinkling of that fountsin’s silv'ry dew, 
ho wet, glist'ning shells, of ev'ry dye, 
ym the margin of the Red Sea lie, 


© too he traces the kind visitings 
‘man's Jove in those fuir, living things 
jand wave, whose fate—in bondage thrown 
‘weak loveliness —is like her own! 
e side pleamning with a sudden grace 
water, brilliant as the crystal vase 


lebolnd' ns que les Arabes appetient 
du sandal, qui v'y troure en grande 





‘And those that under Araby’s soft sun 


Sleeping in light, like the green birds that dwell 
‘In Eden’s radiant fields of asphodel ! 


So on, through scenes past all imagining, 

‘More like the luxuries of that impious King,'* 

Whom Death’sdark Angel, with his lightning toreh, 

Struck down and lasted ev'n in Pleasure’s porch, 

‘Than the pure dwelling of a Prophet sent, 

Arm’d with Heaven's sword, for man’s enfranchise- 
ment— 

Young Aznr wander'd, looking sternly round, 

His simple garb and war-boots’ clanking sound. 

But ill according with the pomp and grace 

And silent lull of that voluptuous place. 


“ Ts this, then,” thought the youth, “is this the 


way 
“To free man's spirit from the dead'aing sway 
“Of worldly sloth, —to teach him while he lives, 
To know no bliss but that which virtue gives, 
“ And when be dies, to leave his lofty name 

“A light, 0 landmark on the cliffs of fume? 

“Te was not ao, Land of the generous thought 
And daring deed, thy godlike sages taught 5 

“ Tt was not thus, in bowers of wanton ease, 
“Thy Freedom nurs'd her stered energies; 


risters of India. It sts perched ow the sacred. pagodas, anit 
{row thence delivers its melodious song.” — Pennant's Hin 
dosan, 


© Tovernicr adds, that while the Birds of Paradise tic bn 
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‘many 4 patb, that from the chamber leads 
ns, terraces, and moonlight meads, 


+ them back in vain, for they are gone, 
\s left in all that light alone ; 
Yeurtnin o'er her beanteous brow, 


Paes 6 eid 8 Seiad 
{her trembling Singers off asin 


hrough all his features calm'd her fear, 
‘s half-tam'd antelope, more near, 
Uurinking still, she came ;—then sat her 
wa 


Dower of roses by Bexpemexn’s! stream, 
e nightingale sings round it all the day 


Li 

ne of iny childhood ‘twas Like a sweet 
cat, 

(n the roses and hear the bird’s song. 


(er and its music I never forget, 

| when alone, in the bloom of the year, 
‘is the nightingale singing there yet ? 
le roses still bright by the calm Bex- 
puren ? 


soon wither'd that hung o'er the wave, 
be blossoms were gather'd, while freshly 


“on hich sm Arablan prayer, and 
“upon the check below the ear." — 
the women of Yeu are the handsomest 


“The proverb ls, that to live happy aman 





‘Thus memory draws from delight, ere it dies, 
‘An essence that breathes of it many a year j 
‘Thas bright to my soal, as "twas then to my eyes, 
Is that bower on the banks of the calm Brx- 

penser! 


* Poor maiden!” thought the youth, if chow 
‘wert sent, 

With thy soft Inte and beanty’s blandishment, 

“ To wake unholy wishes in this heart, 

* Or tempt its troth, thou little know’st the art, 

“ For though thy lip should sweetly counsel wrong, 

«Those vestal eyes would disavow its song: 

“ But thon hast breath’d snch purity, thy lay 

« Returns to fondly to youth's virtuous day, 

© And leads thy soul—if er it wander'd thenee— 

«So gently back to its first innocence, 

‘That I would sooner stop the unchain’d dove, 

“ When swift returning to its home of love, 

“ And round its snowy wing new fetters twine, 

“ ‘Than turn from viriue one pare wish of thine!” 


Scarce had this feeling pass'd, when, sparkling 


through 

The gently open'd curtains of light blue 
‘That veil'd the breezy casement, countless eyes, 
Peeping like stars through the blue ev'ning skies, 
‘Look'd laughing in, as if to mock the pair 
‘That sat so still and melancholy there 
And now the cartains fly apart, and in 
From the cool air, ‘mid show'rs of jessamine 
Which those without fling after them in play, 
‘Two lightsome maidens spring, —lightsome asthey 
‘Who live in the? air on odours,—and sround 
‘The bright saloon, scarce conscious of the ground, 
‘Chase one another, in a varying dunce 

Of mirth and langnor, ess and advance, 

‘Too eloquently like love's warm pursuit :— 
While she, who sung so gently to the Inte 

Her dream of home, steals timidly away, 
Shrinking as violets do in summer's ray;— 

But takes with her from Aztar's heurt that sigh, 
‘We sometimes give to forms that pass us by 
In the world’s crowd, too lovely to remain, 
Creatures of light we never see again ! 


Around the white necks of the nymphs who 
dane’d 
‘Hung carcanets of orient gems, that glanc'd 


‘must haven wife of Yerd, eat tho bread of Vetdecas,and drink 
the wine of Shiraz.” — Tavernier. 

= Musnuds arecusbioned seats, ually roverved for persone 
of distineton. 
4 ‘The Persians, tke the ancient Greeks, call thelr amasical 
modes or Perdas by the names of diferent countries or cities, 
as the mode of Isfahan, the mode of Irak, 

“+ A rlver whieh Bowe near the rulns of Chitminar. 
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‘More brilliant than the sea-glass glitt'ring o'er 
‘The hills of crystal on the Caspian shore ;1 
‘While from their long, dark tresses, in a fall 


‘At length the chase was o'er, and. aay stood. 
wreath'd 

‘Within cach other's arms ; while soft there breath'd 

‘Through the cool easement, mingled with the sighs 

Of moonlight flow’rs, music that seem’a to rise 

From some still lake, so liquidly it rose ; 

‘And, as it swell'd again at each faint close, 

‘The ear could track through all that maze of chords 

And young sweet voices, these impassion'd words : 


A Spur there is, whose frograat sigh 
Is burning now through earth and air; 
Where cheeks are blushing, the Spirit is nigh, 
‘Where lips are meeting, the Spirit is there ! 


His breath is the soul of flow'rs like these, 
And his floating eyes—oh ! they resemble * 
Blue water-lilies4, when the breeze 
Is making the stream around them tremble. 


Thy holiest time is the moo i, 
‘And there never was moonlight so sweet as this, 
By the fair and brave. - 


‘By the tear that shows 
‘When passion is nigh, 

As the rain-drop flows 
From the heat of the sky; 


Be bihetndind atl hirasersdecr 
jad led Ihe i 


"Tu wilh wil be led the sou of oe ball, hangiog 
‘on the trees, which will be pat in tmotlon hy the 


Soc res 3 paced res nd image thes othr reo 
From Mr. Murphy's work, too, we find tut the Arabs of 
Spain nd no objection to’ the Introduction of figures into, 


€ This ie not quite astrooomically true. “ Dr, Hadley 








Spirit of Love! Spirit of Bliss ! 
‘Thy holiest time is the moonlight hour, 
And there never was moonlight so sweet as this 


Impatient of a scene, whose tux'ries stole, 
Spite of himself, too deep into his soul 
And where, midst all that the young heart lover 


most, 
Flow’rs, music, emiles, to yield was to be Tom, 


And views, like vistas into fairy ground. 

But here again new spells caine o'er his sensei— 
All that the pencil’s mnte 

Could call up {nto life, of soft and fair, 


Nor yet too warm, but toueh'd wich that finé srt 
Which paints of pleasure but the 


‘With ‘ie oa HS 
Te read that to be blest sto be wi =F 
Gays Keil) has shown that Venus ts Brightest when sie 


bout forty degrecs removed from the sum 
nina fourh part oh ec 6 le a rm 


wT For the loves of Rlag Belomon (whe all 


r0- | preside over the whole race of Genil) 


‘of Sheba or Saba, see D’ Merde, and the Nulerom| 
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Flere fond Zcce1rK.1 woos with open arms 
‘The Hebrew hoy, who flies from her young charms, 
‘Yet, flying, turns to gaze, and, half undone, 
Wishes that Heav’n and ehe could both be won ; 
And here Mowasnnso, born for love ani guile, 
Forgets the Koran in his Many’s smile; — 
‘Then beckons some kind angel from above 
‘With 2 new text to consecrate their love. 


‘With rapid step, yet pleas'd and ling’ring eye, 
Did the youth pass these pictur’d stories by, 
‘And hasten'd to a casement, where the light 
‘Of the calm moon came in, and freshly bright 
“The fields without were seen, sleeping as still 
As if no life remain'd in breeze or rill. 

‘Here paus'd he, while the music, now less near, 
Breath'd with holier om his ear, 

As thongh the distance, and that heav'nly ray 
Through which the sounds came floating, took 


awnty: 
All that had been too earthly in the lay. 


‘Ob! could he listen to such sounds unmov'd, 
And by that light —nor dream of her he lov'd ? 
‘Dream ou, unconscious boy ! while yet thou may'sts 
“Tis the last bliss thy soul shall ever taste. 
‘Clasp yet awhile her image to thy heart, 

Ere all the light, that made it dear, depart, 
‘Think of her smiles as when thou saw'st them last, 
‘Clear, beautiful, by nought of earth o'ercast ; 
Recall her tears. to thee at parting giv'n, 

Pare as they weep, if angels weep, in Heav'n. 

| Think, in her own still bower she waits thee now, 
‘With the same glow of heart and bloom of brow, 
‘Vet sbrin'd in solitude —thine all, thine only, 
Like the one siar above thee, bright and lonely. 
Ob! that » dream so sweet, 20 long enjoy’, 
‘Should be so sadly, eruelly destroy'd ! 


‘The song is hash’d, the laughing nymphs are 
flown, 


'—no, not slone— that heavy sigh, 
‘sob of grief, which broke from some one 


ty |p 
3 Deop blus ig thelr moarning eolour." —, 





Against a pillar near ;— not glitt'ring o'er 

With gems and wreaths, ench as the others wore, 
But in that deep-blue, melancholy dress,’ 
Boxrana’s maidens wear in mindfulness 

Of friends or kindred, dead or far away; — 
And such as Zeuaca had on that day 

We left her—when, with heart too full to speak, 
He took away her last warm tears upon his cheek. 


A strange emotion stirs within him, —smore 
‘Than mere compassion ever wak’d before ; 
Unconsciously he opes his arms, while she 
Springs forward, as with life’s last energy, 

Bat, swooning in that one convulsive bound, 
‘Sinks, ere she reach his arms, upon the ground ;— 
‘Her veil falls of —her faint hands clasp his knees — 
"Tia she herself !— ‘tis pape a 

But, ah, so pale, so chang’d—none but 

Goel ia at cath ot teas ohron ERE 
‘The once-ador'd divinity — ev'n he 

Stood for some moments mate, and doubtingly 
Pat back the riniglets from ber brow, and gaz’d 
Upon those lids, where once such Iustre blaz’a, 
Ere he ould think she was indeed his own, 

‘Own darling maid, whom he so long had known 
In joy and sorrow, beautiful in both; 

‘Who, ev'n when grief was heaviest—when loth 
He left her for the wars —in that worst hour 
Sat in her sorrow like the sweet night-flow'r;+ 
When darkness brings its weeping glories ont, 
And spreads its sighs like frankincense about. 


“Look up, my ZetzeA —one moment show 
“Those gentle eyes to me, that I'may know 
“Thy life, thy loveliness is not all gone, 
“ But there, at least, shines as it ever shone, 
“ Come, look upon thy Azra — one dear glance, 
“ Like those of old, were heav'n ! whatever chance 
“ Hath brought thee here, obi, "twas a blessed one! 
“There —my lov'd lips — they move —that kiss 
hath run 
“Like the first shoot of life through every vein, 
“ And now I clasp her, mine, all mine again, 
* Oh the delight — now, in this very hour, 
“ When had the whole rich world been in my pow'r, 
“ [should have singled out thee, only thee, 
© From the whole world’s collected treasury — 
“To have thee here — to hang thus fondly o'er 
“ My own, best, purest Zxxica once more |" 


+ The vorrowful nyctuthes, which Dewins to spevad ts rich 
‘dour after sunset, 
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‘Tt was indeed the tonch of those fond lips 
Upon her eyes that chas'd their short eclipse, 
And, gradual as the snow, at Heaven's breath, 
‘Melts off and shows the azure flow'rs beneath, 
‘Her lids unclos’d, and the bright eyes were seen 
Gazing on his — not, as they late had been, 
Quick, restless, wild, but mournfully serene ; 
As if to lie, evin for that tranced minute, 

So near his heart, bad consolation in it 

And thus to wake in his belov’d caress 

‘Took from her soul one half its wretchedness, 
But, when she heard him call her good and pure, 
On, ‘twas too much — too dreadful to endure | 


“its apes Ropers ical ei 
A heart of very marble, “ Pure !—oh Heay'n !"— 


‘That tone— those looks so chang’d —the wither- 
ing blight, 

‘That sin and sorrow leave where'er they light; 
‘The doad despondency of those sunk eyes, 
‘Where once, had he thus met her by surprise, 
‘He would have seen himself, too happy boy, 
Reflected in a thousand lights of joy; 
And then the place, — that bright, unholy place, 
‘Where vice lay hid beneath cach winning grase 
And charm of Iux'ry, as the viper weaves 
Is wily cov'ring of sweet balsam 


His desp'rate hand tow’rds Heav'n—“though I 
am lost, 
“Think not that guilt, that falsehood made me full, 


“No, no— 'twas grief, ‘twas madness did it all ! 

“Nay, doubt me not— though all thy love hath 
pois 

“know it hath — yet, yet believe, nt least, 

“That every spark of renson's light must be 

* Quench'd in this brain, ere T could stray from thee, 


| * Concerning the vipers, which Pliny says were frequent 
‘among the balsum-trees, T made very particular inqutry 





“They told me thou wert deod— why, Aix, why 

“Did we not, both of as, that instant die 

“When we were parted? oh! couldst thou bat 
know 

“With what a deep devotedness of woe 

™“ Twept thy absence —o’er and o'er again 

“Thinking of thee, still thee, till thought grew 


pain, 
“ And mem'ry, like a drop that, night and day, 
“Falls cold and ceaseless, wore my heart away. 
“ Didst thon bat know how pale I sat at home, 
“ My eyes still turn‘d the way thou wert to came, 
“And, all the long, long night of hope and fear, 
“Thy voice and step still sounding in my ear— 
Oh God! thou wouldst not wonder that, at last, 
“When every hope was all at once e'ercast, 
“ When 1 heard frightful voices round me say 
“ Azim is dead! —this wretched brain gave way. 
“ And I became a wreck, at random driven, 
“ Without one glimpse of reason or of Heay'n— 
“ All wild—and even this quenchless love withia 
“Turn'd to foul fires to light me into sin !— 
“Thou pitiest me—I knew thon would'st —that 


sky 
“ Hath nought beneath it half’ so lorm as 1. 
“The fiend, who lur'd me hither— hist | come 


‘near, 
“ Or thou too, thow art lost, if he should hear- 
“Told me such things—oh ! with such dey'llsh art, 
“ As would have ruin'd ev'n a holier heart — 
“Of thee, and of that ever-radiant sphere, 
‘Where bless'd nt length, if I bur serv'd Aim here. 
should for ever live in thy dear sight, 


/® And drink frou thon yes 6s aaa 


“Think, think how lost, how madden’ T must hes 
“To hope that guilt could lead to God or thee! 

Thou weep'st for me—do weep—ob, thar dans 
| “ Kiss off that tear! but, no—these lips ane ears 


/“Dve had within those arms, and dhaé shall Tie, 
/“ Shrin'd in my sou!'s deep mem'ry sill I dies 
‘below, 


| “ The one sweet drop, in all this waste of wor, 
“ My heart has treasur'd from affeetion’s spring, 
“To soothe and coo! its deadly withering! 

“ But thou — yes, thou must go —for ever 0) 
“ This place is not for thee—for thee! oli: 
“Did T but tell thee half, thy tortur’d brain 
* Would burn like mine, and mine so wil 


“Now aaa chill'd, and broken, are his fook— 
several mere brought me allre both to, Yambo and JNA” 
Bince. = 
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Enough, that we are parted — that there rolls 
“ A flood of headlong fate between oar souls, 
“ Whose darkness severs me as wide from thee 
“As hell from heay'n, to all eternity!” 


“Zet0a, Zectea |" the youth exclaim'd, 

In all the tortures of a mind inflam’d 
Almost to madness —“by that sacred Heav'n, 
“Where yet, if pray'rs can move, thou'it be for- 


giv'n, 
As thou art here — here, in this writhing heart, 
“All sinfal, wild, and ruin’d ns thon art ! 
* By the remembranee of our onee pure love, 
“ Which, likes churoh-yard light, still burns above 
“The grave of our lost souls — which guiltin thee 
* Camnot extinguish, nor despair in me! 
“1 do conjure, ianplore thee to fly henee— 
* If thou hast yet one spark of innocence, 
“ Fly with me from this place —” 
“ With thee ! ob bliss! 
“Tis worth whole years of torment to hear this, 


‘* What! take the lost one with thee? — let her rove | 


By thy dear side, as in those days of love, 

“ When we were both so happy, both so pure— 
* Too heav'nly dream! if there's on earth a cure 
% For the sunk heart, tis this—day after day 

“ To be the blest companion of thy way ; 

“To hear thy angel eloquence—to see 

* Those virtuous eyes for ever turn’d om me; 

“ And, in their light re-chasten’d silently, 

“ Like the stain’d web that whitens in the sun, 

“ Grow pure by being purely shone upon ! 

And thou wilt proy forme—TI know thon wilt— 
% At the dim vesper hour, when thoughts of guilt 
Come heaviest o'er the heart, thou'lt lift thine 


eyes, 
% Pull of sweet tears, unto the dark’ning skies, 
* And plead for me with Heay’n, till I ean dare 
“To fix my own weak, sinful glanees there ; 
“ Till the good angels, when they see me cling 
“ Por ever near thee, pale and sorrowing, 
“ Shall for thy sake pronoance my soul forgiv’n, 
And bid thee take thy weeping slave to Heav'n! 
Oh yes, I'll By with thee ——” 
Scarce had she said 
‘These breathless words, when a voice deep and 
dread 


of Iatkahar there isa kind of apple, half 
half sour.” — Eby Howkat. 





Her inmost core, nor durst she lift her eyes, 
‘Though through the easement, now, noaght bat 
skies 


the 
And moonlight fields were seen, calm as before — 
“Tis he, and Cam his—all, all is o'er — 
 Go—fly this instant, or thou'rt rnin’d too— 
“ My oath, my oath, oh God ! ‘tis all too true, 
“ ‘Troe as the worm in this cold heurt it is— 
“Tam Moxawna’s bride—his, Azim, his— 
“ The Dead stood round us, while I spoke that vow, 
“ Their blue lips echo'd it—I hear them now! 
“ Their eyesglar’d onme, while I pledgdthat bowl, 
“Twas burning blood —I feel it in my soul ! 
“ And the Veil'd Bridegroom —hist! I've seen to- 

ight 


nigh 

“ What angels know not of—so foul a sight, 

“ So horritle—oh! never may’st thou see 

What there lies hid from all but hell and me! 

“ But 1 must hence—off, off —I am not thine, 

“Nor Heav'n's, nor Love's, nor aught that is 
divine— 

“ Hold me not—ha! think’st thou the flends that 


sever 
“ Hearts, cannot sunder hands ?—thus; then—for 
ever!” 


‘With all that strength, which madness lends the 


weak, 
She flung away his arm ; and, with a shriek, 
‘Whose sound, though he should linger out more 
years 
‘Than wretch e'er told, can never leave his ears — 
Flew up through that long avenue of light, 
Fleetly ss some dark, ominous bird of night, 
Across the sun, and soon was out of sight! 


Lata Rooxn could thinkof nothing all day bat 
the misery of these two young lovers. Her gaiety 
‘was gone, and she looked pensively even 
FADLADEEN. She felt, too, without knowing 
8 sort of uneasy pleasure in imagining that Azrat 
must have been just such a youth as Fenaxtonz ; 
{just as worthy to enjoy all the blessings, without 
‘any of the pangs, of that illasive passion, which 
too often, like the sanny apples of Istkahar', is 
all sweetness on one side, and all bitterness om the 
other, 


As they passed along a sequestered river after 
sunset, they saw a young Hindoo girl upon the 
‘back®, whose employment seemed to them so 


* For an account ofthis esremony, see Grandpri’s Voyage 
In the Indian Ocean, 
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‘was all curiosity ;—when one of her attendants, 
‘who had lived upon the banks of the Ganges, 
(where this ceremony is so frequent, that oftea, in 
the dusk of the evening, the river is seen glittering | 
all over with lights, like the Oton-Tala, or Sea of 


Stars',) informed the Princess that it was the | 


usual way, in which the friends of those who had 


Lixta Rooxm, as they moved | 
once locked thea! to observe | 


with pleture that iw 
could not help fearing 
fife were no better than that feeble I 


ro prevent this inconvenience 10 
lr cient time Ws allowed 10, 


| Tae oof te a 


tinkling 
Of Inden camels and their drivers’ songs ;*— 


J. | ave been built by the Genlt, setiog ister ant } 
| ben Jan, who governed the world loog before the 


Aten 
Ries ier 
"A native of Kharassan, and allured southward 


reverie in which she had been wandering, In- 
stantly her eyes were lighted up with pleasure: 
and, after a few unheard remarks from FaDLADERY 
‘upon the indecorum of a poet seating himself in 


eagerness, while the story was thus continued: — 


‘Waose are the gilded tents that erowd the way, 
‘Where all was waste and silent yesterday 
‘This City of War which, in a few short hours, 


Built the high pillar’d halls of Curmamwan,? 
| conjar’d up, far as the eye can see, 


‘The neigh of cavalry ;—the tis 


sla, whieh uly mark he cet acme 
these man th iy rear art of he enemy wing 


cr of abc aan Hopi t= Miata Sbetchon 
ee uth of Enda 
2 The edifeet of Chilminar and Babee are 





‘caunel-driver the 
| vines playing upon his pipes the louder | 


splencid | the faster the camels go. Nay, they will stand stil) wh 
‘als must." — Tonernier. - 


hhorwes, oxen, elephants, 
Without any exterior mark of order or design, except the Bags 


| ives over 
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Ringing of arms, and flapping in the breeze 

Of streamers from ten thousand canopies; — 
‘War-musie, bursting out from time to time, 
‘With gong and tymbalon’s tremendous chime ;— 
(Or, in the panse, when harsher sounds are mute, 
‘The mellow breathings of some horn or flute, 
‘That far off, broken by the eagle note 

‘OF the’ Abyssinian trumpet, swell and float, 


‘Who leads this mighty army? —ask ye “ who?” 
And mark ye not those banners of dark hue, 


glorious 
Roos'd in his Palace by the dread alarms, 
‘That hourly came, of the false Prophet's arms, 
And of his host of infidels, who burl"d 
‘Defiance fierce at Islam} and the world,— 
‘Though worn with Grecian warfare, and behind 
‘The veils of his bright Palace calm reclin’d, 
‘Yet brook’d he not such blasphemy should stain, 
"Thns anreveng’d, the evening of his reign; 
Bat, baving sworn upon the Holy Grave* 

‘To conquer ar to perish, once more gave 

Hi shadowy banners proudly to the breeze, 
And with an army, nurs'd in vietories, 

‘Here stands to crush the rebels that o’er-run 
Hiss blest and beauteous Province of the Sun, 


‘Ne'er did the march of Mamanr display 
‘Such pomp before ;—not evin when on his way 
"To Mecca's Temple, when both land and sea 
‘Were spoil'd to feed the Pilgrim’s luxury ;* 
‘When round him, mid the burning sands, he saw 
Fruits of the North in iey freshness thaw, 

An cool his thirsty lip, beneath the glow 
OF Mecca's san, with urns of Persian snow :— 
Nor e’er did armament more grand than that 
Pour from the kingdoms of the Caliphat, 


4 "Ths trumpet is often called, fa Abytalnia, neater come, 
‘wihlch signifies the Note of tha Bugle.” — Note af Bruce's 


* The two black standards boroe before the Caliphs of the 
‘House of Abbas were called, allegorically, The Night and 





Firat, in the van, the People of the Rock,? 

On their light mountain steeds, of royal stock # 
‘Then, chieftains of Dasascvs, proud to see 

‘The flashing of their swords’ rich marquetry;—? 
‘Men, from the regions near the Vorca’s mouth, 
‘Mix'a with the rade, black archers of the South ; 
And Indian lancer, in white-turban'd ranks, 
Prom the far Srxpx, or Arroce’s sacred banks, 
With dusky legions from the Land of Myrrls, 
Andmany amace-arm'd Moor and Mid-teaislander, 


Nor less in number, though more new and rade 

In warfare’s school, was the vast multitude 

‘That, fir'd by acal, or by oppression wrong’, 

Round the white standard of the’ impostor throng'd, 

Beside his thousands of Believers—blind, 

Burning and headlong as the Samiel wind — 

Many who felt, and mord'who fear'd to feel 

‘The bloody Islamite’s converting steel, 

Flock’ to his banner;—Chiefs of the’ Uzmrx race, 

Waving their heron crests with martial grace ;!! 

‘Torkomans, countless as their flocks, led forth 

‘From the’ aromatic pastures of the North ; 

Wild warriors of the turquoise hills!?,—and those 

‘Who dwell beyond the everlasting snows 

Of Hxxpoo Kos, in stormy freedom bred, 

‘Their fort the rock, their camp the torrent’s bed. 

But none, of all who own'd the Chief's com- 
‘mand, 

Rush‘d to that battle-field with bolder hand, 

Or sterner hate, than Inax’s outlaw’d men, 

Her Worshippers of Fire —all panting then 

For vengeance on the’ accursed Saracen 5 

‘Vengeance at last for their dear country spurn'd, 

Her throne usurp'd, and her bright shrines o'er~ 
turn'd. 

From Yazv's's eternal Mansion ofthe Fire, 

‘Where aged saints in dreams of Heat expire : 


‘wrought In gold of allver, or fa marquotry with small gems.” 
= Asiat. Mite. ¥A. 

1 Aaab or Saba. 

11 The chiofs of the Uzbek Tartare wear a plume of white 
heron’ feathers in thelr turbans.""— Account of Independent 


ie ath mana of Nibapor nd ‘Tous (in Khorascan) 





‘Ater Quedab, 
‘He le reckoned very unfortunate who dies off that mountain.” 
—Biephen's Persia. 
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From Bapxv, and those fountains of blue tame 
‘That burn into the CaserAw |, fierce they eame, 
Careless for what or whom the blow was sped, 
‘So vengeance triumph’d, and their tyrants bled, 


Such was the wild and miscellaneous host, 
‘That high in air their motley banners tost 
Around the Prophet-Chief—all eyes still bent 
‘Upon that glittering Veil, where’er it went, 
‘That beacon through the battle's stormy flood, 
‘That rainbow of the field, whose showers were 
Vlood! | 
‘Twice hath the sun upon their conflict set, 
And risen again, and found them grappling yet 
While streams of carnage in his , 
Smoke ap to Heay'a—hot as that 
By which the prostrate Caravan is aw'd,? 
In the red Desert, when the wind's abroad. 
“ On, Swordsof God!" the panting Cane 
Heav'n for him wh 


Is just withi 
Some hu 


LD ot le 
\ s- When the weather Is haay, the sp 
peecieseee 


tothe traveller, aurprived in 
rents of burning sand roll befor 





|For hi 


os | rete i od 


- | Rast sing apon joyful 


Tn vain he yelis his desperate curses ont, 
Deals death promiseuonsly to all about, 

‘To foos that charge and coward friends that fly, 
And seems of all the Great 

‘The panic spreads—* A miracle 1" throughout 
‘The Moslem ranks, “ a miracle !" they shout, 
All guzing on that youth, whose coming seems 
A light, a glory, such as breaks in dreams; 
And ev'ry sword, trae as o'er billows dim 

‘The needle tracks the load-star, following. him ! 


Right tow'rds Moana now he cleaves his 
pata saresion tooth is REE 


last, devouring on his way, 
stream he hath not power to stay. 


graceful 
s throne’s safety in that perilous hour? 





Commentators. 
+ The Tecbir, or ery of the Arabs. * Alla Achar! st 

Ockley, means, * God Is most mighty." 
|S ‘The eialeet ls a hind of chor, which the women ofthe 
A | 
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‘Who doth not wonder, when, amidst the’ acclaim 
Of thousands, heralding to heaven his name— 
‘Mid all those holier harmonies of fume, 
‘Which sound along the path of virtuous souls, 
Like nmsie round a planet as it rolls,— 
He turns away—eoldly, as if some gloom 
‘Hung o'er his heart no triumphs can illame ;— 
Some sightless grief, upon whose blasted gaze 
‘Though glory’s light may play, in vain it plays, 
‘Yes, wretched Azim! thine is such a grief, 
Beyond all hope, all terror, all relict; 
A dark, cold calm, which nothing now ean break, 
‘Or warm or brighten,—like that Syrian Lake, 
Upon whose surface morn and summer shed 
‘Their smiles in vain, for all beneath is dead!— 
Hearisthere have been,o'er which this weight of woe 
‘Came by long use of suif'ring, tame and slow ; 
Bat thine, lost youth ! was sudden—over thee 
It broke at once, when all seem’d eestasy ; 
‘When Hope look’d ap, and saw the gloomy Past 
‘Melt into splendour, and Bliss dawn at last— 
“Twas then, ev'n then, o'er joys s0 freshly blown, 
‘This mortal blight of misery eame down ; 
Ev'n then, the full, warm gushings of thy heart 
‘Were check’d—like fount-drops, frozen as they 
start— 
And there, like them, cold, sunless relics hang, 
Each fix'd and chilfd into u lasting pang. 


‘One sole desire, one passion now remains 
To keep life's fever still within his veins, 
‘Vengeance !—dire vengeance on the wretch who 

cast 


‘Oer him and all he lov'd that rainous blast. 
For this, when rumours reach’d him in his fight 
Far, far away, afer that fatal night,— 
Ramoure of armies, thronging to the’ attack 
‘Of the Veil’ Obief, —for this he wing’d him back, 
Fleet as the vulture speeds to flags unfurl'd, 
And, whem all hope seem’d desp'rate, wildly burt'd 
‘Himself into the scale, and sav'd a world. 
For this he still lives on, careless of all 
‘The wreaths that Glory on his path lets fall ; 
For this alone exisis—like lightning-fire, 
‘To speed one bolt of vengeance, and expire! 

ea 


‘Bot safe as yet that Spirit of Evil lives ; 


Of the proud host that late stood fronting Heav'n, 
xe Dena Sea, which contains neither animal nor vere 


+ NiytTracinn 





He guin'd Menou—breath’d a short carse of 
blood 

O'er his Jost throne—then pass'd the Jutoy’s 
2 


And gath’ring all, whose madness of belief 
‘Still saw a Saviour in their down-fall'n Chief, 

Rais'd the white banner within Nexsuen's gates," 
‘And there, untamed the' approaching eonq’ror waits. 


Of ail his Haram, all that busy hive 
‘With music and with sweets sparkling alive, 
‘He took but one, the partner of his flight, 
One—not for love—not for her beauty’s light— 
No, Zetxca stood with'ring 'midst the gay, 
‘Wan as the blossom that fell yesterday 
From the’ Alma tree and dies, while overhead 
‘To-day's yoang flow'r is springing in its stead.* 
Ob, not for lave—the deepest Damn’d must be 
Touch'd with Heaven's glory, ere such fiends as he 
Can feel one glimpse of Love's divinity. 
But no, she is his victim ;—¢here lie all 
Her charms for him—charms that ean never pall, 
‘As long as hell within his heart ean stir, 
Or one faint trace of Heaven is left in her. 
‘To work an angel's rain,—to behold 
‘As white a page as Virtue eer unroll'd 
Blacken, beneath his touch, into a seroll 
Of damning sins, seat'd with a burning soul— 
‘This is his triumph ; this the joy accurst, 
‘That ranks him among demons all but first + 
This gives the victim, that before him lies 
Blighted and lost, a glory in his eyes, 
‘A light like that with which hell-fire illumes 
‘The ghastly, writhing wretch whom it consumes! 


But other tasks now wait him —tarks that need. 
All the deep daringness of thought aud deed 
With which the Dives® have gifted him—for 


mark, 

Over yon plains, which night had else made durk, 
‘Those lanterns, countless as the winged lights 
‘That spangle Ivo1a’s fields on show'ry nights, —6 
Far as their formidable gleams they shea, 

‘The mighty tents of the beleaguerer spread, 
Glimm'ring along the’ horizon’s dusky line, 

‘And thence in nearer circles, till they shine 
Among the founts and groves, o'er which the town 
In all its arma magnificence looks down. 

Yet, fearless, from his lofty battlements 
‘Monana views that multitude of tents 5 


"The Demons of the Persian mythology. 
© Carrorl mentions the fre-ies ia Tadia daring the rainy 
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Nay, smiles to think that, though entoil’d, beset, 

‘Not less than myriads dare to front him yet ;— 

‘That friendless, throneless, he thus stands at bay, 

Ev'n thus 9 match for myriads such as they. 

“ Oh, for a sweep of that dark Angel's wing, 

“Who brush'd the thousands of the’ Assyrian 
King? 

* To darkness in a moment, that I might 

™ People Hell's chambers with yon host to-night! 

“But, come what may, let who will grasp the 
throne, 


“Caliph or Prophet, Man alike shall groan 5 

“Let who will torture him, Priest—Caliph— 
King— 

* Alike this loathsome world of his shall ring 

“With vietims’ shrieks and howlings of the slave,— 

“Sounds, that shall glad me ev'n within my 
graye!” 

‘Thus, to himself—but to the seanty train 

‘Still left around him, a far different strain: — 

“ Glorious Defenders of the sacred Crown 

“ T bear from Heay'n, whose light nor blood shall 
drown 


“Nor shadow of earth eclipse ;—before whose 


gems 

“The paly pomp of this world’s dindems, 

© The crown of Grxasinp, the pillar’d throne 

“ Of Panvrz’, and the heron crest that shone, 

Magnificent, o'er Ara’s beanteous eyes, 

“ Fade like the stars when morn is in the skies = 

“ Warriors, rejoice—the port to which we've pass’d 

* O'er Destiny's dark wave, beams out at last! 

“ Viet'ry's our own —'tis written in that Book 

“ Upon whose leaves none but the angels look, 

4 That Istast’s sceptre shall beneath the power 

“Of her great foe fall broken in that hour, 

“ When the moon's mighty orb, before all eyes, 

© From Nexswen's Holy Well portentonsly shall 
rise! 


\ Sennacherib, called by the Orientals King of Moussal. 
—D'Hterbett. 
® Chosroes, For the description of bis Throne or Palace, 
‘see Giltbon and D'Herbeiot. 
‘There were sald to be under thls Throne or Palace of 
Khosron Parviz a hundred vaults filled with * treasures 30, 
Imimense that some Mahometan writers tell us, thelr Prophet, 


ry 
3 The crown of Gerashid cloudy aod tarnished before 
the heron tuft of thy turban.” — From one of the elegles or 
tenes tn poi of Al, writen a chaser of gold round the 
gallery of Abbas's tomb. — Seo 

Ts homey A'v ayer wate renarhala, tha when 
‘ever the Persians would discribe any thing as very lovely, 
‘Oey say It Le Ayn Hall, oF the Byes of All, — Chardin. 

® We are not told more of this trick of the Impostor, than, 
hae ff waa “une machine, qu'il disoit ttre ta Lame."* Ace 
cording to Richardson, the miracle ix perpetuated in Neks- 
hob, —" Nakshab, the name of a city in Transoxiana, where 








a 


“ Now turn and see !"—— 

‘They turn'd, and, as he spake, 
A sudden splendour all around them broke, 
And they bebeld an orb, ample and bright, 
Rise from the Holy Well *, and cast 


‘The Gheber bow'd, thinking his idol star 
‘Had wak’d, and burst impatient through the 
‘Of midnight, to inflame him to the wars 
‘While he of Moussi’s creed saw, im that ray, 
‘The glorious Light which, im his freedom's day, 
Had rested on the Ark7, and now again 
Shone out to bless the breaking of hie chain. 


“ To victory I" is at once the ery of all— 
Nor stands Moxanwa loit'ring at that eal ; 
But instant the huge gates are flung aside, 

‘mountain-tide 


“Nor blunt your blades with massacre s mean 
“ Therereststhe Cautru—speed —onelockylanet 
“ May now achieve mankind's deliverance.” 
Desp'rate the die—such as they only east, 

‘Who venture for a world, and stake their last, 
But Fate's no longer with him—Dlade for Blade 
Springs up to meet them thro’ the glimm’ring shad, 
Son ee fa nek tee ieee 
{no be seen night 


ergy 
Nexhiched, en fst «Orr toate tes Mls 


Mt. — See Harmer's 
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) clash is heard, new legions soon 

1 spot, like bees of Kavzenoox! 

U timbrel's summons, —till, at length, 
F camp swarms oat in all its strength, 
‘0 Nexsixo's gates, covering the plain 
om slaughter, drives the adventurous 


ie 

‘last of whom the Silver Veil 
(ring at times, like the white sail 
‘id vessel, on a stormy night, 
be tempest’s momentary light ! 


‘not this brought the proud spirit low ? 
hhis brow, nor check’d his daring ? No. 
[the wretches, whom at night he led 
‘und viet'ry, lie disgrac'd and dead, 
(g hears him with unshrinking crest, 
of thrones, and viet'ry to the rest ;— 
‘elieve him !—ob, the lover may 

tt look which steals his soul away 5— 
fay cease 10 think that it can play 
‘en's rainbow ;—alchymists may doubt 
gold their crucible gives out ; 
fanatic Faith, once wedded fast 

‘ar falsehood, hugs it to the last, 


| the’ Impostor knew all lures and arts, 
(ex eer taught to tangle hearts ; 

hese last bold workings of his plot 
‘n's souls, is Zuuaca forgot. 

turca ! had reason been 

‘ough half the horrors thou hast seen, 
‘teould’st have borneit—Death had come 
(taken thy wrung spirit home. 

ot s0—a torpor, a suspense 

+ almost of life, came o'er the intense 
hate struggles of that fearful night, 
tsthope of peace and heav'n took flight: 
4 at times, a gleam of frenzy broke, — 
| some dull voleano’s vale of smoke 





‘he graves of orang trees at Kanzeroon the bees 

ted honey." —Morier’s Troecis. 

‘m acill subsliting at thie day, veoms to me to 
‘sacrificed a young virgin 


(e Exypalans formerly 
‘the Nile; for they now make a statue of earth |“ 


| eir, to which they give the name of the Be- 
| and ehrow it into the river." — Sawary. 
[new the ecret of the Greek fire among the 
‘i theeleventh century, spears fom Dow's 
1. Wheu he arrived at Moulean, 
Ihe country of tho Jits was defended by great 
lered titoen hundred boats to be built, each of 
(ei wich six iron wpikes, projecting from their 
fs. t0 prevent thelr being boarded by tho enemy, 
ly expert im that hind of war. When be had 
eet; he ordered twenty archers Into each beat, 
(wth Are.talls, to bure the eraft of the Jits, 
Inset the whote river on tre” 
(ater, 100, in todian pooms the Instrument of 





——<— 





Ominons flashings now and then will start, 
Which show the fire's still busy at its heart 
‘Yet was she mostly wrapp'd in solemn gloom, — 
Not such as Azia's, brooding o'er its doom, 
‘And calm without, as is the brow of deuth, 
While busy worms are gawing underneath — 
But in a blank aad pulseless torpor, free 

From thought or pain, a seal'd-up apathy, 
‘Which left her off, with scarce one living thrill, 
‘The cold, pale victim of her tort'rer’s will. 


Again, as in Munov, he bad her deck’d 
Gorgeously out, the Priestess of the sect 
And led her glitt'ring forth before the eyes 
Of his rude train, as to a sacrifice,— 
Pallid as she, the young, devoted Bride 
Of the fieree Nrue, when, deck’d in all the pride 
Of nuptial pomp, she sinks into his tide.® 
And while the wretched maid hung down her head, 
And stood, as one just risen from the dead, 
Amid that gazing crowd, the fiend would tell 
His eredulous slaves it was some charm or spell 
Possess'd her now, —and from that darken’d trance 
‘Should dawn ere long their Fuith’s deliverance, 
Or if, at times, goaded by guilty shame, 
er soul was rous'd, and words of wildness came, 
Instant the bold blasphemer would translate 
Her ravings into oracles of fate, 
Would hail Heav’n’s signals in her flashing eyes, 
And call her shricks the language of the skies! 


But vain at length his arts—despair is seem 
Gath'ring around ; and famine comes to glean 
All that the sword had left unreap’d :—in vain 
At morn and eve across the northern plain 
‘He looks impatient for the promis’d spears 
Of the wild Hordes and Taran mountaineers ; 
They come not—while his flerce beleaguerers 

pour 
Engines of havoc in, unknown before,> 


Fire, whose flame cannot be extinguished, ls supposed to 
signify the Greck Fire.—See Widhs's South of India, vol. i 
p-A71.—And In the curious Javan poem, the Brats Yudha 
‘given by Sir Stamford Raper in his History of Java, we ind, 





“The mention of gunpowder as in use among the Arabians, 
ong before its sappored dizcovery in Europe, Is introduced by 
‘Fin Padhi, the Egyptian geographer, who lived in the th 

‘teenth century, * Bodies,” be says,“ lu the form of scor- 
‘Ploog, bound round and Glled with nitrous powder, glide 
‘along, making 4 gentle noise: then, exploding, they lighten, 
‘melt were, and burn. But there are others which, cast into the 
fir, streteh along like a cloud, roaring horribly, ax thunder 
roars, and oo all sides vomiting, out flames, burst, busa, and 
reduce to cinders whatever comes in thels way.” The bis- 
orian Bem Alda, in speaking of the sieges of Abulualld in 
the year of the Hegirs 712, says, +A tery globe. by means of 
‘combustible matier, with a ralghty noise suddenly emitted, 


= 
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‘Apd horrible as new!;—javelins, that dy 
Enwreath'd with smoky fames through the dark 


shy, 
And red-hot globes, that, opening as they mount, 
Discharge, as from a kindled Naphtha fount,* 
Show'rs af consuming fire o'er all below; 
‘Looking, as through the’ illumin’d night they go, 
Like those wild birds that by the Magians off, 
At festivals of fire, were sent aloft 
Into the air, with blazing faggots tied 
‘To their huge wings, scait’ring combustion wide. 
‘ANI night the groans of wretches who expire, 
In agony, beneath these darts of fire, 
Ring through the city —while, descending o'er 
Its shrines and domes and streets of sycamore, — 
Its lone bazars, with their bright cloths of gold, 
Since the last peacefull pageant left unroll'd,— 
Its beauteous marble baths, whose idle jets 
Now gush with blood, —and its tall minarets, 
‘That late have stood up in the evining glare 
Of the red sun, unhallow'd by a prayer;— 
O'er each, in turn, the dreadful flame-bolts fall, 
And deatl and couflagration throughout all 
The desolate city hold high festival ! 


Moxawsa sees the world is his no more ;— 
One sting at parting, and his grasp is o'er. 
“ What! drooping now?”—thus, with unblushing 
cheek, 
He hails the few, who yet can hear him speak, 
Of all those famish’d slaves aronnd him lying, 
And by the light of blazing temples dy’ 
“ What !—drooping now ?—now 
we press 
* Home o'er the very threshold of success 
* When Auta from our ranks hath rent way 


“ Of favour from us, and we stand at k 
“ Heirs of his light and children of his stren, 
“The chosen few, who shall survive the fall 
“ Of Kings and Thrones, triumphant over all! 


striken with the force of lightning, and shakes the citadel 
— Seo the extracts from Casir's Biblioth. Arab. Hispa 

the Append to erington's Literary Hsory of the mile 
Age 

The Greek tre, which was ‘ceaalonally ont by the om. 
Detors to their allies, It was." says Gibbon, * either 
launched in red-hot ballsof stove and iron, or darted in arrows 
fund Javeling, twisted round welth fax and tow, which had 
deeply Imbibed the indammable oll.” 

4 See Hameog's Account ofthe Springs of Naphtha at Baku 
(which Iseallod by Lirutennat Pottinger Joala Mookee, oF, the 
Flaming Mout),) taking dire and running into the sen. Dr. 
Cooke, in his Journal, mentions some wells in Circassia, 
strongly impregnated with this inflammable oll, from which 
{ayuer bolling water. “Though the weather,” he addy“ was 
now very cold, the warmth of these walls of hot water pro- 
‘duced near them the verdure and dowers of apring.’” 


| Such treach'rous life as the cool 





“ Have you then lost, weak murm’rers as you are, 
“ All faith in him, who was your Light, your Star? 
“ Have you forgot the eye of glory, hid 

“ Beneath this Veil, the flashing of whose lid 

“ Could, like a suu-stroke of the desert, wither 

“ Millions of sueh as yonder Chief brings hither? 
Long have its lightnings slept—too long —but 

ow 


x 

“ AUl carth shall feel the’ unveiling of thie brow! 

 To-night —yes, sainted men! this very night, 

“ [bid you all to a fhir festal rite, 

“ Where—having deep refresh’d each weary limb 

“ With viands, such as feast Heav'n’s cherabim, 

“ And kindled up your souls, now sunk and dim, 

“ With that pure wine the Dark-ey'd Maids abore 

“ Keep, seal’d with precious musk, for those they 
Jove-—4 

“ Twill myself uncurtain in your sight 

“ The wonders of this brow’s ineffable light ; 

“ ‘Then lead you forth, and with 2 wink. 

“ You myriads, howling through the universe !" 


Eager they listen—while each accent darts 
‘New life into their chill'd and hope-sick hearts; 


draught 

‘To him upon the stake, who drinks and dies! 
‘Wildly they point their lances to the light 
Of the fast sinking san, and shout “ ‘To-night!"— 
“ To-night,” their Chief re-echoes in a valve 
Of fiend-like mock’ry that bids hell rejoice. 
‘Deluded victims! —never hath this earth: 
Seen mourning half so mournful as their mirth, 
Here, to the few, whose iron frames had stood 

racking waste of famine and of blood, 
Faint, dying wretches clung, from whom the shout 
Of triumph like a maniac’s laugh broke out :— 
There, others, lighted by the smouli’ring fire, 
Danc'd, like wan ghosts about a funeral pyre, 
Among the dead and dying, strew'd around 
While some pale wretch look’d on, and from lis 

wound 


Mado Sot Wart sap: that nap uae To 
sans, ag we are told (¢ wasin bel, for op 





MPfepieyLperiessst 
‘used to set fire to large bunches of dry combustibles, teatewnt 
‘ound wid tus Med, neh ela then ket os | 
fr and earth appesred one great stumination ;andas 
ite toga 
‘euy to concelve 

‘Richardson"s Dissertation. — 

+ The righteous shall be given to dra of pre wine 
sled oe. oak See COALS 
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Plucking the fiery dart by which he bled, 
In ghastly transport wav'd it o'er his head! 


"Twas more than midnight now—a fearful pause 
Had follow’d the long shouts, the wild applause, 
‘That lately from those Royal Gardens burst, 
‘Where the Veil'd demon held his feast accurst, 
When Zeliea—alas, poor ruin’d heart, 

In ev'ry horror doom’d to bear its part !— 

‘Was bidden to the banquet by a slave, 

‘Who, while his quiv'ring lip the eammons gave, 
Grew black, as though the shadows of the grave 
‘Compass’a him round, and, ere he could repeat 
‘His message through, fell lifeless nt her feet ! 
‘Shudd'ring she went—a soul-felt pang of fear, 
"A presage that her own dark doom was near, 
Rovs'd ev'ry feeling, and brought Reason back 
Once more, to writhe her Inst upon the rack. 
All round seemn’d tranquil—ev'n the foe had ceas'd, 
As if aware of that demoniac feast, 

Mis fiery bolts; and thoagh the heav’ns look’d red, 


A long death-groan comes with it: —ean this be 
The place of mirth, the bower of revelry ? 
She enters—Holy Arta, what a sight 
‘Was there before her! By the glimu’ring light 
OF the pale dawn, mix'd with the Aare of brands 
That round lay burning, dropp'd from lifeless 
hands, 


She saw the board, in splendid mockery spread, 
Rich censers breathing — garlands overhead — 
‘The urns, the cups, from which they late bad 


quad 
All gold and germs, but —what had been the draught? 
livia 
With their swoll'n heads sunk bluck’aing on their 
breasts, 


‘the deadlier torment of the two! 
While some, the bravest, hardiest in the train 
‘Of their false Chief, who on the battle-plain 
Would have met death with transport by his side, 
Heremuteand helpless grasp'd;— but, as they died, 
‘epee horrible vengeance with their eyes’ last 


stesso te sick'ing hand ot bi in vain 
Dreadful it was to sce the ghastly stare, 
‘The stony look of horror and despair, 
believe each of the numercns solitndes 


tobe inhabited by a lonely demon, 
the Ghovlee Becabau, or Spirit of the Waste. 





Which some of these expiring vietims cast 

Upon their souls? tormentor to the last ;— 

‘Upon that mocking Fiend, whose veil, uow rais'd, 

Show'd them, as in death's agony they gaa", 

Not the long promis'd light, the brow, whose 
beaming 


‘Was to come forth, all conqu’ring, nll redeeming, 
‘Bat features horribler than Hell e'er trac’d 

On its own brood ;—no Demon of the Waste, ! 
No Cea Ghole, caught ling'ing in the 


Of the blest sun, eer blasted human sight 
‘With lineaments so foul, so fierce as those 
‘The’ Impostor now, in grinning moek’ry, shows: — 
“Thane, yew Bunt, bal ons Ligh gee 


15a med cena ate eee 

“ Is it enough? or must I, while a thrill 

* Lives in your sapient bosoms, cheat you still? 
* Swear that the burning death ye feel within 
“Is but the trance with which Heav'n's joys 


‘That this foul visage, foul as e'er disgrac’d 

« Ey‘n monstrous maa, is—after God's own taste 5 

« And that—but see!—ere I have half-way said 

« My greetings through, the’ uncourteoas souls are 
fled 


“ Farewell, sweet spirits! not in vain ye die, 

« If Euxas loves you half so well as L.— 

“ Ha, my young bride |—'tis well—take thoathy 

wats 

“Nay come—no shudd'ring—didst thou never 
meet 

“The Dead before?—they gracd oor wedding, 
sweet 5 

“ And these, my guests to-night, have brimm'd so 
true 


“ ‘Their parting cups, that thow shalt pledge one too. 

“ But—how is this ?—all empty ? all drunk up? 

“ Hot lips have been before thee in the cup, 

“ Young bride— yet stay—one precious drop re- 
mains, 

“ Enough to warm a gentle Priestess’ veins 

“Here, drink—and should thy lover's conqu'ring 


arms 
“ Speed hither, ere thy lip lose all its charms, 
“ Give him but half this venom in thy kiss, 
“ And I'l forgive my haughty rival's blisst 


“ For me—I too mast die—bat not like these 
“ Vile, ranking chings, to fester in the breeze ; 
“ To have this brow in raffin triumph shown, 
+ With all death's grimmess added to its own, 
‘They often Mastrate the wildness ofany vequestered tribe, by 
‘saying, they are wild as the Demou of Use Waste,"—£iphin+ 
stone's Cone 
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* And rot to dust beneath the eyes. 
“ Of slaves, exclaiming, ‘ There his Godship lies !” 
oF infea Anpesaemenpnaleaas drew 


mn my Sp sal to in 


srs sei ja se i he nds oN 

“With burning drugs, for this last hour dis- 
til'd :—* 

“There will T plange me in that liquid fame— 

\ Fit bath to lave a dying Prophet's frame !— 

© ‘There perish, all—ere pulse of thine shall fail— 

“ Nor leave one limb to tell mankind the tale, 

“ So shall my votaries, wheresoe’er they rave, 

“ Proclaim that Heay'n took back the Saint it 
gave;— 

“ That I've but vanish’d from this earth awhile, 

To come again, with bright, unshrouded smile! 

So shall they build me altars in their zeal, 

“Where knaves shall minister, and fools shall 
kneel ; 

“ Where Faith may mutter o'er her mystie spell, 

“ Written ia blood—and Bigotry may swell 

“The sail he spreads for Heav'n with blasts from 
hell! 

“ So shall my banner, through long ages, be 

“ The rallying sign of fraud and anarchy ;— 

“ Kings yet unborn shall rue Moxawxa’s name, 

“ And, though I die, my spirit, still the same, 

Shall walk abroad in all the stormy strife, 

“ And guilt, and blood, that were its bliss in life, 


wall— 
“ Why, let it shake—thus I can brave them all. 


Now mark how readily a wretch like me, 
“ In one bold plunge commences Deity !" 


He sprung and sunk, as the last words were 
said — 

‘Quick clos'd the burning waters o'er his head, 
And Zexica was left—within the ring 
Of those wide walls the only living thing ; 
‘The only wretched one, still curs'd with breath, 
Tu all that frightful wilderness of death ! 
‘More like some bloodless ghost—such ag, they tell, 
In the Lone Cities of the Silent? dwell, 
And there, unseen of all but Aaa, sit 
Each by its own pale carcass, watching it, 


du patson dans le vin A tous aes gens, ot 40 
nauite dans une cuve pleine de drogues bra 

wumantes, fic qu'l ne restdt riew de tous les 
Imeembtes de son eorpe, at que ceux quit restolent do aa eects 


pas @arriver.” —D' Horbebot 





“Bat, hark! their batt'ring engine shakes the 





‘Bot morn is up, and a fresh warfare stirs: 
‘Throughoat the camp of the beleaguerers. 
‘Their globes of fire (the dread artill'ry lent 
By Guxxce to conqu'ring Maxami) are spent ; 
‘And now the scorpion’s shuft, the quarry sent 
From high balistas, and the shielded throng 
Of soldiers swinging the huge ram sloag, 

All speak the’ impatient Islamite’s intent 

‘To try, at length, if tower and battlement 

‘And bastion’a wall he not less hard to win, 

‘Less tough to break down than the hearts within. 
First in impatience and in toil is he, 

‘The burning Azrm—ob! couldhe bat see 

‘The? Impostor once alive within his grasp, 

Not the gaunt lion’s hug, nor boa's clasp, 

Could match that gripe of vengeance, o keep pact 
With the fell heartiness of Hate’s embrace! 


Lond rings the pond’rous ram against the walls; 
Now shake the ramparts, now a buttress falls, 
Butstill no breach—“ Oacemore, one mighty swing 
“ Of all your beams, together thundering!” 
‘There—the wall shakes—the shonting troops 


‘dows, 
And the huge wall, by that stroke riv'n in two, 
‘Yawning, like some old crater, rent anew, 
Shows the dim, desolate city smoking throagh. 
But strange! no signs of life—nonght living sees 
Above, below —what caa this stillmess ameam ? 


But the cool Caxrpuy, fearful of some wile 

Jp this blank stillness, checks the troops awhile— 
Just then, a figure, with slow step, adyancld 

| Forth from the ruin'd walls, and, as'there glase 
| A sunbeam over it, all eyes could see 

‘The well-known Silver Veil !—" "Tis He, ‘tis He, 
“ Moxawna, and alone!” they shout around; 
‘Young Aziat from his stoed springs to the ground— 
“ Mine, Holy Caliph! mine,” he cries, “the sak 
“To crush you daring wretch— "tis all I ask™ 
Enger he darts to meet the demon foe, 

‘Who still across wide heaps of ruin slow 

And falteringly comes, till they are near; 
‘Then, with a bound, rushes on Amn's spear, 
‘And, casting off the Veil in falling, shows— 
Oh!—"tis his Zxtxca’s life-blood that flows! 


7 6They have all a great reverence for 


ulssent croire qu'il étoit monté au efel, ce quine mangua | mortal eyes." —. 
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“ Tmeant not, Azim,” soothingly she said, 
As on his trembling arm she lean'd her head, 
‘And, looking in his face, saw anguish there 
‘Beyond all wounds the quiv’ring flesh can bear— 
+ Tmeant not thou shouldst have the pain of this :— 
“ ‘Though death, with thee thus tasted, is a bliss 
“Thou wouldst not rob me of, didst thoa but 

know, 

* How oft I've pray’d to God might die so! 
“ But the Fiend’s venom was too seant and slow ; — 
© To linger on were madd'ning—and I thought 
“ Lfonce that Veil—nay, look not on it—caught 
“ ‘The eyes of your fierce soldiery, I should be 
* Struck by a thousand death-darts instandy. 
But this is sweeter—oh! believe me, yes— 
“ I would not ehange this sad, but dear caress, 
“ ‘This death within thy arms I would not give 
“ For the most smiling life the happiest live ! 
~ All, that stood dark and drear before the eye 
Of my stray'd soul, is passing swiftly by ; 
‘A light comes o'er me from those looks of love, 
* Like the first dawn of merey from above 5 
“ And if thy lips but tell me I'm forgiv’n, 
* Angels will echo the blest words in Heav'n! 
“ But live, my Aziat;—ob! to call thee mine 
* Thus once again! my Azim—dream divine! 
“ Live, if thon ever lov‘dst me, if to meet 
“ Thy Zxutca hereafter would be sweet, 
% Oh live to pray for her—to bend the knee 

“ Morning and night before that Deity, 
“To whom pare lips and hearts without a stain, 
As thine are, Azim, never breath’d in vain, — 


™ And pray that He may pardon her,—may take | 


Compassion on her soul for thy dear sake, 

* And, nought rememb'ring but her love to thee, 

“ Make her all thine, all His, eternally | 

“ Go to those happy fields where first we twin'd 

~ Our youthful hearts together—every wind 

“ That meets thee there, fresh from the well- 
‘known flow'rs, 

* Will bring the sweetness of those innocent hours 

“ Back to thy soul, and thou may’st feel again 

“ Bor thy poor Zmtica as thou didst then. 

* So shall thy orisons, Like dew that ‘lies 

* To Heav'n upon the morning's sunshine, rise 

With all Love's earliost ardour to the skies! 

© And should they —but, alas, my senses fail — 

“ Ob for ove minute !—should thy prayers pre- 


veslebrity of Mazagong 1s owing to its mangoes, 





“ If pardon’d souls may, from that World of Bliss, 

* Reveal their joy to those they love in this — 

“Tl come to thee—in some sweet dream—snd 
tell — 

“Oh Heav'n—I die—doar love! furowell, fare- 
well.” 


‘Time Geeted—years on years had pass'd away, 
And few of those who, on that mournful day, 
Had stood, with pity in their eyes, to see 
‘The maiden’s death, and the youth's agony, 
Were living still—wheo, by a rustic grave, 
Beside the swift Amnoo’s transparent wave, 

An aged man, who had grown aged there 
By that lone grave, morning and night in prayer, 
For the last time knelt down—and, though the 


shade 
Of death hung dark'ning over him, there play'd 
A gleam of rapture on his eye and cheek, 
‘That brighten’d even Death—like the last streak 
Of intense glory on the’ horizon's brim, 
When night o'er all the rest hangs ehill and dim, 
His soul hud seen a Vision, while he slept ; 
She, for whose spirit he had pray’d and wept 
‘So many years, had come to him, all drest 
In angel smiles, and told him she was blest ! 
For this the old man breath’d his thanks, and 
died. — 


| And there, upon the banks of that lov'd tide, 


He and his Zsuaca sleep side by side, 


‘Tue story of the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan 
being ended, they were now doomed to hear 
Fapapges’s criticisms upon it, A. series of 
Gisappointments and accidents had occurred to 
this learned Chamberlain during the journey. 
In the first place, those couriers stationed, as in 
the reign of Shah Jehan, between Delhi and 
the Western coast of India, to secure a constant 
supply of mangoes for the Royal Table, had, 
by some cruel irregularity, failed in their duty ; 
and to ent any mangoes but those of Mazngong 
‘was, of course, impossible," In the next place, 
the elephant, Inden with his fine antique porce- 
ain, had, in an annsual fit of liveliness, shat 

= This old porcelatn 1s found tn digeing, and "IF eH os. 
tex, oot treme I has aque ay new degree of 
Yeauty in the earth, but because it hae retained its ancient 
eat; an hs alone ea reat importance in China, where 


before the dynasty of Tang. at wich time began to, 
‘be used by Uke Emperors (about the year 442).—Duma's 
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dishes instead of the cinnamon of Serendib, we 

easily suppose that he came to the task of 

with, at least, a sufficient degree of 
irritability for the purpose. 


“In order,” said he, importantly swinging about 
his chaplet of pearls, to convey with clearness 
my opinion of the story this young man has related, 
it is necessary to take a review of all the stories 
‘that have ever ——" —“ My good Fapiapeen !" 
exclaimed the Princess, interrupting him, * we 
‘really do not deserve that you should give your- 
self s0 much trouble. 


your 
Plied the critie,—evidently mortified nt not being 
allowed to show how much he knew about eve: 
thing, but the subject immediately before him 

“ if that be all that is required, the matter is easil 
despatched." He then proceeded to analy: 
poem, in that strain (so well known to the | 
tunate bards of Delhi), whose censures w 
infliction from which few recovered, and whose 
ery praises were like the honey extracted from 
the bitter flowers of the aloe. The chief person- 
ages of the story were, if he rightly understood 
them, an ill-favoured gentleman, with a veil over 
his fee ;—a young Indy, whose reason went and 
eame, according as it suited the poet's convenience 
to be sensible or otherwise ;—and a youth in one 
of those hideous Bucharian bonnets, who took the 
aforesaid gentleman in a yeil for a Divinity. 
Clleetion of Curlous Observations ke. —a bad translation 
f ome pats of he Latent Caren ofthe 


‘quand Mahomet Jes entretenoit de1'Histoire deV'Ancien Tes 


1 © Tan Iacturo de ces Fables platsot al fort aux Arsbos, que, 


only recommendation is that it is her last; 
lover lives on to a good old age, for the 


Holy Prophet (to whom be all honour and glory!) 
‘had no need to be jealous of his abilities for swory- 
telling.” 


With respect to the style, it was worthy of the 
matter ; — it had not even those politic comtrivances 
of structure, which make up for the commonest 
of the thoughts by the peculiarity of the manner, 
nor that stately poetical phraseology by which 
sentiments mean in themselves, like the blsel- 
‘smith's? apron converted into a banner, are #0 
casily gilt and embroidered into consequence: 
‘Then, us to the versification, it was, to say 90 
‘worse of it, execrable : it had neither the copioas 
flow of Ferdosi, the sweetness of Hafez, nor the 
sententious march of Sadi; but appeared to hin, 
in the uneasy heaviness of ite movements, to baw 
been modelled ee 


>| medary. The licences, too, 


were unpardonable ;—for instance this line, an 
the poem abounded with such ;— 
Like the fot, exqulste made of dreamy 

“What critic that can connt,” said Fanespees 
‘and has his full complement of fingers te cout 
‘withal, would tolerate for an instant such syllabic 
superfluities 7” —He here looked round, anil dis- 
covered that most of his audience were ssleepy 
while the glimmering lamps seemed inelined 1 
follow their example. It became necessary, there 
fore, however painful to himself, to pat am end © 
his valuable animadyersious for the pr 


ations whieh I have thought it -my duty, 

it is by no means my wish to: 

man :—so far from it, indeed, that if 

totally alter his style of writing and hin yt 


tament, ls les inéprlaoient, lol disant que calles que Nasser | Persia. 
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have very little doubt that I shall be vastly pleased 
with bim.” 


‘Some days elapsed, after this harangne of the 
Great Chamberlain, before Lazta Rooxs could 
yenture to ask for another story. ‘The youth was 
still a weleome guest in the pavilion —to one heart, 
perhaps, too dangerously welcome ;—but all men= 
tion of poetry was, as if by common consent, 
avoided. Thongh none of the party had much 


respect for FApLanees, yet his censures, thus |i 


delivered, evidently made an impres- 
sion on them all. ‘The Poet, himself, to 
criticism was quite a new operation, (being wholly 
unknown in that Paradise of the Indies, Cash- 
mere,) felt the shock as it is generally felt at first, 
till use has made it more tolerable to the patient ; 
—the Ladies began to suspect that they ought not 
‘to be pleased, and seemed to conclude that there 
must haye been much good sense in what Fapta~ 


in being delighted with all she 

in resolving to hear more ns 

resi as possible, Her manner, however, of 
first retarning to the subject was unlucky. It was 


‘of poetry in general. “It is true,” she said, “few 
poets can imitate that sublime bird, which fies 
‘always in the air, and never touches the earth: 


{©The Huma, a bird pocallar to the Bast. Tis supposed 


—itis only once jn many ages a Genius appears, 
‘whose words, like those on the Written Mountain, 
last for ever®:— but still there are some, as de- 
lightful, perhaps, though not so wonderful, who, if 
not sters over our head, are at least flowers along. 
‘our path, and whose sweetness of the moment we 
ought gratefully to inhale, without calling upon 
them for a brightaess and a durability beyond 
their nature. In short,” continued she, blushing, 
as if conscious of being caught in an oration, * it 

through. 


like the old Man of the Sea, upon his 
‘back !""3—FADLADEES, it was plain, took this last 
Juckless allusion to himself, and would treasure it 
‘up in his mind as a whetstone for his next eriti- 
cism. A sudden silence ensued ; and the Princess, 
glancing a look at Frnamonz, saw plainly she 
‘must wait for a more courageous moment, 


Bik tha glories of Naberej ab inp RAED 


-| an evening or two after, they eame to the small 
Valley of Gardens, which ad been planted by 


Rochinara, during their progress to Cashmere, 
some years before; and never was there # more 
sparkling assemblage of sweets, since the Gulaar- 
e-Lrem, or Rose-bower of Irem, Every precious 


| flower was there to be found, that poetry, or love, 


or religion, has ever consecrated ; from the dark 


| hyacinth, to which Hafez compares his mistress’s 


hair‘, to the Cémalatd, by whose rosy blossoms 
the heaven of Indra is scented. As they sat 
in the cool fragrance of this delicions spot, and 
Lara Rooxm remarked that she could fancy it 
the abode of that Flower-loving Nymph whom 


attach tome raysterious ad in meaning to these ine 
+ but Niebuhr, as well as Voloay, thinks that they 


scriptions 
‘must have been executed at idle hours by the travellers 10 
‘Mout Sinai, who weresathtied with evtting the unpolished 
rock with any pointed Inetrument ; adding to thelr navnies 
‘and the date of thelr journeys some mute Sigures, 

speak the hand of a people but little skillet in 
Miebubr. 


teh, 
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‘they worship in the temples of Kathay', or of] 
cone of those Peris, those beautiful creatures of the 
air, who live upon perfumes, and to whom a place 
Like this might make some amends for the Paradise 
‘they have losty—the young Poet, in whose eyes 
she appeared, while she spoke, to be one of the 
‘bright spiritual creatures she was describing, 
‘said hesitatingly that he remembered a Story of 
a Peri, which, if the Princess had no objection, 
he would ventare to relate. “It is,” said he, 
‘with an appealing look to Faptapees, “in a 
lighter aud humbler strain than the other :* then, 
striking a few careless but melancholy chords on 
his kitar, he thus began :— 


PARADISE AND THE PERI, 


Ow: morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Faeen stood, disconsolate ; 
And as she listen’d to the Springs 
Of Life within, like music flowing, 
And caught the light upon her wings 
‘Through the half-open portal glowing, 
She wept to think her reereant race 
Shonld e’er have lost that glorious place! 


“ How happy,” exclaim’d this child of air, 
“ Are the holy Spirits who wander there, 

“ Mid flowers that never shall fade or fall ; 
Though mine are the gardens of earth and sea, 
“ And the stars themselves have flowers for me, 

“ One blossom of Heaven out-blooms them all! 


« Though sunny the Lake of cool Casmatens, 


+ And sweetly the founts of that Valley fall; 
“ Though bright are the waters of SiNG-st-HAY, 
* And the golden floods that thitherward stray,3 
© Yot—oh, 'tis only the Blest can say 

“ How thewaters of Heaven outshine them all! 


1 Aceorting to Father Premare, in his tract on Chinese 
‘Mythology, the mother of Fo-hi was the daughter of heaven, 
wurnamed Flower-loving ; and as the nymph was walking 


twelve years, was delivered of a yon radiant as herself" — 
Aviat, Res. 
2% Numerous small ilands emerge from the Lake of Cash= 
‘mere. One is ealled Char Chenaur, from the plane trees upon 
outer. 


‘Tho Altan Kol or Golden River of Tibet, whieh runs 

| Into the Lakes of Sing-su-bay, has abundance of gold faite 

sands, bie, eeplye the inhabitants ll he etminer tn 
gathering it." — Description of Tibet tn Pinkerton. 

c'The Beak le porns isa tht the blse 

‘campac flowers only In Paradise.” — Sir W. Jones. It ap= 

‘peara, however, rom « curious letter ofthe Sultan wf Menang 





‘its flaming wall 
“Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 
“ And maltiply each throngh endless years, 
«One minus of Heaven a worth them sit* 


Within his eyelids, like the spray 
From Eden's fountain, when it lies 
On the blue flow'r, which —! 
Blooms nowhere but in Paradise.* 


“ Nymph of a fair but erring line!” 
Gently he said —“ One hope is thine. 
“Tis written in the Book of Fate, 

“ The Peri yet may be forgic's: 
“ Who brings to thir Eternal gate 

“ The Gift that ix most dear to Hreaw'nt 
“ Go, seek it, and redeem thy sin — 
+ "Tis sweet to let the pardon'd in’ 


Rapidly as comets run 

To the’ embraces of the Sum ;— 

Flecter than the starry brands 

Flang at night from angel hands* 

At those dark and sprites. 

‘Who would climb the’ empyreal 

‘Down the blue vaalt the Pxmt flies, 
And, lighted earthward bya gianee 


But whither shall the Spirit go 

To find this gift for Heav'u?—* I know 

“ "The wealth,” she cries, “of every umm, 

“In which unnumber'd rubies barn, Per! 

“ Beneath the pillars of Carastream: 

“ T know where the Isle st SSS 


‘matra. - 
5 The Mabometans sapporethat falling stars 
trans wherewith the gu angels ie 
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“ Many a fathom down in the sea, 

“To the south of sun-bright Anapy;! 

“ T know, too, where the Genii hid 

+ The jewell'd cup of their King Jaxsrm,? 
With Life's elixir sparkling high — 

Bat gifts like these are not for the sky. 

“ Where wns there ever a gem that shone 

« Like the steps of Axua’s wonderful Throue ? 
* And the Dropsof Life—oh! what would they be 
In the boundless Deep of Eternity?” 


‘While thus she mus'd, her pinions fann’d 
‘The air of that eweet Indian land, 
Whose air is balm; whose ocean spreads 
'er coral rocks, and amber beds;? 
‘Whose mountains, pregnant by the beam 
‘Of the warm san, with diamonds teem ; 
‘Whose rivulets are like rich brides, 
Lovely, with gold beneath their tides 
‘Whose sandal groves and bow'rs of spice 
‘Might bea Peri's Paradise ! 
Bat crimson now her rivers ran 

With human blood—the smell of death 
‘Came reeking from those spicy bow'rs, 


Upwafted from the" innocent flow'rs, 
Land of the Sun ! what foot invades 
‘Thy Pagods and thy pillar’d shades+— 
‘Thy cavern shrines, and [dol stones, 
‘Thy Monarchs and their thousand Thrones?® 


“Lo! igh 
Trion Ocean. 


ations”: 
1 The Ieee of Panchals. 
OE TEAE a enscom 
fo the foundations 
sn ooo ibe ok tain wee Donel heh 


they say, when digging 
— Richardion. 


Inthe your 00 prepared mugicent esi, 





Of many a young and lov'd Sultana 37 
Priests in the very fame he slaughters, 

‘And choaks up with the glit'ring wrecks 
Of golden shrines the sacred waters ! 


Downward the Pxnt tums her gaze, 
‘And, through the war-field’s bloody haze 
Beholds a youthful warrior stand, 

‘Alone beside his native river, — 

‘The red blade broken in his hand, 

‘And the last arrow in his quiver. 
Live,” said the Conqu’ror, “live to share 
« The trophies and the erowns I bear!” 
Silent that youthful warrior stood— 
Silent he pointed to the flood 
All crimson with his country’s blood, 
‘Then sent his last remaining dart, 

For answer, to the’ Invader’s heart, 


False flew the shafi, though pointed well; 
‘The Tyrant liv'd, the Hero fell !— 
‘Yet mark’d the Pear where be lay, 

And, when the rash of war was past, 
Swiflly descending on a ray 

Of morning light, she eaught the last — 
‘Last glorious drop his heart bad shed, 
Before its free-born spirit fled t 


« Be this,” she cried, as she wing’d her flight, 
/* My welcome gift at the Gates of Light. 
«Tough foul are the drops that of dati 

* On the field of warfare, blood like this, 

* For Liberty shed, s0 holy is 
“Te would not stain the purest rill, 

“ ‘That sparkles among the Bowers of Bliss! 


‘where he displayed tothe people his wealth in golden thrones 
and In other ornaments, In a great pla without the ely of 
‘Ghisai."— Berisha. 

Mahmood of Gara, or Ghianl, who conquered India 
‘In the beginning of the 11th century." —See his History fa 
Dow and Sr J Malin, 

7 ei revored tht ve hunting equlpge othe Sums 
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“ Ob, if there be, on this earthly sphere, 

* A boon, an offering Heav'n holds dear, 

© "Tis the last libation Liberty draws 

“ From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her 
cause” 


“ Sweet,” said the Angel, as she gave 
‘The gift into his radiant hand, 

“ Sweet is our welcome of the Brave 
“Who die thus for their native Land.— 

But see —alas!—the erystal bar 

“ Of Eden moves not—holicr far 

“Than ey'n this drop the boon must be, 

© That opes the Gates of Heav'n for thee!" 


Her first fond hope of Eden blighted, 
Now among Avnic’s lanar Mountains, ! 
Far to the South, the Prent lighted ; 
‘And sleck'd her plumage at the fountams 
Of that Egyptian tide—whose birth 
Is hidden from the sons of earth 
‘Deep in those solitary woods, 
‘Where oft the Genii of the Floods 
Dance roand the cradle of their Nile, 
And hail the new-born Giant's smile,* 
‘Thence over Earrt's palmy groves, 
Her grots, and sepulchres of Kings,? 
‘The exil'd Spirit sighing roves ; 
And now hangs list'ning to the doves 
Tn warm Roserra’s vale4— now loves 
‘To watch the moonlight on the wings 
Of the white pelicans that break 
‘The axure calm of Manis’ Lake.* 
"Twas a fair seene—a Land more bright 
Never did mortal eye behold! 
Who could have thought, that saw this night 
‘Those valleys and their fruits of gold 
Basking in Heav'n’s serenest light ;— 
‘Those groups of lovely date-trees bending 
Languidly their leaf-crown'd heads, 
Like youthful maids, when sleep descending 
‘Warns them to their silken beds ; — 


1The Mountalatof the Moon or the Montes Lane ofant- 
ltt the fot of whlch theN tele supposedto arise."—Ziruce. 

* Sometios called," says Jackson, Hbbel Kurnri, or the 
‘white orlanir-coloared reenatains 20 


‘Abey and Alnws, or the Giant 

2 See Perry's View of the Levant for av account of the 
sepulchres In Upper ‘Thebes, and the numberleas grots, 
covered ll over with hieroglyphies in 


"Tho superb date-tree, whose head languidly reetines, 
like that of a handsome woman overcome with sleep""—Da- 
fard el Hadad. 





‘Those virgin lilies, all the night 
Bathing their beauties in the lake, 
‘That they may rise more fresh and bright, 
‘When their beloved Sun's awake. 
‘Those rain’d shrines and tow'rs that seem 
‘The relies of a splendid dream ; 
Amid whose fairy loneliness 
‘Nought but the lapwing's ery is heard. 
‘Nought seen bat (when the shadows, fliting 
Fast from the moon, unsheath its gleam,) 
Some purple-wing’d Sultana7 sitting 
Upon a column, motionless 
And glittring like an Idol bird! — 
Who could have thought, that there, ev'n there, 
Amid those scenes so still und fair, 
‘The Demon of the Plague hath east 
From his hot wing a deadlier blast, 
‘More mortal far than ever came 
From the red Desert’s sands of flame t 
So quick, that ev'ry living thing 
Of human shape, touch'd by his wing, 
Like plants, where the Simoom hath past, 
At once falls black and withering ! 
‘The sun went down on many a brow, 
Which, fall of bloom and freshness then, 
Is rankling in the pest-house now, 
And ne'er will feel that sun again. 
‘And, oh! to see the’ unburied heaps 
‘On which the lonely moonlight sleeps— 
‘The very vultures turn away, 
‘And sicken at so fool a prey! 
Only the fierce hymna sialkes® 
‘Throughout the city’s desolate walks? 
At midnight, and his carnage plies :-— 
‘Woe to the half-dead wretch, who meets 
‘The glaring of those large blue eyes 0 
Amid the darieness of the streets ! 


“ Poor race of men !” said the pitying Spirit, 
“Dearly ye pay for your primal Fall— 

“ Some flow’rets of Eden ye still inherit, 
“ But the trail of the Serpent is over them all!” 


1 hat ntl es a 
blue, with purple beak and legs the natural and Wing ora 
‘mont of the temples and palaces of the Grecks and Hwa 
‘which, frou the stateliness ofits port, as well a8 the 
‘of ts Colour, has obtalned the thle of Sultana.” — Somme 
4 Jnekson, speaking of the plague that 
‘Barbary, when he wat there, says, "The bled tnt 
away from the abodes of men, The 
lslted the cemoteries," ke. 
°Gondar was full of hyznas from the 
dark, til the dawn of day, seeking the 
uugihtered eareasses, which this cruel and 
‘ural, and who 


‘hea inthe dark In aafety."— Braces 
1 id, 
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‘She wept—the air grew pure and clear 
Around her, as the bright drops ran ; 

For there's a magie in each tear, 
Such kindly Spirits weep for man! 


Jost then beneath some orange trees, 
‘Whose fruit and blossoms in the breeze 
‘Were wantouing together, free, 
Like age at play with infancy — 
Beneath thst fresh and springing bower, 
Close by the Lake, she heard the moan 
‘Of one who, at this silent hour, 
Had thither stol'n to die alone. 
One who in life where’er he moy'd, 
Drew after him the hearts of many ; 
‘Yet now, as though he ne'er were lov'd, 
Dies here unseen, unwept by any} 

None to watch near him —none to slake 
‘The fire that in his bosom lies, 

With ev'n a sprinkle from that lake, 
‘Which shines so cool before his eyes. 

No voice, well known through many a day, 


‘That tender farewell on the shore 
Of this rude world, when all is oer, 
‘Which cheers the spirit, ere its bark 
Pts off into the unknown Dark. 


Deserted youth ! one thought alone 
Shed joy around his soul in death — 

That she, whom he for years bad known, 

‘And lov'd, and might have call’d his own, 
‘Was safe from this fon! midnight’s breath, — 













Of the sweet wood from India’s land, 
‘Were pure as she whose brow they funn'd, 


‘Bat see —_who yonder comes by stealth,* 
‘This melancholy bow'r to seck, 
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AL! once, how little did he think 
‘An honr would come, when he should sbrink 
With horror from that dear embrace, 
‘Those gentle arms, that were to him 
Holy as is the cradling place 

Of Eden's infant cherabim ! 
‘And now he yields —now turns away, 
Shndd'ring as if the venom lay 
‘All in those proffer“d lips alone — 
‘Those lips that, then so fearless grown, 
Never until that instant eame * 
Near his unask'd or without shame, 
“Oh! let me only breathe the air, 

“ The blessed air, that’s breath’d by thee, 
“ And, whether on its wings it bear 

“ Healing or death, ‘tis sweet to me! 
“ There —drink my tears, while yet they fall — 
“ Would that my bosom's blood were bali, 
“ And, well thou know’st, I'd shed it all, 
“'To give thy brow one minute's calm. 
“Nay, turn not from me that dear face — 

Am I not thine —thy own lov'd bride — 
“ ‘The one, the chosen one, whose place 
«Tn life or death is by thy side? 
“Think’st thou that she, whose only light, 
“Jn this dim world, from thee hath shone, 
Could bear the long, the cheerless night, 
“That mast be hers when thou art gone? 
“ ‘That I ean five, and let thee go, 
“ Who art my life itself? — No, no— 
“When the stem dies, the leaf that grew 
Out of its heart must perish too t 
“Then tarn to me, my own love, turn, 
“ Before, like thee, T fide nnd burn ; 
“ Cling to these yet cool lips, and share 
“The last pure life that lingers there 1” 
She fails —she sinks—as dies the lamp 
In charnel airs, or eavern-damp, 
So quickly do his baleful sighs 
Quench all the sweet light of her eyes. 









‘Her lover is no longer living’ 
‘One kiss the maiden gives, one last, 
‘Long kiss, which she expires in giving! 


“Sleep,” said the Prt, as softly she stole 
‘The furewell sigh of that vanishing soul, 
As tre as eer warm'd & woman's breast — 
“Sleep on, in visions of odour rest, 

“Tn balmicr nirs than ever yet stirr'd 

“ The’ enchanted pile of that lonely bird, 
“ Who sings at the last his own death-lay,? 
“ And in music and perfume dies away!” 


tn the East, they suppote the Phamfx to have 








fy 
‘riftees in Ms bill, which are continued to his tail; and that, 
ffter living one thousand years, he builds himself « funeral 














Like their good angel, calmly keeping 
‘Watoh o'er them till their souls would waken 


‘But morn 1s blushing in the sky; 
Again the Print soars above, 
ee lean 


High throb ter heath hope elute, 

‘The’ Elysian palm she soon shall win, 
For the bright Spirit at the gate 

‘Smid as she gave that off'ring in; 
And she already hears the trees 

OF Biden, with their crystal bells 
Ringing in that ambrosial breeze 

‘That from the throne of ALLA swells ; 
And she can see the starry bowls 

‘That lie around that lucid lake, 
Upon whose banks admitted Soals 

‘Their first sweet draught of glory take !? 


But, ah! even Pears’ hopes are vain— 
Again the Fates forbade, again 

‘The’ immortal barrier clos'd —“ Not yet,” 
‘The Angel said, as, with regret, 

He shut from her that glimpse of glory — 
“True was the maiden, and her story, 
Written in light o'er Aia's head, 

“ By seraph eyes shall long be read. 
“But, Pras, see —the orystal bar 

“Of Eden moves not—holier far 
“Than ev'n this sigh the boon must be 
“That opes the Gates of Heav'n for thee.” — 
‘Now, upon Svrra’s land of roses? 

Softly the light of Eve reposes, 

And, like a glory, the broad san 

Hangs over sainted Lemaxox ; 


pile, ings n melodious xir of different harmonies through his 


‘By organ pipes, flaps Wis wings with a velocty which sets | 
Richardvon. 


fire to the wood, and consumes hinnself.* — 

1 = Oa the shores of a quadrangular lake stund a thousand 
‘goblets, made of state, cut of which souls predestined to enjoy 
{aici drink the crystal wave." — From Chaleaubriand’'s Do- 
scription of the Mabometan Paralise, a his Beauties af Chri 


Fianity. 

 Richantion thinks that Syria had its name from Suri, a 
‘Deavtiful and dedicate species of rose, for which Uhat country 
‘has been always famous;—hence, Suristan, the Land of 


The nuaber of Usards I saw one day In the great court 





‘Variously in the crimson beam 
OF the warm West, —as if inlaid 


Bat nought can charm the Iuckless | 
Her soul is sad—her wings are 
‘Joyless she sees the Sun look down 
wee oe ee ae 
‘Whose lonely columns stand 
Tinggi hodoes Bos oa ey 
Like dials, which the winard, Time, 
‘Had rais'd to count his ages byt 

















Cheer'd by this hope she bends her thither;— | But, hark! the vesper calls to pray'r, 
Still laaghs the radiant eye of Heaven, As slow the orb of daylight sets, 
Nor have the golden bowers of Even Is rising sweetly on the air, 

Tn the rich West begun to wither;— From Syata’s thousand minarets! 

‘When, o'er the vale of Baxsec winging ‘The boy has started from the bed 
Slowly, she sees a child at play, Of flow'rs, where he had laid his head, 

Among the rosy wild flow'rs singing, And down upon the fragrant sod 
‘As rosy and as wild as they ; Kneels3with his forehead to the south, 

Lisping the’ eternal name of God 
From Purity’s own cherub mouth, 

‘And looking, while his hands and eyes 

Are lifted to the glowing skies, 

Like a stray babe of Paradise, 

ee nosing ‘an the rose oy, Just lighted on that flow'ry plain, 

She saw a wearied man dismount ‘And seeking for its home again, 

From his hot steed, and on the brink Oh! "twas a sight — that Heav'n — that child — 

‘Of a small imaret's rustic fount* A scene, which might have well beguil'd 
‘Tmpatient fing him down to drink. Ev'n haughty Enias of a sigh 

‘Then swift his haggard brow he tarn’d For glories lost and peace gone by! 

‘To the fair child, who fearless sat, 

‘Though never yet hath day-beam burn'd And hoy felt Ae, the wretched Man 
‘Upon a brow more fierce than that,— Reclining there—while memory ran 

Sullenly fierce —a mixture dire, O’er many a year of guilt and strife, 

Like thimder eloads, of gloom and fire ; Flew o'er the dark flood of his life, 

In which the Penr’s eye could read Nor fond one sunny resting-place, 

Dark tales of many a ruthless deed ; Nor brought him back one branch of grace, 

‘The ruin'd maid—the shrine profun’d — “There was a time,” he suid, in mild, 

‘Oaths broken—and the threshold stain’a Heart-hambled tones — thou blessed ehild! 

With blood of guesis!—there written, all, “When, young and haply pure as thou, 

— damning drops that fall * Tlook’d and pray'd like thee—but now—" 

‘He hung his head —each nobler aim, 

‘And hope, and feeling, which had slept 

From boyhood's hour, that instant came 
Fresh o'er him, and be wept—he wept! 


Blest tears of soul-felt penitence ! 
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“There's a drop,” said the Pens, “that down 
from the moon 
“ Pulls through the withering airs of June 
“ Upon Eoxrr’s land ', of so healing a pow'r, 
% So balmy a virtue, that ev'n in the hour 
“That drop descends, contagion dies, 
And health re-suimates earth and skies |— 
“ Oh, is it not thus, thou man of sin, 
“The precious tears of repentance fall ? 
“ Though foul thy flery plagues within, 
One heavenly drop hath dispell’d them all 1” 


‘And now—behold him kneeling there 
‘By the child's side, in humble pray’r, 
‘While the same sunbeam shines upon 

‘The guilty and the guililess one, 

And hymns of joy proclaim through Heav'a 
‘The triumph of a Soul Forgiv'n! 


"Twas when the golden orb had set, 
While on their knees they linger'd yet, 
‘There fell a light more lovely far 
‘Than ever came from sun or star, 
‘Upon the tear that, warm and meek, 
‘Dew’d that repentant sinner’s cheek. 
"To mortal eye this light might seem 
A northern flash or meteor beam— 
Bat well the’ enraptar’d Pent knew 
“Twas a bright smile the Angel threw 


Her harbinger of glory near! 


“ "The gates are pass'd, and Heav’ 
* Ob! am Euot happy ? Cam, T am. 


“ And the fragrant bowers of Asmenanap | 


“ Farewell, ye odours of Earth, that 
“ Passing away like a lover's sigh ;— 


The Nucta, or Miraculous Drop, which fils In Reypt 
preciely on St John's dag, in Jane, aod le supposed to have 
{he effec of stopping the plague. 

* The Country of Delight — the name of province in the 
Kingdom af Sionlstan, or Fairy Land, the eaptalof which i 
called the Cityof Jewels. Amberabud ts another ofthe eth 
of Jinuistan, 
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fettered, in a pair of the lightest and loosest 
drawers of Masulipatam |" 


Tt was bat little suitable, he continued, to the 
grave march of eritieism to follow this funtastical 
Peri, of whom they had just heard, through all 
her flights and adventures between carth and 
heaven ; but he could not help adverting to the 
puerile conceitedness of the Three Gifts which 
‘she is supposed to carry to the skies, 
blood, forsooth, « sigh, and a tear ! 
of these articles was delivered into the Angel’s 
* radiant hand” he professed himself at a loss to 
discover; and as to the safe carriage of the sigh 
‘and the tear, such Peris und such poets were beings 
by far too incomprehensible for him even to guess 
ow they managed such matters.“ But, in short,” 
said he, ‘waste of time and patience to dwell 








Jonger upon a thing so incurably frivolous, — puny | i 


‘even among its own pany race, and such as oaly 
the Banyan Hospital’ for Sick Insects should 
undertake.” 


Tn vain did Latta Rooxw try to soften thie 
inexorable critic; in vain did she resort to her 


sweetness was not to be drawn forth, like that of 


the fragrant grass near the Ganges, by erushing |i 


ever yet reached its summit. Neither these 
gentle axioms, nor the still gentler looks with 
which they were inculeated, eoald lower for one 
instant the elevation of FAptapees’s eyebrows, 
‘or charm him into any thing like encouragement, 
‘oreven toleration, of her poet. Toleration, indeed, 


“mater of the art of persecution in both. His zeal 
‘was the same, too, in either pursuit ; whether the 





gume before him was pagans ot poctastersy,— 
worshippers of cows, or writers of epics 


‘They had now arrived at the splendid city of 
Lahore, whose mausoleums and shrines, magni- 
ficent and numberless, where Death appeared to 
share equal honours with Heaven, would have 
powerfully affected the heart and imagination of 
Lanta Rooxs, if feelings more of this earth had 
not taken entire possession of her alreaily. She 


arrived in the Valley, and was himself super- 
intending the sumptuous preparations that were 
then making in the Saloons of the Shalimar for 
her reception. ‘The chill she felt on receiving 
this intelligence,—which to a bride whose heart 


that her peace was gone for ever, and that she was 
in love, irretrievably in love, with young Frnamons. 
‘The veil had fallen off in which this passion at first 
disguises itself, and to know that she loved was 
now as painful ns to love without knowing it had 
been delicious, Frnasonz, too,—what misery 
would be his, if the sweet hours of intercourse so 
imprudently allowed them should have stolen into 
his heart the same fatal fascination os into hers; — 


FeRamonz must no more be admitted 10 
presence. To have strayed so fur into the 
gerons labyrinth was wrong, bat to linger in 
while the clue was yet in her hand, would 
criminal, ‘Though the heart she bad to offer 

















of the nobility, and rode along between ranks of 
beautiful boys and girls, who kept waving over 
their heads plates of gold and silver flowers?, and 
then threw them around to be gathered by the 
populace. 


For many days after their 
Lahore, 9 considerable degree 


, to the 
= bate 


Cashinere ;—while the Ladies, who had nothing 
now to do all day but to be fanned by peacocks’ 
feathers and listen to Pannanren, seemed heartily 
weary of the life they led, and, in spite of all the 
Great Chamberlain's criticisms, were so tasteless 


} S00 Sale's Koran, note, val.ti, p. 484. 
+ Oriental Tales. 

® Foriihts. "Or rather," says Seo/t, upon the passage of 
‘Foriahta, from which this 4s taken, “small eoing, stamped | says Herwier, 
‘with the figure of a fower, ‘Tey are still used in India to 
istebato in charity, 


palfrey, in passing by a emall grove heard the 
notes of a lute from within its leaves, and. a woiee, 
which she but too well knew, singing the follow- 


The tone of melancholy defiance in which there 
words were uttered, went to Laisa Rooxu's 
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multitudes of the beautiful red lotus! ; while at a 
distance stood the ruins of a strange and awful- 
looking tower, which seemed old enough to hare 
been the temple of some religion no longer known, 
and which spoke the voice of desolation in the 
midst of all that bloom and loveliness. This 
singular ruin excited the wonder and conjectures 


‘was proceeding most learnedly to show that he 
‘knew nothing whatever about the matter, when 
‘one of the Ladies suggested that perhaps Fena- 
mons could satisfy their curiosity, They were 
now approaching his native moantains, and this 
‘tower might perhaps be a relic of some of those 
ark: superstitions, which had prevailed in that 
country before the light of Islam dawned upon it. 
‘The Chamberlain, who usually preferred his own 
ignorance to the best knowledge that any one elso 
could give him, was by no means pleased with 
this officious reference ; and the Princess, too, 
‘was nbont to interpose a faint word of objection, 
Dut, before either of them could speak, a slave 
‘was despatched for Frnamonz, who, in a very 
few minutes, made his appearance before them — 
Jooking so pale and unhappy in Lass Ronn’ 
‘eyes, that she repented already of ber cruelty in 
having so long exeluded him. 


‘That venerable tower, he told thom, was the 
‘remains of an ancient Pire-Temple, built by those 
Ghiebers or Persians ofthe old religion, who, many 
Tbundred years since, had fled hither from their 


et la Chine ; d'antres sarrétarent sur Yes bors du 
DE. Auquetit, Mémolres de Aca 


Ihad in the same manner become the prey of stran- 
gers‘, and seen her ancient shrines and ative 
princes swept away before the march of her 
intolerant invaders, he felt a sympathy, he owned, 
with the sufferings of the persecuted Ghebers, 
which every monuraent like this before them but 
tended more powerfully to awaken, 


Tt was the first time that Femastons had ever 
‘ventured upon so much prose before FADIAADEES, 
and it may easily be conevived what effect such 
prose as this must have produced upon that most 


to take advantage of this almost speechless horror 
of the Chamberlain, proceoded to say that he knew 
‘a melancholy story, connected with the events of 
one of those struggles of the brave Fire-worship- 
pers ogainst their Arab masters, which, if the 
evening was not too far advanced, he should haye 
mnch pleasure in Deing allowed to relate to the 
Princess, It was impossible for Lax Rooxn to 
refuse ;—he had never before looked half so ani- 
mated ; and when he spoke of the Holy Valley his 
eyes had sparkled, she thought, like the talismanic 
characters on the scimitar of Solomon. Her con- 
sent was therefore most readily granted ; and 
while FapLapeen sat in unspeakable dismay, 
expecting treason and abomination in every line, 
the poet thus began his story of the Fire-worship- 
pers: — 


‘THE FIRE-WORSHIPPERS. 


"rs moonlight over Omcan’s Ska ;# 
Her banks of pear! and palmy isles 
Bask in the night-beam besnteously, 
And her blue waters sleep in smiles 
"Tis moonlight in Hanatozia’s? walls, 
‘And through her Estra's porphyry hulls, 


years before its conquest by Akbar in 158. Akbar would 

hhave found some difieutty to reduce this paralise of the 

Indies, stunted ax ft ts within such a fortress of mountains, 

tbat 1 monarch, Vuset-Khan, was basely betrayed by Me 

Orurahs." = Pennant, 

2 Vote tale that eis Traga,* Laa Gea” be 
generally 


aba. 
The present Gombarocn, a town on the Persian skle of 














‘Where, some hours since, was heard the swell 
Of trampet and the elash of zel,! 
Bidding the bright-ey'd san farewell ; — 
‘The peaceful sun, whom better suits 

‘Phe music of the bulbul’s nest, 
‘Or the light touch of lovers’ lutes, 

‘To sing him to his golden rest. 
All hush’d —there’s not a breeze in motion ; 
‘The shore is silent as the ocean. 
‘Af zephyrs come; so light they come, 

Nor leaf is stirr"d nor wave is driven ;— 
‘The wind-tower on the Emix’s dome ® 

Can hardly win a breath from heaven. 


‘Ev'n he, that tyrant Arab, sleeps 
Calm, while a nation round him weeps ; 
‘While curses load the air he breathes, 
And filchions from unnumber'd sheaths 
Are starting to avenge the shame 
Wiis race hath brought on Tnan’s 9 name. 
Hard, heartless Chief, unmov’d alike 
‘Mid eyes that weep, and swords that strike; — 
‘One of that saintly, murd'rous brood, 
‘To caroage and the Koran giv'n, 
‘Who think through unbelievers’ blood 
Lies their direetest path to heav'n ; — 
‘One, who will pause and kneel unshod 
In the warm blood his hand hath pour'd, 
‘To mutter o'er some text of God 
Engraven on his reeking sword ;*— 
‘Nay, who can coolly note the line, 
‘The letter of those words divine, 
‘To which his blade, wit jearehing 
‘Had sunk into its vietim’s heart! 


Just Arta! what must be thy look, 
When such a wretch before thee stands 
Unblushing, with thy Sucred Book, 


And wresting from its page sublime 
His creed of lust, and hate, and erime 5 — 
Ev'n as those bees of Trrurzoxp, 
Which, from the sunniest Qow'rs that glad 
With their pare smile the gardens round, 
Draw venom forth that drives men mad.* 


Never did fierce Anant send 
A satrap forth more direly great; 


1A Moor istrment of mas 
| #AtGombaroon aod other places in Persia, they bare 
| towers forthe purpose ofeatchiag the vind, and cooling phe 
houses." — Le Bruyn, 

2 tran eth true general natwe forthe empire Persia." 
= Arial. Res, Die. 

‘On the blades of thelr scimitars some verse trom the 
Koran la usualy inscribe" — sit 





‘Turning the leaves with blood-stain’a hands, ) 





And swords she hath, nor weak nor slow 
‘To second all such hearts can dare; 


Sleep on, and be thy rest unmov'd 
By the white moonbeam’s dazali 

None but the loving and the lov'd 
Should be awake at this sweet hour, 


And see — where, high above those rocks” 
‘That o'er the deep their shadows fling, 
‘Yon turret stands; — where eboa locks, 
‘As glossy as a heron’s wing 
‘Upon the turban of a king, 
Hang from the lattice, long and wild, — 
"Tis she, that Eacm’s blooming child, 
‘All trath and tenderness and grace, 
‘Thongh born of such ungentle race ;— 
‘An image of Youth's radiant Fountain: 
Springing in a desolate mountain {7 


‘Oh what a pure and sacred thing: 
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‘Too deep for sunbeams, doth not lie 
Hid in more chaste rh 
So, Hixpa, bave thy fuce and mind, 
Like holy myst'ries, lain enshrin’d, 
‘And oh, what transport for a lover 
‘To lift the veil that shades thom o'er !— 

Like those who, all at once, discover 
In the lone deep some fairy shore, 
‘Where mortal never trod before, 

And sleep and wake in scented airs 

No lip had ever breath’d but theirs. 


And bright the glancing looks they hide 
‘Behind their litters’ roseate veils; — 

And brides, ns delicate and fair 

As the white jasmine flow’rs they wear, 

‘Hoth Yesuw in her blissful clime, 
‘Who, lull'd in cool kiosk or bow’ 

‘Before their mirrors count the time,? 
















Blinded like serpents, when they gaze 
‘pon the em'rald's virgin blaze ;—* 
‘Yet fill’ with all youth’s sweet desires, 
‘Mingling the meek and vestal fires 

‘Of other worlds with all the bliss, 
‘The fond, weak tenderness of this : 

A soul, too, more than half divine, 


¥ Arnbla Felts. 
*# © In the midst of the garden Is the chlosk, that is, large 
beautified 
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Shedding a glow of such mild hue, 
So warm, aad yet 80 shadowy too, 
‘As makes the very darkness there 
‘More beautiful than light elsewhere. 


Such is the maid who, at this hour, 

‘Hath risen from her restless sleep, 
And sits alone in that high bow'r, 

‘Watching the still and shining deep. 
Ah! ‘twas not thus, —with tearful eyes 

And beating beart,—she ue'd to gaze 
On the magnificent earth and skies, 

In her own land, in happier days, 
‘Why looks she now so anxious down 
Amoug those rocks, whose ragged frown 

Blackens the mirror of the deep? 
Whom waits she all this lonely night? 

‘Too rough the rocks, too boli the steep, 
For maa to scale that turret’s height !— 


So deem'd at least her thoughtful sire, 
‘When high, to catch the cool night-air, 
‘After the day-beam’s with'ring fire,® 
He built her bow'r of freshness there, 
And bad it deck’d with costliest skill, 


‘Nor wake to learn what Love ean dare 5— 
Love, all-defying Love, who sees 
‘No charm in trophies won with ease;— 
Whose rarest, dearest fruits of bliss 
Are pluck'd ou Danger's precipice! 
Bolder than they, who dare not dive 

For pearls, but when the sea's at rest, 
‘Love, in the tempest most alive, 

Hath ever held that pearl the best 
He finds beneath the stormiest water. 
‘Yes— Ananr’s unrivall’d danghter, 
‘Though high that tow'r, that rock-way rude, 

‘There's one who, but to kiss thy cheek, 
‘Would climb the’ untrodden solitude 

Of Ananar‘e tremendous peak,’ 


the emblem of hexty) isthe mexning of the following mute 
Intercourse of two lovers before thele parents : — 
++ He with salute of def rence dae, 
‘A lotus to is foredsead prest 5 
She rals'd hor mirror to his view, 


"Phen turn’ it inward to her breait.*"* 
“Aniatis Mixectiamy, volth 

4 They say that fa snake of serpent fix Iie eyes on the 
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‘ot tras, who aujpoce this mount to be inaceemibe.”” He 

















As if to lift him from below! 
Sree sais Ma of nigh 
with his locks of light,} 

Cats fa the Seah of Loe apd 
And seal'd the terrace of his bride ;— 
‘When, as she saw him rushly spring, 
And midway up in danger cling, 
She hung him down her long black hair, 
Exclaiming, breathless, "There, love, there !”” 
And searce did manlier nerve uphold 

‘The hero Zax in that fond hour, 
‘Than wings the youth who, fleet and bold, 

‘Now climbs the rocks to Hxpa’s bower. 
See—light us up their granite steeps 

‘The rock-goats of Ananta clamber 
Fearless from erag to crag he leaps, 

‘And now is in the maiden's chamber. 


She loves — but knows not whom she loves, 

Nor what his race, nor whence he came ;— 

Like one who meets, in Indian groves, 

Some beuuteous bird without a name, 

Brought by the last ambrosial breeze, 

‘From isles in the’ undiscover'd seas, 

‘To show his plumage for a day 

‘To wondr'ing eyes, and wing away ! 

Will Ae thus fly—her nameless lover ? 
Axia forbid ! ‘twas by a moon 

‘As fair as this, while singing over 
Some ditty to her soft Kanoon, 

Alone, at this same witching hour, 
She first beheld his radiant eyes 

Gleam through the lattice of the bow'r, 
‘Where nightly now they mix their sighs; 

‘And thought some spirit of the air 

(For what could waft a mortal there 2) 

‘Was pausing on his moonlight way 

‘To listen to her lonely tay! 

This fancy ne'er hath left her mind : 

‘And — though, when terror's swoon had past, 
‘adds, that “the lower part of the mountain is cloudy, misty, 
and dar, the mldlemoxt part very cold, ani Vike clouds of 
iow, but the upper regions perfectly calm.” — It wason this 
‘mourtain thatthe Ark was supposed to have eested after the 
Deluge and part of I, dey ony, exists Unere tl, wich Stray 
rus remember 
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As the best heart whose eurrent runs — 
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But quench’d to-night that ardour seems, 
‘And pale his cheek, and sunk his beow;s— 
‘Never before, bat in her dreams, 
‘Had she beheld him pale as mow : 
And those were dreams of 
From which ‘twas joy to wake and 
is ae 
But sudden every waking scene, 
Like warning ghosts, that leave the 
‘All wither'd where they 





“ How sweetly,” said the trembling maid, 


Of her own gentle voiee afraid, 


ee ee 
“ To-night iipon yon leafy isle] 
™ Of, in my fancy’s wanderings, 

“ve wish’ that litle ile had wings, 
4 And we, within its fhiry 
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Would this be world enough for thee 2” — 
Playful she tarn’d, that be might see 

‘The passing smile her cheek put on; 
But when she mark'd how mournfully: 

His eyes met hers, that smile was gone ; 





“ We part—for ever part — to-night ! 
“ L knew, E knew it could not last — 
“Twas bright, ‘twas heav'nly, bat "tis pastt 
“ Ob! ever thus, from childhood's hour, 
“ Tye seen my fondest hopes decay; 
“ [never lav'd a tree or fow'r, 
But ‘twas the first to fade away. 
“ Tnever nurs'd a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 
“ But when it eame to know me well, 
* And love me, it was sure to die | 
* Now too—the joy most like divine 
“ Of all I ever dreamt or knew, 
"To see thee, hear thee, call thee mine, — 
Oh misery! must T lose that too? 
“ Yet go—on perils brink we meet;— 
* Those frightfal rocks—that treach’roussea— 
“ No, never come again—thoagh sweet, 
“Though heay's, it may be death to thee, 
® Farewell —and blessings on thy way, 
* Where’er thon goest, beloved stranger! 
% Better to sit and watch that ray, 
And think thee safe, though far away, 
“Than have thee near me, and in danger!” 


 Danger!—ch, tempt me not to boast—" 
‘The youth exelaim’d—“ thou little know'st 
“What he can brave, who, born and aurst 
% In Danger’s paths, has dar'd her worst 
“ Upon whose ear the signal-word 
Of strife and death is hourly breaking ; 
Who sleeps with bead upon the sword 

© His fever’d hand must grasp in waking. 
* Danger !—" 

“ Say on—thou fear'st not then, 

* And we may mect—oft meet again?” 


Oh! look not so— veneath the skies 
 Tnow fear nothing but those eyes. 





“"Pwould be those eyes ;—they, otily they, 
* Could melt that sacred seal away ! 
* But no—"tis fix'd—my awful doom 
“ Is fix'd —on this side of the tomb 
“ We meet no more ;—why, why did Heav'n 
“ Mingle two souls thot earth has riv'n, 
« Has rent asunder wide as ours ? 
“Oh, Arab maid, as soon the Powers 
“ Of Light and Darkness may combine, 
* As I be link’d with thee or thine! 
“Thy Father ——" 
© Holy Anta save 
His grey head from that lightning glance ! 
“Thou know’st him not—he loves the brave ; 
Nor lives there under heaven's expanse 
“One who would prize, would worship thee 
“ And thy bold spirit, more than he. 
“ Oft when, in childhood, I have play'd 
“ With the bright falchion by his side, 
“Dre heard him swear his lisping maid 
“ In time should be a warrior’s bride, 
“ And still, whene'er at Haram hours, 
“ 1 take him cool sherbets and flow'rs, 
“ He tells me, when in playful mood, 
A hero shall my bridegroom be, 
“ Since maids are best in battle woo'd, 
‘And won with shoats of viotory ! 
“ Nay, tara not from me—thou alone 
“ Art form’d to make both hearts thy awn. 
“ Go— join his sacred ranks—thou know’st 
“ The’ unholy strife these Persians wage « 
“Good Heav'a, that frown !—even now thou 
glow'st 
* With more than mortal warrior’s rage. 
“ Haste to the camp by morning's light, 
4 And, when that sword is raid in fight, 
© Oh still xemember, Love and I 
“Beneath its shadow trembling lie! 
“One viet'ry o'er those Slaves of Fire, 
Those impious Ghebers, whom my sire 
 Abhors ——" 
“ Hold, hold— thy words are death —" 








‘The Gheber belt that round him clung. —t 
“Here, maiden, look —weep— blush to see 
“ All that thy sire abhors in me! 
 Yes— Jam of that impions race, 

«Those Slaves of Fire who, morn and even, 
“Hil their Creator's dwelling-place 

Among the living lights of heaven :® 


“Pour ve distinguer des IdolAtres de 1'Inde, les Guebres +# 
celgnent tout d'un cordon do laine, ou de peil de charsea,”” 
—Eneycloptiie Frangoise. 
‘D’Herbolot mye this Delt was generally of 
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“Yes — Jam of that outcast few, 
“To Traw and to vengeance true, 
“Who enrse the hour your Arabs eame 
“To desolate our shrines of flame, 
“And swear, before God's burning eye, 
“To break our country's chains, or die ! 
Thy bigot sire, — nay, tremble not, — 
He, who gave birth to those dear eyes, 
“With me is sacred as the spot 
“ From which our fires of worship rise! 
But know —'twas he E sought that night, 
“When, from my watch-boat on the sea, 
Teaught this turret's glimm'ring light, 
™ And up the rude rocks desp’rately 
" Rush'd to my prey —thou know’st the rest— 
“I climbid the gory valture’s nest, 
“ And found a trembling dove within ; — 
“Thine, thine the victory —thine the sin — 
“If Love hath made one thought his own, 
“ That Vengeance claims first — last — alone! 
“Oht had we never, never met, 
"Or could this heart ev'n now forget 
“How link’d, how bless’d we might have 


been, 4 

“ Had fate not frown'd so dark between! 

“ Hadst thou been born a Persian maid, 

“In neighbouring valleys | dwelt, 
“Through the same fields in childhood play’, 
* At the came kindling altar knelt, — 
“Then, then, while all those nameless ties, 
“Tn which the charm of Country li 


is Retaraiog hours of glory ah 

“While the wrong’d Spirit of oar Land 4 

“ Liv'd, look’d, and spoke ber wrongs th 
thee, — 

God! who could then this ond widen | 

“ Its very flash were vietory | 

Sia Sarr iota Aeevecrte ares 

“Far as the grasp of Fate can sever ; 

“Our only ties what love has wove, — 

“In faith, friends, country, sunder’d wide ; 


the sum, and hence their worship ofthat luminary." — Han= 
way. “Aso fre, the Ghebers place the spring-head of iin 
a Biel to shay fy ae aed Renae 

ta which they pay the highest reverence, in gratitude for the 
tmusitld bench Newtagrom ls ministerial omnaclcoe, 
But they are #0 far fhom eoufounding the subordinaticn of the 
Servant with the majesty of its Creator, that they not oly 
attribute no sort of sense or reasoning to the sa or fire, ia 


‘any of its operations, but consider it a+ a purely passive bliod 
directed and governed by the immediate impres~ 





‘instrament, 
slow om ft of the will of God ; bat they do not even give that 





“ And then, then only, true to love, 

“ When false to all that's dear beside f 
“Thy father Inaw's deadliest foe — 
“Thyself, perhaps, ev'n now — but no— 
« Hate never look'd so lovely yet! 

* No— sacred to thy soul will be 
“ The land of him who could forget 

* All but that bleeding Iand for thee. 


“ Thoa'lt think how well one Gheber lov'd, 
“ And for is sake thou'it weep for all t 


Blacly, as o'er some seaman's grave: 
And fiery darts, at intervals, 

Flew up all sparkling from the main, 
As if each star that nightly falls, 

‘Were shooting back to heav'a again. 


My signal lights !—T mast away — 
* Both, both are ruin'd, if T stay. 
“ Farewell —sweet life ! thou cling’st 
“Now, Vengeance, I am thine again! ™ 
Fiereely he broke away, nor stopp'd, 
Nor look’a — but from the lattice droppil 
Down mid the pointed erags beneath, 
‘As if he fled from love to death. 
‘While pale and mate young Hiya stood, 
Nor mov‘, till in the silent flood 
A momentary plunge below 
Startled her from her trance of woe ;— 
Shricking she to the lattice flew, 
“T come — I come —if in that tide 
“ Thoa sleep'st to-night, T'll sleep there tow, 
“In death's cold wedlock, by thy side. 
“Oh! F-would ask no happier bed 
“ Than the chill wave my love lies under:— 
“ Sweeter to rest together dead, 
“ Far sweeter, than to live asunder!” 
But no—their hour is not yet come — 
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‘And calm and smooth it seem'd to win 
It moonlight way before the wind, 

As if it bore all peace within, 

Nor left one breaking heart behind! 














‘Ture Princess, whose heart was sad enough already, 
could have wish'd that Fenaxonz ad chosen a 
Jess melancholy story ; a8 it is only to the happy 


Whenever he spoke of love, 
ag fait B0N econ von, tw vert an if ba: bad 


‘Their road all the morning had Iain throngh a 
‘country ;—throagh valleys, covered 

















‘extraordinary melody to 
fe dvarecy rom dere Oui, by ater, 
He Morus to placo a small white trlangulas fag, xed 





‘Tue morn bath risen clear and calm, 
‘And o'er the Greon Seas palely shines, 
Revealing Baxazin's* groves of palm, 


Blow round Seiam’s® sainted cape, 
And curl the shining flood beneath,— 
Whose waves are rich with many a grape, 
And cocoa-uut and flow'ry wreath, 


For gentle skies and breeses fair! 

‘The nightingale now bends her flight? 

From the high trees, where all the night 
She sung so sweet, with none to listen; 

And hides her from the morning star 


With dew, whose night-drops would aot 
stain 


‘The best and brightest scimitars 
‘That ever youthful Sultan wore 
On the first morning of his reign, 


And see—the Sun himself!—on wings 

Of glory up the East he springs. 

Angel of Light! who from the time 

‘Those heavens began their march sublime, 

‘Hath first of all the starry choir 

‘Trod in his Maker's steps of fire! 
Where are the days, thou wondrous sphere, 

‘When Inax, like a sun-flow'r, turn’ 

‘To meet that eye where'er it burn'd ?— 
‘When, from the banks of BeyDeMEER 

'To the nnt-groves of Suarancawn, 

‘Thy temples flam’d o'er all the Ind? 


spectros, at the anclent spreading oaks of Wales have been Of 
firtes; in others are erected bouenth the shade pilary of 
stone, oF posts, elegantly carved, and ornamented with the 
‘most beautiful porcelain to supply the use of mirrors!*— 


© The Persian Gulf.—" To dive for pearls tn the Groen 
‘Sex, oF Persian Gulf" —Sér I¥. Jemes. 
*Telands in the Gulf, 


© Or Sclemoh, the genuine name of the headland at the 
‘eatrance of the Gulf, commonly called Cape Musseldom, 
“The Indians, when they pass the promontory, throw cxtou 
at er ere eee 


TS Tia tears non ton ths pensemialnareetls 
ti dng St ta ees ne tat trea ge Buea 


Aleppo. 

* Ia speaking of the climate of Shirsa, Prancklin says, 
The dew fs of such a pure nature, that if tho brightost eek- 
‘alr sh be expend ol ht won ot recere 

rust” 
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‘Where are they ? ask the shades of them ‘Yet here, ev'n here, a sacred band | 
‘Who on Cavessta’s! bloody plains, Ay, in the portal of that land ) 
Saw fierce invaders pluck the gem Arab, dar’st to call thy own, ] 
‘From Iran's broken diadem, ‘Their spears across thy path have thrown; _ 
And bind her ancient faith in chains :— ‘Here—ere the winds half wing’d thee 
Ask the poor exile, cast alone Rebellion brav’d thee from the shore, 
On foreign shores, unlov'd, unknown, 
Beyond the Caspian’s Iron Gates,* Rebellion ! foul, dishonouring 
Or on the snowy Mossian mountains, ‘Whose wrongful blight so oft has stain'd — 
Far from his beaateous land of dates, ‘The holiest cause that tongue or sword 
Her jasmine bow'rs and sunny fountains: Of mortal ever lost or gain'd. 
‘Yet happier ¢o than if he trod How many a spirit, bora to bless, 


His own belov'd, but blighted, sod, 

Beneath a despot stranger's nod! — 

Ob, he would rather houseless roam 
‘Where Freedom and his God may lead, 

‘Than be the sleckest slave at home 
‘That crouches to the conqu'ror’s creed ! 


Is Tnan’s pride then gone for ever, 
Quench’d with the flame in Mrrarna’scaves? — 
‘No—she has sons, that never —nover — 
Will stoop to be the Moslem’s slaves, 
‘While heav'a bas light or earth has graves ;— 
Spirits of fire, that brood not long, 
But flash resentment back for wrongs 
And hearts where, slow but deep, the seeds 
‘Of vengeance ripen into deeds, 
‘Till, in some treack’rous hour of ealm, 
‘They barst, like Zextan’s giant palm,’ 
‘Whose bads fly open with a sound 
‘That shakes the pigmy forests round ! 


Yes, Enc! he, who seal'd that tow’r, 
‘Aud had he reach'd thy slumb'ring breast, 
Had tavght thee, ina Gheber’s pow'r 
How safe ev'n tyrant heads may rest— 
Is one of many, brave as he, 
Who loathe thy haughty race and theo ; 
‘Who, though they know the strife is vain, 
‘Who, though they know the riyen chain 
Snaps but to enter in the heart 
Of him who rends its links apart, 
Yet dare the issue, —blest to be 
Ev'n for one bleeding moment free, 
And die in pangs of liberty! 
‘Thou know’st them well—‘tis some moons sinee 
‘Thy turban'd troops and blood-red flags, 
Thou satrap of a bigot Prince, 
‘Have swarm’d among these Green Sen crags ; 


1 The place where the Persians were Gnally defeated by 
‘the Arabs, and their anelont monarchy 

 Derbeod. — "Les ures appelent.eatio ville Derr 
Capl, Porte de Fer; ce sont les Casple Porte des ancleus:” 
—D'Herbelat 


3 ‘The Talpot or Talipot tree. “ This beautiful palm.tree, 
which grows Ia the heart of the forests, may be classed among 





‘Who but a day's, an hour's success: | 
‘Had wafted to eternal fame! 

As exbalations, when they burst | 

From the warm earth, if chill'd at first, 

If check’d in soaring from the plain, 


‘And turn (o sun-bright glories there 


‘And who is he, that wields the amight 
‘Of Freedom on the Green Sea brink, 

Before whose sabre's dazzling light* 
‘The eyes of Yeoten’s warriors wink? 


As if that God, whose eyelids cast | 
‘Their closing gleam on IRAn’s heights, 

‘Among her snowy mountains threw 

‘The last light of his worship too! 


"Tis ee ' 
Chills like the mutt'ring of a 

Shout but that awful name around, 
And palsy shakes the mantiest arm, 

"Tis Haren, most accurs‘d and dine 

(So rank’d by Moslem hate and ire) 

Of all the rebel Sons of Fire ; 

Of whose maliga, tremendous power 




















‘Would drown the Koran’s light in blcod ! 


Such were the tales, that won belief, 

Ani such the colouring Fancy gave 
Toa young, warm, and dauntless Chief,— 
‘One who, no more than mortal rave, 

Fought for the Jand his soul ador’d, 


‘Tamely to Moslem tyranny ; 

"Twas not for him, whose soul was east 
In the bright mould of ages past, 
‘Whose melancholy spirit, fed 

‘With all the glories of the dead, 
‘Though fram'd for Inan’s happiest years, 
‘Was born among her chains and tears !— 
"Twas not for him to swell the crowd 
‘Of slavish heads, that shrinking bow’d 


Fell on his soul like drops of flame ; 
And, as a lover hails the dawn 
‘Of a first smile, so weleom’d he 


‘4 Tahmuras, and other ancient Kings of Persia; whose 


ch OF the severity of their penance. 
gave the river of which we bave just 





‘The sparkle of the first sword drawn 
‘Por vengeance and for liberty ! 


But vain was valour—vain the flow'r 
‘Of Kexaaw, in that deathfal hour, 
Against Ax Hassan’s whelming pow'r, — 
Tn vain they met him, helm to helm, 
‘Upon the threshold of that realm 

‘He came in bigot pomp to sway, 

And with their corpses block'd his way— 
In vain—for every lance they rais’d, 
‘Thousands around the bing’d ; 
For every arm that lin'd their shore, 
‘Myriads of slaves were wafted o'er, — 

A bloody, bold, and countless crowd, 
Before whose swarm as fust they bow'd 
As dates beneath the locust cloud 


‘There stood —but one short league away 
From old Hanatonia’s sultry bay— 

‘A rocky mountain, o'er the Sea 

Of OMAN betting awfully ; 

‘A last and solitary Tink 

Of those stupendous chains that reach 
From the broad Caspian's reedy brink 

Down winding to the Green Sea beach, 
Around its base the bare rocks stood, 
Like naked giants, in the flood, 

As if to guard the Gulf across; 
While, on its peak, that bray'd the sky, 
A ruin’ Temple tower'd, s0 high 

‘That oft che sleeping albatross * 
Struck the wild ruins with her wing, 
‘And from her cloud-rock’d slumbering 
Started — to find man’s dwelling there 
In her own silent ficlds of air! 
comer trek lero ae 

Dark welcome to each stormy ware 
‘That dash’d, like midnight revellers, in ;— 
And such the strange, mysterious din 
At times throughout those exveras roll'd, — 
And such the fearful wonders told 


treated the name of the Holy River.” —Sex Chdteaudriand's 
‘of Christanley. 


2 Tile mountain is my ovn ereatlon, as the stupendons 
hain,” of whet I suppote Ita Hk, does not extend quite 50 
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‘Of restless sprites imprison’d there, 
‘That bold were Moslem, who would dare, 
At twilight hour, to steer his skit 
‘Beneath the Gheber's lonely cliff. 


‘On the land side, those tow’rs sublime, 
‘That seem'd above the grasp of Time, 

Were sever'd from the haunts of men 

By a wide, deep, and wizard glen, 

So fathomless, 50 full of gloom, 

No eye could pierce the void between : 
Ik seem’d a place where Gholes might come 
‘With their fool banquets from the tomb, 

And in its eaverns feed unseen. 

‘The sound of many torrents came, 

‘Too deep for eye or ear to know 

If ‘bwere the sen's imprison’d flow, 

Or floods of ever-restless flame. 

For, each ravine, each rocky spire 

‘Of that vast mountain stood on fire ; ® 

And, though for ever past the days 

‘When God was worshipp'd in the blaze 

‘That from its lofty altar shone, — 

‘Though fled the priests, the vot'ries gone, 

Still did the mighty flame barn 00,3 

‘Through chance and change, through good and. 
il, 


Like its own God's eternal will, 
‘Deep, constant, bright, unqnenchable! 


‘Thither the vanquish’d Haren led 
His little army's last remains ; — 
“ Welcome, terrific glen” he said, 
* Thy gloom, that Eblis’ self might dread, 
“Is Heav'n to him who fies from chains 1” 
dark, narrow bridge-way, known 
‘To him and to his Chiefs alone, 
‘They cross'd the chasm and gain’d the tow'rs,— 
“This home," he cried, “at least is ours ; — 
“Here we may bleed, unmock'd by hymns 
“Of Moslem trinmph o'er our head ; 
“Here we may fall, nor leave our limbs 
“To quiver to the Moslem's tread. 
© Stretch'd on this rock, while vultures’ beaks 
© Are whetted om our yet warm cheeks, 





(There ie an ‘ill in this 
called Kohé Gubr, or the Guebre’s moutala. It risesin tho 
form ofa lofty eupola, and on the summit of it, they say, are 

the remains of an Atush Kuda or Fire Temple, It ts auper~ 





‘ascend or explore it.” — Potinger's Beloochistan. 
The Chebers generally built their temples over subler- 


atthe cy of Yend, tn Perso, which te datingulsbd 
tty the appellation of the Dara Abadut, or Seat of Religion, 








“ Here— happy that no tyrant’s eye 
Goat on our torical wesnaey Gant 





“ A wretch who shrines his last in heav'n, 
\ And makes a pander of his God ; 
“ Ieher proud sons, her high-born 
“ Men, in whose veins —oh last 
“The blood of Zax and Rosrant + 
“If they will court this upstart race, 
* And turn from Mrriaa’s ancient 1 
“To kneel at shrines of yesterday ; 






“Too vile for ev'n the vile to bear ! 

“Till shame at last, long hidden, burns 

“Their inmost eore, and conscience tmrus 

“Each coward tear the slave Jets fall 

“Back on his heart in drops of gall. | 

“But here, at least are arms 

“ And souls that thraldom never i 
~ This spot, at least, no foot of 

“Or satrap ever yet profimed 5 
“And though but few—thongh fist th 

wave | 


“ Of life is ebbing from our veins, 

= Enough for vengeance still remains, 
“ As panthers, after set of sum, 
“Rush from the roots of Lemaxox 

“ Across the dark-sea robber's way, > 
“Weill bound upon our startled. 

“ And when some hearts that 

“Have felt our filchion’s last 

“ When Hope's expiring throb is o'er, 
‘ And ev'n Despair ean prompt no mong, 
“This spot shall be the saered 
“Of the last few who, vainly brave, 
tee tn 
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His Chiefs stood round— each shining blade | She now has but the one dear thought, 
Upon the broken altar laid — ‘And thinks that o'er, almost to madness: 
And though so wild and desolate Oft doth ber sinking heart recall 


‘Those courts, where once the Mighty sate; 
Nor longer on those moulding tow'rs 
‘Was seen the feast of fruits nnd flow'rs, 
With which of old the Magi fed 

‘The wand'ring Spirits of their dead; 
‘Though neither priest nor rites were there, 

‘Nor charmed leaf of pare pomegranate}? 
‘Nor hymm, nor censer’s fragrant air, 

Nor symbol of their worshipp'd planet;? 
‘Yet the same God that heard their sires 
‘Heard them, while on that altar’s fires 
‘They swore* the latest, holiest deed 
Of the few hearts, still left to bleed, 


Brave, suffring souls! they little knew 
‘How many a tear their injaries drew 

From one meek maid, one gentle foe, 
‘Whom love first toueh'd with others’ woe — 
‘Whore life, as free from thought as sin, 
Slept like a lake, till Love threw in 


‘Thy Haram hells with furious heat, 
‘Hast thou not curs’d her cheerful song, 
‘That came across thee, calm and sweet, 
Tutes of angels, (ouch'd so near 
‘confines, that the dama’'d ean heart 





iis words —“ for my sake weep for all ;" 
And bitterly, as day on day 

Of rebel carnage fist succeeds, 
She weeps a lover snatch’d away 

In ev'ry Gheber wretch that bleeds. 
‘There's not a sabre meets her eye, 

But with his life-blood seems to swim ; 
‘There's not an arrow wings the sky, 

But fancy tums its point to him. 
‘No more she brings with footstep light 
AL Hussay’s falehion for the fight 
And —had he look’d with clearer sight, 
‘Had not the mists, that ever rise 
From a foal spirit, dimm'd his eyes— 
He would have mark’d her shudd'ring frame, 
‘When from the field of blood he came, 
‘The falt’ring speeeh — the look estrang’d — 
‘Voice, step, und life, and beauty chang’d— 
‘He would have mark’d all this, and known 
Such change is wrought by Love alone! 


Ah! not the Love, that should have bless 
So young, 80 innocent a breast; 
Not the pure, open, prosp'rous Love, 
‘That, pledg’d on earth and seal’d above, 
Grows in the world’s approving eyes, 

In friendship’s smile and home's caress, 
Collecting all the heart's sweet ties 

Tato one knot of happiness! 
No, Hrxpa, no,—thy fatal flame 
Is nurs'd in silence, sorrow, shame ;— 





Some idol, withoat shrine or name, 
Ofer which its pale-ey'd vor'ries keep 
Uaholy watch, while others sleep. * 


Seven nights have darken’d Omtax’s sea, 
Since last, beacath the moonlight ray, 
She saw his light oar rapidly 
Hurry her Gheber's bark away,— 
And still she goes, at midnight hour, 
‘To weep alone in that high bow'r, 


‘whom tspoa all the altars there aro 
‘various kinds of rich riands, apon | by magic, the: 
‘he Peris and the spirits of their de. 





‘temola cet Gémentterioleet vengear- 

A vied verdure saceneds the autumnal rain, and the 
‘ploughed fields are covered withthe Persian iy, of aresplea 
‘eat yellow colour.” — Atmaets Aleppo. 
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And watch, and look along the deep 
For him whose smiles first made her weep ;— 


The nigh-hawy ting dary ty, 
‘And off the hateful carrion bird, 

Heavily flapping his eloge’d wing, 

Which reek'd with that day's banqueting — 
‘Was all she saw, was all she henrd. 


“Tis the eighth morn—Ax Hassay’s brow 
Js brighten'd with unusual joy— 

‘What mighty mischief glads him now, 
‘Who never smiles but to destroy ? 

‘The sparkle upon Henxexn’s Sea, 

‘When toss'd at midnight furiously, * 

‘Tells not of wreck and ruin nigh, 

‘More surely thas that smiling eye! 

* Up, danghter, np—the Kerwa’s® breath 

“ Has blown a blast would waken death, 

“ And yot thon sleep’st—up, child, and see 

“ "This blessed day for Heaven and me, 

“ A day more rich in Pagan blood 

“Than ever flash’d o'er Oman's flood. 

Before another dawn shall shine, 

“ His head —heart—limbs — will all be mine ; 

“This very night his blood shall steep 

“ These hands all over ere I nh 


“ ‘Thasswo al-conqering te 
* Without whose aid the links ace 


“ My path with piles of Moslem dead, 
Whose’ baffling spells had almost driv'n 

* Back from their course the Swords of Heav'n, 

“ This night, with all his band, shall ” 

« How deop an Arab’s steel can go, 

“ When God and Vengeance speed the blow. 

“ And—Prophet ! by that holy wreath 

“Thou wor'st oa Ouov's field of death,* 


“ In anguish from these heathen hearts, 


Sus is cterr wih apes tothe Snot Terhend, tet 


“A gem from Punsta's plander’d mines 


“ Ne'er had T risk'd thy timid sex 
“In scenes that man himself might dread, 
“ Had I not hop'd oar ev'ry tread 

“ Would be on prostrate Persian necks— 
 Curst race, they offer swords instead! 
“ But cheer thee, maid,—the wind that now 
“ Is blowing o'er thy feverish brow, 
“ To-day shall waft thee from the shore; 
“ And, ere a drop of this night's gore 
\ Have time to chill in yonder tow'rs,, 
“ Thow't see thy own sweet Arab bow'rs!” 


iis bloody boast was all too true; 


He lay—but died not with the brave 5 
“That sun, which should have gilt his grave, 
pipes 


she stove by tomprtsons winds epee hee | wrth 


= Travels of Two Mo 


And of ape; wa hat wed by Tamera, “ 


‘he snund of whieh ix described as encormonly drexdful, and 
40 Jud as to be heard at the distance of several miles.” — 


2+" Mobarnmed had two helmets, am Interior and exterior 
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May he, at Jast, with lips of flame 

On the parch’d desert thirsting die, — 
‘While lakes, that shone in mockery nigh, 
‘Are fading off, untonch’d, untasted, 


‘Latta Rooxu had, the night before, been visited 
by a dream which, in spite of the impending fate 
of poor Harep, made her heart more than usually 
cheerful during the morning, and gave her cheeks 
all the freshened animation of a flower that the 
Bid-musk has just pass'd over.® She funcied that 
she was sailing on that Eastern Ocean, where the 
‘sea-gipsies, who live for ever on the water?, enjoy 
4 perpetual summer in wandering from isle to isle, 
shen she saw a small gilded bark 

ther. It was like one of those boats which the 
“Maldivian islanders send adrift, at the mercy of 
winds and waves, loaded with perfumes, flowers, 
‘and odoriferous wood, as an offering to the Spirit 
‘whom they call King of the Sea At first, this 
little bark appeared to be empty, but, on coming 
‘pearer — 





‘She had proceeded thus far in relating the dream 
4s very remarkable on account of the considerable proportion 


a the 
‘Lond Byrom has similar alloston to the fruits of the Dead 
‘Sea jn that wonderful display of genius. his chird Canto of 


to her Ladies, when Fxnamonz appeared at the 


‘wood of aloes was set to burn in the eassolets ;— 
the violet sherbets* were hastily handed round, 
and after a short prelude on his lute, in the pathetic 
measure of Nava’, which is always used to express 
the Inmentations of absent lovers, the Poet thus 
continued: — 


<r 


Sleeps the grim wave, while hear'ns rack, 
Dispers'd and wild, ‘twixt earth and sky: 
‘Hangs like a shatter‘d eanopy. 
‘There's not a cloud in that blue plain 

But tells of storm to come or past ;— 
Here, flying loosely as the mane 

Of a young war-horse in the blast ;— 
‘There, roll'd in masses dark and swelling, 
As proud to be the thunder’s dwelling ! 
‘While some, already burst and riv’n, 
Seem melting down the verge of heav'n 5 
As though the infant storm had rent 

‘The mighty womb that gave him birth, 
And, having swept the firmament, 

‘Was now in fierce eareer for earth. 


On earth ‘twas yet all calm around, 
A pulseless silence, dread, profound, 
‘More awful than the tempest’s sound, 


‘Borneo, and are a rude but warlike and jadustsious nation, 


with perfumes, 
‘wood, and turn it eft atthe mercy of wind and waves, as 
‘an offering to the Spirit ofthe Winds ; ani yomnetimes sitar 


‘on the unhappy erew that may be so unlucky as frst to ree 
swith ft." — Dr. Leyden on the Language and Literature of 
the Indo-Chinese Nations. 


“+The sweet-seunted violet {4 one of the plants mort es 
teem, particalarly for its great ase in Sorbet, which they 


1 | make of violot sugar." —. 








Braye 
are of two races: the one is settled on 


| 


“The sherbet they mont estoem, and which isdrunk by the 
Grand Signor bimvelf, s made of violets and augar,"—Ta- 
vwernier, 


Ts Tast of al she tock a gular, and sang a pete ae in 
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So wholly had her mind forgot ‘The elements one fary ran, 
All thoughts bat one, she heeded not ‘One gen'ral rage, that left a doubt 
The rising storm—the wave that cast ‘Which was the fiercer, Heav'n or Man! 


‘A moment's midnight, as it passd— 


With the rade riot of the sky.— 
Bat, hark !—that war-whoop on the deck — 
‘That erash, as if each engine there, 
‘Mast, sails, and all, were gone to wreck, 

Mid yells and stampings of despair! 
‘Merciful Heaven! what cam it be ? 
*Tis not the storm, though fearfully 
‘The ship has shudder'd as she rode 
Geer mountain-waves—" Forgive me, God ! 
“ Forgive me” —shriek'd the maid, and knelt, 
‘Trembling all over—for she felt 
‘As if her judgmeat-bour was near ; 
‘While crouching round, half dead with fear, 
Her handmaids clung, nor breath’d, nor stire’d— 
‘When, hurk!—a second erash—a third — 
And now, as if a bolt of thander 
Had riv'a the labouring planks asunder, 
‘The deck falls ia—whst horrors then ! 
Biood, waves, and tackle, swords and men 
Come mix'd together through the chasm,— 
eee SOA ring nes 

Suill fighting on—and some that call 
“ Por Goo and Inax!” as they fall ! 





This willerment of wresk and deuth ? 
She knew not—for a faintness came 
Chill o'er her, and her sinking frame 





Once too— but no—it could not be— 
“Twas fancy all —yet once she thought, 

While yet her fading eyes could see, 
High on the ruin'd deck she canght 

A glimpse of that unearthly form, 
‘Phat glory of her soul,—even then, 


‘As, on some black and troublous night, 
‘The Star of Eayer®, whose prond light 
‘Never hath beam’ on those who rest 

In the White Islands of the West, 
Burns through the storm with looks of flame 
‘That put Heav'n's cloudier eyes to shame, 
But no—'twas but the minute's dream— 
‘A fantasy —and ere the scream 

‘Had half-way pass’d her pallid lips, 

A death-like swoon, a chill eclipse 

Of soul and sense its darkness spread 
Around her, and she sunk, as dead, 





How calm, how beautiful comes on 
‘The stilly hour, when storms are gone ; 
‘When warring winds have died away, 
‘And clouds, beneath the glaneing ray, 
‘Melt off, and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity, — 
Fresh as if Day again were born, 
Again upon the lap of Mora !— 
‘When the light blossoms, rudely tora 
And scatter'd at the whirlwind's will, 
‘Hang floating in the pure sir still, 
Filling it all with precious balm, 
In gratitude for this sweet calm j— 
And every drop the thunder-show'rs 
Have left upon the grass and flow'rs 
Sparkles, as ‘twere that lightning-gem * 
‘Whose liquid flame is born of them ! 
‘When, ‘stead of one unchanging breeze, 
‘There blow a thousand gentle airs, 
‘Aud each a diffreat perfume bears,— 
As if the loveliest plants and trees 
Had vassal breezes of their own 
‘To watch and wait on them alone, 
And waft no other breath than theirs : 


Ceraunium, because it was sapposed to be found in places 
‘where thunder had fallen. "Tertullian anys it has glittering 
appearance, as there had been fire in it; and the author of 
the Dissertation in Harris's Voyages, supposes it to be the 
opal. 


























Of lovers’ hearts, when newly blest, 
‘Too newly to be quite at rest. 


‘Sach was the golden honr that broke 
‘Upon the world, when Hivna woke 
‘From her long trance, and heard around. 
No motion bat the water's sound, 
Rippling against the vessel's side, 
As slow it mounted o'er the tide. — 
‘But where is she?—her eyes are dark, 
Are wilder'd still—is this the bark, 
‘The same, that from Hanmozta’s bay 
Bore her at mora—whose bloody way 
‘The sea-dog track'd? —no—strange and new 
Is all that meets her wond'ring view. 
‘Upon n galliot’s deck she lies, 

Beneath no rich pavilion’s shade, — 


spread. 
With war-cloaks, is her homely bed, 
‘And shaw! and sash, on javelins hung, 
For awning o'er her head are flung, 
Shnda’ring she look’ around —there lay 
‘A group of warriors in the sun, 
Resting their limbs, as for that day 
‘Their ministry of death were done. 
‘Some gazing on the drowsy sea, 
‘Lost in unconscious reverie ; 
And some, who seem’d but ill to brook 
‘That sluggish calm, with many a look 
To the slack sail impatient cast, 
‘As loose it flagg’d around the mast. 


Best Auta! who shall sove her now ? 
‘Dhere's not im all that warrior band 
One Arab sword, one turban'd brow 
‘From her own Faithful Moslem Iand. 
‘Their garb—the leathern belt! that wraps 
Each yellow vest *that rebel bue— 
‘The Tartar fleece upon their eaps—? 
‘Yes—yes—her fears are all too true, 
And Heay'a hath, in this dreadful hour, 
Abandon'd her to Harsn’s power ; 
Hareo, the Gheber !—at the thought 
Her very hieart’s blood chills within ; 
‘He, whom her soul was hourly tanght 
To loathe, as some foul fiend of sin, 
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‘The craggy base, she felt the waves But soon this balmy freshness fled — 
‘Harry them tow'rd those dismal caves, For now the steepy labyrinth led 
‘That from the Deep in windings pass ‘Through damp and gloom—'mid crash of boughs, 


And loud a voice on deck commands 
‘To low'r the mast and light the brands !— 
Instantly o'er the dashing tide 
‘Within a eavern’s mouth they glide, 
Gloomy as that eternal Porch 
‘Throagh whieh departed spirits go: 
Not ev'a the flare of brand and torch 
Tes flick'ring light could further throw 
‘Than the thick flood that boil’d below, 
Silent they floated —as if each 
‘Sat breathless, and too aw’d for speech 
In that dark chasm, where even sound 
‘Soem’d dark, —so sullenly around 
‘The goblin echoes of the eave 
‘Motter‘d it o'er the long black wave, 
‘As ‘twere some secret of the grave! 





‘But soft —they pause—the current turns 
Beneath them from its onward track ;— 
‘Some mighty, unseen barrier spurns 
The vexed tide, all foaming, back, 
And scarce the oars’ redoubled force 
Can stem the eddy's whirling force; 
‘When, hark !—some desp'rate foot has sprang 
Among the rocks—the chain is flung — 


swings, 
Just then, a day-beam through the shade 
Broke tremnlous—bat, ere the maid 
‘Can see from whence the brightness steals, 
‘Upon her brow she shudd'ring feels 


‘While the rade litter where she lies, 
Uplifted by the warrior throng, 
‘O'er the steep rocks is borne along. 


Blest power of sunshine!— genial Day, 
‘What balm, what life is in thy ray! 
‘To feel thee is such real bliss, 

‘Phat had the world no joy but this, 
‘To sit in sunshine calm and sweet,— 
Te were a world too exquisite 

‘Por man to leave it for the gloom, 


And fall of loosen’d erags that rouse 
‘The leopard from his hungry sleep, 
‘Who, starting, thinks each crag a prey, 
‘And long is heard, from steep to steep, 
Chasing them down their thund'ring way ! 
‘The jackal’s ery—the distant moan 
OF the hymna, fierce and lone— 
‘And that eternal sadd’ning sound 
‘Of torrents in the glen beneath, 
As ‘twere the ever-dark Profound. 
‘That rolls beneath the Bridge of Death ! 
AL all is fearful—ev'n to see, 
‘To gaze on those terrific things 
She now but blindly hears, would be 
Relief to her imaginings ; 
Since never yet was shape so dread, 
But Fancy, thus in darkness throw, 
And by such sotnds of horror fed, 
‘Could frame more dreadful of her own. 


But does she dream? has Fear again 
Perplex’d the workings of her brain, 
Or did a voice, all music, then 
Come from the gloom, low whisp'ring near— 
* Tremble not, love, thy Gheber's here ?” 
She does not dream—sll sense, all ear, 
She drinks the words, “ ‘Thy Gheber's here.” 
"Twas his own voice—she coald not err— 
‘Throughout the breathing world’s extent 
‘There was but one such voice for her, 
80 kind, so soft, so eloquent ! 
Oh, sooner shall the rose of May 
‘Mistake her own sweet nightingale, 
And to some meaner minstrel's lay. 
Open her bosom’s glowing veil, 
‘Than Love shall ever doubt a tone, 
‘A breath of the beloved one! 


‘Though blest, ‘mid all her ills, to think 
She has that one beloved near, 

‘Whose smile, though met on rain’s brink, 
Hath power to make even ruin dear, — 

‘Yet soon this gleam of rapture, erost 

‘By fears for him, is ehil'd and lost, 

‘How shall the ruthless Haren brook 

‘That one of Gheber blood should look, 

‘With aught but curses in his eye, 

On her a maid of Anany— 
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She sbadd'ring tura'd to read her fate ‘That she beliew'd her bower had giv'n 

Tn the flerce eyes that flash'd around; Rest to some wanderer from heay’n 
And saw those towers all desolate, 

‘That o'er her head terrific frown", Moments there are, and this wae one 
_As if defying ov'n the smile Snatch'd like a minute's gleam of sun, 
‘Of that soft heav'n to gild their pile. ‘Amid the black Simoom's 
In vain with mingled hope and fear, Or, like those verdant spots that bloom 
‘She looks for him whose voice so dear Around the crater’s burning lips, 

‘Had come, like music, to her ear — ‘Sweet'ning the very edge of doom! 

‘Strange, mocking dream ! again ‘tis fled. ‘The past —the fature —all that Fate 

And oh, the shoots, the pangs of dread Can bring of dark or 

‘That throngh her inmost bosom run, Around such hours, but makes them cast 
‘When voices from without proclaim Intenser radiance while they last! 


“Haren, the Chief —and, one by one, 
‘The warriors shout that fearful name 
‘He comes— the rock resounds his trend — 


Tn whose red beam, the Moslem tells, 
Such rank and deadly lustre dwells, 

‘As in those hellish fires that ligt 

‘The mandrake's charnel leaves at night. 
How shall she bear that voiee’s tone, 


When, streteh’a st evening round the well, 
‘They hear the thirsting tiger's yell. 
Breathless she stands, with eyes cast down, 
Shrinking beneath the fiery frown, 
Which, funey tells her, fram that brow 
I flashing o'er her fiercely now : 
‘And shudd’ring os che hears the tread 

‘Of his retiring warrior band. — 
Never was pause so full of dread; 

Till Hare with a trembling hand 
‘Took bers, and, leaning o'er her, said, 
“Hixpa;” — that word was all he spoke, 
‘And ‘twas enough — the shriek that broke 

From her fall bosom, told the rest, — 
Panting with terror, joy, surprise, 

‘The maid but lifts her wond'ring eyes, 

‘To hide them on her Gheber's breast ! 
"Tis he, "is he— the man of blood, 

‘The fellest of the Fire-fiend’s brood, 

‘Harnp, the demon of the fight, 

Whose voice unnerves, whose glances blight, — 
‘Is her own loved Gheber, mild 
And glorious us when first he smil'd 













Ev'a he, this youth — though dimm'd and gone 
Each star of Hope that cheer’d him on — 
His glories lost —his eause betray’ — 
Inay, his dear-low’d country, made 
A land of carcasses and slaves, 
One dreary waste of chains and graves | — 
‘Himself but ling’ring, dead at heart, 

"To see the last, long straggling breath 
Of Liberty's great soul depart, 

‘Then lay him down and share her death — 
Ey’a he, so sunk in wretchedness, 

‘With doom still darker gath'ring o'er him, 
‘Yer, in this moment's pare caress, 
In the mild eyes that shone before him, 
‘Beaming that blest assurance, worth 
‘All other transports known on earth, 
‘That he was lov'd— well, warmly lov'd — 
Oh! in this precious hour he prov'd 
How deep, how thorough-felt the glow 
‘Of rapture, kindling out of woe ; — 
How exquisite one single drop 
Of bliss, thus sparkling to the top 
Of mis'ry’s cap —hov keenly quaf'a, 
Though death must follow on the draaght ! 
She, too, while gazing on those eyes 

‘That sink into her soul so deep, 
Forgets all fears, all miseries, 

Or feels them like the wretch in sleep, 
‘Whom funcy cheats into a smile, 
‘Who dreams of joy, and sobs the whilet 
‘The mighty Ruins where they stood, 

‘Upon the mount’s high, rocky verge, 
Lay open tow'rds the ovean flood, 

‘Where lightly o'er the illumin’d surge 
Many a fuir bark that, all the day, 
‘Had lurk’d in sbelt'ring creek or bay, 
‘Now bounded on, and gave their sails, 
‘Yet dripping, to the ev‘ning gales; 
Like eagles, when the storm is done, 
Spreading their wet wings in the sun. 
‘The beanteous clouds, though daylight Star 
‘Had sunk behind the hills of Lan, 
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‘Never was scene so form’d for love ! 
Beneath them waves of erystel move 

In silent ewell — Heav'n glows above, 
‘And their pure hearts, to transport giv'n, 
Swell like the wave, and glow like Heav'a. 


But ah! too soom that dream is past— 


And every rosy tint that lay 

On the smooth sea hath died away. 

‘Hastily to the dark’ning skies 

‘A glance she casts— then wildly cries 

™ At night, be said — and, look, 'tis near — 
“Fly, fly — if yet thou lov'st me, fly — 

“ Soon will his mard’rous band be bere, 
“ And I shall see thee bleed and die. — 


“ Perhaps ev'n now they climb the wood 
Ply, fly —though still the West is brij 
“He'll come —oh! yes—he wants thy blood. 
“T know him—he'll not wait for night! 


In terrors ev'n to agony 
She olings around the wond’ring. rea 


* Alas, poor wilder’d maid! to me 


“Lost as Tam, nought ever grew 

“ Beneath my shade but perish’d 

* My doom is like the Dend Sea air, 
© And nothing lives that enters there 1 
“ Why were our barks together driv'n 
“ Beneath this morning's furious hea 
“ Why, when T saw the prize that chance 
“ Had thrown into my desp'rate arms,— 
When, casting but a single glance 

“ Upon thy pole and prostrate charms, — 
“ Tyow'd (though watching viewless o'er 

“ Thy safety through that hour's alarms) 
“To meet the’ unmanning sight no more— 
“ Why have I broke that heart-wrang vow ? 
“ Why weakly, madly met thee now 7— 

™ Start not—that noise is but the shock 

Of torrents through yon valley hurld— 
“ Dread nothing here—upon this rock 

™ We stand above the jarring world, 
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“ To-morrow’s sun—death, death will be 
© The night-ery throngh each necking tower, 
Unless we fly, ay, fly this hour ! 


“This morning, with that smile so dire 
“\ Ho wears in joy, he told me all, 
And stamp'd in triumph through our hall, 
- “As though thy heart already beat 
“Its last life-throb beneath his feet! 
-" Good Heav'a, how little dream'd I then 
“ His victim was my own loy'd youth i— 
_“ Fly—send—let some one wateh the glen— 
“ By all my hopes of beay'n ‘tis truth!” 


‘Oh! colder than the wind that freezes 


Of the still Halls of Iswstosere !) 


soon the painful chill was o'er, 
‘And his great soul, herself once more, 
Look’ from his brow in all the rays. 
Of her best, happiest, grandest days. 


In Inan’s ssered cause i¢ come ; 


‘And, though his life hath 
tit iphting rt nocd ba 


4 Foran account of Ishmonio, the petrified elty in Upper | women, Ae. to be seen to this days 
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‘Yet shall bis death-bour leave a track “ If in that soal thou’st ever felt 
Of glory, permanent and bright, * Half what thy ips impassion'd swore, 
To which the brave of after-times, “ Here, on my knees that never knelt 
‘The suff'ring brave, shall long look hack © To any bat their God before, 

With proud regret, —and by its light “I pray thee, 2s thou lov’st me, fly — 

Watch through the hours of slav'ry’s night | “Now, now—ere yet their blades are nigh. 
For vengeance on the’ crimes, “ Oh haste—the bark that bore me hither 
This rock, his monament aloft, “ Can waft us o'er you dark'ning sea, 

‘Shall speak the tale to many an age; * East— west—alus, I care not whither, 

And hither bards and heroes oft ™ So thow art safe, and I with thee! 
‘Shall come in seoret pilgrimage, Go where we will, this hand in thine, 
And bring their warrior sons, and tell © Those eyes before me smiling thus, 
‘The wond'ring boys where Haren fell ; "Tio, goedeand ily high st) Had 
And swear them on those lone remains 
Of their lost country’s ancient fanes, «The movie a word ot ove Br un) 


» Never—while breath of life shall live 
‘Within them—never to forgive 

‘The’ accursed race, whose ruthless chain 
Hath left on Inay’s neck a stain 

Blood, blood alone can cleanse again! 


Such are the swelling thoughts that now 
Enthrone themselves on HavEn's brow ; 
And ne'er did Saint of Issa gaze 
On the red wreath, for martyrs twin’d, 
More proudly than the youth surveys 
‘That pile, which through the gloom behind, 
Hilf lighted by the altar’s fre, 
Glimmers—his destin’d funeral pyre? 
Heap'd by his own, his comrades’ hands, 
Of ev'ry wood of odoroos breath, 
‘There, by the Fire-God's shrine it stands, 
Ready to fold in radiant death 
‘The few still left of those who swore 
To perish there, when hope was o'er— 
‘The few, to whom that couch of flame, 


pitying: 
‘The death-flames that beneath him burn'd!? 


With watehfulness the maid attends 

His rapid glance, where'er it bends — 

Why shoot his eyes such awful beams? 
‘What plans he now ? what thinks or dreams ? 
‘Alas! why stands he musing here, 
epee ei oy 

! Lord,” 
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“On some calm, blessed shore we'll dwell, 
“ Where ‘tis no crime to love too well; — 
Where thus to worship tenderly 

“ An erring child of light like thee 

« Will not be sin—or, if it be, 

“Where we may weep our faults away, 

* Together kneeling, night and day, 

“ Thou, for my sake, at AuLa’s shrine, 

“ And I—at any God’s, for thine!” 


Wildly these passionate words she spoke — 
‘Then hung her head, and wept for shame; 
Sobbing, as if a heart-string broke 
With every deep-heav'd sob that came. 
While he, young, warm—oh! wonder not 





For her whom at his feet he sees 
Kneeling in speechless agonies, 
No, blame him not, if Hope awhile 
Davwn'd in his soul, and threw her smile 
O'er hours to come—o'er days and nights, 
‘Wing’d with those precioas, pure delights 
‘Which she, who bends all besuteous there, 
‘Was born to kindle and to share. 
A tear or two, which, as he bow'd 
‘To raise the suppliant, trembling stole, 
First warn'd him of this dang’rous cloud 
Of softness passing o'er his soul. 
Starting, he brush’d the drops away, 
‘Unworthy o'er that cheek to stray ;— 
Like one who, on the morn of fight, 
Shakes from his sword the dews of night, 
‘That had but dimm'd, not stain’a its light. 


‘ove day all in amie, shining with celeetal 
‘he caine without any harm, aad instituted cert sacriBioes to, 
God, who, he declared, thet appeared to him. — Vide Purvi 
on Bxoda ih, 














Yet, though subdued the’ unnerving thrill, 
Tis warmth, its weakness, linger'd still 
So touching in its look and tone, 
‘That the fond, fearing, hoping maid 
Half counted on the flight she pray’, 
‘Half thought the hero’s soul was grown, 
As soft, as yielding as her own, 
And smif'd and bless'd him, while he said,— 
“ Yes—if there be some happier sphere, 
“ Where fadeless truth like ours is dear, — 
“ If there be any land of rest 
« Por those who love and nc’er forget, 
“Oh! comfort thee—for safe and blest 
“ We'll meet in that calm region yet!” 
Scarce had she time to ask her heart 
If good or ill these words impart, 
‘When the rous'd youth impatient flew 
‘To the tow'r-wall, where, high in view, 
‘A pond’rous sea-horn' hung, and blew 
A signal, deep and dread ns those 
‘The storm-fiend at his rising blows, — 
Full well his Chieftains, sworn and true 
‘Through life and death, thst signal knew ; 
For ’twas the’ appointed warning blast, 
‘The’ alarm, to tell when hope was past, 
And the tremendous death-die east ! 
And there, upon the moald’ring tow’r, 


Hath hung this sea-horn many an hour, 
Ready to sound o'er land and sea 
‘That dirge-note of the brave and free. 


‘They came—his Chieftains at the eall 
‘Came slowly round, and with them all— 
Alas, how few !—the worn remains 
Of those who Inte o'er Kenstan’s plains 
Went gaily prancing to the clash 

Of Moorish zel and tymbalon, 
Catching new hope from every flash 

Of their long lances in the san, 
And, ns their coursers charg’d the wind, 
And the white ox-tails stream’a behind,? 
Looking, as if the steeds they rode 
Were wing'd, and every Chief a God! 
How fall'n, how alter'd now ! how wan 
Each scart’ and faded visage shone 
As round the burning shrine they came ;— 

How deadly was the glare it cast, 
As mute they pans'd before the flame 

‘To light their torches as they pass’d ! 
“Twas silence all—the youth hath plann’d 
‘The duties of his soldier-band ; 


+ © The shell called Siianhos, common to Inia, Africa, and 
the Mediterranean, and stil used In many parta as w trumpet 
Sec owes er or giving serie: vents rh eng 
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And now the youth, with gentle eare, 
‘ath plac’d her iu the shelter'd seat, 
‘And press'd her hand — that ling’ring press 
‘Of hands, that for the last time sever 5 
Of hearts, whose pulse of happiness, 
‘When that hold breaks, is dead for ever. 
And yet to Aer this sad caress 


“ Far off, I'll bat remember this, 
“As some dark vanish'd dream 
* And thon—” but ah!—he 
Good Heavin!— and does she go alone? 
She now has reach'd that dismal spot, 
‘Where, some hoars since, his woice’s tone 
Had come to soothe her fears and ile, 


‘Yet now —oh, now, he is not nigh, — 
“ Harep! my Harep!—if it he 


“ Thy will, thy doom this night to die, 


* Oh! let our lips, our cheeks be Yaid 

“ But near each other while they fade; 

“ Let us but mix our parting bresths, 

* And [ can die ten thousand deaths! 

“You too, who hurry me away 

“So cruelly, one moment stay— 
“Oh stay—one 
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‘He yet may come — for im T pray — 


A heart of stone, she shrick'd his name 

‘To the dark woods—no Harep came :— 

‘No—hapless pair —yon've look’ your last: — 
‘Your hearts should both have broken then: 

‘The dream is o'er — your doom is east — 
‘You'll never meet on carth egain ! 


Alas for him, who hears her cries ! 

Still half-way down the steep he stands, 
Watching with fix'd and feverish eyes 
‘The glimmer of those burning brands, 
‘That down the rocks, with mournful ray; 
Light all he loves on earth away ! 
‘Hopeless as they who, fur at sea, 

By the cold moon have just consign’d 
‘The corse of one, lov'd tenderly, 

‘To the bleak flood they leave behind ; 
And on the deck still ing’ring stay, 
‘And long look back, with sad delay, 

‘To watch the moonlight on the wave, 
‘That ripples o'er that cheerless grave. 


‘But see— he starts — what heard he then ? 
‘That dreadful shout !— across the glen 
‘From the land-side it comes, and loud 
Rings through the chasm ; as if the crowd 
‘OF fearful things, that haunt that dell, 
Its Gholes and Dives and shapes of bell, 
‘Had all in one dread how! broke out, 
‘So load, so terrible that shout ! 
They come — the Moslems come!”—he cries, 
His proud soul mounting to his eyes, — 
“ Now, Spirits of the Brave, who roam 
~ Enfranchis'd through yon starry dome, 
™ Rejoice —for souls of kindred fire 
™ Are on the wing to join your choir |" 

‘He said — and, light as bridegrooms bound 
‘To their young loves, reclimb’d the stoop 
And gain’d the Sbrine—his Chiefs stood round — 

‘Their swords, as with instinctive leap, 
‘Together, at that ery accurst, 
‘Had from their sheaths, like sunbeams, burst. 
And bark !—again—again it rings ; 
‘Near and more near its echoings 
Peal through the chasm —oh! who that then 
‘Had seen those list'aing warrior-men, 
With their swords grasp’, their eyes of flume 
‘Turn'd om their Chief—could doubt the shame, 





* Shall we die tamely? die alone? 
“Withoat one victim to our shades, 
“One Moslem heart, where, buried deep, 

“Phe sabre from its toil may sleep? 
“ No— God of Inay's burning skies! 
“Thou seorn’st the’ inglorious snerifice. 
“ No—though ofall earth’s hope bereft, 


“Till tyrants shudder, when their slaves 
“Tell of the Gheber's bloody glen, 

“Follow, brave hearts! — this pile remains 

“Our refuge still from life and chains ; 

“But bis the hest, the holiest bed, 

“Who sinks entomb'd in Moslem dead!" 


Down the precipitons rocks they sprung, 
Each arm and heart, —The' exulting foe 
Still through the dark defiles below, 
‘Track’ by his torches’ lurid fire, 

‘Wound slow, as through Goucopa’s valle ! 


No torch the Ghebers need — so well 

‘They know each myst'ry of the dell, 

So oft have, in their wanderings, 

Cross the wild race that round them dwell, 
‘The very tigers from their delves 

Look ont, and let them pass, as things 
‘Untar’d and fearless like themselyes! 

‘There was a deep ravine, that lay 

‘Yet darkling in the Moslem’s way 5 

Fit epot to make invaders rue 

‘The many fall’n before the few. 

‘The torrents from that morning’s sky 

‘Had fill'd the narrow chasm breast-high, 

‘And, on each side, aloft and wild, 

‘Huge clifls and toppling erags were pil’d, — 

‘The guards with which young Freedom lines 

‘The pathways to her mountain-shrines, 

Here, at this pass, the scanty band 

Of Tnas’s Inst avengers stand ; 

Here wait, in silence like the dead, 

And listen for the Moslem’s tread 

So anxiously, the carrion-bird 

Above them flaps his wing unheard! 

‘They come — that plunge into the water 

Gives signal for the work of slaughter. 

Now, Ghebers, now —if eer your blades 
‘Had point or prowess, prove them now — 

‘Woe to the file that foremost wades 1 
‘They come—a falchion greets each brow, 


4 See Hoole upon the Story of Sinbad. 
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A voice spoke near him—"twas the tone Confided to the watchful care 
Ofa lov'd friend, the only one Of a small veteran band, with whom 
Of all his warriors, left with life ‘Their gen'rons Chieftain would not share 
From that short night's tremendous strife. — ‘The secret of his final doom, 
And must we then, my Chief, die here? But hop'd when Hmwa, safe and free, 
 Poes round us, und the Shrine so near !” ‘Was render'd to her father's eyes, 
‘These words have rous'd the last remains ‘Their pardon, full and prompt, would be 
Of life within him—* what! not yet ‘The ransom of so dear a prize. — 

* Beyond the reach of Moslem chains!" Uneonseious, thas, of HarKn’s fate, 

|The thoaght could make ev'n Death forget | And prond to guard their beauteous freight, 
His iey bondage—with a bound ‘Scarce had they clear'd the surfy waves 
He springs, all bleeding, from the ground, ‘That foam around those frightful caves, 
Aud grasps his comrade’s arm, now grown ‘When the curst war-whoops, known 80 well, 
Evin feebler, heavier than his own, Came echoing from the distant dell— 


‘And up the painful pathway leads, 
Death gaining on each step he treads. 
Speed them, thou God, who hearst their 
vow! 
‘They mount—they bleed —oh save them now— 
‘The crags are red they've clamber'd o'er, 
‘The rock-weed's dripping with their gore ;— 
‘Thy blade too, Haren, false at length, 
‘Now breaks beneath thy tott'ring strength! 
Haste, haste—the voices of the Foe 
‘Come near and nearer from below — 
‘One effort more—thank Heay'n! ‘tis past, 
‘They've gain'd the topmost steep nt Inst. 
And now they touch the temple's walls, 
Now Haren sees the Fire divine— 
‘When, lo!—his weak, worn comrade falls 
Dead on the threshold of the shrine. 
* Alas, brave soul, too quickly fled ! 
“ And must I leave thee with'ring here, 
* ‘The sport of every ruffian’s tread, 
* The mark for every cowards spear? 
“ No, by yon altar's sacred beams!” 
‘He cries, and, with a strength that seems 
‘Not of this world, uplifts the frame 
Of the fall'n Chief, and tow'rds the flame 
‘Bears him along ;—with death-damp hand 
‘The corpse upon the pyre he lays, 
‘Then lights the consecrated brand, 
And fires the pile, whose sudden blaze 
Like lightning bursts o'er Omay's Sea.— 








Sudden each oar, upheld and still, 

Hung dripping o'er the vessel's side, 
And, driving at the eurrent’s will, 

‘They rock’d along the whisp'ring tide 5 
While every eye, in mute dismay, 

‘Was tow'rd that fatal mountain turn’d, 
‘Where the dim altar's quiv'ring ray 

As yet all lone and tranquil burn'd. 


Oh! ‘tis not Hixna, in the pow'r 
Of Fancy’s most terrific touch 

‘To paint thy pangs in that dread hour— 
‘Thy silent agony —'twas such 

As those who feel could paint too well, 

But none e'er felt and liv'd to tell! 

‘Twas not alone the dreary state 

Of a lorn spirit, rush’d by fate, 

‘When, though no more remnins to dread, 
‘The panie chill will not depart ;— 

When, though the inmate Hope be dead, 
Her ghost still haunts the mould’ring heart 5 

‘No — pleasures, hopes, affections gone, 

‘The wretch may bear, and yet live on, 

Alive, when all's congea!'d around. 

But there's a blank repose in this, 

A calm stagnation, that were bliss 

To the keen, burning, harrowing pain, 

Now felt through all thy breast and brain ;— 


From whose hot throb, whose deadly aching, 
‘The heart hath no relief but breaking ! 


Calm is the wave — heav‘n’s brilliant lights 
Reflected dance beneath the prow ;— 


‘Time was when, on such lovely nights, 
‘She who is there, so desolate now, 


No joy bat that, to make her blest, 
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Farewell —farewell — until Pity’s sweet fountain 
Is lost in the hearts of the fair and the brave, 
‘They'll weep for the Chieftain who died on that 


‘mountain, 
‘They'll weep for the Maiden who sleeps in this 
‘wave. 


‘Tus singular placidity with which FaLaeex 
aes eesti th nas part ie cn 


youn, 
Beietice ur sass tc Gavkcny ooo 
yellous, The truth was, he bad been organizing, 
for the last few days, a most notable plan of per- 
‘seeution against the poet, in consequence of some 
[passages that had fallen from him on the second 
‘evening of recital, —which appeared to this wor- 
nyc tor peed amen 
ples, for which nothing short of the 
criticism of the Chabuk! would be advisable, Tt 
‘was his intention, therefore, immediately on their 
‘arrival at Cashmere, to give information to the 
King of Bucharia of the very dangerous sen- 
timents of his minstrel ; and if, unfortunately, that 
monarch did not act with suitable vigour on the 
oceasion, (that is, if he did not give the Chabuk 
‘to Fenamonz, and a place to Fantanerx,) there 
would be am end, he feared, of all legitimate 
government in Bucharia, He could not help, 
‘however, auguring better both for himself and the 
eause of potentates in general; and it was the 
pleasure arising from these mingled anticipations 
‘that diffused such unnsnal satisfaction through his 
features, and made his eyes shine out like poppies 
‘of the desert, over the wide and lifeless wilderness 
of that countenance. 


‘Having decided upon the Poet's chastisement 
im this manner, he thought it but humanity to 
‘spare him the minor tortures of criticism. Ac- 
‘cordingly, when they assembled the following 


expecting to see all the beauties of her bard melt 


oy 

with an ironical smite, that the merits of such a 
poem deserved to be tried at a much higher tri- 
banal ; and then suddenly passed off into a 
Panegyric, upon all Mussulman sovereigns, more 
Particularly his augast and Imperial master, 
Aurungzebe,—the wisest and best of the descend- 
ants of Timur — wo, among other great things 
fe had done for mankind, hat given to him, FAD 
LADRES, the very profitable posts of Betel-car- 
rrier, and ‘Taster of Sherbetsto the Emperor, Chief 
Holder of the Girdle of Beautiful Porms®, and 
Grand Nazir, or Chamberlsin of the Haram, 


‘They were now not fur from that Forbidden 
River 3, beyond whieh no puure Hindoo can pass ; 
and wore reposing for a time in the rich valley 
of Hussun Abdaul, which bad always been a 
favourite resting-place of the Emperors in their 
annual migrations to Cashmere. Here often bad 
the Lightof the Faith, Jehan-Guire, been known 
to wander with his beloved and beautifull Nour- 
mahal ; and here would Lanta Rooxs have been 
happy to remain for ever, giving up the throne of 
Buchariaand the world, for Fenamonz aud love in 
‘thissweet lonely valley. But the time was now 
fast approaching when she must see him no lon~ 
ger, —or, what was still worse, bebold him with 
eyes whose every look belonged to another ; and 
there was a melancholy preciousness in these last 
moments, which made her heart cling to them as 
it wonld to life. During the Intter part af the 
journey, indeed, she had sunk into a deep sad- 
‘ness, from which nothing but the presence of the 
‘young minstrel could awake her. Like those 
lamps in tombs, which only light up when the 
air is admitted, it was only at his approseh that 
her eyes became smiling and animated. But here, 
in this dear valley, every moment appeared an 
age of pleasure; she saw him all day, and was, 
therefore, all day happy,—resembling, she often 
thought, that people of Zinge', who attribute the 


4 The Inbabitants of thle country (Zingu) are never af- 


“** (Debiold) the Zinglans, without care or sorrow, frolick= 


‘absti- | some with tipsiness and mirth." 





The philovophers have discovered that the cause of thie 


4 Geographical Perstan 
‘Seven Climates, translated by W. Ouscky, Bag, 
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Or to see it by moonlight, —when mellowly shines 
‘The light o'er its palaces, gardens, and shrines; 
When the water-falls gleam like aquick fall of stars, 
And thenightingale’shymn from thelsleof Chenars 
Ts broken by langhs and light echoes of feet 
From the cool, shining walks where the young 


people meet. — 
Or at morn, when the magic of daylight awakes 
A new wonder cach minute, as slowly it breaks, 
Hills, cupolas, fountains, call'd forth every one 
‘Ont of darkness, as if but just born of the Sun. 
‘When the Spirit of Fragrance is up with the day, 
‘From his Haram of night-flowers stealing away ; 
‘And the wind, full of wantonness, woos like alover 
‘The young aspen-trees', till they tremble all over, 
‘When the Eastis as warm as the light of first hopes, 
And Day, with his banner of radiance unfurl'd, 
‘Shines in through the mountainous portal? that 


Opes, 
‘Sublime, from that Valley of bliss to the world ! 


‘But never yet, by night or day, 

In dew of spring or summer's ray, 
Did the sweet Valley shine so gay 
“As now it shines — nfl love and light, 
Visions by day and feasts by night! 


Profusely round and, in their shower, 
Hlearts open, like the Season's Rose, — 
‘The Plow'ret of a hundred leaves, * 

‘Expanding while the dew-full flows, 


AU wore abroad — the busiest hive 
‘On Bexa’s® hills is less alive, 

When saffroa-beds are full in flow'r, 
‘Than look'd the Valley in that hour, 


And fields and pathways, far aod near, 
‘Were lighted by a blaze so clear, 
‘That you could see, in wand'ring round, 
‘The smallest rose-leaf on the ground, 
‘Yet did the maids and matrons leave 
‘Their veils at home, that brilliant eve j 
And there were glancing eyes about, 
And cheeks, that would not dare shine out 

Tn open day, but thought they might 
Look lovely then, because ‘twas night. 
And all were free, and wandering, 

And all exelaim’a to all they met, 
‘That never did the summer bring, 

So gay a Feast of Roses yet; — 
‘The moon had never shed a light 

‘So clear as that which bless'd them there ; 
‘The roses ne'er shone half so bright, 

Nor they themselves look’ half so fair, 


‘And what a wilderness of flow'rs? 
Tt seem’d as though from all the bow'rs 
‘And fairest flelds of all the year, 
‘The mingled spoil were seatter’d here. 
‘The Lake, too, like a garden breathes, 
‘With the rich buds that o'er it lie, — 
As if'a shower of fairy wreaths 
‘ad fall’a upon i from the sky! 
And then the sounds of joy, —the beat 
Of tabors and of dancing feet;— 
‘The minaret-crier's chaunt of glee 
‘Sung from his lighted gallery,? 
And answer'd by a ziralect 
‘From neighbouring Haram, wild and sweet ;— 
‘The merry laughter, echoing 
‘From gardens, where the sitken swing® 
‘Wats some delighted girl above 
‘The top leaves of the orange-grove ; 


‘mete of Shane, share threw secon of the Yas 


of saffronsflowers about 
Sit hae ston. Soong, 8 ween td ple ie 
‘aszaen wo cheat om the euler of the Sear ARE, 
‘which on that oceasion is tluminated, and 
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And though bright was his Haram,—a living 
Of the flow'rs! of this planet — though treasures 


‘were there, 
For which Sounray’s self might have giv'nall the 
store 


‘That the navy from Oran e'er wing'd to hia shore, 

‘Yet dim before her were the smiles of thera all, 

And the Light of his Haram was young Noun- 
maman! 


Bat where is she now, this night of joy, 
‘When bliss is every heart's employ? — 
‘When all around her is so bright, 

So like the visions of a trance, 

‘That one might think, who eame by chanes 
Into the vale this happy night, 

He saw that City of Delight? 

Tn Fairy-land, whose streets and tow'rs 
‘Are made of gems and light and flow'rs! 
‘Where is the lov'd Sultana? where, 
‘When mirth brings out the young and fair, 
Does she, the fairest, bide her brow, 

In melancholy stilluess now ? 


Alas !—how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love! 
‘Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 
And sorrow but more closely tied ; 
‘Phat stood the storm, when waves were rough, 
‘Yet in a sunny hour fall off 
Like ships that have gone down at sen, 
‘When heaven was all tranquillity ! 
‘A something, light as air—a look, 
A word unkind or wrongly taken— 
‘Oh! love, that tempests never shook, 
A breath, a touch like this hath shaken, 





Breaks into floods, that part for ever. 


Oh, you, that have the charge of Love, 
‘Keep him in rosy bondage bound, 
‘As in the Fields of Bliss above 
He sits, with flow'rets fetter'd round ;3— 
‘Loose not a tie that round him elings, 
Nor ever Jet him use his wings ; 
For ev'n an hour, a minute's flight 
Will rob the plumes of half their light, 
Like that celestial bird, — whose nest 
Is found beneath far Bastern skies, — 
‘Whose wings, radiant when at rest, 
‘Lose all their glory when he flies !* 


Some diff"rence, of this dang'roas Ikind, — 
By which, thongh light, the links that bind 
‘The fondest hearts may soon be riv’n; 
‘Some shadow in Love's summer heay'n, 
Which, though a fleecy speck at first, 
‘May yet in awful thunder burst ; — 

Such clond it is, that now hangs over 

‘The heart of the Imperial Lover, 
And far hath banish’d from his sight 

His Nounmanar, his Haram’s Light! 
‘Hence is it, on this happy night, 

‘When Pleasure through the fields and groves: 
Has let loose all her world of loves, 

And every heart hns found its own, 

‘He wanders, joyless and alone, 

And weary as that bird of Thrace, 
‘Whose pinion knows no resting-place.® 


In vain the loveliest cheeks and eyes 
‘This Eden of the Eurth supplies 
Come crowding round — the cheeksare pale, 
‘The eyes are dim :—though rich the spot 
With every flow'r this earth bas got, 
‘What is it to the nightingale, 
Uf there his darling rove is not? 
Tn vain the Valley's smiling throng 
Worship him, as he moves along 
‘He heeds them hot —one smile of hers 
Is worth a world of worshippers, 


colours, fut when 1 Bes they You al thet splendor.” — 
Cran. 


2 © Asthere binds on the Bosphorus are never known to 
ost, they are called by the French ‘tos Ames damnées,** — 


* You may place a humred handfals of fragrant herbs 
‘and flowers before the nightingale yet he whhes not in hie 
fematant heart, for more than the sweet eeath of ble beloved 

















‘They but the Star's adorers are, 
She is the Heav'n that lights the Star! 


“Henee is it, too, that Nocmwanar, 


(O'er whom his race the golden sun 

For unremember'd years has run, 

Yet never saw her blooming brow 
‘Younger or fairer than ‘tis now. 

Nay, rather, — as the west wind’s sigh 
Freshens the flow’r it passes by, — 
‘Time's wing bat seem'd, in stealing o'er, 
‘To leave her lovelier than before. 

Yet on her smiles a sadness hung, 

‘And when, as oft, she spoke or sung, 
Of other worlds, there came a light 
‘From her dark eyes so strangely bright, 
‘That all believ’d nor man nor earth 
‘Were conscious of Namouna’s birth ! 


All spells and talismans she knew, 

From the great Mantra |, which around 
‘The Air's sublimer Spirits drew, 

‘To the gold gems of Arric, bound 
Upon the wand'’ring Arab’s arm, 
‘To keep him from oun the Silt’ arm, 
‘And she had pledg’ ile 


To find some spel that should recall 
Her Selim’s* smile to Nounmamar! 


‘Twas midnight—throngh the lattice, wreath 
With woodbine, many a perfume breath’a 
From plants that wake when others 

From timid jasmine buds, that keep 

‘Their odour to themselves all day, 

Bat, when the sun-light dies away, 


\'» He is sald to have found the great Mantra, spell oF 
tatonan,chroogh whic ba ruledovec ine ements end opts | 
of al denominations."— Wir. 

F< The gold Jewels of Jinnle, which are exiled by the 
[ia Bt Hers, ftem tho repped charm Wy eoptae.” — 


7k denen, ppt to bts woot, Ao 8 bem 
'— Richardoon. 

"The mame of Jchan-Culre before his secession to the 

“ Hemasgara, or the Sea of Goll, with @overs of the 
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“That, twin'l around the 

“ Would make him dream of such delights, 
“Such miracles and dasaling sights, 
“As Genii of the San behold, 

“ At evening, from their tents of gold 
“Upon the” horizon —where they play 


“Which worn hy her, whose love has stra 
Might bring some Peri from 
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‘Then to Namouna flies, and show'rs 
Upon her Inp the shining store. 

‘With what delight the’ Enchantress views 

So many bads, bath'd with the dews 

And beams of that bless’d hour! —her glance 
‘Spoke something, past all mortal pleasures, 

As, in a kind of holy trance, 
‘She hung shove those fragrant treasures, 

Bending to drink their balmy airs, 

As if she mix‘d her soal with theirs, 

And ‘twas, indeed, the perfume shed 

From flow'rs and scented flame, that fed 

‘Her charmed life — for none bad eer 

‘Beheld her taste of mortal fare, 

Nor ever in aught earthly dip, 

Bat the morn’s dew, her roseate lip. 

Fillid with the cool, inspiring smell, 


SER fs piecing laren 


[know where the winged visions dwell 
‘That around the night-bed play ; 
T know each herb and flow'ret’s bell, 
‘Where they hide their wings by day. 
‘Then hasten we, maid, 
‘To twine our braid, 
‘Po-morrow the dreams and flow'rs will fade. 


‘The image of love, that nightly dics 
‘To visit the bashful maid, 
Tite | 0 Sec heen bree, Bearing am- 
“bona Wal" — Ser I 
Ibert baal eed eyes o Pra, and seonaly nd 
osc al heen hen ether 
i er ie 





Steals from the jasmine ower, that sighs 
Its soul, like her, in the shade, 

The dream of a future, happier hour, 
‘That alights on misery's brow, 

Springs out of the sily'ry almond-flow'r, 


‘To-morrow the dreams and flowers will fade, 


‘The visions, that oft to worldly eyes 
‘The glitter of mines unfold, 
Inhabit the mountain-herb, that dyes 
‘The tooth of the fawn Like gold. 
‘The phantom shapes—ch touch not them— 
‘That appal the murd'rer's sight, 
Lark in the fleshly mandrake's stem, 
‘That shrieks, hen pluck at sight! 
‘Then hasten we, maid, 
‘To twine our braid, 
To-morrow the dreams and flowers will fade. 


‘The dream of the injur’d, patient mind, 
‘That smiles with the wrongs of men, 
Is found in the bruis’d and wounded rind 


‘To-morrow the dreams and flowers will fade, 


No sooner was the flow'ry crown, 
Plac'd on her head, than steep came down, 
Gently os nights of summer fall, 
Upon the lids of Nomnatamax, ;— 
And, suddenly, a tuneful breexe, 
As fall of small, rich harmonies 
As ever wind, thit o'er the tents 
OF Azan? blew, was fall of scents, 
Steals on her ear, and floats and swells, 
Like the firet air of morning 
Into those wreathy, Red Sea shells, 
Where Love himself, of old, lay sleeping 
‘hose alchymical enthusiasts think themselves sure of sucee44, 
{e Chey coat bat fd out the berb, which gi the teeth und 
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And such a sound is in the air 
Of sweetness when he wayes his wings, — 
‘Hovers around her, and thus sings : 


From Curxpana’s! warbling fount I come, 
Call'd by that moonlight garland’s spell ; 
‘From Cxxpana's fount, my fairy home, 
‘Where in music, morn and night, t dwell. 
‘Whore Intes in the air are heard aboat, 
And voices are singing the whole day long, 
And every sigh the heart breathes out 
Is turn’d, as it leaves the lips, to song! 
Hither { come 
From my fairy home, 
And if there's a magic in Musie’s strain, 


‘Thy Lover shall sigh at thy fect again, 


For mine is the lay that lightly floats, 

‘And mine are the murm'ring, dying notes, 

‘That fall as soft as snow on the sea, 

‘And melt in the heart as instantly :— 

‘And the passionate strain that, deeply going, 
Refines the bosom it trembles through, 


As the musk-wind, over the water blowing, 


Rufiles the wave, but sweetens it too. 


And they come, like Ge a 

And mine is the gentle song that bears 
From soul to soul, the wishes of love, 

Ass bird, that wafts throngh genial airs 
‘The cinnamon-seed from grove to grove.t 


‘To a note more heavenly still that is near. 


‘ie arr Sah ee 
Can as downy soft and as yielding 
| As his own white plume, that high amid death 
Through the field has shone—yet moves with 
‘breath! - 
And, ob, how the eyes of Beauty glisten, 
‘When Music has reach'd her inward souly 
Like the silent stars, that wink and listen 
While Heaven's eternal melodies roll, 
So, hither T eome 
From my fairy home, 
And if there's « magic in Music's strain, 
T swear by the breath 
Of that moonlight wreath, 
Thy lover shall sigh at thy feet again. 


"Tis dawn—at least that earlier dawn, 
‘Whose glimpses sre again withdrawn,’ 
As if the morn had wak'd, and then 
‘Shut close her lids of light again. 
And Novnsanan is up, and 

‘The wonders of her lute, whose strings— 
Oh, biiss!—now marmar like the sighing 
« From that ambrosial Spirit's wings. 


‘Sweet as the breath of angel sighs, 
When angel sighs are moet divine — 

“ Oh! let it last till night,” she cries, 
“ And he is more than ever ming,” — 








‘Soot Sadig, oF real 


This ts exactly the Epicurean theory of Pleasure, as ex- Milton may allude to this, when he says, 


by Cicero i=" Quocirea corpus gaudere tamdia, dumm 
voluptatem 
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And hoarly she renews the lay, 
Se feeb le Mealy ereeaee 
Should, ere the evening, fade away, 
For, hing eo betray reas 


erdstoadtie kis roee 
Richer, diviner ns it flows ; 
‘Till rapt she dwells on every string, 


fleet- 


In love with her own wondrous song. 


‘That evening, (trusting that his soul 
‘Might be from haunting love releas'd 
By mirth, by music, and the bowl,) 
‘The’ Imperial Sux.to held a feast 
In his magnificent Shalimar :—! 
Im whose Saloons, when the first star 
Of evening o'er the waters trembled, 
‘The Valley's loveliest all assembled 5 
‘All the bright creatures that, like dreams, 
Glide through its foliage, and drink beams 
Of Peaaty from its founts and streams ;* 
‘And all those wand'ring minstrel-maids, 
Who leave—how can they leave ?—the shades 
Of that dear Valley, and are found 
Singing in gardens of the South? 
‘Those songs, that ne’er 50 sweetly sound 
‘As from a young Cashmerian’s mouth, 


‘There, too, the Haram’s inmates smile ;— 
‘Maids from the West, with sun-bright hair, 
And from the Garden of the Nixe, 
Delicate as the roses there;—* 
Danghters of Love from Crenus’ rocks, 
‘With Paphian diamonds in their locks ;—> 


errata Ns Sr Spprenns the tn, 





Light Pent forms, such as they are 


‘That they might fancy the rich flow’rs, 
‘That round them in the sun lay sighing, 
Had been by magic all set flying? 


Every thing young, every thing fair 
‘From East and West is blushing there, 
Except—except—oh, NovnataHAat! 
‘Thou loveliest, dearest of them all, 
‘The one, whose smile shone out alone, 
Amidst a world the oaly one ; 
Whose light, among so many lights, 
‘Was like that star on starry nights, 
‘The seaman singles from the sky, 
‘To steer his bark for ever by! 
‘Thoa wert not there—so Seitm thought, 
And every thing seem’d drear without thee ; 
But, ah ! thou wert, thou wert,—and brought 
‘Thy charm of song all fresh about thee, 
‘Mingling unnotie'd with a band 
Of Intanists from many a land, 
And yeil’d by such a mask as shades 
‘The features of young Arab maids,—* 
A mask that Jeaves bat one eye free, 
‘To do its best in witchery,— 
She rov'd, with beating heart, around, 
And waited, trembling, for the minute, 
When she might try if still the sound 
Of her lov’ lute had magic in it, 


‘The board was spread with fruits and wine 
‘With grapes of gold, like those that shine 


© From hin Treesived the following Uile Gasset, or 


{rom tbat delightful valley over the various parts of Indl" 
Persian Mesccilanics. 

4 The roses of the Jinan Nile, of Garden of the Nile (at- 
tached to the Emperor of Marocco’s palace) are unequalled, 
and matirestes are mnde of thelr leayes for the men uf rauk yo 
recline upon.'* — Jackson 
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pale and inanimate victim, upon whose check 
neither health nor pleasure bloomed, and from 
‘whose eyes Love had fled,—to hide himself in her 
heart? 


If any thing could have charmed away the 
melancholy of her spirits, it would have been the 
fresh airs wnd enchanting scenery of that Valley, 
which the Persians so jastly called the Unequalled." 
But neither the coolness of its atmosphere, so 
Inxurious after toiling up those bare and burning 
‘mountains, —neither the splendour of the minarets 
and pagodas, that shone oat from the depth of its 


‘woods, nor the grottos, hermitages, and miraculous | 


fountains®, which make every spot of that region 
holy ground,—neither the countless waterfalls, 
‘that rush into the Valley from all those high and 


romantic monntsins that encircle it, nor the fair | i 


city on the Lake, whose houses, roofed with 
flowers, appeared at a distance like one vast and 
variegated parterre ;—not all these wonders and 
glories of the most lovely country under the sun 
could steal her heart for a minute from those sad 
thoughts, which but darkened, and grew bitterer 
every step she advanced. 


The gay pomps and processions that met her 
‘upon her entrance into the Valley, and the mag- 
nificence with which the roads all along were 
eeorated, did honour to the taste and gallantry of 
the young King. It was night when they ap- 
proached the city, and, for the last two miles, they 
had passed under arches, thrown from hedge to 
hedge, festooned with only those rarest roses from 
whieh the Attar Gul, more precious than gold, is 
distilled, and illuminated in rich and fancifal forms 
‘with Interns of the triple-coloured tortoise-chell 

of Pegut Sometimes, from a dark wood by the 
side of the road, a display of fire-works would 





bridegroom welcomed her ;— but she also felt how 
painful is the gratitude, which kindness from those 
we cannot love excites; and that their best blan= 
dishments come over the heart with all that chill~ 
ing and deadly sweetness, which we can fancy in 
the cold, odoriferous wind® that is to blow over 
this earth in the last days, 


‘The marriage was fixed for the morving after 
‘her arrival, when she was, for the first time, to 
‘be presented to the monarch in that Imperial 
Palace beyond the Jake, called the Shalimar. 
‘Though never before had a night of more wakeful 
and anxious thought been passed in the Happy 
Valley, yet, when she rose in the morning, aud 
her Ladies came around her, to assist in the ad- 
justment of the bridal ornaments, they thought 
they had never seen her look half so beautiful, 
‘What she had lost of the bloom and radiancy of 
‘her charms was more than made up by that intel- 


arth, which shelters the building from ine peat quay of 
fence comuuale 


tripleseotoured tor= 
(olses for the King’s Vivary. Of tbo siete of theve also lan 
torn aro made" — Piacent Ie Riane's Travels 

* For a escription of te ‘nrora Borealis ase appears co 























leetual expression, thst soul beaming forth from 
the eyes, which is worth all the rest of loveliness, 
‘When they had tinged her fingers with the Heuns 
Jeaf, and placed upon her brow a stall coronet of 
jewels, of the shape worn by the ancient Queens 
‘of Bucbaria, they flung over her head the rose- 
coloured bridal veil, and she proceeded to the 
‘barge thet was to convey her across the lake ;— 
first kissing, with » mournful look, the litte amulet 
of cornelian, which her futher at parting had hung 
bout her neck. 

* ‘The morning was as fresh and fair as the maid 
on whose nuptials it rose, and the shining lake 
all covered with boats, the minstrels playing upon 
the shores of the islands, and the crowded summer- 
hhouses on the green hills aroand, with shawls 
and banners waving from their roofs, presented 
such a picture of animated rejoicing, as only she 
‘who was the object of it all, did not feel with 
transport, ‘To Lauta Rooxu alone it was a 
melancholy pageant; nor could she have even 
‘borne to look upon the scene, were it not for a 
‘hope that, among the crowds around, she might 


‘once more perhaps catch a glimpse of Femamons, | 


So much was her imagination haunted by this 


thonght, that there was scarcely am islet or boat | 


she passed on the way, at which her heart did not | 
floter with the momentary at he was 
there. Happy, in her eyes, the humblest slave 
‘upon whom the light of his dear looks fell!—In 
the barge iinmediately after the princess sat Fan- 
HapxEN, with his silken curtains thrown widely 
‘apart, that all might have the benfit of fe | 


ons, and literature, and the copa woaied] 
‘ed therewith.” | 


‘They now had entered the eanal which leads from 
the Lake to the splendid domes and saloons of| 
the Shalimar, and went gliding on through ‘the | 
gardens that ascended from each bank, full of| 
flowering shrubs that made the air all perfume 5 
while from the middle of the canal rose jets of 
‘water, smuoth and unbroken, to such a dazzling 
height, that they stood like tall pillars of diamond 


1 On Mahommed Shaw's return to Koolburgn (the ompl- 
‘made « great festival, and mounted this 
pomp and magoiicence, calling it Firosch 

for Cerulean. 1 have beard som oli persons, who saw the 

‘Bhamenee, 


{three ir brendth ; made of ebony, covered vith plates of pore 





‘Bold, and set with precious stones of immense value, Every 


Of the happiness of the King and Queen of 
Brcharia, after such a begmning, th 














POLITICAL AND SATIRICAL POEMS, 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF MR, 
P—RC—V—L, 


Tn the dirge we sung o'er him no censure was 

‘Tinembitter’d and free did the tear-drop de- 
seend ; 

We forgot, in that hour, how the statesman had 
era, 

And weptfor the husband, the father, and friend. 


‘Oh, pron was the meed his integrity won, 
And gen'rous indeed were the tears that we shed, 
‘When, in grief, we forgot all the ill he had done, 
And, though wroag’d by him, living, bewail'd 
‘him, when dead, 


Even now, if one harsher emotion intrude, 
"Tis to wish he had chosen some lowlier state, 
‘Had known what he was—and, content to be good, 
‘Had ne'er, for our ruin, aspir'd t0 be great. 


So, loft throngh their own little orbit to move, 
His years might have roll'd inoffensive away ; 
His children might still have been bless’d with 

his love, 
And England would ne'er have been curs'd with 
his sway. 


| To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 


Sit 
‘Is order to explain the following Fragment, it is 
‘necessary (o refer your realers to a late florid de- 
‘the Pavilion at Brighton, in the apart- 
nts of which, we ure told, * Fos, The Chinese 
." is « principal ornament, 
Lam, Sir, yours, &c. 


AND HUM, THE TWO BIRDS OF 





In that Palace or China-shop (Brighton, which ie 
it?) 

‘Where Foam had just come to pay Host a short 
visit, — 

Near akin are these Birds, though they differ in 
nation 

(The brood of the Hons is as old as creation) ; 

Both, full-craw'd Legitimates— both, birds of prey, 

Both, cackling and ravenous creatures, half way 

*Twixt the goose and the vulture, like Lord 


C—sr—$an. 
While Fw deals in Mandarins, Bonzes, Bohea, 
oes, Bab, 008, Pye |3Gis Se aera 


Se ep itty ha when Fe i i 

The ae od that road. Ciloacyerthcapia 
Brighton, 

‘The lanterns, and dragons, and things round the 


dome 
Were s0 like what he left, 


“God,” says Fua, 
“Pm at home. — 
And when, turning, he saw Bishop I——r, 
“ Zooks, it is,” 


Quoth the Bird, *Yes—I know him—a Bonze, 
by his phyz— 

* And that jolly old idol he Kneels to s0 low 

“Can be none bat our round-about godhead, fat 
Fo!" 

Tr chane’d at this moment, the’ Episcopal Prig. 

‘Was imploring the P—er to dispense with his 
wig,! 

beta Bird, overbearing, flew high o'er his 
ead, 

And some Tourr-like marks of his patronage shed, 

‘Which so dimm’d the poor Dundy’s idolatrous eye, 

‘That, while Fuw cried *Oh Fo!" all the eonrt 
eried “Oh fie!” 


But, a truce to digression ;—these Birds of a 
feather 


Thus talk'd, tother night, on State matters t0- 
gether ; 


ot 
Allowed to wear his own hal, whenever he might be elevate 
to. Bishopric by ble Rt H——ss. 











(The P —x jost in bed, or about to depart for't, 
His legs full of gout, and bis arms fall of 


H—arr—n,) 

“Tsay, Hom,” says Fom—Fom, of course, spoke 
Chinese, 

But, bless you, that's nothing— at Brighton one 
sees 


Foreign lingoes and Bishops translated with esse — 
“Tsay, Hom, how fares it with Royalty now? 
Is it up? is it prime? is it spomy—or how 2" 
(The Bird had just taken a flash-man's degree 
Under B—nx—m—nx, Y—ru, and young 
‘Master I—r) 
* As for us in Pekin "——here, a devil of a din 
From the bed-ebamber eame, where that long 


Mandarin, 
C—stl—gh (whom Pom calls the Confucius of 
Prose), 
‘Was rehearsing a speech upon Europe's repose 
‘To the deep, double bass of the fat Idol's nose. 


(Nola bene—his Lordship and L—v—nr—e 


come, 

Tn collateral lines, from the old Mother Hunt, 

C—sm—on a Huw-bg—L—v—ar—r a 
‘Hom-dram.) 

Pea ioecah secon basxrdy oxi rokrd > poe ae, 

Saddled Hum in a harry, and, whip, spur, away, 

‘Through the regions of air, like a Snip on his 


hobby, 
‘Never paus'd, till he lighted in St. Stephen's lobby. 
cP cee 


( eet . 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF SH—R—D—N. 
‘Fluclpbos placuie vela!— Hora, 


‘Yes, grief will have way—but the fast falling tear 
Shall be mingled with deep execrations on those, 
‘Who could bask in that Spirit’s meridian career, 
And yet leave it thus lonely and dark at its 
close : 


Whose vanity flew round him, only while fed 
By the odour his fame in its summertime 
gave ;— 
‘Whose vanity now, with quick scont for the dead, 
‘Like the Ghole of the East, comes to feed at his 
grave. 


‘Oh! it sickens the heart to see bosoms s0 hollow, 
‘And spirits so mean in the great and high-born ; 





Qik wa gin 8 ay lon 
relics of him who died —friendless and lorn! 


Hox peed Oe ee Se eee 
Of one, whom they shunn’d 
sorrow :— 
How bailiffs may seize his last blanket, to-day, — 
Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to 
morrow! 


And Thou, too, whose life, a sick epicnre’s dream, 
Incoherent and gross, even grosser had pass'd, 
‘Were it not for that cordial and soul-giving 


beam, 
Which his friendship and wit o'er thy nothing 


ness east ;— 
‘No, not for tne wealth of the land, that supplies 
thee 


‘With millions to heap 


Would I suffer what—ev'n in the heart that thou 
hast — 
All mean as it is—must have consciously 
burn'd, 
‘When the pittance, which shame had wrang from 
‘thee at last, 
And which found all his wants at an end,was 
return’ ;! 


“Was this then the fate,"—futare ages will say, 
‘When some names shall live! 
Whea Truth will be heard, 
a day 
Be forgotten 2s fools, or remember'(l as worse;— 


“ Was this then the fate of that 
he pride of the palace, the 
dramatist, —mi 


Per hete 
reer 


so in ae . 
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“ Whose humour, as gay ax the fire-By’s light, 
* Play'd round every subject, and shone as it 


re 
Whose wit, in the combat, us gentle as bright, 
“ Ne'ercarrieda heart-stain away on its blade;— 


“ Whose eloquence — bright'ning whateverittried, 
“Whether reason or fancy, the gsy or the 


grave,— 
“ Was as rapid, as deep, and as brilliant a tide, 
As ever bore Freedom aloft on its wave !" 


‘Yes —such wastheman, and so wretched hiefate ;— 

And thas, sooner or later, shall all have to grieve, 

‘Who waste their morn’s dew in the beams of the 
Great, 

And expect "twill return to refresh them at eve, 

In the woods of the North there are inseets that 
prey 

On the brain of the elk till his very last sigh ;? 


Ob, Genius! thy patrons, more cruel thaa they, 
Fete on thy Uni andthe leave dee to 
lie! 





EPISTLE 
eom 
‘TOM CRIB TO BIG BEN? 
CONCERNING SOME FOUL LAY EY A LATE THANAACTION? 


“ Abl, mio Bas !"— Merastasios 
Wutkr! Bex, my old hero, is this your renown ? 


Is thiethe new go? —kick aman when he'sdown ! 
‘When the foe has knock’d under, to tread on him 


then— 
By the fist of my father, I blush for thee, Bex! 
* Foul! foul !” all the lads of the Fancy exclaim— 


flame— 
Motxwevx—ay, even Bracky? cries 
™ shame 1" 
| Saturalists bave observed that, upon dissecting an elk, 
‘Mere war found in its head some Jarge Mies, with its brain 





‘Time was, when Jonw Butt little difference 


spied 
"Twixt the foe athis fect, andthe friend at his wide: 
‘Whea he found (such his humour in fighting: and 


eating) 
His foo, like his beef-stenk, the sweeter for beating. 
But this ae Master Bry, of your curst foreign 


Your ht wes ingumbgl a 


Your Negacoe Cergeea eae Devil knows 
what— 

(One swig of Blue Ruin is worth the whole lot!) 

as ek sal ese Ca eyes, what a 


Merced trot ee reels of them 
good !) 
‘Which have spoilt you, till hardly a drop, my old 


Of pare English claret is left in your corpus s 
‘And (as Jnat says) the only one trick, good or bad, 
Of the Fancy you're up to, is flbbing, may Tad, 
Henceit comes— Boxtana,disgraceto thy page! — 
Having floor'd, by good luck, the first swell of the 


age, 

Having conquer'd the prime one, that milld us all 
round, 

You kick’d him, old Bux, as he gasp'd on the 
ground! 

‘Ay —just at the time to show spank, if you'd got 


any — 
Kick’d him, and jaw'd him, and Jagd? him to 
Botany! 

Oh, shade of the Cheesemonger!® you, who, alas, 
Doubled yp, by the dozen, those Moanseers in Hass, 
On that greatday of milling, when blood lay in lakes, 
‘When Kings held the bottle,and Europethe stakes, 
Look down upon Bex—see him, denghill all o'er, 
Tnsalt the fall'n foe, that can harm him no more! 
Out, cowardly spocney?—again and again, 

By the fist of my father, U blush for thee, Bex: 
"To show the white feather is many men’s doom, 
Bot, whatoof onefeather?—Bu shows a wiele Plume, 


Jackion, who, its well known, Keeps the most learned eam= 
pany going. 
Name and slehnames of eulabrated pages ath 


yom, ¥ Transported. 
© 4 Life Cusrdiman, one of the Fancy, who distingulshed 
| himself, and was killed fo the memorable set-to at Waterloo. 
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a Tage! dlla Manders ricedonn cha mon persona matcherth tm i lee pt San Ae ea 
yestimento. — CusmioLio¥a. 


‘malgrado 1 suo trav 


PREFACE. 


In what manner the following Epistles came into 
my hands, it is not necessary for the public to 
know. It will be seon by Mr. Fupcr's Second 
Letter, that he is one of those gentlemen whose 
Secret Services in Ireland, under the mild ministry 
of my Lord C—an, have been so amply and 
eratefully remunerated. Like his friend and as- 
soviate, Tuomas Revxouos, Esq., he had retired 
upon the reward of his honest industry ; but has 
Iately been induced to appear again in active life, 
and superintend the training of that Delatorian 
Cohort, which Lord 8—pa—rn, in his wisdom 
and benevolence, has organized. 
Whether Mr. Fuvex, himself, 


thought, might give offence to certain well-mean- 
ing persons, the manuseript was sent back to 
Paris for his revision, and had not returned when 
the Inst sheet was put to press. 

Tt will not, I hope, be thought presumptuous, if 
1 take this opportunity of complaining of a very 
serious injustice I have suffered from the public. 
Dr. Krwa wrote a treatise to prove that BuNTLay 
“was not the author of his own book,” and a 
similar absurdity has been asserted of me, in 
almost all the best-informed literary circles, With 
the name of the real author staring them in the 
fuce, they have yet persisted in attributing my 
‘works to other people ; and the fume of the Two- 
penny Post-Bag—such as it is — having hovered 


| doubtfally over various persons, hns at last settled 


Tean only add, that if any lady or gentleman, 
curious in such matters, will take the trouble of 
calling at my lodgings, 245. Pivcadilly, I shall 
have the honour of assuring them, & proprié per~ 
send, that Iam —his, or her, 

Very obedient 
‘And very humble Servant, 
‘THOMAS BROWN, THE YOUNGER 
Aprit 171818, 


‘THE FUDGE FAMILY IN PARIS. 


LETTER L 


FROM MISS RIDE FUDGE TO M588 DOROTET— 
OF CLONKILTY, IN IRELAND. 


Ante 
Dean Dox, while the tails of our horses an 
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No adventure, no sentiment, fur as we've come, 
Botthe corn-fields and trees quite asdull asathome ; 
‘And but for the post-boy, his boots and his queue, 
Tight just as well be at Clonkilty with you! 
Tn vain, at Desserw’s, did I take from my trank 
‘That divine fellow, Srenxe, and fall reading “The 
Monk ;” 

In vain did I think of his charming Dead Ass, 
And remember the crust and the wallet — alas! 
‘No monks can be had now for love or for money, 
(AU owing, Pa says, to that infidel Boxry ;) 
And, though one little Neddy we saw in our drive 
Out of classical Nampont, the beast was alive ! 


By the by, though, at Calais, Papa had a touch 
‘Of romance on the pier, which affected me much. 
At the sight of that spot, where our darling Drx- 


wor 

Set the first of his own dear legitimate fect, ! 

Modettd out so exactly, and—God bless themark! 

"Tis a foot, Dolly, worthy so Grand a Monarque), 

He exclaim'd, “Ob, mon Roi!” and, with tear- 
dropping eye, 

Stood to gaze on the spot—while some Jacobin, 


nigh, 

Mutier‘d out with a shrag, (what an insolent thing!) 
% Ma foi, he be right — ‘tis de Englishman's King 5 
‘And dat gros pied de cochon — begar, me vil say 

Dat de foot look mosh better, if tarn’d toder way.” 
‘There's the pillar, too—Lord! Uhad nearly forgot— 
‘What a charming idea! —rais'd close to the spot ; 
‘The mode being now, (as you've heard, I suppose,) 
To build tombs over legs ?, and raise pillars to toes, 
















‘This is all that's occurr’d sentimental as yet 

‘Except, indeed, somelittle flow'r-nymphs we've met, 

‘Who disturb one’s romance with pecuniary views, 

Flinging flow'rs in your path, and then — bawling 
for sous! 


And some picturesque beggars, whose multitudes 
‘seem 
‘To recall the good days of the ancien régime, 


All as ragged and brisk, you'll be happy to learn, 
And as thin as they were in the time of dear 
-— STERNE. 





Sees ue canoe 


the landing of Louis le Désiré from 
‘of his foot ix marked out on the pler 





A thing, you knew, whisker, great sosed aod 


‘dy 
Like an hour-glass, exceedingly small in the waist: 
Quite a new sort of creatures, unknown yet to 


scholars, 

‘With heads, so immovably stuck in shirt-collars, 

‘That seats, like our music-stools, coon must be 
found 


them, 
‘To twirl, when the creatures may wish to look 
round them, 
In short, dear, “n Dandy “describes what I mean, 
And Bon's far the best of the genus I've seen = 
An improving young man, fond of learning, axm- 
bitious, 


And goes now to Paris to stady French dishes, 
‘Whose names—think, how quick! he already 
knows pat, 

A la braise, petits pétés, and — what d'ye call that 
‘Phey inflict on potatoes ?— oh! maitre dhdtel — 
Tassure you, dear Donny, he knows them as well 
As if nothing else all his life he had ent, 
‘Though « bit of them Bounr has never touch’d yet; 
Bat just knows the names of French dishes and 


cooks, 
As dear Pa knows the titles of anthors and books. 


AstoPa, what d’ye think #—mind, it'sallentrenous, 

But youkuow, love, Inever keep secrets from you— 

‘Why, he's writing a book— what ! a tale? m ro- 
mance? 

No, ye Gods, would it were ! — but his ‘Travels in 


“At the special desire (he let out tother day) 

Of hisgreatfriend and patron, my Lord C-sr4-n-o1, 
‘Who ssid, “My dear Funcx” — I forget the 

exact words, 

And, it’s strange, no oneever remembersiny Lord's; 
But twas something to say that, as all must allow 
A good orthodox work is much wanting just now, 
‘To expound to the world the new—thingummic— 


Tisnce, 
And prove to mankind that theirrightsare but folly, 
‘Their freedom a joke, (which it i, you know, 


Dowty) 
“There's none,” said his Lordship, it J may be 
judge, 
‘Half so fit for this great undertaking as Fempar!" 
‘The matter's soon settled — Pa flies to the Row 
(The first stage your tourists now usually go), 


$e Cae emi sa eine ie to 


‘opposite 
 Chegit La jambe do, Ae. Ke, 








bbe 
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Settles all for his quarto—advertisements, praises— 
Starts post from the door, with his tablets—French 


phrases — 
* Seorrs Vist” ofcourse —In short evrything 


An anthor ean want, except words and ideas :— 
And, lo! the first thing, in the spring of the year, 
Is Pur, Foor at the front ofa Quarto, my dear! 


But, bless me, my paper's near ont, so Pa etter 

‘Draw fast to a close:—this exceeding long letter 
‘You owe to a déjeiiner & la. 

Which Bonny would have, and is hardat it yet— 
‘What's next? oh, the tutor, the last of the party, 

‘Young Cowson:—they say he’sso like Bonaranre, 
His nose and his chin—which Papa rather 

dreads, 
“taeda you know, are suppressing all 


That rete ay nd he aoe ba 
their honow 
May think, in thelr fright; of suppresing poor 


Connor's ? 
Au reste (as we say), the young lad’s well enough, 


1 emahe teats al 


EReist coi o are) by Oareer epee 
(Though of royal descent by je 

And for charity made private | ‘Bon 
Entre nous, too, « Papist —how lib’ral of Pa! 


And my début in Paris, I blush to thir 
‘Must now, Dour, be made ina hi 
But Paris, dear Paris!—oh, 


1 Accelebrated mantua-raaker fn Pari. 
4 This excellent imitation of the noble Lord's style shows 
how deeply Me. Fuge mat bare wed hie erent orga. 


scribing some hypocritical prelenier 
Yat hand i Ba rschspocet Mea rca? 





LETTER I, 


PROM PHIL. FUDGE, ESQ. TO THE LORD VISCOUNT 
cron, 


Parte 
Ar length, my Lord, I have the bliss 
Fpclialigenn — 
“ Demoraliz’a” 
‘Where by plobolaae Sow na SONY 
‘The throne was turn’d quite topsy-turvy, 
And Kingship, tumbled from its seat, 
“ Stood prostrate” at the people's feet ; 
‘Where (still to use your Lordship’s tropes) 
The level of obedience 
‘Upward and downward, as the stream 
(Of lydra faction kicks the beam !? 
‘Where the poor Palace changes masters 
Quicker than a snake its skin, 
And Lowrs ie roll’d out on eastors, 
While Boszy’s borne on shoulders in:— 
But where, in every change, n0 doubt, 
One 


‘The Ministers still keep their places, 


‘Flow of, dear Viseount C——ou, 

T've thought of thee upon the way, 

As in my job (what place could be 

‘More apt to wake a thought of thee )— — 
Or, oftener far, when gravely sitting 
‘Upon my dicky, (as is fitting 

For him who writes a Tour, that he 

‘May more of men and manners see,) 

vs tonsht of Sasa Sa 
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‘Mid all the tributes to thy fame, 80 time is left to Emperor Saxpy 
‘There's one thou should’st be chiefly pleas'd at— | To be half Cwsar and half Dandy ; 
‘That Ireland gives her snuff thy name, ‘And G—ar the R—o— (who'd forget 
And C——ou's the thing now sneex'd at! | That doughtiest chieftain of the set?) 
Bath wherewithal for trinkets new, 
But hold, my pen !—a truce to praising— For dragons, after Chinese models, 
‘Though ev'n your Lordship will allow And chambers where Duke Ho and Soo, 
‘The theme's temptations are amazing ; Might come and nine times knock their 
But time and ink run short, and now, nodes !— 
All this my Quarto ‘ll prove—much more 
‘Than Quarto ever prov'd before : 
1 mast embark into the feature In reas'ning with the Post Tl vie, 
. On which this letter chiefly hinges;)—! ‘My facts the Courier shall supply, 
‘My Book, the Book that is to prove— My jokes V—ss—1, Pur my sense, 
‘And will, (so help ye Sprites above, ‘And thou, sweet Lord, my eloquence ! 
‘That sit on elonds, as grave as jadges, 
‘Watching the labours of the Fupcxs !) ‘My Journal, penn’d by fits and starts, 
Will prove that all the world, at present, ‘On Brnpr's back or Bonny's shoulder, 
Is ina state extremely pleasant ; (My son, my Lord, a youth of parts, 
‘That Burope—thanks to royal swords ‘Who Jongs to be a small place-holder,) 
And bay’nets, and the Duke commanding— | Is—thongh J say’t, that shouldn't say — 
EAA i is the Lonsy Extremely good ; and, by the way, 
One exteact from it—only one— 
‘To show its spirit, and I've done. 
© Jul. thirty-first.— Went, after snack, 
“To the Cathedral of St. Denny ; 
‘There standeth many » Royal crony, “ Sigh'd o'er the Kings of ages back, 
For fear the chabby, tott'ring thing  And—gave the old Coneierge a penny. 
Should fall, if left there loney-poney ;— “ (Men. —Must see Rheims, much fam'd, ‘tis seid, 





‘That England, too, the more her debts, “ For making Kings and gingerbread.) 

* Was shown the tomb where lay, so stately, 
* A little Bourbon, buried lately, 
“Thrice high and puissant, we were told, 
“Though only twenty-four hours old > 
© Hear this, thought I, ye Jacobine : 





Ye Bardetts, tremble in your skins ! 
* If Royalty, butag’d a day, 
While Saxony's as plen'd as Punch, “ Can boast such high and puissant sway, 
And Norway * on a bed of roses!” © What impious hand its pow'r would fix, 


Rall fledg'd and wigg’d® at fifty-six!” 


‘The argument’s quite new, you see, 
And proves exactly Q.E,D, 
So now, with duty to the R—-o—r, 


Tam, dear Lord, 
‘Your most obedient, 
PR 
) Verbatin trom. one of the noble Viscount’s Speeches— | 4 reves hax 
‘Sir, Uevoat embark into the feature’on which (hs “ee eon onion, Odyon 8. 
hinges." 


4 80 deveribed on the coffin: “\tedshaute at pulisants 
‘rineeese, agée dun jour.” 
There Ita (ulvest apd breadth fa this portrait of Mayslky, 
reseinds 
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Hotel Breteuil, Rue Rivoli. 
‘Neat lodgings—rather dear for me ; 

Bat Broby said she thought ‘twould look 
Gentecler thos to date my Book ; 

And Bropr's right—besides, it curries 
Some favour with our friends at Munnay’s, 
‘Who scora what any man can say, 

‘That dates from Rue St.-Honoré | 


LETTER TL 
FROM MR, BOB FUDGE TO RICHARD ——, mq. 
es | ee a rae oe 
You Lngie thd Gredk, et thee aking Ice 


feeding ; 
‘And this is th plac for it, Drcx, you dog, 


Of all places on earth — the head-quarters of Prog! | 


Talk of Engiand—ber fumid Magna Charts, T 
swear, is 

A humbag, a flam, to the Carte? at old Véav' 

And as for your Jarios—weho would not set 


or that, | [strat to the oli! Café Hardy, 


tried too, Aes 
But, though somewhat imperial in pannch, | 


“twouldn't do:— 
' Seo the Quarterly Review for May, 1816, where Mr. 
wuso Te accoaed of having written hls boc "fn back 


} "The Bil of Fare.— Véry, a well-known Restaurateur, 
2 Mr: lib allades partiularly, I presume, to the mous 


| * ‘The mirror to nature" —so 


‘He improv‘d, indeed, much in this point, when he 
wed, 
‘But he ne'er grew right royally fat én the hood. 


Dicx, Drex, what a place is this Paris !—Iut 
stay— 

As my raptares may bore you, Ill just sketch a 
Daye 

As wo pass it, myself and some comrades I've got, 

All thorough-bred Gnostict, who know what is 
what, 


‘Aer dren tne SEE Ce ees 


calgne, 
‘That Elysium of all that is friond anil nice, 
‘Where for hail they have Gon-2ons, and elaret for 


Tain, 
‘And the skaiters in winter show Off on cream 
ice; 
‘Whore so ready all nature its cookery 
‘essront oc peasae grep 
Little birds fly about with the true pheasant taint, 
And the geese are all born with a liver complaizt!* 
I rise—put on neck-cloth—stiff, tight, asean be— 
For a tad who goes into the world, Dick, like me, 
Should have his neck tied up, you know—ther’s 
no doubt of it— 
Almost as tight as some lads who go out of 
‘With whiskers well oil'd, and with boots that 


“hold up 
you could sap 
Of she esther oN Sat ttt 


On te or, who suffers, a iy 

With head bridled prepreiar= 

And stays—devil's in tcc n= . 
feeder, 


Beats the field at a dgjetiner @ la 

‘There, Dick, what a breakfast! oh, not like your 

Ora tie in England, your curst tea ani 
toast 5 





he foie grat, of which suck renowned 
‘bourg and Toulouse, 


Jury Dégustateur, which used to assemble at the Hotel of Bt. | eos 


Grimod de ta Reyalire, and of which this modera Arches- 
tratus has given an account in hls Almansch des Gourmand, 


‘and gowrmandite 2 oa 
ta datums vsndns tuted catego 2 oon on ert 
Jet alouettes tombent toutes roties, “Du Latin, coquére.”. 


Duchot, 
3 "The process by which the liver of the anfortunate goose 
te enlarged, In order to produce that richest of all dalaties, 
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But a side-board, you dog, where one’s eye roves 


about, 
Likes Turk’s in the Haram, and thence singles out 
‘One paté of larks, just to tune up the throat, 
‘One's ssnall limbs of chickens, done ex pupitlote, 
‘One's erudite entlets, drest all ways but plain, 
Or one's kidneys—imagine, Diox—done with 
! 


champagne 
‘Then, some glasses of Beaune, to dilate—or, may- 


hap, 
Chanbertin', which you know's the pet tipple of 
Nay, 
And which Dad, by the by, that legitimate stickler, 
‘Mach seruples to taste, but Pm not so partie"lar— 
‘Your coffee comes next, by prescription : and then, 
Dien, 's 
‘The coffee's ne‘er-fuiling and: glorious 
(CEE books had but such,my old Grecian, depend on't, 
Td swallow ev'n W—rx—ns’, for sake of the end 
on't,) 
A neat glass of parfait-amour, which one sips 
Just as if bottled velvet? tipp'd over one’s lips. 
This repast being ended, and paid for—Chow odd! 
‘Till s man’s us’d to paying, there's something 60 
queer in't!)— 
‘The sun now well out, and the girls all abroad, 
‘And the world enough air'd for us, Nobs, to 


‘The turn-outs, we meet—what a nation of quizzes! 
Here todilles along some old figure of fun, 

With a coat you might date Anno Domini 1. 

A |ac’d hat, worsted stockings, and — noble oldsoul! 
A fine ribbon and cross in his best button-hole ; 
Just such as our Pk—cr, who nor reason nor fan 


dreads, 
Inflicts, without ev'n a court-martial, on handreds.3 
Here trips a grisette, with a fond, roguish eye, 
ep accenebe Ss hee riety os 7) 
And there an old demoiselle, almost 
Tamoih ashes ns ton of ha Frode. 


Anacreontics of Peter Proneius, in which he calls 


Bony, Siem Soave, 


_ The fitlowing passage from one of these Anacreuntics will, 
| Awe no doubt be grsiying tol tree Thee 


‘There goes a French Dandy—ah, Drex ! unlike 


‘some ones 

‘We've sven about Warrs’s—the Mounseers are 
but rum ones; 

Such hats! —fit for monkeys—T'd back Mrs. Dna~ 


Pen 

‘To cat neater weather-boands out of brown paper : 

And coats —how I wish, if it wouldn't distress ‘em, 

They'd club for old Br—mx—t, from Calais, to 
ress ‘em! 

‘The collar sticks out from the neck such a space, 

‘That you'd swear ’twas the plan of this head~ 


Jepping nation, 
‘To leave there behind them a snug little place 
‘For the head to drop into, of decapitation, 
In short, what with mountebanks, counts, and fri~ 


seurs, 
‘Some mummers by trade, and the rest amateurs— 
‘What with captains in new jockey-boots and silk 


breeches, 
Old dustmen with swinging great opera-hats, 
And shoeblacks reclining by statnes in niches, 
‘There never was seen such a race of Jack 
Sprats ! 


From the Boulevards—but hearken!—yes—as 
Tm a sinner, 

‘The clock is just striking the half-hour to dinner: 

So no more at present —short time for ndoruing— 

‘My Day must be finish’d some other fine morn- 


ing. 
Now, hey for old Bravvrisrnns’* larder, my boy! 
And, once there, if the Goddess of Beauty and Joy 
Were to write “Come and kiss me, dear Bou!” 


Ta not budge— 
Not a step, Diox. as sure as my name is 
R. Foner. 
Ye, et Habe, ever youn, 























LETTER IV. 
‘YHOM PHELDE conxon 10 —. 


* Rervey !"—no, never, while the with'ring hand 
OF bigot power is on that hapless land ; 

While, for the faith my fathers held to God, 

Ev'n in the fields where free those fathers trod, 
Tam proscrib’d, and—like the spot left bare 

In Tsraef's halls, to tell the proud and fair 
‘Amidst their mirth, that Slay'ry had been there—! 
On all Elove, home, parents, friends, T trace 
‘The mournful mark of bondage and disgrace | 
‘No!—let them stay, who in their country’s pangs 
See nought but food for factions and harangues ; 
‘Who yearly knee! before their masters’ doors, 
‘And hawk their wrongs, as beguars do their sores; 
Bill Tet your* + . 


Still pee and fer, ill who can !— bat J, 
Who durst not hope, and cannot bear, must Sy. 


But whither? —every where the scourge pursues — 
‘Turn where he will, the wretched wand’rer views, 
In the bright, broken hopes of all his race, 
‘Countless reflections of the’ Oppressor’s fice. 
Every where gallant hearts, snd spirits trae, 
peeves yetins BA he Sad rh 
While E—gl—4, every where —the general foe 

Of Truth and Freedom, wheresoe’er they glow— 
Ts first, when tyrants strike, to aid the blow. 


Ob, E—gl—d! could such poor revenge atone 
Por wrongs, that well might claim the deadliest one; 
Were it a vengeance, sweet enough to sate 

. thy intolerant hate, 


Could this content him, every lip he meets 


Pronoune’d, but he doth banquet om thy shame; 
Hears maledictions ring from every side 

Upon that grasping power, that selfish 

Which vannts its own, and scorns all rights beside; 
‘That low and desp'rate envy, which to blast 

A neighbour's blessings, risks the few thou hast ;— 


‘They used to leave = yard square of the wall of the 
house unplasteredon which they wrote tn arg ttrs ether 
‘the fore-mentioned verse of the Psalmist (* If | forget thee, O 
{Jerusalem Re.) or the words —" The memory afte deao- 
Iation.*"— Z20 of Sedona. 

+ Tare thought it prudent to omit some parte of Mr. 
Pholioy Connor's litter. He ‘an intemparato 





‘Promis'd good, 
Of hope, of freedom —but to drain her blood t 
If dus to hear thee branded be a bliss. 
‘That Vengeance loves, there's yet more sweet thas 
this, 


‘That ’twas sn Irish head, an Irish heart, 

‘Made thee the fall'n and tarnish'd thing thou art; 
‘That, as the centaur® gave the’ infected vest 

In which he died, to rack his conqu'ror’s breast, 
‘We sent thee C——cu;—as heaps of dead 
Have slain their slayers by the pest they spread, 
So hath our land breath'd ont, thy fume to dim, 
‘Thy strength to waste, and rot thee, soul and limb, 
Her worst infections all condene'd in im 


When wit the word hike of hat 
when 

‘Will that redeeming day shine out on men, 

‘That shall behold them rise, erect and free 


Blindly bow 
To the vile pagod things, that o'er her brow, 
Like him of Jagheraaut, drive trampling: now s 
‘Nor Conquest dare to desolate God’s earth; 
Nor drunken Vict'ry, with a Nero's mirth, 


| Those bright, those sole Legitimates of Heaven 


|| When will this be ?—or, ob! is it, in truth, 
‘Teems for his vengeance with euch poisonous 


“Twist sleep and waking, sees such 
‘And must the hope, as vain as it is bright, 


|| Be all resign'd ?—and are they onily right, 


‘Who say this world of thinking souls was male 
To be by Kings partition’d, track’d, and weight 
In scales that, ever sinee the world 

Have counted millions but as dust to cae? 
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“Are they the only wise, who laugh to scorn 
The rights, the freslom to which man was bora? 
= * 
. 

‘Why pro oie. ons beyhato woof jot 
Bless, while he reigns, the minion of the hour 
‘Worship each would-be God, that o'er them moves, 
‘And take the thund’ring of his brass for Jove’s! 
If this be wisdom, then farewell, my books, 
Farewell, ye shrines of old, ye classic brooks, 
‘Which fed my soal with currents, pure and fair, 
Of living Trath, that now must stagnate there — 
Instead of themes that touch the lyre with light, 
Instead of Greece, and her immortal fight 
For Liberty, which once awak'd my strings, 
‘Welcome the Grand Conspiracy of Kings, 
‘The High Legitimates, the Holy Band, 
‘Who, bolier ev'n than He of Sparta’s land, 
Against whole millions, panting to be free, 
‘Wouli guard the pass of right-line tyranny, 
Tnstead of him, the’ Athenian bard, whose blade 
Had stood the onset which his pen portray’ 
Welcome * Le 

oP Se eee 
‘And, “stead of Antsrtpes—woe the day 
Such naines should mingle !—welcome C——gh! 


Here break we off, at this unhallow'd name, 

Like priests of old, when words ill-omen'd eame. 

‘My nest shall tell thee, bitterly shall tell 

Thooghistht * * * ¢ 
an 

Thoughts that — could patience hold —"twere 

wiser far 
To Jeave still hid and burning where they are. 














LETTER Y. 
now wise BrDpY FUDGE To 3188 DoNoTHY —. 
Waar a time since I wrote!—I'm a sad, naughty 
inl — 

Tor, though, like u tee-totum, I'm all in a twirl;— 
‘Yet ev'n (as you wittily say) a tee-totum: 
‘Between all its twirls gives a letter to note ‘em. 
eseatners Cams oie = cartons theory toms 





But, Lord, such a place! and thea, Douix, my 
Aresses, 
My gowns, $0 divine !—there's no language ex- 


Presses, 
Except just the fio words“auperbe;”\“ magnifique,” 
The of that which Thad home last week! 
It is call’d—I forget—a fa—something which 
sounded. 
Like alicampane—but, in truth, I'm confounded 
‘And bother’d, my dear, 'twixt that troublesome 
"es 


boy’ 
@on's) cookery language, and Madame 1: Roy's: 
‘What with fillets of roses, and fillets of veal, 
‘Things garai with lace, and things garné with eel, 
‘Oue’s hair and one's cutlets both en 

And a thousand more things 1 shall ne'er have by 


Tote, 

1 can scarce tell the diffrence, atleast as to phrase, 

Between beef d la Payché and curls d la braive,— 

But, in short, dear, I'm trick’d out quite A Ja 
Francaise, 

With my bonnet —so beautiful!—high up and 
poking, 

Like things that are put to keep chimnies from 
smoking. 


Where shall I begin with the endless delights 
Of this Eden of milliners, monkies, and sights— 
‘This dear busy place, where there's nothing trans= 
acting 
But dressing and dinnering, dancing and acting ? 
Imprimis, the Opera—mercy, my ears! 
Brother Bosuy’s remark, other night, was a 
‘true cne;— 
“This must be the music,” said he, “of the spears, 
“ For I'm curst if each note of it doesn’t run 
through one !" 
Pa says (and you know, love, his Book's to make 
out es 


*Twas the Jacobins brought ev'ry mischief about) 
‘That this passion for roaring has come in of late, 
Since the rabble all tried for a voice in the State. — 
‘What a frightful idea, one's mind to o'erwhelm! 
‘What a chorus, dear Dousy, would soon be let 
loose of it, 
Uf, when of age, every man in the realm 
‘ad a voiee like old Lais®, and chose to make 
use of itt 


‘Tow’ trim tterarum homo 
‘Me vituperas* Fu. 
PLAUFUY, duludar. Act. il, Seene 4. 


2 ‘The oldest, most celcbrated, and most volay of the slagece 
at the French Opers. 


Dian ert tty he le 
Fa bn made ae fa he 














‘No—never was known in this riotous sphere 
‘Such breach of the peace as their singing, my dear, 
So bad too, you'd sweur that the God of both arts, 
Of Masic and Physic, had taken a frolic 
For sctting a loud fit of asthma in parts, 
And composing u fine rumbling base toa cholic! 


Bot, the dancing —ak! parles-moi, Douty, da ga— 

‘There, indeed, is a trent that charms all but Papa. 

Sach beauty—such grace—oh ye sylpha of ro- 
amance ! 


Fly, fy to Trranra, and usk her if she has 
One light-footed nymph in her train, that ean dance 

Like divine Broorrryt and sweet Fawny Bust 
Faxxy Bras in Frona—dear ereatare!— you'd 


swear, 
‘When her delicate feet in the dance twinkle 


roand, 
‘That her steps are of light, that her home is the air, 
‘And she only par complaisance wouches the 


ground, 
And whea Broorrmxt in Psvcnsi dishevels 
‘Her black flowing hair, and by demons is driven, 
Ob! who does not envy those rude little devils, 
‘That hold her and hug her, and keep her from 
heaven? 
‘Then, the music—so soflly its cadences die, 
So divinely —oh, Dour ! between you and I, 
I's as well for my peace that there's nobody nigh 
‘To make love to me then—you've # soul, and can 


judge 
What a crisis ‘twould be for 3 
Fovex! 


The next led (which Bota 


‘When here one beholds, so correctly and ri 

‘The Testament turn'd into melo-drames night; 
‘And, doubtless, so fond they're of scriptural facts, 
‘They will soon get the Pentateuch up in five acts, 


sci, Toire ele Pore O-Martin, which wae bu 
the Opera 


{In the play-bilt of one of Unese sacred melowdrames at 
‘Vienna, we find * The Volee of G—A, by M, Sehwnrte.” 

2A piece vory popular last your, called “* Daniel, ou La 
Fosse aux Lions." ‘The following scene will give aa Wea of 





Prophet, 
Tn very thin clothing, amd but little af it ;— 
‘Here Bécrasp’, whoshines in this 
As the lovely Suzaxwa, without evn a relic 


All the exquisite places we're at, day and night; 
jot valley on ee 
‘Just to bear one delightfal adventare 
Last night, at the Beanjon', a place where—I 
‘fits charms I can paint—there are cars, that setout 
From a lighted pavilion, high up in the air, 
And rattle you down Dout— you 

where. 
Thame vib ied tt 


This delightfully dangerous 
‘Some cavalier asks, with humility, whether 
‘You'll venture down with him— you smile—'tis 


Raleateertehisil 
The ays ot me rn a 


, soft, 
‘As Hyznas in love may be fancied to look, ot 
‘A something between ABELARD. 

Up he came, Doxt, to me, and, uaeov ring bis 
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“Ab my dear—if Matmselle vil be so very 
geod — 

Just for von littel course" —though T scarce un- 
derstood 


‘Whathe wish'd meto do, I said, thank him, Twould. 
Off we set—and, though faith, dear, I hardly 
knew whether 1. 

‘My head or my heels were the uppermost then, 
Por "twas like heav'n and earth, Doxty, coming 


together — 

Yet, spite of the danger, we dar‘d it again. 
And oh! as T gax'd on the features and air 

Of the man, who for me all this peril defied, 
Leonld faney almost he and I were a pair 

Of unhappy young lovers, who thus, side by side, 
Were taking, instead of rope, pistol, or dagger, a 
‘Desperate dash down the falls of Niagara ! 


‘This achiev, through the gardens! we saunter’d 
about, 


Saw the fire-works, exslaim'd “ magnifique!” 
at cach cracker, 
And, when ‘twas all o'er, the dear man saw us out 
With the air I will say, of a Prince, to our 
fiaere. 


Now, hear me— this stranger—it may be mere 
folly — 

But who do you think we all think it is, Dolly ? 

Why, bless you, no less than the great King of 
Prussia, 


‘Who's here now incog.*—he, who made such a 
fuss, you 
Remember, in London, with Buvemen and Pra- 


ore, 

‘When Sax was near kissing old Buvcuen's cra- 
vat off | 

Pa says he's come here to look after his money, 

(Not taking things now as he usid under Bower,) 

‘Which suits with our friend, for Bon saw him, he 


swore, 
‘Looking sharp to the silver receiv'd xt the door, 

Besides, too, they say that his grief for his Queen 
Which was plain in this sweet fellows face to be 


eon) 
: such o atimalant dose as this car is, 
Ud three times a day with young ladies in 


ate ube athe garden three ob (at 
_contratteront par Tebéne ds lea te 












Fly to the Beaujon, and there sock relief 
‘By rattling, as Bon says, “like shot through a 
hholly-bush.” 


T must now bid adien ;—only think, Dory, think 
If this should be the King—I have scarce slept a 
wink 


With imagining how it will sound in the papers 
And bow altthe Missesmy good luck will grudge, 
‘When they read that Count Rurrwy, to drive 
away vapours, 
‘Has gone down the Beanjon with Miss Boor 
Fopcr 


Nota Bene:—Papa's almost certain ‘tis he— 

For he knows the Legitimate ent, and could see, 
In the way he went poising und manug’d to tower 
So ereet in the ear, the true Balance of Power. 


LETTER VL. 


PROM PHIL, PODOR, ESQ. To HIS BROTHER TIM 
FUDGE, B8Q. BARRISTER AT LAW. 


Yours of the 12th receiv'd just now — 
‘Thanks for the hint, my trusty brother? 
“Tis truly pleasing to see how 
‘We, Funes, stand by one another. 
Bat never fear—I know my chap, 
And he knows me too—verbum sap. 
‘My Lord and I are kindred spirits, 
Like in our ways as two young ferrets ; 
Both fashion'd, as that supple race is, 
‘To twist into all sorts of places ;— 


As to my Book in 91, 

Call’ “Down with Kings, or, Who'd have 
thought it?” 

Bless you, the Book's long dead and gone, — 
Not ev'a the’ Attorney-General bought it. 

And, thongh some few seditious tricks 

I play’d in 9% and 6, 

‘As you remind me in your letter, 

His Lordship likes me all the better :— 

‘We proselytes, that come with news full, 

‘Are, as he says, 60 vastly usefull 


‘main bien noire, fera davantage reasortir (aitatre des bras 
‘rrondle do cellercl."—p. 22, 
+ Hie Majesty. who was at Paris under the teavelling mame 
‘of Count Ruppin, ls known to have gove down the Beanjon 
‘very frequently. 
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Rrxxowus and [—(you know Tom Reynouns— 

‘Drinks his claret, keeps his chaise— 
Lucky the dog that first unkennels 

"Traitors and Luddites now-a-days ; 
Gees cee bp 1 dey 0 os 

‘When S—p—rar wants a death or twos) 

Runorns and I, and some few more, 

All men, like us, of information, 
Friends, whom his Lordship keeps in store, 

‘As under-saviours of the nation —t 
Haye form'd a Club this season, where 
His Lordship sometimes takes the chair, 
And gives us many a bright oration 


‘And right of ears, most asinine, 
Was yet no more, in fact historical, 

‘Than an exceeding well-bred tyrant; 
And these, his ears, but allegorical, 

‘Meaning Informers, kept at high rent—? 
‘Gem'men, who touch’d the Treasury glist'ner 
Like us, for being trusty Tistnersj 

and fr 


rs, 


Made us as merry all as grigs. 
In short (I'll thank you not to m 


These things again), we get on 
thanks to pension and Sc 


's tribute to the charactor of bis friend, Mr. Rey. | 
‘olds, will oug be remembered with equal eredit to both. 
2 Tals Interpretation of tho fale of Midas’ ears sera the 


‘ne to the text of any such indecorous allusion. 


‘We have the honour to give dinners 
‘To the chief Rats in upper stations; 
Your W—rs, V—ss—halffledg’d sio- 


ners, 
‘Who shame us by their imitations; 
‘Who turn, ‘tis trae —bat what of that ? 
Give me the useful peaching Rat 5 
Not things as mute as Panch, when bought, 
Whose wooden heads are all they've brought; 
‘Who, false caough to shirk their friends, 
But too fuint-hearted to betray, 
Are, after all their twists and bends, 
But souls in Limbo, damn'd half way. 
No, no, we nobler vermin are 
A genus usefil as we're rare; 
"Midst all the things miraculous: 
Of which your natural histories brag, 
‘The rarest must be Rats like us, 
Who Let the cat out of the bag. 
‘Yet still these ‘Tyros in the cause 
Deserve, I own, no small applause ; 
And they're by us receiv'id and treated. 
| With all due honours—only seated 
In the’ inverse seale of their reward, 
‘The merely promiv’d next my Lord ; 
| Small pensions then, and so on, down, 
Tat after rat, they graduate 
| Through job, red ribbon, and silk gown, 


| ‘To Chane'orship and Marquisate, 


‘This serves to nursa the rating spirits 
‘The less the bribe the more the merit. 


Our music's good, you may be sure; 
My Lord, you know, 's an amateur? — 


4 Te was not under wigs, but tras, hat King Midas elie 
appecitages = 
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‘Takes every part with perfect ease, 
‘Though to the Base by nature suited; 
And, form’d for all, as best may please, 
‘For whips and bolts, or chords and keys, 
‘Turns from his victims to his glees, 
‘And has them both well executed. 
H—1—», who, though no Rat himself, 
‘Delights in all such liberal arts, 
Drinks largely to the House of Guelph, 
‘And superintends the Corni parts, 
‘While C—wx—o2, who'd be first by choice, 
Consents to take an under voice ; 
And Gu—y—s >, who well that signal knows, 
‘Watches the Volti mubitas 


In short, as I've already hinted, 
Wee take, of late, prodigiously ; 
But as our Club is somewhat stinted 
For Gentlemen, Vike Tom snd me, 
‘Weill tke it kind if youl provide 
‘A few Squireens® from tother side ;— 
‘Some of those loyal, cunning elves 
(We often tell the tale with laughter), 
‘Who as'd to hide the pikes themselves, 
‘Then hang the fools who found them after. 
T doubt not you could find ns, too, 
Some Orange Parsons that might do; 
Among the rest, we've heard of one, 
‘The Reverend—something—Hamutox, 
‘Who stuf'd a figure of himself 
(Delicious thought 1) and had it shot at, 
‘To bring some Papists to the shelf, 
‘That couldn't otherwise be got at— 
Ie he'lt but joim the’ Association, 
‘We'll vote him in by acclamation. 


And now, my brother, guide, and friend, 
‘This somewhat tedious scraw] must end. 
I've gone into this long detail, 


But, bless your heart! you need not doubt — 
‘We, Fopaes, know what we're sbont. 

‘Look round, and say if you ean seo 

A much more thriving family. 
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‘There's Jack, the Doctor—night and day 
‘Hundreds of patients so besiege him, 
‘You'd swear that all the rich and gay 
Fell sick on purpose to oblige him. 
And while they think, the precious ninnies, 


‘He's fobb’d, for that day’s work, already. 
Til ne'er forget the’ old maid’s alarm, 


“ Damm‘ bad this morning—only thirty!” 


‘Your dowagers, too, every one, 

So gen'rous are, when they call him in, 
‘Phat he might now retire upon 

‘The rheumatisms of three old women. 


‘His skill, too, in young ladies’ Jungs, 
‘The grace with which, most mild of men, 
Te begs thei to put out their tongues, 
‘Then bids them—put them in again; 
In short, there's nothing now like Jack 1— 
‘Take all your doctors great and small, 
OF present times and ages back, 
Dear Doctor Fonae is worth them all. 


So much for physie—then, in law too, 
Counsellor Tnx, to thee we bow s 
Not one of ns gives more eelat to 
‘The’ immortal name of Fupce than thou, 
Not to expatiate on the art 
With which you play'd the patriot's part, 
Till something good and sung should offer; — 
‘Like one, who, by the way he acts 


‘To strut in robes, like thee, my rat !— 
‘Wio shall describe thy pow'rs of face, 
‘Thy well-fee’d zeal in ev'ry case, 

(Or wrong or right —but ten times warmer 
(As suits thy calling) in the former— 


‘Saye Clarinda, * though tearr it may cost, 
Tek time we should part, my deur Sue y 
‘For your character's totally ont, 

‘Anil Zhhare not sufielent foe tue / * 


2 The rapidity of thle Noble Lonl’s transformation, at tho 
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‘Thy glorious, lawyer-like delight 
Jn puzaling all that's clear and right, 
‘Which, thongh conspicuous in thy youth, 
Improves so with a wig and hand on, 
‘That all thy pride’s to waylay Truth, 
And leave her not a leg to stand on, 
‘Thy patent, prime, morality)— 
‘Thy cases, cited from the Bible— 
‘Thy candour, when it falls to thee 
‘To belp in trouneing for a libel ;— 
“ God knows, 1, from my soul, profess 
« To hate all bigots and benighters! 
* God knows, I love, to ev'n excess, 
“The sacred Freedom of the Press, 
* My only aim’s to—crush the writers.” 
‘These are the virtues, Trm, that draw 
‘The briefs into thy bag s0 fist ; 
Ana these, ch Tam—if Law be Low — 
‘Will raise thee to the Bench at last. 


T blush to see this letter’s length— 
But ‘twas my wish to prove to thee 
How full of hope, and wealth, and strength, 
Are all our precious family. 
Seen 
‘As, thank the Fates, they do at present — 
sway 


PROM PHELIM coxNon TO te 


Barone we sketch the Present —let us cast 
A few, short, rapid glances to the Past. 


‘When he, who had defied all Europe's strength, 
Beneath his own weak rashness sunk at length ;— 
‘When, loos'd, as if by magic, from a chain 

‘That seem'd like Fate's, the world was free again, 
And Europe saw, rejoicing in the sight, 

‘The cause of Kings, for once, the cause of Right; — 





‘Then was, indeed, an hour of joy to those 
‘Who sigh’d for Justice — liberty —repose, 
And hop'd the fall of one great wulture’s nest 


And heard, like aecents thaw’d in Northern air, 
‘Uawonted words of freedom burst forth there? 


‘Who dia not hope, in that triumphant time, 
‘Whea monarchs, after years of spoil and erime, 
‘Met round the shrine of Peace, and Heay'n look’ 
ceed 
‘Wio did not hope the last of spoil was gone; 
‘That that rapacious spirit, which had play't 
‘The game of Pilnite o'er so oft, was laid 5 
And Europe's Rulers, conscious of the past, 
‘Would blush, and deviate into right at last? 
‘But no—the hearts, that nurs'd a hope so fair, 
‘iad yet to learn what men on thrones ean dares 
‘Had yet to know, of all earth's rav'aing things, 


‘The only quite untamesble are Kings 


Scarce had they met when, to its nature tras, 
‘The instinct of their race broke out anew: 
Promises, treaties, charters, all were vain, 
And “ Rapine | rapine !" was the ery again. 
How quick they carv'd their victims, and how well, 
‘Let Saxony, let injur’d Genoa tell ;— 

‘Let all the human stock that, day by day, 

‘Was, at that Royal slaye-mart, truck'd awayy— 
‘The million souls that, in the face of heaven, 


| Were split to fractions |, barter'd, sold, ar given 


‘Her charter broken, ere its ink had dried s—_ 
Her Press enthrall’d—her Reason mock'd agnin. 
With all the monkery it had spurn'd in vain 
‘Her crown disgrac’d by one, who dard to own 


‘He thank’d not France but England for bis throne; 
‘Her trinmphs east into the shade by: wv 


Who had grown old among ber 
Uablaliag tet wa hr Uae 
Unblushing slaves! to elaiim her a 


1 thas focal damage 
Were dar'd 


‘throagh Europe, ery 
With voice like that of essing 
Round Alpine hut the perfidy of Kings 
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And tell the world, when hawks shall harmless bear 
‘The shrinking dove, when wolvesshall learn tospare 
‘The helpless victim for whose blood they usted, 
‘Then, and then only, monarchs may be trusted. 


Tr could not last—these horrors could not last— 
France would herself have ris'n, in might, to cast 
‘The’ insulters off—and oh! that then, as now, 
‘Chain'd to some distant islet's rocky brow, 
Narounon ne'er had eome to force, to blight, 
Ere half matur'd, a cause so proudly bright ;— 
‘To palsy patriot arts with doubt and shame, 
And write on Freedom's flag a despot’s name; 
‘To rush into the lists, unask’d, alone, 
And make the stake of all the game of one! 
‘Then would the world have seen again what pow'r 
A people can pat forth in Freedom's hour ; 
‘Then would the fire of France once more have 
Diaz's 
For every single sword, reluctant rais'd 
In the stale cause of an oppressive throne, 
‘Millions would then have leap'd forth in her own 5 
And never, never had the’ unholy stain 
Of Bourbon feet disgrac’d her shores again, 








But fate deereed not so—the’ Imperial Bird, 

‘That, in his neighbouring cage, unfear', unstirr'd, 

‘Had seem‘ to sleep with head beneath his wing, 

‘Yet watch'd the moment for a daring spring ;— 

‘Well might he watch, when deeds were done, that 
made 


His own transgressions whiten in their shade ; 
‘Well might he hope a world, thus trampled o'er 
By clumsy tyrants, would be his once more:— 
Forth from his cage the eagle burst to light, 
‘From steeple on to steeple? wing’d his dight, 
‘With cali and easy grandenr, to that throne 
From which a Royal eraven just had flown ; 
And resting thore, as in his wrie, fusl'a 

‘Those wings, whose very rustling shook the world! 
‘What was your fury then, ye crown'd array, 


‘Whose feast of spoil, whose plund'ring holiday 
‘thus broke up, in all its greedy mirth, 













can, 
the faithless, outlaw’d, Jow-born man!" 
‘—and this from you—from you, for- 





‘Whose honesty all knew, for all had tried; 

Whose true Swist zeal had serv'd on every side; 

‘Whose fame for breaking faith a0 long was known, 

Well might ye claim the craft as all your own, 

And lash your lordly tails, and fume to see 

Sach low-born apes of Royal perfidy! 

Yes—yos—to yon alone did it belong 

‘To sin for ever, and yet ne'er do wrong. — 

‘The frauds, the lies of Lords legitimate 

Are but fine policy, deep strokes of state; 

But let some upstart dare to soar so high 

In Kingly craft, and “outlaw” is the ery! 

What, though long years of mutual treachery 

‘Had peopled full your diplomatic shelves, 

With ghoste of treaties, murder’d ‘mong your- 
selves; 

‘Though cach by turns was knave and dupe — 
what then ? 

‘A Holy League would set all straight again ; 

Like Juvo's virtue, which a dip or two 

In some bloss'd fountain made as good as new! ? 

Most faithful Russia — faithful to whoe'er 

Conld plunder best, and give him amplest share; 

‘Who, ev'n when vanquish'd, sure to gain his ends, 

For want of foes to rob, made free with friends, 9 

And, deepening still by amiable gradations, 

‘When foes were stript ofall, then fleee’d relations! # 

‘Most mild and saintly Prussia—stcep'd to the' cars. 

In persecuted Poland's blood and tears, 

And now, with all her harpy wings outspread 

Ofer sever'd Saxony’s devoted head ! 

Pure Austria too— whose hist'ry nought repeats 

Bat broken leagues and subsidia’d defeats ; 

‘Whose faith, as Prince, extinguish'd Venice shows, 

‘Whose faith, as man, a widow'd danghter knows! 

‘And thou, oh Englsnd—who, though once as 


ay, 
As cloister’d maids, of shame or perfidy, 
Art uow broke in, and, thanks toC——om, | 
Tn all that’s worst and falsest leed’st the way ! 


Such was the pure divan, whose pens and wits 
‘The’ eseape from Elba frighten’d into fits ;— 
Such were the saints, who doom'd Narouzoy’s 


life, 
In virtuous fronzy to the" assassin’s knife, 





To honest guilt, that dares do all but lie, 
‘From the false, juggling eraft of men like these, 
‘Their canting crimes and varnish’d villanies ; — 


2 At the posce of ils, where be sbandoned ie ally, 
‘Frusla, to France, and received a portion of her territory. 
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‘These Holy Leaguers, who then loudest boast 
Of faith and honour, when they've stain'd thom 


‘most 5 
‘From whose affection men shoald shrink as loath 
‘As from their hate, for they'll be fleec'd by both ; 
‘Who, ev'n while pland'ring, forge Religion’s name 
"To frank their spoil, and, without fear or shame, 
Call down the Holy ‘Trinity ! to bless 
Partition leagues, and deeds of devilishness ! 
But hold—enough—soon would this swell of rage 
Oeerflow the boundaries of my scanty page ;— 
So, here I pause — farewell — another day, 
‘Return we to those Lords of pray’r and prey, 
‘Whose loathsome cant, whose frauds by right divine, 
Deserve a lash —oh! weightier far than mine ! 


LETTER VIL, 
FROM 3M, BOB FUDGE TO RICHARD——, ESQ. 


Dean Dick, while old Dovaxnsoy’s? mending my 
stays, — [aays, 

‘Which I knew would go smash with me one of these | 

And, at yesterday's dinner, when, full tothe throttle, 

‘We lads had begun our desert with a bottle 

Of neat old Constantia, on my leaning back 

Just to order another, by Jove T 

Or, as honest ‘Tox his nautical phrase, 

“D—a my eyes Bor, in doubling the Cape you've 
misa'd slays,” § 

So, of course, as no footena seen out withoat 
them, 

‘They/re now at the Schneiders 4— and, 
about them, 

Here goes for a letter post-haste, 


With its houses of all architectures you please, 
From the Grecian and Gothic, Drcx, down by 
pen 
To the pure Hottentot, or the Brighton Chinese ; 
{gi Tes ua pranbl of thee gous compa athe 
Cather 

srase elena anksvng to Octal te rc 
commanded 


the boly word and cross of thelr Saviour !"" 
2 An Boglish tailor at Paris. 
3 Adhip is sald 10 miss stays, when she does not obey the 
‘helm in tacking. 


‘The whole batch to old Nick—and the pple 





‘Where in temples antique you may breakfast or 
dinner it, 


Lunch at a mosque, and see Punch from «minaret, 

‘Then, Dick, the mixture of bonnets and bow'rs, 

Of foliage and fripp'ry, fiacres and flow'rs, 

Green-grocers, green gardens—one handily knows 
whether 


"Tis country or town, they're so moss'd up together! 
nd Cher tn oes he oe 
Jew dother-en, ike sephert mina 


Or Guna on Sunday, just fresh from the 
barber's, 

Enjoying their newsand groseill> in those arbour 

Whilegaily their wigs, like the tendrils, are curling, 

‘And founts of red currant-juiee * round. them are 
‘purling. 


Here, Dice, arm in arm as we 


And onr strength, till we've thrown ouresdres 
into a phthisie, 
‘To cram down their throats an old King for the 
healt 


th, 
As we whip little children to make them she 

physic; — 

Yet, spite of our good-natur’d money andslanghter, 

‘They hate us as Beelzcbub hates holy-water! 

But who the deuce cares, Dex, ss long as they 
nourish us 

Neatly as now, and good cookery flourishes — 

Long as, by bay‘nets protected, we, Natties, 

‘May have our fall fling at their salmie and pile? 

| And, traly, I always declar’d "twoald be pity 

‘To burn to the ground such a. 

Had Dad but his way, he'd have long ago blows 


own, 

If for no other cause than their carst monkey looks 

‘Well deserve a blow-up —but then, dain it thelr 
Cooks! 

As to Marshals, and Statesmen, and all their whole 
Tineage, 

For aught that care, you may knock ae 
spinage ; 





4 The dandy torm fora tailor, 
2 Lemonade and 
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But think, Dic, their Cooks — what a loss to man- 
kind! 

‘What a yoid in the world would their art leave 
‘behind | 


Their chronometer spits—their intense sala- 
‘manders — 
‘Their ovens —their pots, that ean soften old ganders, 
All vanieh'd for ever— their miracles o'er, 
‘And the Marmite Perpétuelle babbling no more! 
Forbid it, forbid it, ye Holy Allies ! 
Take whatever ye fancy —take statues, take 


Ditabsarstheta,ch neve ther, tel: Parigoenx pian; 
tauny 
‘Though many, Iowa, are the evils they've brought 


us, 
‘Though Royalty’s here on her very last legs, 

Yet, who can help loving the land that has tanghtus 
‘Six hundred and eighty-five ways to dress eggs? 


‘Yousee, Dice, in spite of their cries of  God-dam,” 

“ Coquin Anglais,” et cast'ra—how gen'rous I am! 

And now (to return, once again, to my “ Day,” 

Whieh will take us all night to get through in this 
way.) 

From the Boulevards we saunter through many a 

















street, 
Crack jokes on the natives—mine, all very neat — 
Leave the Signs of the Times to political fops, 

‘And find teice a8 much fun in the Signs of the 


‘Shops ;— 

Here, « Louis Dix-hnit—there, a Martinmas goose, 

(Much in vogue since your eagles are gone out of 
se) 


‘Henri Quatres in shoals, and of Godsa great many, 
‘But Saints are the most on hard duty of any :— 
St Toxy, who us'd all temptations to sparn, 
Here bangs o'er 0 beer-shop, and tempts in his turn; 
‘While there St.Vizwecta‘ sits hemming and frilling 


her 
‘Holy mouchoir o'er the door of some milliner 


1% Cette merveliiouse Marmite Perpétuelle, sur le feu 
ae ee Res es ts cs Jone 8 phan cotn cn 





‘aceon 


‘of Venlase or Venecia, the tatelnry mint of 





Denys walked three miles after his head was cut off, 
‘Pe met of m womas of wit upon this legend is wel known, 


Saint Averty’s the “ outward and visible sign 
“Of an inward” cheap dinner, and pint of small 


wine 5 
While &. Dewrs hangs out o'er some hatter of 


ton, 

And possessing, good bishop, no head of his own,? 

‘Takes an int'rest in Dandies, who've got—next to 
none! 

‘Then we stare into shops —read the evening's af 


‘Scher — 
Or, if some, who're Lotharios in feeding, should 
wish 


Just to flirt with a luncheon, (a devilish bad trick, 
As it takes off the bloom of one’s appetite, Dick,) 
To the Passage der—what d'ye call't —des Pano- 
ramas® 

‘We quicken our pace, and there heartily cram as 
Seducing young pétés, as ever could cozen 
One out of one’s appetite, down by the dozen. 
‘We vary, of course —petite patés do one day, 
‘The nest we've oar lunch with the Gauftier Hol- 





s,7 
‘That popalar artist; who brings out, like Se—rn, 
His delightful productions so quick, hot and hot ; 
‘Not the worse for the exquisite comment that fol- 


lows, — 
Divine maresquino, which—Lord, how one swal- 
lows! 


‘Once more, then, we saunter forth after oursnack,or 
Subscribe a few franes for the price of a fiacre, 
And drive far away to the old Montagnes Russe’, 
‘Where we find a few twirls in the car of much nse 
‘To regen'rate the hunger and thirst of us sinners, 
Who've laps'd into snacks—the perdition of dinners, 
And here, Drex —in answer to one of your queries, 
‘Abont which we, Gourmands, have had much 


TPve tried all these mountains, Swiss, French, and 
Ruggieri’s, 

‘And think, for digestion®, there's none like the 
Russian; 

ar de aero ie op pen oa oy 4k 's rs 


fonteu de row tut Town Tprefer the sutborly OM. ob. 
who seems, from the following note found inbisown hand.writ- 
‘ng, to have studied all these moantains very earefully -— 


And (whate’er Doctor Cott'rel write on the question) 
‘Thelma the Benj’ on sur or geo 


Tanai wanint We ea See Sore Be ee 
second ayllable of Tlugaiert 
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It. inshort, such a light and salubrious seamper is, 
‘That take whom you please—take old —s D—x- 


a1, 
And stuff him —ay, up to the neck —with stew'd 
lampreys,? 


So wholesome these Mounts, such a solvent I've 
found them, 

‘That, let me bat rattle the Monarch well down them, 

The fiend, Indigestion, would fly far away, 

‘And the regicide lampreys® be foil'd of their prey! 


Sach, Dick, are the classical sports that content us, 

Till five o'clock brings on that hour so mo- 
mentons,? 

‘That epoch — but woo ! my lad —here comes the 


‘And, curse him, has made the stays three inches 
wider 
Too wide by an inch and a half—what a Guy ! 
Bat, no matter—‘twill all be set right by-and-by. 
As we've Massrxor's4 eloquent carte to eat still up, 
‘An inch and a hall's but a trifle to fill up. 
S9—not to lose time, Dicx—here goes for the task; 
Aw revoir, my old boy—of the Gods 1 bat ask, 
‘That my life, like “the Leap of the German," 
may be, 
Du lit Is table, de In table au lit!” 


RF 


LETTER IX. 


FROM PHIL, FUDGE, RQ. TO THE 


Eraaiciapieern 

Your Lordship talks and writes 50 sensibly! 
And — whatsoo'er some wags may say— 

‘Oh! not at all incomprehensibly. 


! A dhs ngs, Cat nt wort, tthe od of 

is ine nomore summary mode of getting rid 
fall hberoes and ertner than by sheray wpper of sewed 
any 


. =" a food (saps 
‘Hume, gravely,) which always agreed better with his palate 
han hls constitutlon.” 

Lampreys, indeed, seem to have been always a favourite 
‘ish with kings —whether from some cougeniality between 
‘them and that fh, Tknow oot; but Dio Casina tele as that 


‘pared ith an abrandanee of learned matter to illustrate it, for 
‘willed, 24 ldeed, for all my “‘acfentia popines," 1 am io- 








‘With his who made the Congress stare 
(A certain Lord we need not name), 

Who ev'n in French, would have his trope, 
And talk of © batir un systéme 

“ Sur Péguilibre de Europe!” 
‘Sweet metaphor!—and then the’ Epistle, 
Which bid the Saxon King go whistle,— 
‘That tender letter to “ Mon Prince,"* 
‘Which show’d alike thy French and semse;— 
Oh no, my Lord—there's none ean do 
Or say wn-English things like yous 
And, if the schemes that fill thy breast 

Could bat a vent congenial seek, 
And use the tongue that suits them best, 


Nor learn like thee, my Lord, to snub 
Fall'n Monarchs, out of Cxasnsaun’s grammar— 

Bless you, you donot, cannot know 

‘How far a little French will go 

For all one's stock, one need but draw: 


C Y 

For Lady C.) delight me greatly. 

Her fat'ving speech —* what ‘prety thinge 
* One finds in Mr. Funoe’s pages!” 

Is praise which (as some poet sings) | 

| Would pay ane for the toils of ages. 


| 
‘Thas flatter’d, I presume to send 
‘A few more extracts by a friend y 
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And I should hope they'll be no less 
‘Approv'd of than my last MS — 
‘The former ones, J fear, were ereas'd, 
As Bropy round the caps would pin them! 
But these will come to hand, at least 
Varumpled, for there's nothing in them, 


Extracts from Mr, Pudge’e Journal, addressed to 
Lord C. 


‘Aug. 10. 
‘Went to the Mad-house—saw the man, ! 
Who thinks, poor wretch, that, while the Fiend 





‘This strange head fits him most unpleasantly ; 
And always runs, poor devil, about, 
Inquiring for his own incessantly t 


‘While to his case a tear I 
And saunter'd home, thoaght I—ye Gods ! 
‘How many heads might thus be swopp/d, 
And, after all, not make much odds! 
For instance, there's V—s—rr—r's head— 
Tam carum®” it may well be said) 
Tf by some curious chance it came 
‘To settle on Brit. Soames's3 shoulders, 
‘The’ effect would turn out much the samo 
On all respectable cash-holders : 
Except that while, in its nei socket, 
‘The head was plaoning schemes to win 
A zig-zag way into one's pocket, 
‘The hands would plunge directly in. 





olaire 
0 ENE Ta ‘of the wictimas 


‘The shop, the shears, the lace, and ribbon 
Would go, I doubt not, quite as glib ons 
And, vice versé, take the pains 

‘To give the P—ce the shopman's brains, 
One only change from thence would flow, 
Ribbons would not be wasted 80. 


“Twas thus I ponder‘d on, my Lord ; 
And, ev'n at night, when laid in bed, 
1 seas tabibaiesrie 


‘Thus chopping, swopring 

At length I thought, fantastic elf 
How such a change would suit myself: 
“Twixt sleep and waking, oue by one, 

‘With various pericraniums saddled, 
‘At last T tried your Lordship’s on, 

‘And then I grew completely addled — 
Forgot all other heade, od rot "em t 
‘And slept, and dreamt that I was—Borrom. 


‘Aor. 21. 
Walk’ out with daughter Bro—was shown 
The house of Commons, and the Throne, 
Whose velvet cushion's just the same* 
Napouxoy sat on —what a shame ! 
Oh, can we wonder, best of speechers, 

‘Whea Lovrs sented thus we see, 
‘That France's fundamental features” 

‘Are much the same they usd to be? 
However,—God preserve the Throne, 


To happen ev'n to Royalty! 


Read, at a stall (for oft one pops 
On something at these stalls and shops, 
‘That does to quote, and gives one’s Book 


"Twas thas I read, that, in the East, 

A monarch's fats a serious matter ; 
Aad once in ev'ry year, at least, 

He's weigh'd—to see if he gets fatter :* 
‘Then, if n pound or two he be 
Increas'd, there's quite a jubilee 17 


9 Tam afraid that Mr. Fudgo alludes here 10 8 very awh= 
‘ward accident, which je well known to hare to poor 
Tale Dé, some yoars since, at one of the Haog—t's 
‘Fees. Me was sitting next our gracious Quoen ut the 


time. 
‘© ©The third day of the Feast the King canseth himeelf 
‘to be welghod with great care.” —F. Bernier’ Voyage to 
Surat, be. 
TT remember” sayt Torner, * that all the Omrahs ex- 
pressed great joy that the King weighed two pounds more 





"ow than the year preceding "— Another uth tle ua hat 
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‘Sappose, my Lord—and far from me 
To treat such things with levity — 
Bat just suppose the R—o—r's weight 
‘Were maile thus an affair of state ; 
And, ev'ry sessions, at the close, — 
‘Stead of a speech, which, all ean see, is 
Heavy and dull enough, God knows — 
‘We were to try how heavy he is. 
‘Mach would it glad all hearts to hear 
‘That, while the Nation's Revenue 
Loses so many pounds a year, 
‘The P—e, God bless him! gains a few. 


With bales of muslin, chintzes, spices, 
T see the Easterns weigh their Kings: 
But, for the R-o—r, my advice is, 
We should throw in much heavier things : 
For instance 's quarto volumes, 
Which, though not spices, serve to wrap them; 
Dominie 8t—vv—1"s Daily columns, 
“Prodigious!" —in, of course, we'd clap 
them — 
Letters, that C—arw—r's! pen indites, 
In which, with logical confusion, 
‘The Major like 2 Minor writes, 
‘And never comes to a Conclusion :— 
‘Lord S—a—ns' pamphlet—or his head — 


If this wo'n't do, ‘we in must cram. 

‘The * Reasons” of Lord B—cx—cu 

(A Book his Lordship means to write, 
Entitled “Reasons for my Ratting :") 

(Or, shoal heme por foo anal od igh, 


Informing gentlemen, 
‘But, bless the fools, they can’t be serious, 
To say Lord S—p—rn's like Treenros ! 
‘What! fe, the Peer, that injures no man, 


“Tis true my Lord's Elect tell bs, 
And deal in perjary—ditto Trs's. 
“Tis true, the Tyrant sereen'd and hid 
‘His rogues from justice *—ditlo Sim, 
"Tis true the Peer is grave and glib 
At moral speeches—ditto Ton.® 
“Tis true, the feats the Tyrant did 
Were in his dotage—ditlo Sto. 


So far, Town, the parallel 

| *Twixt Tos and Sip goes vastly well: 
Bat there are points in Tr that strike 
‘My hamble mind as mach more like 
Yourself, my dearest Lord, or him, 
Ue him ee or ag 
Like him, Troenres lov'd his joke,* 


And, if he writhe beneath a 

Oh dear, that’s something quite too 
In this respeet, my Lord, you see 
‘The Roman wag and ours agree : 


| the we pre 
pera 
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Now as to your resemiblance—mam— 
This parallel we need not follow ; ' 

‘Though ‘tis, in Treland, said by some 
Your Lordship beats Trmenrus hollow; 

‘Whips, chains —but these are things too serious 
For me to mention or discuss 

Whene'er your Lordship acts Trnentcs, , 
Pun. Fovos's part is Tacitus ! 


‘Sept. 2. 
‘Was thinking, bad Lord S—ow—ra got 
Any good decent sort of Plot 
Against the winter-time—if not, 
‘Alas, alas, our ruin's fated ; 
All done up, and apifticated ! 
‘Ministers and all their vassals, 
‘Down from C—r—au to Casttrs,— 
Unless we ean kick up a riot, 
Ne'er can hope for peace or quiet 
What's to be done? —Spa-Ficlds was clever ; 
But even that brought gibes and mockings 
Upon our heads—so, mem.—must never 
‘Keep ammanition in old stockings ; 
For fear some wag should in his eurst head 
‘Take it to say oar force was worsted. 
Mem.too—when Sp an army raises, 
Te must not be“ incog.” Tike Bayes’ss 
‘Nor must the General be a hobbling 
Professor of the art of cobbling ; 
Lest mea, who perpetrate such puns, 
Should say, with Jacobinic grin, 
He felt, from soleing Wellingtons, 
A Wellington's great soul within! 
Nor must an old Apothecary 
Go take the Tower, for lack of pence, 
‘With (what these wags would call, so merry,) 
Physical force and phial-ence! 
No—no—our Plot, my Lord, must be 
‘Next time contriv’d more skilfully. 
John Bull, I grieve to say, is growing 
So troublesomely sharp and knowing, 
‘So wise—in short, so Jacobin— 
*is monstrous hard to take hin in, 






























Sept. 6. 
‘Hieard of the fate of oar Ambassador 
‘Tn China, and was sorely nettled ; 
‘Bat think, my Lord, we should not pass it o'er 
‘Till all this matter’s fuirly settled ; 


+ There is one point of resemblance between Tiberius and 
“Kord C.which Mr. Fudge might have mentioned —" ruspensa 





And here's the mode ovcurs to me:— 
As none of our Nobility, 
‘Though for their own most gracious King 
(They would kiss hands, or—any thing), 
Can be persuaded to go through 
‘This faree-like trick of the Ko-tn 
And as these Mandarin wo'n't bend, 
Without some mumming exhibition, 
Suppose, my Lord, you were to send 
Gxiaxnr to them on a mission : 
As Legate, Jor could play his part, 
‘And if, in diplomatic art, 
‘The *olto sciolto "3's meritorious, 
Let Jox but grin, he has it, glorious! 
A tide for hims easily made 5 
And, by-the-by, one Christmas time, 
‘If L remember right, he play’d 
Lord Monte in some pantomime ;—+ 
‘As Earl of M—ni—r then gazette him, 
If Cother Earl of M—a1—y'll let him, 
(And why should not the world be blest 
‘With too such stars, for East and West ?) 
‘Then, when before the Yellow Screen 
He's brought—and, sure, the very essence 
Of etiquette would be that scene 
Of Jor: in the Celestial Presence !— 
‘He thus should say ;—“ Duke Ho and 800, 
“111 play what tricks you please for you, 
“ Tf you'll, in tarn, but do for me 
“A few small tricks you now shall see, 
“ If Tconsult your Emperor's liking, 
At least you'll do the same for my King,” 
He then should give them nine such grins, 
‘As would astound ev'n Mandarins ; 
And throw such somersets before 


‘The picture of King Gzouce (God bless him!) 


‘As, should Duke Ho but try them o'er, 
‘Would, by Conrocrus, much distress him! 


I start this merely as a hint, 

But think yon'll find some wisdom in't 
‘And, should you follow up the job, 

‘My son, my Lord (you Anow poor Bon), 
‘Would in the suite be glad to go 

And help his Excellency, Jom ;— 

‘At least, like noble Aam—nsr's som, 
‘The Ind will do to practise on.® 


‘all, but some very Inferior performer, who played ths part 
of Lord Moriey "in the paptomime,—so much to the horror 


9 Sea Mr, Fills's account of the Kmbassy. 




















LETTER X. 

{ROM Miss BIDDY FUDGE To M188 DOROTHY — 

‘Wes, it i'n't the King) after all, my dear orea- 
ture! 


But do'n't you go laugh, now—there's nothing 
to qui in't— 
For grandeur of air and for grimness of feature, 
‘He might be a King, Dott, though, hang him, 
hae isn't. 
At first, [felt burt, for I wish'd it, Towa, 
If for no other cause but to vex Miss Maxoxx,— 
(The great heiress, you kuow, of Shandangan, 
‘who's here, 
Showing off with such airs, and a real Cashmere, + 
‘While mine's but a paltry old rabbitkin, dear !) 
But Pa says, on deeply cousid'ring the thing, 
“Tam just as well pleas'd it should not be the 
Kings 
* As tink for my Brox, so gentile and ole 
Whose charms may their price in am honest 
way fetch, 
“That a Brandenburgh"—(what ie a Branden 
burgh, Douax *)— 
* Would be, after all, no such very great catch. 
“If the Rc—r indeed"—added he, looking 
sly— 
(You remember that comical squint of his eye) 
But I stopp't him with “La, Pa, how ean you say 80, 
“ When the R—o—z loves none but old women, 
you know !” 


seen 5 

And would like us much better as old—ay, : 

As that Countess of Dxswonp, of whom I've 
told 


‘That she liv'd to much more than a h 
ten, “ 
And was kill'd by 2 full from a cherry-tree then! 


+ See Lady Morgan's France for the anecdote told her 
the yo 





hero VU swear, — 
To dell See a art ope a ene 


elie tat adn 


From tha evening ate the test dawn of say Mi, 
When we both rattled off in that dear little ear 


riage, 
Whose journey, Bow says, is so like Love and 
Marriage, 


“ Beginning gay, desperate, dashing, down-hilly, 
And ending as dull as « six-inside Dilly 2" * 
Well, scarcely a wink did I sleep the night 

through 5 
And, next day, having scribbled my letter to you, 
‘With a heart full of hope ‘is 6 pe tae 
meet, 
Tset out with Papa, to see Lous Drx-merr 
Make his bow to some half dozen women and boys, 
Who get up small concert of shrill Vieele Reie— 
And how vastly gentecler, my dear, evem this ig, 
‘Than vulgar Pall-Mall’s oratorio of hisses? 
‘Tho gardens wet’ ills 60 Sasi Ea 
‘oer ‘em, 

‘ting wring pit into towne a 
And daple,and eeh,sal a 
There staring, with not ev'a a stiteh on thes, a 

yout 

‘The ponds, too, we view'd — stood awhile on the 

brink 

‘To contemplate the play of those pretty golf 

fishes — 
“Live bullion,” saysmerciless Boo, “ which, Ithitk, 

“Would, if coin'd, with a Titthe mint saves, be 

delicious 1" 


But what, Dou, what, is the 
Or gold fishos, to her that’s in 


: — The Jokes of the plows favourite 
Tedngundn, te coi oa 
among x 
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In vain did I wildly explore every chair 
Where a thing like a man was—no lover sat there! 
In vain my fond eyes did I eagerly cast 

‘At the whiskers, mustachios, and wigs that went 


ast, 
‘To obtain, if T cond, but-a glance at that curl, — 
| A glimpse of those whiskers, as sacred, my girl, 
[As the lock that, Pa says, is to Mussulmen giv'n, 
For the angelto hold by that“lugsthem toheay'n!” 
‘Alas, there went by me full many a quiz, 
And mnstachios in plenty, but nothing like his! 
Disappointed, I found myself sighing out “ well-a- 


day," — 
‘Thought of the words of T—x M—ne's Irish 


to us one day) = 

Ah Dore, my “spot” was that Saturday night, 

And its verdure, how fleeting, had wither'd by 
Sunday ! 





We din'd at a tavern—La, what do I say? 
‘If Bon was to know !—n Restaurateui’s, dear ; 
‘Where your properest ladies go dine every day, 
‘And drink Burgundy ont of large tumblers like 


beer. 
Fine Ban (for he’s really grown super-fine) 
‘Condlesceaded, for once, to make one of the party 5 
‘Ofeoarse, though but three, we had dinner for nine, 
And in spiteof my grief, love, Town Tate hearty. 
Indeed, Dou, I know not how ‘tis, but, in grief, 
T have always foand eating a wondrous relief ; 
‘And Bon, who's in love, suid he felt the same, 
















quite — 

My sighs,” said he, “ceas'd with the first glass 
you 

"The lamb made me tranquil, the puffs made me 


Aud —now that all's o'er—why, I'm—pretty 
well, thank you!” 


"Fo my great annoyance, we sat rather late ; 
For Bounr and Pu had a furious debate 


scrap of knowledge “ Pa" was, 1 suspect, In- 





About singing and cookery— Bonny, of course, 
Standing up for the latter Fine Artin fall force ;# 
And Pa saying, “ God only knows which is worst, 
“The French Singers or Cooks, but 1 wish us 
well over it— 
~ What with old Lais and Vény, I'm caret 
“ If mybead or my stomach will ever recover it!” 


“Pwas dark, when we got to the Boulevards to stroll, 
And in-vain did Took'mong the street Macaronis, 
‘When, sudden itstruck me —last hope of my soul — 
‘That some angel might take the dear man to 
‘Tonronr’s!# 
‘We enter’d—and, scarcely had Bon, with an air, 
Fora grappe a la jardiniére call'd to the waiters, 
Whea, oh Dou! Faw him — my hero was there 
(For I knew his white small-clothes and brown 
leather gaiters), 
A group of fiir statues from Groece smiling o'er 
him,? 


Anillots of red currant-juice sparkling before him t 
Ob Doty, these heroes —what creatures they mre; 
In the doudoir the same as in fields full of 
‘slanghter! 
As coo! in the Beanjon's precipitous car, 
As when — at Toxroxt's, o'er ic'd eurrant 





Hej dear creature, my ecstasy — 
saris acnat a tentocae aaa 
Bon wish'd to treat him with Punch é la glace, 

Bat the sweet fellow swore that my beauté, my 


grace, 
And my je-ne-wais-quoi (then his’ whiskers he 
twitt'a) 
Were, to him, “on de top of all Pouch in de 
vorld” — 
How pretty ! — though oft (as of course, itmust bé) 
Both his French and his English are Greek, Dow, 
to me. 
Bat, in short, T felt happy as ever fond heart did 
‘And happier still, when ‘twas fix'd, ere we parted, 
‘Tha, if the next day shoald be pastoral weather, 
‘We all would set off, in French buggies, together, 


» Coakery has boen dignified hy the researches of 4 Bacom + 
sew his Neuro Huon, cep, ke.) a tans ton at 
gue athe Fin Are fv the ftlowing passage of Mr: aged 
Stewart: 





9°" You eat your jee at Tortont',* says Me. Scotty "under 
‘Greclan group." 
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‘To see Montmorency—that place which, you know, 
Ts so famous for cherries and Jean Jacques 
‘Rovssear. 
‘His card then he gave us—the name, rather 
ereas’d — 
But ‘twas Caticor — something —a Colonel at 
Teast f 
After which — sure there never was hero so civil 
—he 
‘Saw us safe home to our door in Rue Rivoli, 
‘Where his last words, as, at parting, he threw 
‘A soft look o'er his shoulders, were —“ How do 
you do!” 
[vext— 
But, lord,—there's Papa for the post— I'm so 
Montmorency must now, love, be kept for my next. 
‘That dear Sanday night!—I was charmingly drest, 
And — so providential !—was looking my best ; 
Such a sweet muslin gown, with a flounce —and 


my frills, 

‘You've no notion how rich—(though Pa has by 
the bills) 

‘And you'd smile had you seen, where we sat rather 
ear, 

Colonel Carscor eyeing the eambric, my dear. 

‘Then the fow'rs in my bonnet— bat, la, it’s ia 
vain— 

So, good-by, my sweet Dott. — I shall soon write 
gain. BE 


Nota bene — our love to all neighbours about — 
Your Papa in particular —how is his gout ? 


P.S.—T've just open’ a ee to say 
aren you must tell me, ( 

or Tite fo ak Bory he's 0 ready to quis) 
What sort of a thing, dear, a Brandenburgh 


LETTER Xt 


Yes, ‘twas a cause, as noble and as great 
As ever 


‘And own no power | Tae at he Nations ele! 


1 Not an unurual mistake with foreigners. 
* See lan, 1ib-¥. cap. 8. — who tls Us that these geose, 
oquacity, alway> erom 

‘prevent any ua: 

lucky cackle trom betraying them to the eagles —duseerorrss 


¥ Somebody (Fontonelle, 1 bellove,) has ald, tht ithe had 





Such was the grand, the glorious cause that now 


OF his young victories, ad ima’ its way! 


Ob, ‘twas not then the time for tame debates, 
‘Ye men of Gaul, when chains were at your gxtes; 
ies be ose ta Se gone ar 
As geese from eagles on Mount Taurus fly, 
Denoune'd against the land, that spara'd his chais, 
‘Myriads of swords to bind it fast again — 
‘Myriads of flerce invading swords, to track 
‘Through your bestblood his pathof vengeance back; 
‘When Europe's Kings, that never yet combinil 
Tat (like those upper Stars, that, when eonjoia’d, 


No, "twas not then the time to weave a net 

Of bondage round your Chief ; to curb and fret 
‘Your veteran war-horse, pawing for the Sight, 
‘When every hope was in his speed und might — 
To waste the hour of action in dispute, 

And coolly plan how freedom's boughs should shoot, 
When your Invader's axo was at the root? 

No, sacred Liberty ! that God, who throws, 
‘Thy light around, like his own sanshine, kaows 
How well [love thee, and how deeply hate 

Ail tyrants, upstart and Legitimate — 

Yer, in that hour, were France my native land, 
T would have follow’d, with quick heart and kant 
Naporroy, Nrro—ay, no matter whom— 


| ‘To snatch my country from that darwning doom, 


‘That deadliest curse that on the conquer'd walts— 
A Conqueror’s satrap, thron'd within her gates! 


‘True, he was false — despotic — all you please — 





To dash them down again more shatringly 2 
All this Town — but still? # 


. . . . . . 


ie band al of true wi re ae 
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LETTER XII. 
FROM MISS KIDDY FUDGE TO M188 DOROTHY —, 


At last, Douty,—thanks to a potent emetic, 
‘Which Bonny and Pa, with grimace sympathetic, 
Have swallow'd this morning to balance the bliss, 
Of an eel matelove and a bisque Wécrevisses— 
T'ye a morning at home to myself, and sit down 
‘To describe you our heavenly trip out of town, 
How agog you must be for this letter, my dear! 
Lady Jaxx, in the novel, less languish'd to hear 
‘If that elegant cornet she met at Lord Nuvina.e's 
‘Was actually dying with love or —blue devils, 
But Love, Dour, Love is the theme J pursue ; 
‘With Blue Devils, thank heav'n, Uhave nothing to 


do— 
Except, indeed, dear Colonel Catscor spies 
Any imps of thot colour in certain blue eyes, 
Which he stares at till Z, Dot, at his do the same ; 
‘Then he simpers—{ blush—and would often ex- 





claim, 
If knew but the French for it, “Lord, Sir, for 
shame!” 


‘Well, the morning was lovely—the trees in full 
dress: 


For the happy oceasion—the sunshine express — 
Had we order’d it, dear, of the best poet going, 
It searee could be furnish'd more golden and glow- 


ing. 

‘Though Inte when we started, the scent of the air 

‘Was like Garrie’s rose-water,—and, bright, here 
‘and there, 

On the grass an odd dew-drop was glittering yet, 

Like my aunt’s diamond pin on her green tabbinet ! 

While the birds seem’ to warble as blest on the 


boughs, 
As if each 1 plum'a Caticot had for her spouse; 
And the grapes were all blushing and kissing in 


rows, 
And —in short, need Ftell yoa, wherever one goes 
With the creature one loves, ‘tis all conleur de rose; 
And, ah, I shall ne'er, liv'd I ever so long, see 

A day such as that at divine Montmorency! 


‘There was but one drawback —at first when we |“ 


‘started, 
‘The Colonel and I were inhumanly parted; 





‘How cruel—young hearts of such moment to rob! 

‘He went in Pa’s baggy, and I went with Bos; 

And, I own, I felt spitefully happy to know 

‘That Papa and his comrade agreed but so-so, 

For the Colonel, it seems, is a stickler of Bonzy's— 

Serv'd with him of course—nay, I'm sure they 
wore cronies, 

So martial his features! dear Dott, you can trace 

Ulm, Austerlitz, Lodi, as plain in his face 

As you do on that pillar of glory and brass, 

‘Which the poor Duc pe B—nr must hate so to 
pass! 

Tt appears, too, he made—as most foreigners do— 

About English affairs an odd blunder or two. 

For example —misled by the names, I dare say — 

‘He confounded Jack Casries with Lord C—on; 

And—sure such a blunder no mortal hit ever 


on— 
‘Fancied the prevent Lord C—au>—y the clever one! 


But politics ne'er were the sweet fellow’s trade; 

“Twas for war and the ladies my Colonel was made. 

And, oh, had you heard, as together we walk’ 

‘Through that beautiful forest, how sweetly he 
talk’d; 

And how perfectly well he appear’d, Dout, fo know 

All the life and adventures of Juan Jacque 
Rousseau !— 

“Twas there,” said he—not that his words T ean 


‘state = 
“Twas a gibb'rish that Cupid alone could trans- 
Tate 5— 
‘But “there,” said he, (pointing where, small and 
remote, 


‘The dear Hermitage rose,) “ there his Jour he 
wrote, — 

Upon paper gilt-edg’d®, without blot or erasure ; 

“ Thon sanded It over with silver and azure, 

“ And—oh, what will genius and fancy not do f— 

“ Tied theleaves up together with nompareilleblue 1” 

‘What a trait of Rousseau! what a crowd of emo- 
tions 


From sand and blue ribbons are conjur'd up here! 
‘Alls, that a man of sch exquisite? notions 
Should send his poor brats tothe Foundling, my 
dear! 


"Twas here, too, perhaps,” Colonel Cartoon 
said — 
As down the small garden he pensively led — 
algae nied ee ek ae 
her brother Bob committed « pun on the last two syllables of 
‘ttn the following couplet :— 


“Td fala pralse your Poeen —but tell me, how Is it 
‘When ery out " Rxquisite,” Hcho eries quis a2" 
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For some little gift on my birth-day— September 

‘The thirtieth, dear, I'm eighteen, you remember— 

‘That Bos to a shop kindly order'd the coach, 
(Ab, little I thought who the shopman would 


prove,) 
‘To bespeak me 2 few of those mouchoirs de poche, 
Which, in happier hours, E have sigh’d for, my 
love— 


(The most beautiful things—two Napoleons the 


price— 

And one’s name in the corner embroider’ so 
nice !) 

‘Well, with heart full of pleasure, Lenter'd the shop, 

But—ye Gods, what a phantom!—I thought I 
should drop— 

‘There he stood, my dear Dorux—no room for a 
doubt— 


‘There, behind the vile counter, these eyes saw 
him stand, 
‘With a piece of French eambrie, before him roll’d 
out, 
And that horrid yard-measure uprais'd in his 
hand! 


‘Oh—Papa, all along, knew the secret, 'tis clear— 
*Twus a slopman he meant by a“ Brandenburgh,” 
dear! 


‘The man, whom I fondly hod fancied a King, 
‘And, when that too delightful illusion was past, 

Asaherohad worshipp’—vile, treacherous thing— 
‘To turn out but a low linen-draper at last 





‘My head swam aroand— the wroteh smil'd, 1 
believe, 
‘But his smiling, alas, could no longer deceive — 
T fell back on Bon—my whole heart seem'd 10 
wither— 
And, pale as a ghost, I was carried back hither! 
Lonly remember that Bon, as I eaught hima, 
With cruel facetiousness said, “Ourse the Kiddy! 
“A staunch Revolutionist always I've thought him, 
But now [find out he's a Counter one, Bropy!” 


Only think, my dear ereature, if this ebould be 
known 


To that saucy, satirical thing, Miss Matove ! 
‘What a story ‘twill be at Shandangan for ever! 
‘What laughs and what quizzing she'll have with 
the men ! 
Te will ee ee the country —and never, 


chs Bar bese at 

Porewell— Taba do someting eae fear 

‘Aud, abt if my fate ever reaches your ear, 

One tear of compassion my Dou. will not grudge 

‘To her poor— broken-hearted —young friend, 
Brnpy Fuoae. 


Nota bene—L am sure you will hear, with delight, 
‘That we're going, all three, tosee Bnvwar to-night, 
‘A laugh will revive me—and kind Mr, Cox 

(Wo you know him?) has got us the Governor's box, 
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FABLES FOR THE 


‘Tu Rogibus alas 


ripe. 
—— Clip the wings 
Of these high-iylag, arbitrary 


10 
LORD BYRON. 


Duan Lonp Braox, 


Tuoven this Volume should possess no 
other merit in your eyes, than that of reminding 
‘you of the short time we passed together at Venice, 
‘when some of the trifles which it contains were 
written, you will, I am sure, receive the dedication 
of it with plensure, and believe that I am, 

‘My dear Lord, 
Ever faithfully yours, 
TB. 


PREFACE. 


‘TuoveH it was the wish of the Members of the 
Poco-enrante Society (who have lately done me 
the honour of electing me their Secretary) that 1 
shold prefix my name to the following Miscel- 


ters of the different members, &e. &e.— 
fm at present preparing for the press 


‘upon the subject; and content sage 
hhere with referring, for a general insight into our 
tenets, to a Song which will be found at the end 
of this work, and which is sung to us on the first 
day of every month, by one of our oldest members, 
to the tane of (as far as I can recollect, being no 
musician,) either “ Naney Dawson” or “ He stole 
avay the Bacon.” 

At may be as well also to state, for the inform- 
tation of those critics, who attack with the hope of 
‘being answered, und of being, thereby, broaght 


HOLY ALLIANCE. 


‘Vinaut, Georg. Ub. tv. 


‘Kings. 


into notice, that it is the rule of this Society to 
return no other answer to such assailants, than is 
contained in the three words “ Non eurat Hippo 
clides;” (meaning, in English, * Hippoeliddes does 
not care a fig,”) which were spoken two thousand 
years ago by the first founder of Poco-carantism, 
and have ever since been adopted as the leading 


dictum of the sect, 
THOMAS BROWN. 


FABLES FOR THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 


FABLE L 
‘THE DISSOLUTION OF THE HOLY ALTIANCE 


A DREAM, 


T’ve had a dream that bodes no good 

Unto the Holy Brotherhood. 

I may be wrong, bat I confess — 
As far as it is right or lawful 


A dome of frost-work, on the plan 
OF that once built by Empress Anne, 
Which shone by moonlight—as the tale ie— 
Like an Aurora Borealis. 


In this said Palace, furnish’d all 
And lighted as the best om land are, 
T dreamt there was a splendid Ball, 
Given by the Emperor Alexander, 
To entertain with all due zeal, 
‘Those holy gentlemen, who've shown 
‘Regard so kind for Earope's weal, 
At Troppau, Laybach, and Verona. 
2 Te ia well known that the Empress. 


of ieeom the Neva, tn 1740, which wa 
‘and when iThumtnated had a surprising 


Anne built & pala 
i ae, 
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The thonght was happy—and design'd 
‘To hint how thus the hnman Mind 
May, like the stream imprison’d there, 
Be ebeck'd and chill'd, till it can bear 
‘The heaviest Kings, that ode or sonnet 
Eeer yet be-prais‘d, to dance upon it. 


‘And all were pleas’d, and cold, and stately, 
Shivering in grand illumination — 


‘Much too the Czar himself exulted, 
‘To all plebeian fears a stranger, 
For, Madame Kradener, when consulted, 
‘Had pledg’d her word there was no danger. 
So, on he caper'd, fearless quite, 
‘Thinking himself extremely clever, 
And walts’d away with all his might, 
As if the Frost would last for ever, 


‘Just faney how a bard like me, 


Who reverence monarchs, must have trembled 


‘To see that goodly company, 
At such a ticklish sport assembled, 


Nor were the fears, that thus astounded 
‘My loyal soul, at all unfounded — 
For, Io! ere loug, those walls s0 massy 
Were seia’d with an ill-cmen’a dripping, 
Ani o'er the floors, now growing glassy, 
‘Their Holinesses took to slipping. 
‘The Canr, half through a Polonaise, 
Could scarce get on for downright stumbling ; 
And Prussia, though to slippery ways 
‘Well nsed, was cursedly near tumbling. 


‘Yet still ‘twas, who could stamp the floor most, 
Russia and Austria ‘mong the foremost.— 
And now, to an Italian air, 

‘This precious brace would, hand in hand, go ; 
Now—vhile old Louis, from his chair, 
Totreated them his toes to spare— 

Call’d loudly out for a Fandango, 


And a Fandango, ‘hitb, they had, 
‘At which they all set to, like mad ! 

Never were Kings (though small the’ expense ix 
‘Of wit among their Excellencies) 

So oat of all their prinecly senses. 

But, ah, that dance—that Spanish dance— 


‘Who, barsting i'd, 
* A thaw, by Jove—we're lost, we're lost ; 





“ Run, France—a second Waterloo 
“Is come to drown you—sauve qui peut!” 


‘With double heads for double dealings— 
‘How fast the globes and seeptres 
Out of their claws on all the ceilings ! 
Proud Prussia’s double bird of prey 
‘Tame as a spateh cock, slunk away ; 
While—just like France herself, when she 
Proclaims how great her naval skill is 
Poor Louis’ drowning fleurs-de-lys 
Imagin’d themselves weater-lilies. 
And not aloue rooms, ceilings, shelves, 
But—still more fatal execution— 
‘The Great Legitimates themselves 
'd in a state of dissolution, 





‘The’ indignant Czar—when just about 
‘To issue a sublime Ukase, 
“ Whereas all light must be kept out" — 
Dissolv'd to nothing in its blaze, 

Next Prussia took his turn to melt, 

And, while his lips ilustrioas felt 





‘And sighing ont a faint adien 

‘To trufiies, salmis, tonsted cheese 
‘And smoking fonds, quickly grew, 
Himself, into a_fone too 3— 

Or like that goodly King they make 

Of sugar for a Twelfth-night cake, 

‘When, in some urehin's mouth, alas, 

It melts into a shapeless mass! 


In short, I scarce could count a minute, 

Ere the bright dome, and all within it, 

‘Kings, Fiddlers, Emperors, all were gone— 
‘And nothing now was seen or heard 


Shining along its chainless way — 
‘More prondly happy thus to glide 
In simple grandeur to the sea, 
‘Than when, in sparkling fetters tied, 
"Twas deck’d with all that kingly pride 
Coald bring to light its slavery ! 
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Some, liking monarchs large 





Sash is my dream—and, T confess, 

L tremble at its awfulnéss. 

‘That Spanish Dance—that southern beam — 
But I say nothing —there's my drean— 
And Madame Kradener, the she-prophet, 
‘May make just what she pleases of it, 


‘Warnar, Kings have beea by mob-clections 


Rais'd to the Throne, ‘tis strange to see 


‘What different and what odd perfections 


‘Men have requir’d in Royalty. 
Jarge and plampy, 
Haye choe'n their Sovereigns by the weight ;— 


‘Some wish’d them tall, some thought your dampy, 


Dutch-built, the true Legitimate, 


‘The Easterns in a Prince, ‘tis said, 
Prefer what's called a jolter-head :? 


‘Tho’ Egyptians wer's't at all particular, 


So that their Kings had not red hair — 
This fualt not even the greatest stickler 
For the blood royal well could bear. 

‘A thousand more such illustrations 
‘Might be nddue’d from various nations. 

Bat, ‘mong the many tales they tell us, 
‘Touching the’ acquir'd or natural right 
Which some men have to rule their fellows, 

‘There's one, which I shall here recite :— 


PABLE. 


‘There was a land—to name the place 

Is neither now my wish nor duty — 
Where reign’d a certain Royal race, 

By right of their superior beauty. 
‘What was the cut legitimate 

Of these great persons’s chins and noses, 
By right of which they rul‘d the state, 

No history I have seen discloses. 


But co it was—a settled case— 

Some Act of Parliament, pass'd snugly, 
Had voted chem a beauteons race, 

‘And all their fuithful subjects ugly. 


‘As rank, indeed, stood high or low, 
Some change it made in visual organs; 


| The Goths had a law to choose always. short, hick man 


Jor their King. — Moxiren, Cormog. Wh. il, p. 164. 





‘More fresh than those in certain places— 
But, Lord, the very thought was treason! 


Besides, howe'er we love onr 
And take his face’s part, ‘tis known 
‘We ne'er so much in earnest labour, 
As when the face attsck'd’s our own. 


So, on they went—the crowd believing — 
(As crowds well govern'd always do) 
‘Their rulers, too, themselves deceiving — 


But jokes, we know, if they too far go, 
‘Must have an end —and so, one day, 

Upon that const there was a cargo. 
Of looking-glasses cast away, 

"Twas said, some Radicals, somewhere, 
‘Had laid their wicked heads: 

And fore'd that ship to founder there, — 
‘While some believe it was the weather, 


However this might be, the freight 
‘Was landed without fees or duties; 
And from that hour historians date 
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In vain the Court, aware of errors 

Io all the old, establish’d mazards, 
Prohibited the use of mirrors, 

And tried to break them at all hazards :— 


Tn vain—their laws might just as well 
Have been waste paper on the shelves ; 

‘That fatal freight had broke the spell; 
People had look’d—and knew themselves, 


If chance a Duke, of birth sublime, 
Presum’d upon his ancient face, 

(Some calf-head, ugly from all time,) 
‘They popp’d a mirror to his Grace :— 


Snst hinting, by that gentle sign, 
How little Nature holds it trae, 

‘That what is call'd an ancient line, 
‘Must be the line of Beauty too, 


From Duke's they pass'd to regal phizzes, 
Compar'd them proudly with their own, 

And cried, “ How could such monstrous quizzes 
In Beauty's name usurp the throne !"— 


They then wrote essays, pamphlets, books, 
Upon Cosmetieal Geonomy, 
‘Which made the King try various looks, 
Bat none improv'd his physiognomy. 
And satires at the Court were levell’d, 
And small Iampoons, so full of slynesses, 
‘That soon, in short, they quite be-devil'd 
Their Majesties and Royal Highnesses. 


At length—but here I drop the veil, 
To spare sowe loyal folks’ sensations ; 
Besides, what follow’d is the tale 
OF all such Inte enlighten’é nations ; 


Of all to whom old Time discloses 

A truth they should have sooner known— 
‘That Kings have neither rights nor noses 

A whit diviner than their own. 


FABLE II. 
‘THe Toncn oF LinenTy, 


L saw it all in Faney’s glass— 
‘Herself, the fair, the wild magician, 

Who bid this splendid day-dream pass, 
“And nam’a each gliding apparition. 


‘Twas like @ torch-race—such as they 
Of Greece perform'd, in ages gone, 





‘When the fleet youths, in long array, 
‘Pass'd the bright torch triumphant on. 


T saw the’ expectant nations stand, 

‘To catch the coming flame in turn; — 
T saw, from resdy hand to hand, 

‘The clear, though straggling, glory burn, 


And, ob, their joy, as it eame near, 
"Twas, in itself, a joy to see; — 
‘While Fancy whisper'd in my ear, 
“ That Yorch they pass is Liberty!” 


And, each, as she receiv’ the flame, 
Lighted her alear with its ray ; 

‘Then, smiling, to the next who came, 
Speeded it on its sparkling way. 


From Axntoy first, whose ancient shrine 
Was furnish'd with the fire already, 
Cotvarnra eanght the boon divine, 
‘And lita flame, like Albion's, steady, 


The splendid gift then Gax2a took, 
‘Anil like a wild Bucchante, raising 
‘The brand alof, its sparkles shook, 
As she wonld set the world a-blazing! 


‘Thos kindling wild, so fierce and high 
Her altar blaz'd into the air, 

‘That Axarox, to that fire too nigh, 
Shruak back, and shudder’d at its glare! 


‘Next, Srarx, so new was light to her, 
‘Leap'd at the torch—bat, ere the spark 
‘That fell upon her shrine could stir, 
"Twas quench’d—and all again was dark, 


Yet, no—not quench’d—a treasnre, worth 
‘So much to mortals, rarely dies = 

Again her living light look’d forth, 
‘And shone, a beacon, in all eyes, 

‘Who next reeeiv’d the flame ? alas, 
‘Unworthy Narnes—shame of shames, 

‘That ever through such bands should pass 
That brightest of all earthly flames ! 


‘Scarce had her flogers touch’d the torch, 
‘When, frighted by the sparks it shed, 

Nor waiting even to feel the scorch, 
‘She dropp'd it to the earth—and fled. 


And fall'n it might have long remain’; 
But Grexce, who saw her moment now, 
Caught up the prise, though prostrate, stain'd, 
‘And wav'd it round her beauteous brow, 
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‘Her altar, as its flame ascended, 
Pair, lanreli’d spirits seem’d to soar, 
‘Who thas in song their voices blended :— 


“ Shine, shine for ever, glorious Flame, 
* Divinest gift of Gods to men! 

“ From Guexce thy earliest splendour came, 
“To Guxece thy ray returns again. 


“Take, Freedom, take thy radiant round, 
“ When dimm', revive, when lost*return, 

© Till not a shrine through earth be found, 
“ On which thy glories shall not burn!” 


Op all that, to the sage’s survey, 
‘This world presents of topsy-tarry, 
‘There's nonght so much distarbs one’s patience, 
As little minds in lofty stations, 
"Tis like that sort of painful wonder, 
Which slender colamns, labouring under 
Enormous arches, give beholders 
Or those posr Caryatides, 
Condemn’d to smile and stand ut ease, 
With a whole house upon their shoulders, 
y 
If, as in some few royal cases, 
Small minds are born into such places. 
If they are there, by Right Divine, 
Or any such sufficient reason, 
Why—Heay'n forbid we should repine! — 
To wish it otherwise were treason ; 
Nay, ev'n to see it in a vision, 
Would be what lawyers call misprision. 


Sir Ronear Fizacee saith—and he, 


ints a King amay lose his head, 


Nay, 
By slipping awkwardly his br 
Bat this is treasonous, ill-bred, 


And (now-a-days, when Kings are led 
In patent snaffies) downright idle. 


shops, 
Presume, the dolts, to manage nations! 


‘This class itis, that moves my gall, 
‘And stits up bile, and spleen, and all. 
While other senseless things appear | 
‘To know the limits of their sphere— * 
While not a cow oa earth romances 
So much as to conceit she dances — 
‘While the most jumping frog we know of, 
‘Would scarce at Astley’s hope to show of — 
Your ***., your = 
Untrain'd as are their minds, to set them 
To any business, any where, 
‘At any time that fools will let them. 


But leave we here these upstart things— 
‘My business is, jast now, with Kings; 
‘To whom, and to their right-line glory, 
I dedicate the following story, 


PARLE. 


‘Tue wise men of Egypt were secret as dummies; 
‘And, ev’n when they most condescended toteath, 
‘They pack'd up their meaning, as they did the 


‘mummies, 
| In so many wrappers, "twas out of one’s reach. 


mystery 5 
But blue-bottle flies were their best 
As will partly appear in this very : 
A Scythian philospher (nephew, they say 
‘To that other great traveller, b 
Stept into a temple at Memphis one 
Te tare « doet pep ae 
‘He saw ' a brisk blue-bottle Ply on ; 
Made much of, and 
divine; 
1 According to Zllan, it was in the | 
ty procied ts ereseny =e 
Animal ib. Cape Be 
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‘@ large, handsome Bullock, led there ina 
alter, 
Before it lay stabWd at the foot of the shrine. 
| Surpris'd at such doings, he whisper'd his teacher— 


creature, 
Be thus offer’d up to n blne-botile Fly?” 
No wonder” —said tother—" you stare at the 


Bat we as a Symbol of Monarchy view it 
‘That Fly on the shrine is Legitimate Right, 
~ And that Bullock, the People, that’s sacrific'l 


and, 
eet Smet rtaty peveriedby Dm-Son | 


‘Tuws did Soawe Jenvxs—though a Tory, 
A Lord of Trade snd the Plantations; 
Feel how Religion’s simple glory 
Is siain’d by State associations. 


‘When Caruenrye, ere she crush’d the Poles, 
Appeal to the benign Divinity ; 

‘Then cat them up in protocols, 

Made fractions of their very souls! — 
‘Allin the mame of the bless'd Trinity ; 

‘Or when her grandson, ALEXANDER, 

‘That mighty Northern salsmander,? 

‘Whose icy touch, felt all about, 

Puts every fire of Freedom out— 

‘Whea he, too, winds up his Ukuses 


demi-dmes, Re. 
The salamander ls wupposed to bave the power of extin. 
(pdbhing fire by fs natural coldness aod moisture. 





Calls down “ St, Louis’ God” to witness 


Sages, with muskets and lac’d coats, 
‘To cram instruction, nolens volens, 
‘Down the poor struggling Spaniards’ 
T can't help thinking, (though to Kings 
I must, of course, like other men, bow.) 
‘That when a Christian monarch brings 
Religion’s name to gloss these things — 
Such blasphemy out-Benbows Benbow! 


throats — 


‘Or—not so far for fasts to roam, 
Having a few much nearer home— 
When we see Churchmen, who, if ask’d, 
“ Must Ireland's slaves be tith’d, and task’d, 
“ And drivin like Negroes or Croiits, 
© ‘That you may roll in wealth and bliss?” 
Look from beneath their shovel hats 
‘With all due pomp, and answer * Yes!” 
Bat then, if question'd, « Shall the brand 
« Intolerance flings throughout that land,— 
“ Shall the fierce strife now taught to grow 
™ Betwixt her palaces and hovels, 
“ Be ever quench'd?”—from the same shovels 
Look grandly forth, and answer “ No,” — 
‘Alns, alas! have dhese a claim 
To merciful Religion’s name? 
If more you seek, go see a bevy: 
Of bowing parsons at a levee — 
(Choosing your time, when straw’s before 
Some apoplectic bishop's door,) 
‘Then, if thou canst, with life, escape 
‘That rush of lawn, that press of erape, 
Just watch their rev'rences and graces, 
‘As on each smirking suitor frisks, 
And say, if those round shining fuces 
‘To heaw'n or earth most turn their disks? 


‘This, this it is— Religion, made, 

*Twixt Church and State, a truck, a trade— 
‘This most ill-mateh’d, unholy Co,, 

From whence the ills we witness flow ; 
‘The war of many ereods with one— 

‘The’ extremes of foo much faith, and none— 
Till, betwixt ancient trash and new, 

"Twist Cant and Blasphemy —the two 
Rank ills with which this age is curst — 
We can no more tell which is worst, 

‘Than erst could Egypt, when so rich 

Jn various piagues, determine which 

She thought most pestitent and vile, 

Her frogs, like Benbow and Carlisle, 


2 A well-known publlaher of ireliglous books. 
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their native mud-notes loud, Broke windows, shiver’d lamps to smash, 
Or her fat locusts, like a cloud And knock’d whole scores of watchmen dk 
Of pluralists, obesely low'ring, 


‘This—this it is—and here I pray 
‘Those eapient wits of the Reviews, 
‘Who make us poor, dull authors say, 
Not what we mean, but what they chooses 
‘Who to our most abundant shares 
Of nonsense add still more of theirs, 
‘And are to poets just such evils 
‘As caterpillars find thoce flies, ) 
Which, not content to sting like devils, 
Lay eggs upon their backs likewise. 
‘To guant ugainst such foul deposits 
‘Of other’s meaning in my rhymes, 
(A thing more needful here, beeanse it’s 
‘A subject, ticklish in these times)— 
I, here, to all such wits make known, 
Monthly and Weekly, Whig and Tory, 
“Tis thie Religion —this alone 
Taim at in the following story :— 








ABLE, 


‘When Royalty was young and bold, 
Ere, touch'd by Time, he had become 
If vtisn’t eivil to say old, 
At least, 9 cisdevant jeune homme ; 


One evening, on some wild pursuit 
Driving along, he chane’d to see 
Religion, passing by on foot, 
‘And took him in his vis-a-vis, 


‘This said Religion was a Friar, 
‘The humblest and the best of men, 
‘Who ne’er had notion or desire 
Of riding in a coach till then. 


* Tsay ”—quoth Royalty, who rather 
Enjoy'd a musquerading joke— 

“ Tsay, suppose, my good old father, 
* You lend me, for a while, your éloak.” 


‘The Friar consented—little knew 

‘What tricks the youth had in his head ; 
Besides, was rather tempted too 

By 1 lac’d coat he got in stead. 


Away ran Royalty, slap-dash, 
Scamp'ring like mad abont the town; 


{6 The greatest vember of the ichneumon tribe are see 
‘settling upon the back ofthe caterpillar, and darting at diferent 





‘While nought could they, whose heads were 





‘Meanwhile, the Friar, whose head was turn'( 
By the lae’d coat, grew frisky too; 

‘Look’d big —his former habits sparn’d— 
And storm’d about, as great men do: 


‘As work like this was unbefitting, 

‘And flesh and blood no longer bore it, 
‘The Court of Common Sense, then sitting, 
‘Summon’d the culprits both before it, 


| 
‘Where, after hours in wrangling spent 

(As Courts must wrangle to decide well), 
Religion to St. Lake's was sent, 

‘And Royalty pack’d off to Bridewell, 


| 
‘With this proviso—should they he 
Restor, in due time, to their wenses, | 
‘They both must give seonrity, 
In future, against such offences— | 


Religion ne'er to lend his elowk, | 
Seeing what dreadful work it leads toy 

‘And Royalty to crack his joke, — ] 
But not to crack poor people's heads toc. 
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‘That when her father, sick in bed, 
Or busy, sent ber, in his stead, 

‘To lecture on the Code Justinian, 
She had a curtain drawn before her, 

Lest, if her charms were seen, the students 
Should let their young eyes wander o'er her, 
And quite forget their jurisprudence. 

Jost so it is with truth, when seen, 
‘Too dazzling far, — tis from behind 
A light, thin allegoric screen, 
She thus can safest teach mankind. 


PABLE. 


In Thibet once there reign’, we're told, 
A little Lama, one year old — 

Rais'd to the throne, that realm to bless, 
Just when his little Holiness 

‘Had eat —as near as can be reckon'd — 
Some say his first tooth, some his second, 
Chronologers and Nurses vary, 


‘His Majesty fad cut 1 tooth.# 

And much his subjects were enchanted, — 
‘As well all Lamas’ subjects may be, 

And would have giv'n their heads, if wanted, 
‘To wake tee-totums for the baby. 

‘Thron’d as he was by Right Divine — 
(What Lawyers eall Jure Divino, 

Meaning right to yours, and mine, 
And every body's goods and rhino,) 

Of course, his faithful subjects’ purses 
‘Were ready with their aids and suecoars ; 

Nothing was seen but pension’d Nurses, 
‘And the land groan’d with bibs and tuekers, 


‘Oh! had there been a Home or Bennet, 
‘Then sitting in the Thibet Senate, 
Ye Gods, what room for long debates 


But no— if Thibet had M.P.'s, 
‘They were far better hred than these ; 
Nor gave the slightest opposition, 
During the Monarch’s whole dentition. 


a eccupé d'auicune essoine, II envoyoit No- 
Sees 
Sonne 
petite courtine devant elle, — Christ. de Pise, Cité dex 
pT cap. 36. 





But short this calm ;—for, jast when he 
Hod reach’d the’ alarming age of three, 
‘When Royal natures, and, no doubt, 
‘Those of all noble beasts break out— 
‘The Lama, who till then was quiet, 
Show'd symptoms of a taste for riot ; 
‘And, ripe for mischief, early, inte, 
‘Without regard for Chureh or State, 
Made free with whosoe'er came nigh 
‘Tweak’d the Lord Chancellor by the nose, 
‘Turn'd all the Judges’ wigs awry, 
‘And trod om the old Generals’ toes : 
Pelted the Bishops with hot bans, 
Rode cockhorse on the City maces, 
And shot from little devilish guns, 
Hard peas into his subjects’ faces, 
In short, such wicked pranks he play'd, 
And grew so mischievous, God bless him ! 
‘That his Chief Nurse— with ev'n the aid 
Of an Archbishop —was afraid, 
‘When in these moods, to comb or dress him, 
Nay, ev'n the persons most inclin'd 
‘Through thick and thin, for Kings to stickle, 
‘Thought him (if they'd but speak their mind, 
Which they did not) an odious pickle. 


At length some patriot lords—a breed 
Of animals they've got in Thibet, 
Extremely rare, and fit, indeed, 
For folks like Pideock, to exhibit — 
‘Some patriot lords, who saw the length 
"To which things went, combin'd their strength, 
‘And penn’ a manly, plain and free 
Remonstrance to the Nursery; 
Protesting warmly that they yielded 
To none, that ever went before “em, 
In loyalty to him who wielded 
‘The’ hereditary pap-spoon o'er ‘em ; 
‘That, as for treason, ‘twas a thing 
‘That made them almost sick to think of — 
‘That they and theirs stood by the King, 
‘Throaghout his measles and his chin-cough, 
‘When others, thinking him eonsumptive, 
‘Had ratted to the Heir Presumptive! — 
But, still—though much admiring Kings 
(And chiefly those in leading-strings), 
They suv, with shame and grief of soul, 
‘There was no longer now the wise 
And constitutional control 
Of bireh before their raler's eyes ; 


+ See Turner's Embasiy to Thibet for an aeoount of hi in 











‘But that, of late, such pranks, and tricks, 
And freaks oceurr'd the whole day long, 
As all, but mea with 
Allow’d, in ev'n a King, were wrong. 
Wherefore it was they humbly pray'd 
‘That Honourable Nursery, 
‘That such reforms be henceforth made, 
‘As all good men desir'd to see ;— 
In other words (lest they might seem 
‘Too tedious), as the gentlest scheme 
For putting all such pranks to rest, 
‘And in its bud the mischief nipping — 
‘They ventar'd humbly to suggest 
His Majesty should have a whipping! 


‘When this was read, no Congreve rocket, 
Discharg’d into the Gallic trenches, 

Erer equall’d the tremendous shock it 
‘Produe’d upon the Nursery benches. 

‘The Bishops, who of course had votes, 

By right of age and petticoats, 

‘Were first and foremost in the fuss — 
“What, whip a Lama! suffer birch 

“To touch his sacred —— infamous! 

“ Deistical ! — assailing thus 

“The fundamentals of the Church !— 

“ No—no— such patriot plans as these, 

“(So help them Heaven — and their Sees! ) 

“They held to be rank blasphemies.” 


‘The’ alarm thus given, by these and other 
Grave ladies of the Nursery side, 
Spread through the land, till, such a pother, 
Sach party squabbles, far and wide, 
Never in history's page had been 
Recorded, as were then between 
‘The Whippers and Non-whippers seen. 
Till, things arriving at a state, 
‘Which gave some fears of revolution, 
‘The patriat lords’ advice, though Inte, 
‘Was put at last in execution. 
‘The Parliament of Thibet met— 
The little Lama, call'd before it, 
Did, then and there, his whipping get, 
And (as the Nursery Gazette 
Assures us) like a hero bore it. 


And though, ‘mong Thibet Tories, some 
Lament that Royal Martyrdom 
(Please to observe, the letter D 
Tn this last word's pronoune’d like B), 
Yot to the’ example of that Prince 
So much is Thibet's land a debtor, 
‘That her long line of Lamas, since, 
Haye all behav'd themselves much better. 
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And reasoners, whether clad in pink, 
‘Or red, or blue, are on the brink 
(Nine cases out of ten) of treason. 


For then — but hold 'tis best to veil. 
‘My meaning in the following tale s — 


FABLE, 


A Lord of Persia, rich and great, 
Just come into a large estate, 
‘Wos shock o find be had, for neighbour, 


But Lords of Persia can, no doubt, 
Do what they will—so, one fine moraing, 
He tarn’d the raseal Ghebers out, 
First giving a fow kicks for warming, 
‘Then, thanking Heaven most pionsly, 
‘He knoek’d their ‘Temple to the groad, 


Bat much it vex’d my Lord to fad, | 
‘That, while all else obey'd his will, 

‘The Fire these Ghebers left behind, 
‘Do what he would, kept burning silk — 
Fiereely he storm'd, os if his frown 
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Machines no Lord should be without, 
Which would, at onee, put promptly out 
All kinds of fires, —from staring, stark 
Voleanos to the tiniest spark ; 

Till all things slept as dull and dark, 
‘As, in a great Lord's neighbourliood, 
"Twas right and fitting all things should. 


(All of the true Imperial size), 

And there, in rows, stood black und burnish’d, 
Ready, where’er a gleam but shone 
Of light or fire, to be clapp’d on. 


‘One day, when he hd left all sure, 
(At least, so thonght he) dark, seeure— 
‘The flame, at all its exits, entries, 
“Obstructed to his heart's content, 
Ani black extinguishers, like sentries, 
Plac'd over every dangerous vent— 
‘Ye Gods, imagine his amaze, 
‘His wrath, his rage, when, on returning, 
He found not only the old blaze, 
Brisk as before, crackling and burning, 


They, they —those trusty, blind machines 
His Lordship had so long been praising, 


Of keeping down all Inwless blazing, 
Were now, themselves — alas, too trae 
The shameful fact—turn’d blazers too, 
‘And, by a change as odd as cracl, 
Instead of dampers, serv'd for fuel ! 


‘Thas, of his only hope bereft, 
© What,” suid the great man, “ must be done?” 
All that, in scrapes like this, is left 
‘To great men is—to cut and run. 
‘So run he did; while to their grounds, 
‘The banish’d Ghebers blest return’d ; 





And, though their Fire had broke its bounds, 
And all sbroad now: ‘burn'd, 

‘Yet well could they, who lov'd the flame, 

Its wand'ring, its excess reclaim; 

And soon another, fairer Dome 

Arose to be its sacred home, 

‘Where, cherish’d, guarded, not confin’d, 

‘The living glory dwelt inshrin’d, 

And, shedding lustre strong, but even, 

‘Though born of earth, grew worthy heav'n. 


‘MORAL. 


‘The moral hence my Muse infers 
1, that such Loris are simple elves, 


FABLE VIL 
LOUIS TOURTEENTH'S WI0. 


‘The money rais'—the army ready— 
Drums beating, and the Royal Neddy 
Valiantly braying in the van, 
‘To the old tune “ Jh, eh, Sive Ane!” —* 
Nought wanting, but some coup dramatic, 
‘To make French sentiment explode, 
Bring in, at once, the go fanatic, 

‘And make the war * la dernitre mode" — 
Instantly, at the Pav‘lion Marsan, 

Is held an Ultra consultation — 
b mati Nademsknomy as conte 


All she had sworn to but last week, 
And, with a ory of * Magnifique 2” | 
Rush forth to this, or any war, 

Withoat inquiring once—* What for?” 


After some plans propos'd by each, | 

‘Lord Chiiteaubriand made a speech, 

(Quoting, to shew what men’s rights are, 
Or rather what men's rights should be, 

From Hobbes, Lord Castlereagh, the Cxar, 
And other friends to Liberty.) 


+ Tey celebrated in the dark ages, at many churches, pare 
tleularly at Rowen, what was ealled the Feast of the Ast. On 
a opti th es, amt am A ies Hes 
‘aud they sung before him this elegant anthetn, * Ey eb, eby 
Sire Ane, ohh oy Sle Ane.>-"Wanran'y Buoy on Piper 
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Wherein he— having first protested 
*Gainst humouring the mob— suggested 
(As the most high-bred phin he saw 


Tn which the Duke (who, bless his Highness! 
Had by his Ailé acquir’d such fame, 
“Twas hop'd that he as little shyness 
‘Would show, when to the point he came,) 
Should, for his deods so tion-hearted, 
Be christen'd Hero, exe he started ; 
‘With power, by Royal Ordonnance, 
To bear that name—at least in France, 
‘Himself— the Viscount Chéteaubriand — 
(To help the’ affair with more esprit on) 
Off ring, for this baptismal rite, 
Some of his own famn'd Jordan water—? 
(Maric Louise not having quite 
‘Us'd all that, for young Nap, he brought her,) 
‘The baptism, in dis case, to be 
Applied to that extremity, 
Which Bourbon heroes most expose ; 
And which (as well all Europe knows) 
Happens to be, in this Defender 
Of the truc Faith, extremely tender.® 


Or if (the Viscount said) this scheme 
‘Too rash and premature should seem— 
If thus discounting heroes, on tick — 

‘This glory, by anticipation, 
‘Was too much in the genre romantique 

For such « highly classic nation, 
He begg’d to say, the Abyssinians 
‘A practice had in their dominions, 
Which, if at Paris got up well, 
Tn fall costume, was sure to tell. 
At all great epochs, good or ill, 
‘They have, says Baucx (and Buvcene’er budges 
From the strict truth), a grand Quadrille 
Tn public dane’ by the Twelve Jv — 3. 
And, he assures us, the grimaces, 
‘The entre-chats, the airs and graces 
Of dancers, so profound and stately, 
Divert the Abyssiaians greatly, 


» Brought from the river Jordan vy M. Chateaubriand, and 
‘resontod tatne French Emprese for the christening af young 
‘Napoleon. 

1 See the Duke's celebrated letter to madame, written 
uring bis campatge in 1815, in which he says, J'al le pos- 
trea Legtrement endowmagé.” 


* On certain great occasions, the twelve Judges (who are 
sarily between sty andere yar fae) dng the ong 
and dance the 

‘on XIV. Bt pvc Als Verge de on cordon ty 
que Hon conserve solmneurement, wf lui envoya ensulte, son 





“ Now (suid the Viscount), 
“ Great Empires, where this plan 
“ wane, Eughon;—let the 
“* The twelve stiff Judges there wonld make 
“ The worst Quadrille-set now alive. 
“ One must have seen them, ere one could 
“ Imagine properly Jupex Woon, 
“ Performing, in his wig, so gaily, 
© A queue-de-chat with Justice Barer! 
“ French Judges, though, are, by no means, 
“ This sort of stiff, be-wigg’d machines: 
“And we, wholve seen them nt Saumur 








™ Nay, stand upon their heads, and more de, 
“ To please the little Duke de Bordeaux !” 


After these several schemes there came 
‘Some others —needless now to name, 
Since that, which Monsieur plann'd, himself, 
Soon doom’d all others to the shelf, 

And was receiv’d par acclamation, 

As truly worthy the Grande Nation. 


Tt soems (as Monsieur told the story) 

‘That Lovrs the Fourteenth, —that glory, 

‘That Coryphée of all crown’d pates;— 

‘That pink of the Legitimates— 

‘Had, when, with many a pious pray’r, be 

Bequeath'd unto the Virgin Mary 

His marriage deeds, and cordon blew,+ 

Bequeath’d to her his State Wig too— 

(An ofring which, at Coart, ‘tis thoaght, 

‘The Virgin values as she ought) — 

‘That Wig, the wonder of all eyes, 

‘The Cynosure of Gallia’s skies, 

‘To wateh and tend whose curls aor‘, 
Re-build its tow'ring roof, when flat, 

And round its rumpled base, a Board 
Of sixty Barbers daily sat,* 

With Subs, on State-Days, to assist, 

‘Well pension'd from the Civil List: — 








he 
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‘That wond'rous Wig, array’d in which 
And form’d alike to awe or witch, 
He beat all other heirs of crowns, 

In taking mistresses and towns, 
Requiring bat a shot at one, 

A smile at Cother, and ‘twas done !— 


“That Wig” (said Monsieur, while his brow 
‘Rose proudly,) “ is existing now ;— 
“That Grand Perruque, amid the fall 
« Ofev'ry other Royal glory, 
© With curls erect survives them all, 
« And tells in ev'ry hair their story. 
© Think, think, how welcome at this time 
* A relic, so belov'd, sublime ! 
“ What worthier standard of the Canse 
“ OF Kingly Right can France demand ? 
“ Or who among our ranks can panse 
* To guard it, while a curl shall stand ? 
“ Behold, my friends "— (while thas he cried, 
‘A curtain, whieh conceal’d this pride 
Of Princely Wigs was drawn aside) 
“ Behold that grand Perraque—how big 
« With recollections for the world — 
« For France—for us—Great Lovis' Wig, 
“ By Hivrouyre! new frizz’d and curl’d— 
* Naw frizz'd! alas, "tis bat too troe, 
“ Well may you start at that word new— 





“ To meet the spirit of the age, 
“ And do what best that spirit flatters, 
“In Wigs—if uot in weightier matters, 

“ Wherefore, to please the Czar, and show 


“ What liberalism in Monarchs is, 
“ We have conceded the New Friz! 
“Thus arm’d, ye gallant Ultras, say, 
“Can men, can Frenchmen, fear the fray ? 
“ With this prond relic in our van, 
* And D'Axcoutia our worthy leader, 
Let rebel Spain do all she ean, 
“ Let reereant England arm and feed her,— 
“ Urg’d by that pupil of Huwt’s school, 
© That Radical, Lord Livearoon — 
“ France ean have nought to fear—fur from 
it— 
“ When once astounded Europe sees 
“The wig of Lours, like a Comet, 
“ Streaming above the Pyrenées, 
All's o'er with Spain—then on, my sons, 
“On, my incomparable Duke, 
“ And, shouting for the Holy Ones, 
" Cry Vive la Guerre—et la Perrugue!" 
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EXTRACTED FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLING MEMRER oF 
THE POCO-CURANTE SOCIETY, 1819. 


‘Ture greater part of the following Rhymes were 
‘written or composed in an old caléche, for the 
purpose of beguiling the ennui of solitary travel- 
fing; and as verses, made by a gentleman in his 
sleep, have heen lately called “a paychological 
curiosity,” it is to be hoped that verses, composed 
by a gentleman to keep himself awake, may be 
honoured with some appellation equally Greek. 







* Aclebrated Co(feur of the present day, 
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INTRODUCTORY RHYMES. 


Difirent Aititudes in which Authors compose. —Reyes, Henry 
fe. Writing in Bot tm the Pets. 

— Plato and Sir Richard. with Gtewes 

‘ond Tuwign—Madame de Staél—Mhyming om the Mad, in 

‘am old Galéche. 


‘Waar various sttitudes, and ways, 
And tricks, we authors have in writing ! 
‘While some write sitting, some, like BavEs, 
Usually stand, while they're inditing. 
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Goes best in that reclin'd position. 
Tf you consult Mowrarawn® and Pursx on 
‘The subject, ‘tis their joint opinion 
‘That Thought its richest harvest yields 
Abroad, among the woods and ficids; 
‘That bards, who deal in small retail, 

At home may, at their counters, stop ; 
‘But that the grove, the hill, the vale, 

‘Are Poesy’s true wholesale shop. 
‘And, verily, I think they're right— 

‘For, many a time, on summer eves, 
Just at that closing hour of light, 

‘When, like an Eastern Prince, who leaves 
For distant war his Haram bow'rs, 
‘The Sun bids farewell to the flow'rs, 
‘Whose heads are sunk, whose tears are flowing 
Mid all the glory of his going !— 
Ev'n J have felt, beneath those beams, 

‘When wand’ring through the fields alone, 
‘Thoughts, fancies, intellectual gleams, 

‘Which, fur too bright to be my own, 
Seem’d lent me by the Sunny Pow'r, 
‘That was abroad at that still hour, 


Tf thus I've felt, how must they feel, 
‘The few, whom genuine Genius wa 
‘Tpon whose souls he stampe his seal, 


Shadows of heavenly 
Reflections of bright shapes that pass 
‘Throngh other worlds, above our sph 


But this reminds mo I digress ;— 
For Pit, too, produc, "tis aaid, 


His glorious visions all in bed.* 


1 Pleraque as carmina equltans composuit.— Panavrety, 


Singular. 
2 Mex pensbes dormet, s Je ls assis.” —Monrarane. | 
AAvienus corum gul in aperto acre azbulant, atolitur.— 

Puy 
2 The only authority iow for imputing this practice to 

Plato and Herodotus, sa Latin Poet by M de Valols on bis 

‘Bed, An which he says: — 

TLuclfer Herodotus vidit Vesperque cubaatem, 
‘Desedit totor hele Plato ape des. 


Seribbling and killing all day Jong — 
Like Pharbus in his car, at ease, 

‘Now warbling forth a lofty song, 
‘Now murd'ring the young Niobes. 


‘There was a hero ‘mong the Danes, 
Who wrote, we're told, ‘mid all the pains 
And horrors of exenteration, 
Nine charming odes, which, if you'll look, 
You'll find preserv'd, with a translation, 
By Banrnounvcs in his book,* 
In short, ‘twere endless to reeite 
‘The various modes in which men write, 
Some wits are only in the mind, 
‘When deaus and belles are ronnd them prating ; 
Same, when they dress for dinner, find 
‘Their muse and valet both in waiting ; 
‘And manage, at the self-sume time, 
To’ adjust a neckeloth and a rhyme. 


Some bards there are who cannot scribble 
Without a glove, to tear or nibble; 
Or a small twig to whisk about— 

As if the hidden founts of Puncy, 
Like wells of old, were thus found out 
By mystie tricks of rhabdomaney. 
| Such was the little feathery wand,® 

| That, held for ever in the hand 

| Of her7, who won and wore the erows, 
‘Of female genius in this age, 

| Seem’d the conductor, that drew down: 

| ‘Those words of lightning to her page. 
‘As for myself—to come, at last, 

_ To the odd way in which J write— 

"Having employ'd these few months past 
Chiefly in travelling, day and night, 
‘D've got into the easy mode, 


| Ocehiyming thas along the roads 


Making a way-bill of my pages, 
| Counting my stanaas by my stages— 
“Twit lays and re-lays no time lost — 
In short, in two words, writing post, 


4 Sir Richard Blackmore was a physician, as well 
> adem curt necmanrs na ruc 


Mort. 
| Made of pe, iad sy 
7 Madame de Stat, 
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EXTRACT I. 


Cevera. 


View of the Lake of Geneva from the Jura,|—Ansious te reach 
‘Udefore the Sun went doen. —Obliges to proceed on Foot— 
‘Atpe.— Mont Blanc. — Fffct of the Scone. 


“Twas late—the sun had almost shone 
His Inst and best, when Tran on, 
Anxious to reach that splendid view, 
Before the day-beams quite withdrew ; 
‘And feeling as all feel, on first 
Approaching scenes, where, they are told, 
Such glories on their eyes will burst, 
‘As youthful bards in dreams behold. 


‘Turn'd to the sun, who now began 
‘To call in all his out-post rays, 
‘And form a denser march of light, 





‘To stay the brightness of that hour! 

Bat no—the sun still less became, 
Diminish’a to a speck, as splendid 

And small as were those tongues of flame, 
‘That on the’ Apostles’ heads descended! 


"Twas at this instant —while there glow'd 
‘This last, intensest gleam of Light — 
Snddenly, through the opening road, 
‘The valley burst upon my sight! 
That glorious valley, with its Lake, 
And Alps on Alps in clusters swelling, 
‘Mighty, and pure, and fit to make 
‘The ramparts of a Godhead’s dwelling. 


T stood entrane’d—as Rabbins say 
‘This whole assembled, gazing world 
‘Will stand, upon that awful day, 
‘When the Ark’s Light, aloft unfurld, 
Among the opening clouds shall shine, 
Divinity’s own radiant sign! 


Mighty Mow? Buasc, thou wert to me, 


‘To live my life twice o'er again, 


| Setween Vattay and Gex. 
1789, when the forees of Berne, Sardinia, and 


selfalevotton, which promised to rival the feats 
“Of thelr ancestors i 1602 against Savoy, the Genovans, either 


— 


Can I the deep-felt awe forget, 
‘The dream, the trance that rapt me then! 


"Twas all that conseiousmess of pow'r 
‘And life, beyond this mortal hour ;— 
‘Those mountings of the soul within 

‘At thoughts of Heavin—as birds begin 

By instinct in the cage to rise, 

‘When near their time for change of skies ;— 


igled. 

‘At haying rish’d that splendid right, 
For avght that earth through all its range 
Of glories, offers in exchange! 

"Twas all this, at that instant brought, 


Of sacred zeal, which, could it shine 
‘Thus purely ever, man might grow, 

Ev'n apon earth a thing divine, 
‘And be, onee more, the ereature made 
‘To walk unstain'd the’ Elysian shade? 


No, never shall I lose the trace 
Of what I've felt in this bright place. 
‘And, should my spirits hope grow weak, 

Should I, oh God, e'er doubt thy pow'r, 
‘This mighty scene again I'l seek, 

At the same ealm and glowing hour, 
‘And here, at the sublimest shrine 

‘That Nature ever rear'd to Thee, 
Rekindle ali that hope divine, 

‘And feel my immortality 1 


EXTRACT IL 
Genera 
FATE OF GENEVA IN THE YEAR 1782. 


A YRAGMENT. 


‘Yus—if there yet live some of those, 
‘Who, when this small Republic rose, 
Quick as a startled hive of bees, 
Against her leaguering enemies —2 
‘When, as the Royal Satrap shook 
His well-known fetters at her gates, 


etrared, tothe urprifat Eorap, pened 
th ‘inlted without matragate 
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‘Ev'n wives and mothers arm'd, and took 

‘Their stations by their sons and mates ; EXTRACT IIL 

And on these walls there stood — yet, no, 

Shame tothe taitors— sould Lave stood | panpendTrlt—Hpponct en dsanar—Nowt Ba] 
‘As firm a band as e’er let flow ‘Clouds. 

At Freedom's base their sacred blood 

EE thote yet live, who, on that sight, Even here, ia this region of wonders, I find 
When all were watching, girt for fight, ‘That light-footed Pancy leaves truth far behing 
Stole, like the creeping of a pest, Or, at leas, like Hippomenes, tarns her astray 
‘From rank to rank, from breast to bresst, By the golden illusions he flings in her way.! 
Filling the weak, the old with fears, 

petite atest eal ‘What a glory it seem’ the first ew'ning I gaz‘ 
Betraying Honour to that brink, ‘Mot BLave, like a vision, then suddenly 
‘Where, one step more, and he must sink— On the wreck of the sunset—and all his arr 
And quenching hopes, which, though the last, Of high-towering Alps, touch’d still with » 


Like meteors on a drowning mast, 
‘Would yet have led to death more bright, 
‘Than life e'er look’d, in all its light! 
‘Till soon, too soon, distrust, alarms 
‘Throughout the’ embattled thousands ran, 
And the high spirit, late in arms, 
‘The zeal, that might have work’d such charms, 
Fell, like a broken talisman — 
Their gates, that they had sworn should be 
‘The gates of Death, that very dawn, 
Gave passage widely, bloodlessly, 
To the proud foe—nor sword was drawn, 
‘Nor ev'n one martyr'd body cast 
‘To stain their footsteps, as they pass'd 5 
But, of the many sworn at night 
‘To do or die, some fled the sight, 
Some stood to look, with sullen frown, 
While some, in impotent despair, 
Broke their bright armour and lay down, 
‘Weeping, upon the fragments there !— 
If those, I say, who brought that shame, 
‘That blast upon Geszva's name, 
Be living still —though erime so dark 
Shall hang up, fix'd and unforgiv'n, 
In History's page, the’ eternal mark 
For Scorn to pieree—so help me, Heav'n, 
I wish the traitorous slaves no worse, 
No deeper, deadlier disaster, 
From all earth's ills no fouler curse 
‘Than to have *#*+******* their master! 








1 mila capo pomt 
Deion erway mating oe ik 


21k Is often very dificult to ‘between clouds 
and Alps; an onthe evenlog wines T Bt saw tia magni 








Far holier, purer than that of the Day, 
‘As if nearness to Heaven had made them 
bright! 
‘Then the dying, at last, of these 


hung, 
Like the last sunny step of Asrmes, 
From the summit of earth to 
And those State Aces eee te 
cht 


sil 
‘Till they mingled with Heaven, now shorn of thei 
light, 


Stood lofty, and lifeless, and pale in the sky, 
Like the ghosta of a Giant Creation gone by! _ 


‘That scene—T have view'd it this a 
By the same brilliant light that hung 
‘The valley, the lake in their tenderest charms— 

‘Mor BLanc in his awfullest pomp —sad 1h 
‘hole 





w 5 
A bright picture of Beauty, reelin'd in the arms 
Of Sublimity, bridegroom elect of ber soul! 
‘But where are the mountains, that round me a 
first, = ‘a 


e 
Like the waves of eternity — 
Conte cnt — ar oes Sate aaa 


after alll? 
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What a picture of Life's young illusions! Ob, 
Night, 

Drop thy curtain, at once, and hide ald from my 
sight, 


EXTRACT ly. 
Mien. 
‘The Picture Gallery. — Aibano's Rope of Proserpine. — Re- 


Waar to the Brera—saw a Dance of Loves 
By smooth Aumaxo!; him, whose pencil teems 

‘With Cupids, numerous as in summer groves 
‘The leaflets are, or motes in summer beams. 


“Tis for the theft of Enna’s flow'r® from earth, 
‘These urchins celebrate their dance of mirth 
Round the green tree, like fuys upon a heath — 
‘Those, that are nearest, ink'd in order bright, 
‘Cheek after cheek, like rose-buds in a wreath ; 
And those, more distant, showing from beneath 
‘The others’ wings their little eyes of light. 
While see, among the clouds, their eldest brother, 
But just flown up, tells with » smile of bliss 
‘This prank of Pluto to his charmed mother, 
‘Who turns to greet the tidings with a kiss! 


‘Well might the Loves rejoice—and well aid they, 
Who wove these fubles, picture, in their weaving, 
‘That blessed truth, (which, in a darker day, 
‘OniGew lost his saintship for believing,)—> 
‘That Love, eternal Love, whose fadeless ray 
Nor time, nor death, nor sin can overcast, 
By'a to the depths of bell will find his way, 
And soothe, and beal, and triumph there at last ! 


‘Guencixo’s Agar—where the hond-maid hears 
From Abram’s lips that he and she must part 

And looks at him with eyes all full of tears, 
‘That scem the very last drops from her heart. 


Ef thus to conjure up a face so fair,* 
So full of sorrow ; with the story there 
Of all that woman suffers, whon the stay 
‘Her trusting heart hath Jean'd on falls away — 


the Agar of Guercino, and the Apostles of 


If thus to touch the bosom's tend'rest spring, 
By calling into life such eyesyas bring 
Back to our sad remembrance some of those 
‘We've smil'd and wept with, in their joys and woes, 
‘Thus filling them with tears, ike tears we've known, 
Till all the pictur’d grief becomes our own — 
If this be deem’d the victory of Art — 
If thus, by pen or pencil, to lay bare 
‘The deep, fresb, living fountains of the heart 
Before all eyes, be Genius —it is there! 


EXTRACT V. 


Padua. 

Fancy and Aeatity.— Rain-drops and Lakes.— Plan of a 
‘Stery.— Where to place the Beene ofits — In some unknown 
aes — Poatnenene’s Inpeter lh ruped f 


‘Tue more I've view'd this world, the more I've 
found, 


‘That, fll’ o8 ‘tis with seenes and creatures rare, 
Faney commands, within her own bright round, 
A world of seenes and ereatures far mote fair, 
Nor is it that her power can call up there 
A single charm, that's not from Nature won, 
‘No more than rainbows, in their pride, ean wear 
‘A single hne unborrow’d from the sun — 
But ‘tis the mental medium it shines through, 
‘That lends to Beauty all its charm and hue 5 


Colours as gay as those on Peris’ wings 1 


And such, I deem, the diffrence between real, 
Existing Beanty and that form ideal, 

‘Which she assumes,when seen by poets! eyes, 
Like sunshine in the drop—with all those dyes, 
‘Which Faney’s variegating prism supplies. 


Thave n story of two lovers, fil'd 
‘With all the pure romance, the blissful sadness, 
‘And the sad, doubiful bliss, that ever thrill'd 
‘Two young und longing hearts in that sweet 
madness 


But where to choose the region of my vision 
Ia this wide, vulgar world—what real spot 


2 ‘The extension of the Divine Love ultimataly even to the 
damned. 


Ginida (the two latter of which are now the chlef ornaments | regions of the 


‘the Brera), were formerly in the Palazzo Zampiort, at 


¥ baat ate a 
Of Enna, where Proverpine, gathering Sowers, 
Horralf« fsiror Rowar, by gloomy Dis was gacher'd. 





* tein probable that this fine head Is a portrait as we Gnd 
{t repeated in a picture by Guereino, which ie fn the poser: 
sion of Signor Camuccin, the beother ofthe celebrated palnter 
at Rome, 











[a 





Can be found out sufficiently Elysian 

For two such perfeet lovers, I know not. 
Ob for some fair Fonstosa, such as he, 
‘The young Jow fabled of, in the’ Indian Sea, 
By nothing, bat its name of Beauty, known, 


Her fairy kingdom—take its people, lands, 
‘And tenements into her own bright hands, 
‘And make, at least, one earthly eorner fit 
For Lovo to live in, pare and exquisite ! 


EXTRACT VL 


‘Venice. 
‘The Fall of Venice molto he lamented —Bormer Glory — Ex- 


‘Movnx not for Vewice—let her rest 
Tn ruin, ‘mong those States unblest, 
Beneath whose gilded hoofs of pride, 
Where'er they trampled, Freedom died. 
No—let us keep our tears for them, 


a 
‘Swept o'er her, she deserves 


cetteexpl 
tat renoueeer exer 
Sw ire ie Heme ete mle i 


dit Yenine, 

the celebrated Fa Pislo, ‘Tha elletion of Maxime 

‘which this bold monk drew up at the request of the Venetian 
of Toqulsicion 


miller souvent, surtout leur Oter les oceasions 
Du pain et Je biton, volld ce qu'il lear faut ; gardons Wha 
ion.’ 


For the frealment of the proviness he advisor thus: — 
“ Tendre A dépousiler tes vlles de leurs privileges, faire que 





‘Thus perish ev'ry King and State, 
‘That run the guilty race she ran, 

Strong but in il, and only great 
‘By outrage against God and man t 


And which Queen Pancy might make allherown,| ‘True, her high spirit is at rest, 


And all those days of glory gone, 
‘When the world's waters, east and west, 


‘Their handred heroes to that fight. 


Vanish’d are all her pomps, "tis true, 
Bat mourn them not—for vanish’d, too, 
(‘Thanks to that Pow'r, who, soon oF late, 


Had stronger fear not chill ev'a bate;— 
‘Thy perfidy, still worse than anght 
‘Thy own unblushing Sanrz’ tanght ;— 


But opeu'd wide for slaves who sold 
‘Their native land to thee and shame ;—* 
Thy all-pervading host of spies, 
‘Watching o'er ev'ry glance and breath, — 


‘les habltans s'appauerlasent, et que leurs 
| partes Veitens. Coux ql uns es 

| moatreront ou plus andacieux ou 

| persion Ht a paren 
que ce soit: eutin, ri se troune dane lex prowinces 
Chef cde part fa lex etre woe 
(qe, mois deitanl de reeowrir 


Pion fas fice de Bourret, cea at moins eon ha 
(comp plus profitable. . 
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‘Till men look’d in each others’ eyes, 

‘To read their chance of life or death ;— 
Thy Jaws, that made a mart of blood, 

And legaliz'd the’ assassin's knife ;—! 
‘Thy sunless cells beneath the flood, 

"And racks, and Leads®, that burnt out life ;— 


‘When I review all this, and see 
‘The doom that now hath fall'a on thee ; 
Thy nobles, tow'ring once so proud, 
‘Themselves beneath the yoke now bow'd,— 
‘A yoke, by no ane grace redeem'd, 
Soch as, of old, around thee beam’d, 
But mean and base as e’er yet gall'd, 
Earth's tyrants, when, themselves, enthrall'd,— 
1 feel the moral vengeance sweet, 
‘And, smiling o'er the wreck, repeat, 
Thus perish ev'ry King and State, 

* That tread the steps which Vestce trod, 
* Strong bat in ill, and only great, 

™ By outrage against man and God!” 





EXTRACT VIL. 
Venice. 


Lord Byron's Memotrs,erittenby himself. — Reflections, when 
‘about to read them. 


Ler me, a moment,—ere with fear and hope 
Of gloomy, glorious things, these leaves 1 ope— 


1 By the infamous statutes of the State Ingul 
‘only was atsussination recognised a6 a regular mode of punish= 
ment, but this secret power over Ife was delegated to thelr 
elnino dtanes wth vary es mock flty ats leece 


oer 

multitudes of birds to spenk hls name, and thea let 
‘them fly away in various directions ; whence the proverb, 
= Paaphonts aves.” 


© Bruce. 


‘ M. Dara has given an abstract of these Statutes, from a 
nthe Ibiothdque du Roland itis hardly credible 





‘dange- | proc64é de l'industrie nationale: 


As one, in fairy tale, to whom the key 

‘Of some enchanter’s sceret halls is giv'a, 
Doubts, while he enters, slowly, tremblingly, 

‘Ie he shall meet with shapes from hellor heay’a— 
‘Let me, a moment, think what thousands live 
‘Oe the wide earth this instant, who would give, 
Gladly, whole sleepless nights to bend the brow: 
Over these precious leaves, as T do now. 

How all who know—and where is he unknown? 
‘To what far region have his songs not flown, 
Like Psaraoy’s birds3, speaking their master's 


mame, 
In ev'ry language, syllabled by Fame?— 
‘How all, who've felt the various spells combin’d 
‘Within the circle of that smaster-maind, — 
Like spells, deriy'd from many a star, and met 
‘Together in some wond’rous amulet, — 
Would burn to know when first the Light awoke 
In his young soul,—and if the gleams that broke 
From that Aurora of his genius, rais'd 
‘Most pain or bliss in those on whom they blax'd 
‘Would love to trace the’ unfolding of that pow'r, 
‘Which hath grown ampler, grander, ev'ry hour; 
And feel, in watching o'er his first advance, 
‘As did the’ Egyptian traveller, when he stood 
By the young Nile, and fathom’d with his lance 
‘The fast sinall fountains of that mighty flood. 


They, too, who, mid the scornful thoughts that 
dwell 
In his rich fancy, tinging all its streams, — 





talent aux gages ds 

salheureus, et Vordre de sen vanter, en dist quit 

Borté Bet ate, pares que ce aan al agent un aflatee 

fGiranger, et avait cherehe& lecorrornpre."—" Remarquans,” 

Adds ME, Dara, * que coc ext pas woe simple anecdote ; Cet 
Projtie, 





‘une mission 
conduite tracée par des hommes graves i lets succesieurs, 
‘e¢ comignée dans des statuts.” 
‘The cates, in which assassination 1s ordered by these Sta: 
tutes, are as follow : — 
© Uu ourrier de Varsensl, un chef de coqu'on appeite parm! 
aenstrance, aa service dah 


délibirbe, Gerito d'avance ; une rigle de 





“Avail commis quelque ation qu'on ne jugeslt pas & 
rope de poi Jriloementan der lie empeone 
“Un artisan paseait-l AY'etrangor en y exportant quehive 
“ett encore om erime 


‘capital. que la lot ineonne ordonnalt de panir par un astas 

inate (are 20) 

‘The facility with which they got rid of thetr Duke of Bed- 
Lord Fitzwilliam, &e, was admirable: tt was thus: — 














As if the Star of Bitterness, which fell 

‘On earth of old, had touch’d them with its 

‘beams, — 

Can track a spirit, which, thoagh driven to hate, 
‘From Nature's bands came kind, affectionate ; 
And which, ev'a now, struck as it is with blight, 
‘Comes out, at times, in love's own native light;— 
‘How gladly all, who've watch'd thesestrugglingrays 
‘Of bright, ruin'd spirit through his lays, 
‘Would here inquire, as from his own frank lips, 

‘What desolating grief, what wrongs had driven 
‘That noble nature into cold eclipse ; 

Like some fair orb that, once a san in heaven, 
And bora, not only to surprise, but cheer 
With warmth and lustre all within its sphere, 
Is now so quench’d, that of its grandeur lasts 
Nought, but the wide, cold shadow which it casts! 





Eventful volume! whatsoe'er the change 
Of scene nnd clime—the’ adventures, bold snd 


strange— 
The griefs—the frailties, but too frankly told— 
‘The loves, the feuds thy pages may unfold, 
If Truth with half so prompt a hand unlocks 
His virtnes as his failings, we shall find 
‘The record there of friendships, held like rocks, 
‘And enmities, like eun-touch'd snow, resign’d; 
Of fealty, cherish’ without change or chill, 
Tnthose who serv'd him, young, and serve him still; 
Of gen’rous aid, giv'n with that noiseless art 
‘Which wakes not pride, to many a wounded heart; 
Of acts— but, no—not from himself must aught 
Of the bright features of his life be sought. 
While they, who court the world, like Muvtox’s 
cloud,® 


“ Turn forth their silver lining” on the crowd, 

‘This gifted Being wraps himself in night ; 
And, keeping all that softens, and adorns, 

‘And gilds his social nature hid from sight, 
‘Turns but its darkness on a world be scorns, 


4 © And the name of the star(s called wormvood, and the 
{hind part ofthe waters became wormwood."— fev. wil. 


* * Did a sable clout 
‘Turn forth her silver Unig om the might ?™ 





4 tn the Palazzo Picci. 





— 


The world should at her feet be brought; 
Now, with n look reproachfial, sad,—> 
Unwonted look from brow $0 giad j— 

And telling of a pain too deep oa 
For tongue to speak or eyes to weep, 


Or else (by quaint device to prove: 
‘The frailty of all worldly love) 
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‘And telling, by her anxious eyes, ‘And thenee, as from ber throne diffuses 
‘That, if that frail orb breaks, he flies |! O’er thoughts and looks so bland a reign, 
‘That not a thought or feeling: loses 
Thou, too, with touch magnificent, ‘ts freshuess in that gentle chain, 
Paut of Venona !—where are they, 
‘The oriental forms®, that lent 
‘Thy canvass such a bright array? —— 
Noble and gorgeous dames, whose dress 
Seems part of their own loveliness ; 
Like the sun's drapery, which, at eve, EXTRACT IX. 
a Venice. 





ey from himself receive ! 
Where is there now the living fue 

Like those that, in thy nuptial throng, 
By their superb, voluptuous grace, 
‘Make us forget the time, the place, 

‘The holy guests they smile among,— 
‘Till, in that feast of heaven-sent wine, 
‘We seo no miracles but thine. 


If eer, except in Painting’s dream, 
‘There bloom'd such beanty here, ‘tis gone,— 
Gone, like the face that in the stream 
Of Ocean for an instant shone, 
‘When Venus at that mirror gave 
A last look, ere she left the wave. 
And though, amoug the crowded ways, 
We oft are startled by the blaze 
‘Of eyes that pass, with fitful light, 
Like fire-fiies on the wing at night,* 
"Tis not that nobler beauty, giv’a 
‘To show how angels look in heav'n. 
Er‘ in its shape most pure and fair, 
“Tis Beauty, with but half her zone,— 
All that can warm the Sense is there, 
But the Soul's deeper charm is flown :— 
"Tis Rarnazu’s Fornarina,—warm, 
Luxoriant, arch, but unrefin'd ; 
A flower, round which the noontide swarm 
Of young Desires may buzz and wind, 
Bot where true Lore no treasure meets, 
‘Worth hoarding in his hive of eweets. 


Ab, n0,—for this, and for the hue 
‘Thon the rounded cheek, which tells 

‘How fresh, within the heart, this dew 
Of Love's unrifled sweetness dwells, 

‘We must go back to our own Isles, 
‘Where Modesty, which here but gives 

A rare and transient grace to smiles, 
In the heart’s holy centre lives; 





ee mee meri tne ete ote pers Hees 
Jat Turin, whose eol- 
ue a some iano, “specimens of 


Vovonese gave but Kile nto Ue Bro a ie 


‘The English to bemet with every where. — Alps ant Threat 


Popping up near, to break the vision ? 
‘Mid northern lakes, ‘mid southern vines, 
Unholy cits we're doom'd to meet 5 

Nor highest Alps nor Apennines 
Are sacred from Threadneedle Street 





If up the Simplon’s path we wind, 


“The Funds—(phew, curse this ugly hill) — 

“ Are low'ring fast—(what, higher still?) — 

 And—(zooks, we're mounting up to hea- 
yen !)— 

“Will soon be down to sixty-seven.” 


Go where we may—rest where we will, 


And searce a pin’s head difference which— 
‘Mixes, though ev'a to Greece we run, 
‘With every rill from Helicon ! 
And, if this rage for travelling Insts, 
If Cockneys, of all seets and eastes, 
Old maidens, aldermen, and squires, 
Will leave their puddings and coal fires, 
‘To gape at things in foreign lands, 
No soul among them understands ; 
If Blues desert their coteries, 
‘To show off ‘mong the Wahabees ; 
If neither sex nor age controls, 

Nor fear of Mamelukes forbids 


sromen maybe regardod as potty clos lnitatoast thetiviog 
Thodela which Venlenalfoded i hs tne. 
2 The Marriage of Cans. 
44 Certain ee (as Arthur Young truly nd felingty says) 
cone now and then masts with terrible eyes in Italy." 














Horxiss, taking tea 
‘And tonst upon the Wall of China ! 


EXTRACT X. 
‘Mantua, 
Werwes of Hippolyte to her Hustand 


‘Tarr tell me thou'rt the favourd guest 

‘Of every fair and brilliant throng : 

No wit, like thine, to wake the jost, 

No voice like thine, to breathe the song, 
And none could guess, so gay thou art, 
‘That thou and I are far apart. 

‘Alas, alas, how diff’rent flows, 

‘With thee and me the time away. 

Not that I wish thee sad, heaven knows — 

Still if thou canst, be light and gay ; 
Touly know that without thee 
‘The san himself is dark for me. 





‘Do I put on the jewels rare 
"Thou'st always lov'd to see mo wear? 

‘Do I perfume the locks that thou 

So oft hast braided o'er my brow, 

‘Thus deck’d, through festive crowds to Tun, 

‘And all the’ assembled warld to s¢e,— 
All but the one, the absent one, 

‘Worth more than present worlds to me! 
No, nothing cheers this widow'd heart — 
‘My only joy, from thee apart, 

From thee thyself, is sitting hours 

And days, before thy pictar'a form— 
‘That dream of thee, which Raphael's pow'rs 

‘Haye made with all bat life-breath warm ! 
And as I smile to it, and say 
‘The words I speak to thee in play, 


1 Tewas pink spencers, I believe, that the imagination of | 
the French traveller conjured up. 
2 Dique ferunt tecus convivia laeta 
Er eoledras leas otis mia joes, 
‘Aut cithara wstivum altenune eantuque calorem, 





'Non auro aut gemma caput exornare nitenti 
‘Me jurat, aut Arabo epargere odore comes: 


Oe 
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Bat it is not this, only ;—born full of the light 
Of n san, from whose fount the luxuriant festoons 
OF these beantiful valleys drink lastre so bright, 
‘That, beside him, our suns of the north are but 
‘moons, — 


Melati Slotarieinc warpage 
DEA MRPLOe pik meena pe aoe 


spring, 
‘To be thus to a tame Household Deity turn'd, 
‘Would yet be all soul, when abroad on the wing. 


‘And there may be, there are, those explosions of 


heart, 
‘Which burst, when the senses have first eanght 
the flame 5 
‘Sach fits of the blood as those climates impart, 
Where Love is a sua-stroke, that maddens the 
frame, 


Bot caret which springs in the depth of 
Bic aciieg ars inilp pare entiabousss 

Of ome small mountain rivulet, destin’d to roll 
Asutorrent, ere long, losing peace ints course — 


A course, to which Modesty’s struggle but lends 
A more headlong descent, without chauee of 















Bat which Modesty ev'n to the last edge attends, 
And, then, throws a halo of tears round its fall! 





‘This exquisite Passion—ay, exquisite, even 
‘Mid the ruin its madness too often hath made, 
Asit keeps, even then, a bright trace of the heaven, 

‘Phat heaven of Virtue from which ithasstray'd— 


This entireness of love, whieh can only be found, 

‘Where Woman, like something that’s holy, 
wateh’d over, 

‘And fined, from her childhood, with parity round, 

‘Comes, body and soul, fresh as Spring, to alover! 


Where not an eye answers, where not a hand 


presses, 
“Till spirit with spirit in sympathy move ; 
And the Senses, asleep in their sscred recesses, 
Can only be reach'd through the temple of) 
, Love! — 


‘This perfeetion of Passion —how can it be found, 
Where the mystery nature hath bung round 
the tie 





* Bergamo — the bieth-place, It ls sald, of Harlequin, 
: oe 


By which souls are together attracted and bound, 
s laid open, for ever, to heart, ear, and eye;— 


‘Where nought of that innocent doubt ean exist, 
‘Thot ignorance, even than knowledge more 


Which circles the young, like the mora's sunny 


And curtains them round im their own native 
Hight ;— 


‘Where Experience leayesnothing for Love toreveal, 
Or for Fancy, in visions, togleam o'erthe thought; 
‘But the truths which, alone, we would die to conceal 
From the maiden's young heart, are the ony ones 
tanght. 


No, no, tis not here, howsoever we sigh, 
‘Whether purely to Hymen's one planet we pray, 

Or adore, like Sabeans, each light of Love's sky, 
Here ix not the region, to fix or to stray. 


For faithless in wedlock, in gallantry gross, 
Without honour to guard, or reserve to restrain, 


Wiat have they, a husband can mourn as a loss? 
‘What have they, a lover ean prize as a gain? 


EXTRACT XII. 


Florence. 
‘Masi in Taly.— Disappointed by Recollctons ef other 
Times and Friends. — Dalton. — Sir dotn Stevenson. — Eis 
Dangher. — Musical Evenings together. 

Tv it be true that Music 


reigns, 
Supreme, in Traxx's soft shades, 
"Tis like that Harmony, so famous, 
Among the spheres, which, He of Samos 
‘Declar‘d, had such transcendent merit, 
‘That not a soul on earth could hear it; 


‘Through Mrzax, and that land, which gave 
‘The Hero of the rainbow vest—! 

By Mincto’s banks, and by that wave, 
‘Which made Venowa’s bard so blest — 


Struck on its marge) should be, all o'er, 
‘Thrilling alive with melody — 

Tve heard no music—not a note 

Of such sweet native airs as float, 


The Lago di Garda, 








rr) 














‘The flow'rs she from the wild-hedge takes — 
‘Ev'n there, no voice hath charm’d my car, 

No taste hath won my perfect praise, 
‘Like thine, dear friend \—long, traly dear— 


And thou, most worthy to be tied 
‘In music to her, as in love, 
Breathing that language by her side, _ 
All other language far above, = 
Eloquent Song—whose tones and words 
Tn ev'ry heart find answering chords! 


‘How happy once the hours we past, 
Singing or list ning all day long, 
Till Time itself seem’d chang'd, at last, 
‘To music, and we liy'a in song! 
‘Turning the leaves of Haxpx o'er, 
‘As quick, beneath her master hand, 
They open’d all their brilliant store, 
Like chambers, touch'd by fairy wand ; 
Or o'er the page of Mozant bending, 


‘Voices, through which the heart was heard. 


And still, to lend our ev'ning choir, 
‘Was He invok"d, thy lov'd-one's Sire—3 
‘Ho, who, if aught of grace there be 
In the wild notes I write or sing, 
First smooth'd their links of harmony, 
And lent them cherms they did not bring; — 
He, of the gentlest, simplest heart, 
With whom, employ’d in his sweet art, 
(That art, which gives this world of ours 
A notion how they speak in heay'a,) 
T've pass'd more bright and charmed hours 
‘Than all earth's wisdom could have giv'n. 
‘Oh happy days, ob early friends, 
How Life, since then, hath lost its flow'rs ! 


| Bdward Tuite Dalton, the fist husband of Sir John 
‘Stevenson's daughter, the late Marchioness of Hondfort. 
4 Sucts as thous of Domentehino in the Palazzo Borghese 


4 The * Conjuration de Nicolas Gubrinl dit de Riera” by 
the Jesuit Du Cerconu, is ehledy taken from the much more 
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At dawn, in arms, went forth the patriot band 
‘And, as the breeae, fresh from the Trstx, funn’d 
‘Their gilded gonfalons, all eyes could see 
‘The palm-tree there, the sword, the keys of 
Heav'n—! 
Types of the justice, peace, and liberty, 
‘That were to bless them, when their chains were 
tiv’, 
‘On to the Capitol the pageant mov'd, 
‘While many a Shade of other times, that still 
Around that grave of grandeur sighing rov'd, 
Hung o'er their footstops up the Sacred Hil, 
‘And heard its mournful echoes, as the Iast 
High-minded heirs of the Republic pass'd. 
"Twas then that thou, their Tribune®, (name, 
which brought 
Dreams of lost glory to each patriot’s thought,) 
Didst, with a spirit Romo in vain shall seek 


“ There once stood shrines, and gods, and god- 
like men. 
© What see you now ? what solitary trice 
“ Is left of all, that made Rose's glory then? 
“ The shrines are sunk, the Sacred Mount bereft 
“ Brin of its name —and nothing now remains 
™ But the deep mem'ry of that glory, left 
To whet our pangs and aggravate onr chains! 
Bot shail this be ?—our san and sky the same, — 
Treading the very soil our fathers trode,— 
“ What with'ring curse hath fall’xonsoal and frame, 
™ What visitation hath there come from God, 
To blast our strength, and rot us into slaves, 
” Here, on ont great forefathers’ glorious graves ? 
* It eannot be—rise up, ye Mighty Dead, — 
“ Tf-we, the living, are too weak to crush 
“These tyrant priests, that o'er your empire tread, 
© Till all but Romans at Rome’s tameness blush! 


™ For the stork’s brood, superb Prnszroras ! 
’ 


1 Ges gentilstiommes conjurés portaicnt devant tui trols 
“Mteotarts, Nicolas Guallato, surnommé Je bom disenr, por 





“ Thrice happy both, that your extiaguish'd race 

* Have left no embers —no balf-living trace— 

“No slaves, to crawl around the once proud spot, 

“ ‘Till past renown in present shume's forgot, 

“ While Rose, the Queen of all, whose very wrecks, 
“ If loue and lifeless through a desert hurl'd, 

“ Would wear more true magnificence than decks 
“ ‘The’ assembled thrones of all the’ existing 

world — 
“ Rowe, Rome alone, is haunted, stain’ and curst, 


* And we—ob shame!—we, who have ponder'd 
oer 
“ ‘The patriot’s lesson and the poet's lay ;3 
“ Have mounted up the streams of ancient lore, 
“ Tracking our country’s glories all the way— 
“ Evn we have tamely, basely kissd the ground 
™ Before that Papal Power,— that Ghost of Her, 
“The World's Imperial mistress— crown'd 
“ And ghastly, on her mould'ring sepalchre !* 


“ Bat this is past :—too long have lordly priests 

“ And priestly lords led us, with all our pride 
“ With'ring about us—like devoted beasts, 

“ Dragg’d to the shrine, with faded garlands tied, 
“*Tis o'er —the dawn of our deliy'rance breaks ! 
“ Up from his sleep of centuries awakes 
“ Phe Genius of the Old Republic, free 





‘is supposed, by Voltaire and others, to have boen addressed to 
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EXTRACT XIV. 


Facer. — 
Ede, be — Patent of Yat and 

Mintesiy.— His chefol eure, the Last Supper.— 

‘and abmost afaced. 


Fix’ with the wonders Chad seen, 
In Rome's stupendous shrines and halls, 
1 felt the veil af sleep, serene, 
‘Come o'er the mem’ry of each scene, 
As twilight o'er the landscape falls. 
‘Nor was it slumber, sound and deep, 
But such as suits a poet's rest— 
‘That sort of thin, transparent sleep, 
‘Through which his day-dreams shine the best. 
‘Methought upon a plain I stood, 
‘Where certain wondrous men, ‘twas said, 


Were coming, each in 
His arts’ illusions oer the 
‘And call up miracles of light. 
The sky above this lonely place, 
ho 


Tike the feshpainted Dead one meets, 
Borne slow along Rome's mournful A 


ceasonally used 
Taphnc fa the ornaments of th 
‘nt unfroquentiy in glories and fares 


sehen wa | Ambroslan 





‘But soon these figures pass’d away ; 
And forms sueceeded to their place, 
‘With less of gold, in their array, 
‘Bat shising with more natural grace, 
And all could see the charming wands. 
‘Had pass'd into more gifted hands,> 


Among these visions there was one,* 
‘Surpassing fair, on which the sum, 
‘That instant ris'n, a beam Let fall, 

Which through the dasky twilight trembled, 
And reach'd at length, the spot where all 


‘This miracle, on which all gax'd. 
“Twas daylight now—the sun had ris’n, 





‘Left in the soul a thirst for more: 


Meanwhile, his potent spells went on, 
‘And forms and faces, that from out 
‘A depth of shadow mildly shone, 
‘Were in the soft air seen about. 
‘Thoogh thick sx sidaight oi tea 
Yet all like living sisters soem", 


a 
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Each other’s beauties— from the eyes 
Lacid as if through erystal trembling, 
‘Yet soft ns if suffus’d with sighs, 
‘To the long, fawn-like mouth, and chin, 
Lovely tapering, less and less, 
Till, by this very charm's excess, 
Like virtue oa the verge of sin, 
Tt touch'd the bounds of 
Here look’d as when they liv’d the shades 
OF some of Arno's dark-cy’d maids— 
Such maids as should alone live on, 
In dreams thus, when their charms are gone : 
Some Mona Lisa, on whose eyes 
‘A painter for whole years might gaze,! 
Nor find in all his pallets dyes, 
‘One that could even approach their blaze! 


Here float two spirit shapes®, the one, 
With her white fingers to the sun 
‘Ontspread, as if to ask his ray 
‘Whether it e'er had chane’d to play 
On lillies half so fair as they! 
This self-pleas'd nymph, was Vanity — 
And by her side another smitd, 
In form as beautiful as she, 
But with that air, subdu'd and mild, 
‘That still reserve of parity, 
‘Which is to beauty like the haze 
Of evning to some sunny view, 
Soft’ning such charms as it displays, 
‘And veiling others in that line, 
‘Which fancy only ean see through! 
This phantom nymph, who could she be, 
Bat the bright Spirit, Modesty? 


‘Long did the learn’ enchanter stay 
‘To weave his spells, and still there pass'd. 


‘Was yet to come: —gradual and slow, 
(As all that is ordain'd to tow'r 

‘Among the works of man must grow.) 
‘The sacred vision stole to view, 
In that half light, half shadow shown, 


eae tae Be bi Die Sc yors claret go 
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‘Which gives to ev'n the gayest hue, 
A sober'd, melancholy tone. 


Mournfully 
“ Betray'd by one, who here hath fed. 

“ This night at the sume board with me.” 
‘And though the Saviour, in the dream 
‘Spoke not these words, we saw them beam 
Legibly in his eyes (¢0 well 
‘The great magician work’d his spell), 
‘And read in every thoughtful line 
Imprinted on that brow divine, 

‘The meek, the tender natare, griewd, 
Not anger‘, to be thus deeeiv'd — 
Celestial love requited ill 

For all its care, yet loving still — 
Deep, deep regret that there should fall 

From man's deceit s0 foul a blight 
Upon that parting hour—and all 

His Spirit must have felt that night, 
‘Who, soon to die for haman-kind, 

‘Thought oaly, "mid his mortal pain, 
How many a soul was left behind 

For whom he died that death in vain ! 


Such was the heavenly seene—alas, 

‘That scene so bright s0 soon shoald pass! 

Bot pictur'd on the humid air, 

Tis tints, ere long, grew languid there ;* 

And storms eame on, that, cold and rough, 
Seatter‘d its gentlest glories all— 

As when the baffling winds blow off 
‘The hues that hang o'er Terni’ full, — 

Till, one by one, the vision’s beams 
Faded away, and soon it fled, 

To join those other vanish’d dreams 
‘That now flit palely ‘mong the dead, — 

‘The shadows of those shades, that go, 

Around Oblivion's lake, below ! 


Sate det Peer tn Tat, HM ching 8 The wie 
‘of that interesting work (to whom I take this opportunity of 
offering ray {or the copy be sent me a year 
toc rom Home) will ee 1 hare proQzed by somo hi = 
‘servatioas on this celebrated 

+ Leonardo appears to have used a mixture of ofl and 
‘varnish for this picture, whleb alone, without che various 


other causes of ite ruin, would have prevented any long durke 
‘on of tx beauties. It ls ow almost entirely eaced. 




















No wonder, Many, that thy story 
Touches all heart#—for there we see 

‘Phe soul's corruption, and its glory, 
Tts death and life combin’d in thee, 


‘From the first moment, whea we find 

‘Thy spirit haunted by a swarm 
(Of dark desires, —like demons shrin'd 

‘Unholily in that fair form, — 

‘Till when, by touch of Heav'n set free, 

‘Thou cam'st, with those bright locks of gold 
(So oft the gaze of Berman), 

And, cov'ring in their precious fold 
‘Thy Saviour’s feet, didst shed such tears 
‘As paid, each drop, the sins of years! 
‘Thence on, through all thy course of love 

‘To Him, thy Heavenly Master,— Him, 
‘Whose bitter death-cup from above 

‘Had yet this cordial round the brim, 
‘That woman’s faith and love stood fast 
‘And fearless by Him to the last :— 

‘Till, oh, blest boon for trath like thine! 

‘Thou wert, of all, the chosen ove, 
Before whose eyes that Face Divine, 

‘When risen from the dead, first shone ; 

‘That thon might’st see how, like a cloud, 
‘Had pass’ away its mortal shroud, 
And make that bright revealment known 
‘To hearts, less trusting than thy own, 
Ail is affecting, cheering, grand ; 

‘The kindliest record ever giv'n, 

Ev'n under God's own kindly hand, 
Of what Repentance wins from Heav'a! 


No wonder, Many, that thy fice, 
In all its touching light of tears, 
Should meet us in each holy place, 
‘Where Man before his God appears, 
‘Hopeless —were he not taught to see 
All hope in Him, who pardon'd thee! 
‘No wonder that the painter's skill 
Should oft have triumph’ in the pow'r 
Of keeping thee all lovely still 
Ev'n in thy sorrow’s bitt'rest hour ; 


1 Thsstatne it one of the tat works of Canora, and wae 
‘ol yet fa marble whea Lleft Rome. The other, which veems 
to prove, (n contradiction to very high authority, that expres- 
‘in, of the iatensest kind, te fally within the sphereof seulp- 








In pict'ring her, who “ lov'd 60 much,” 


sion, worthy 
‘Thy fuith has earn’d thee in the skies, 
‘And in the hearts of all men berg— 
‘None e’er hath match’d, in grief or grace, 


‘The one!, portraying what thou wert 
In thy first grief, —while yet the flow'r 


But, to the last, still fall of hesv'n? ‘ 
- 





i 

















"Whom T have known, by day, by night, 
Hang o'er thy marble with delight; 
And, while his ling'ring hand would steal 
O’er every grace the taper's rays,! 
Give thee, with all the gen'rous zeal 
Such master-spirits only feel, 
‘That best of fame, a rival's praise ! 


In Eden, ere the startling words 

Of Man disturb’d their orisons; 
‘Those little, shadowy paths, that wind 
Up the hill-side, with fruit-trees lin'd, 
And lighted only by the breaks 
‘The gay wind in the foliage makes, 


‘Cloude | ‘Than the sun's beams ean do away 





Srnavox power of Genius, that ean throw 
Round all that’s vicious, weak, and low, 
Such magic lights, such rainbow dyes 
As darale ey'n the steadiest eyes 


3) See 
*Tis worse than wenk—'tis wrong, ‘tis shame, 


For which his loftiest wish ean call 


Imay be cold ;—may want that glow 
Of high romance, which bards ehould know 5 
‘That holy homage, which is felt 
In treading where the great have dwelt; 
‘This rev'rence, whatsoe'er it be, 

T fear, I feel, I have it not. 





For here, at this still hour, to me 
‘The charms of this delightful spot ; 
‘Its calm seclusion from the throng, 
From all the heart would fain forget ; 





| Canova always shows his floe statue, tho Venere Vinel- 
‘kee, by the light of a amall candie, 





‘The filth of fens o'er which they play— 
‘This scene, which would have fill may heart 
‘With thoughts of all that happiest is ;— 


a 
Of Love, where self hath ouly part, 


‘As echoing back another's bliss ; 
Of solitude, secure and sweet, 
Beneath whose shade the Virtues meet ; 
Which, while it shelters, never chills 
Our sympathies with human woe, 
But keeps thom, like sequester'd rills, 
Purer and fresher in their tow ; 
‘Of happy days, that share their beams 
"Twixt quiet mirth and wise employ ; 
‘Of tranquil nights, that give, in dreams, 
‘The moonlight of the morning's joy |— 
‘All this my heart could dwell on here, 
‘But for those gross mementos near ; 
‘Those sullying truths, that eross the track 
Of each sweet thought, and drive them back 
Full into all the mire, and strife, 
Ana vanities of that man's life, 
‘Who, more than all that e'er have glow’, 
With Fancy’s flame (and it was his, 
In fullest warmth and radiance) show'd 
‘What an impostor Genius is; 
How, with that strong, mimetio arty 
‘Which forms its life and soul, it takes 
All shapes of thought, all bues of heart, 
Nor feels, itself, one throb it wakes; 
How like a gem its light may smile 
'er the dark path, by mortals trod, 
Ttoelf as mean a worm, the while, 
‘As crawis at midnight o'er the sod ; 
‘What gentle words and thoughts may fall 
From its false lip, what zeal to Ties, 
‘While home, friends, kindred, country, all, 
Lie waste beneath its selfishness ; 
How, with the pencil hardly dry 
From colouring up such seenes af love 
‘And beauty, as make young hearts sigh 


And dream, and think through heay'n they rove, | 





reslb who can thus describe and move, 
‘The very workers of these charms, 

Nor seek, nor know a joy, above 
‘Some Maman’s or Theresa's arms! 


‘How all, in short, that makes the boast 
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OCCASIONAL EPILOGUE. 


SPOKEN BY MR. CORRY, IN THE CHARACTER OF 
‘YAFID, AFTER THE PLAY OF THE DKAMATIST, 
AT THE KILKENNY THEATRE. 


(Butering 28 0 onnonce the Ploy’) 
Lavies id Gentlemen, on Monday night, 

For the ninth time—oh accents of delight 

‘To the poor author's ear, when three times three 
‘With a full bumper crowns his Comedy ! 

‘When, long by money, and the muse, forsak’'n, 
Te finds at length his jokes and boxes tak’a, 
‘And sees his play-bill circulate—alas, 

‘The only bill on which his name will pass! 
‘Thus, Vapid, thus shall Thespian scrolls of fame 
ee and gall+y waft your well-known 


While erse ees the eppy ast al Gn, 
And learned ladies spell your Dram. Person, 


"Tis said our worthy Manager? intends 
‘To help my night, and he, you know, has friends. 
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EXTRACT 


PROM A PROLOGUE WRITTEN AND SPOKEN BY THE 
AUTOR, AT THE OFENING OF THE KILKENNY 
THEATRE, OCTOBER, 1809, 


‘Yeer, even here, though Fiction rales the hour, 
‘There shine some genuine smiles, beyond her 
power; 

And there are tears, too—tears that Memory sheds 
Ev'n o'er the feast that mimie fancy spreads, 
‘When her heart misses one lamented guest, ' 
‘Whose eye so long threw light o’er all the rest! 
‘There, there, indeed, the Muse forgets her task, 
And drooping weeps behind Thalia’s mask, 


Forgive this gloom—forgive this joyless strain, 
Too sad to welome pleasure’s smiling train, 
Bat, meeting thus, our hearts will part the lighter, 
‘As mist at dawn but makes the setting brighter ; 
Gay Epilogue will shine where Prologue fails— 
As glow-worms keep their splendour for their tails, 


I know not why—bat time, methinks, hath pass’ 
‘More fleet than usual sineo we parted last. 

Tt scems but like a dream of yester-night, 
‘Whose charm still hangs, with fond, delaying light; 
And, ere the memory lose one glowing hue 

‘Of former joy, we come to kindle new. 

‘Thus ever may the flying moments haste 

‘With trackless foot along life’s vulgar waste, 
But deeply print and lingeringly move, 

‘When thus they reach the sunny spots we love, 
‘Oh yes, whatever be our guy career, 

at this be still the solstice of the year, 

‘Where Pleasure's sun shall at its height remain, 
And slowly sink to level life again, 


‘THE SYLPH'S BALL. 


A Seen, as bright as ever sported 
Her figure through the fields of air, 
By an old swarthy Gnome was courted, 

‘And, strange to say, he won the fair. 


‘Bnt how refuse ?—the Gnome was rich, 
‘The Rothschild of the world below ; 

|The late My. John Lyster, one of the oldest members 
‘#84 bem actory ofthe Kilkenny Theatrical Society. 





And Sylphs, like other pretty creatures, 

Are told, betimes, they must consider 
Love as an auctioneer of features, 

‘Who knocks them down to the best bidder, 


‘Home she was taken to his Mine— 
A Palace, pav'd with diamonds all— 

And, proud as Lady Gnome to abine, 
Sent out her tickets for a Ball. 


‘The lower world, of course, was there, 
‘And all the best; but of the upper 

‘The sprinkling was but shy and rare, 
A few old Sylphids, who lov'd supper. 


‘As none yet knew the wondrous Lamp 
Of Davy, that renown'd Aladdin, 

And the Gnome's Halls exhal'd a damp, 
Which accidents from fire were bad in; 


‘The chambers were supplied with light 
By many strange but safe devices ; 

Large fire-flies, such as shine at night 
Among the Orient’s flowers and spices ;— 


‘Musical flint-mills swiftly play'd 
By elfin hands—that, flashing round, 

Like certain fire-eyed minstrel maids, 
Gave out, at once, both light and sound. 


Bologna stones, that drink the sun; 
And water from that Indian sea, 
Whose waves at night like wild-fire run — 


Cork'd up in crystal carefully. 


Glow-worms, that round the tiny dishes, 
Like little light-houses, were set up; 
‘And pretty phosphorescent fishes, 
‘That by their own gay light were eat up. 


"Mong the few guests from Ether, came 
That wicked Sylph, whom Love we call 
‘My Lady knew him but by name, 
My Lord, her husband, not at all. 


Some prudent Gnomes, ‘tis said, appriz'd 
‘That he was coming, and, no doubt, 
Alarm’d about his touch, advis'd 
‘He should, by all means, be kept out, 


gentleman, 
In such a dangerous place to light it, 














‘Did we not know bow small a spark 
‘Can set the torch of Love a-blazing. 


‘Whether it came (when close entangled 


‘Her locks of jet —is all surmise; 


‘But certain ‘tis the’ ethereal girl 
Did azop a spark, at some odd turning, 
‘Which, by the waltz’s windy whirl, 
‘Was fann’d up into actual burning. 


‘The wall he sets "twixt Flame and Air, 
(Like that, which barr'd young ‘Thisbe's bliss,) 
‘Through whose small holes this dangerous pair 
‘May see each other, but not kiss. 











| At first the torch look’d rathér bluely, 
| A sign, they say, that no good boded— 
‘Then quick the gas became unruly, 

‘And, crack! the ball-room all exploded. 


Were blown—legs, wings, and tails—to 
ieves! 


‘While, ‘mid these victims of the torch, 





_——Partique dedére 
‘esta nn nm non parvennts cost, 
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‘Thus gifted, thou never canst sleep in the shade ; 
If the stirrings of Genius, the music of fame, 
‘And the charms of thy cause haye not power to 


persuade, 
Yet think how to Freedom thow'rt pledg’d by 
thy Name, 


Like the boughs of that laurel, by Delphi’s decree 
Set apart for the Fane and its service divine, 
So the branches, that spring from the old Russell 


tree, 
Are by Liberty olaim'd for the use of her Shrine. 


MY BIRTH-DAY. 


“ Mr birth-day "—what a diffrent sound 
‘That word hail in my youthful ears ! 
And how, each time the day comes round, 
‘Less and less white its mark appears! 


‘When first our scanty years are told, 
It seems like pastime to grow old 
‘And, as Youth coants the shining links, 
‘Phat ‘Time around him binds so fast, 
Pleas’d with the task, he litte thinks 
‘How hard that chain will press at last, 
‘Vain was the man, and false as vain, 
‘Who said !—* were he ordain'd to run 
“ His long career of life again, 
“ He would do all that be had done.”"— 
Ab, ‘is not thus the voice, that dwells 
In sober birth-days, speaks to me 5 
Par otherwise— of time it tells, 
Lavish’ unwisely, carelessly ; 
Of counsel mock’d ; of talents, made 
Haply for high and pure designs, 
But off, like Isracl’s incense, laid 
Upon anboly, earthly shrines ; 
Of nursing many a wroug desire; 
Of wandering after Love too fir, 
And taking every meteor fire, 
‘That cross’d my pathway, for his star.— 
All this it tells, and, could T trace 


‘How little of the past would stay! 

‘How quickly all sbould melt away — 

All—bat that Freedom of the Mind, 
‘Which hath been more than wealth to me; 





Jk Fovremsie = Je recreate 
ees 





saving ark, 
‘Where Love's true Light at last I've found, 

Cheering within, when all grows dark, 
And comfortloss, and stormy round! 


FANCY, 
‘Tue more I've view'd this world, the more I've 
found, 


‘That, fll'd as ‘tis with scenes and creatures rare, 
Fancy commands, within her own bright round, 

‘A world of seenes and ereatures far more fair. 
‘Nor is it that her power ean eall up there 

A single charm, that's not from nature won,— 
‘No more than rainbows, in their pride, ean wear 


‘That lends to Beauty all its charm and hue; 

‘As the same light, that o'er the level lake 
One dall monotony of lustre flings, 

‘Will, entering in the rounded rain-drop, make 
Colours as gay as those on angels’ wings! 


SONG. 
aNNy, peanner! 


‘Yas! had I leisure to sigh and mourn, 
Fanny, dearest, for thee Pd sigh; 

And every smile on my cheek should turn 
‘To tears when thou art nigh. 

But, between love, and wine, and sleep, 
So busy a life E live, 

‘That even the time it would take to weep 
Is more than my heart can give. 

‘Then wish me not to despair and pine, 
Fanny, dearest of all the dears! 

‘The Love that’s order'd to bathe in wine, 
‘Would be sure to take eold in tears, 


Reflected bright in this heart of mine, 
Fanny dearest, thy image lies 

But, ah! the mirror would cease to shine, 
If dimm’d too often with sighs. 

‘They lose tho half of beauty's light, 
‘Who view it through sorrow's tear; 

‘And tis bat to see thee truly bright 
‘That I keep my eye-beams clear, 

















‘Then wait no longer till tears shall flow— 
Fanny, dearest ! the hope is vain; 

If sunshine cannot dissolve thy snow, 
1 shall never attempt it with rain. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM CATULLUS. 
Carm. 70, 
Dicebax quondam, Se. 


‘Taov told’st me, in our days of love, 
‘That I had all that heart of thine ; 

‘That, ev'n to share the couch of Jove, 
‘Thou would’st not, Lesbia, part from mine. 


How purely wert thou worshipp'd then! 
Not with the vague and valgar fires 
‘Which Beauty wakes in soulless men, — 
But lovid, as children by their sires, 





‘Phat flatt'ing dream, alas, is o'er 
Tknow thee now—and though these eyes 
Doat on thee wildly as before, 
Yet, even in doating, I despise, 


‘Yes, sorceress —mad as it may seem— 
With all thy eraft, such spells adorn thee, 
‘That passion even outlives esteem, 
‘And I, at once, adore—and seorn thee. 


Carm. U1. 


Pace nuxciate mea puclle. 


Comnanes and friends! with whom, where'er 
‘The fates have will'd through life I've rov'd, 

Now speed ye home, and with you bear 
‘These bitter words to her I've lov'd. 


‘Tell her from fool to fool to run, 
‘Where'er her vain caprice may call ; 
Of all her dupes not loving one, 
But ruining and madd'uing all. 


Bid her forget— what now is past — 
‘Our onee dear love, whose rain lies 


© quid solutis est beatius curls, 
‘Cum meus cous repontt, ae peregrino 





MOORE'S WORKS. 





Like 1 fair fow’r, the meadow’s last, 
‘Which fois the plonghshare edge, and i 


Carm. 29. 
Peninrularwon Sirmio, inrularumgwe 
Ocelte. 


Swexr Sirmio! thou, the very eye 
Of all peninsulas and isles, 
‘That in our lakes of silver lie, 
Or sleep, enwreath’d by Neptune's smiles 


‘How gladly back to thee I dy? 
Still doubting, asking—cam it be 

‘That T have left Bithynia’s sky, 
And gaze in safety upon thee? 


Ob! what is happier than to find 
Our hearts at ease, our perils 

‘When, anxious long, the lighten'd mind 
Lays down its load of eare at last 





‘Whon, tir'd with toil o'er land and deep, 
Again we tread the welcome floor 

Of our own home, and sink to sleep 
‘On the long- wish'd-for bed once more. 


‘This, this it is, that pays alone | 
‘The ills of all life's former track. — 
Shine out, my beautiful, my own 
‘Sweet Sirmio! greet thy master back. 


And thou, fair Lake, whose water quafls 
‘The light of heav'n like Lydia's ses, 

Rejoice, rejoice —let all that langhs 
Abroad, at home, laugh out for me! 


TIBULLUS TO SULPICIA. 


‘tla tam nobie soca fermi leet. Re A 
‘Litt. Care. 


“ Never shall woman's smile have pow 
* To win me from those gentle charm 

‘Thus ewore 1, in that happy hoa, 
‘When Love first gave thee to my arme 





IMITATION, 
FROM THE YRENCH. 


women and apples both Paris and Adam 
mischief enough in their day :— 
be prais'd that the fate of mankind, my dear 


world would have doubly to rue thee; 
Adam, I'd gladly take from thee the apple, 
Paris, at once give it thee. 


INVITATION TO DINNER, 


‘Tu wiht cararum 
“Vomen, etn sells mil taba lcs 
4 village in sight of my cottage, and from 


Or roasted by a suabeam's splendour 5 
And nightingales, berhymed to death— 
‘Like young pigs whipp'd to make them tender, 


Such fare may suit those bards, who're able 

‘To banquet at Duke Humphrey's table ; 

But as for me, who've long been taught 
‘To eat and drink Iike other people ; 

And can pat up with mutton, bought 
Where 


"Twill turn to dainties ;—while the cup 
Beneath his influence bright’ning up, 
Like that of Baucis, touch’a by Jove, 
Will sparkle fit for gods above ! 


VERSES TO THE POET CRABBE’S 
INKSTAND.* 


WHITTEN May, 1839. 


‘Aut, as he left it !—ev'a the pen, 
So lately at that mind's command, 
Carelessly lying, as if then 
Just fall’a from his gifted hand. 


Have we then lost him? searce an hour, 
‘A Tittle hour, seems to ave past, 

Since Life and Inspiration’s pow'r 
‘Around that relic breath'd their ast” 


«Soon after Mr, Crabbe’ death, the von ofthat gentleman 
4d mo the honour of presenting to me the lnkatard, pencil, 
‘ee. which thelr altingushed father had long been tn the 





habit of using. = 
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Pe seen thee look, all radiant, down, 
‘With smiles that to the hoary frown 
Of centuries round thee lent a ray, 
Chasing even Age's gloom away ;— 
Or, in the world's resplendent throng, 
As I have mark'd thee glide along, 
Among the crowds of fiir and great 


A creature, circled by a spell 

Within which nothing wrong could dwell ; 
‘And fresh and clear as from the source, 
Holding through life her limpid course, 
Like Arethusa through the sea, 
Stealing in fountain purity. 


Now, too, another change of light ! 
As noble bride, still meekly bright, 
‘Thou bring’st thy Lord a dower above 
All earthly price, pare woman's love ; 
And show’st what Instre Rank receives, 
‘When with his proad Corinthian leaves, 
Her rose thus high-bred Beauty weaves, 


‘Wonder not if, where all's so fair 
To choose were more than bard can dare; 
Wonder not if, while every scene 
Tre -watch'd thee through so bright hath been, 
‘The’ enamour'd Muse should, in her quest 
‘Of beauty, know not where to rest, 

But, dazzled, at thy feet thus fall, 
Hailing thee besntiful in all! 


A SPECULATION. 


Or all speculations the market holds forth, 

‘The best that I know for a lover of pelf, 

Isto bay Marens up, at the price he is worth, 

‘And then sell him at that which he sets on 
himself 


TO MY MOTHER, 
‘WRITTEN IN A POCKET DooK, 1822. 


‘Taex tell us of an Indian tree, 
Which, howsoe'er the sun and sky 

“May tempt its boughs to wander free, 
‘And shoot, and blossom, wide and high, 





Far better loves to bend its arms 
‘Downward again to that dear earth, 
From whieh the life, that fills and warms 

‘ts grateful being, first had birth. 


“Tis thus, though woo'd by flattering friends, 
“And fed with fame ({f fame it be) 

‘This heart, my own dear mother, bends, 
‘With love's true instinet, back to thee! 


LOVE AND HYMEN. 


‘Love had a fever —ne'er could close 
‘His little eyes till day was breaking ; 

And wild and strange enough, Heav’n knows, 
‘The things he rav‘d about while waking. 


‘To let him pine so were a sin; — 

‘One, to whom all the world's a debtor — 
So Doctor Hymen was call'd in, 

And Love that night slept rather better. 


Next day the case gave further hope yet, 
‘Though still some ugly fever latent ;— 
“ Dose, as before"—a gentle opiate, 
For which old Hymen has a patent. 


After a month of daily call, 
So fast the dose went on restoring, 
‘That Love, who first ne'er slept at all, 
Now took, the rogue! to downright smoring. 


LINES 
ow rae 


ENTRY OF THE AUSTRIANS INTO NAFLIS, 1921. 


Carbone wotati. 


Ax—down to the dust with them, slaves as they 


are, 
From this hour, let the blood in their dastardly 


veins, 
‘That shrunk at the first touch of Liberty's war, 
‘Be wasted for tyrants, or stagnate in chains, 


On, on like a cloud, through their beautiful vales, 


‘Ye locusts of tyranny, blasting them o'er— 


Fill, fill up their wide sunny waters, ye sails 


From each slave-mart of Europe, and shadow 
their shore! 




















THE LOVES OF THE ANGELS. 





punishments, both from couscience and Divine 
justice, with which impurity, pride, and presump- 
‘tuous inquiry into the awful secrets of Heaven are 
sure to be visited. ‘The beantiful story of Cupid 
‘and Psyche owes its chief charm to this sort of 
veiled meaning," and it has been my wish (how- 
‘ever I may have failed in the attempt) to com- 
‘munieate to the following pages the same moral 
‘interest. 


Among the doctrines, or notions, derived by 
Plato from the East, one of the most natural and 
‘sublime is that which inculeates the pre-existence 
‘of the soul, and its gradual descent into this dark 
‘material world, from that region of spirit and light 
‘which it ix supposed to have onee inhabited, and 


repre 
‘sent the Soul as originally endowed with wings, 
which fall away when it sinks from its ntive 
element, and must be reproduced before it ean 
hope to return, Some disciples of Zoroaster once 
inquired of him, “How the wings of the Soul 
might be made to grow again?” —“ By sprinkling 
‘them,” ‘he replied, “with the Waters of Life.” — 

But where are those Waters to be found?" they 


Zoroaster, re 
‘The mythology of the Persians has allegorized 
|} the same doctrine, in the history of those genii of 
|) light who strayed from their dwellings in the stars, 
and obscured their original nature by tmixture 
‘ith this material sphore; while the Egyptians, 
"| connecting it with the descent and ascent of the 
‘sun in the zodiac, considered Autumn as emblem- 
atic of the Soul's decline towards darkness, and 
‘the re-appearance of Spring as its return to life 





Among other miraculous interpositions in fayour 
of Mahomet, we find commemorated in the pages 
of the Koran the appearance of five thousand 
angels on his side at the battle of Bed. 

"The ancient Persians supposed that Ormuxd_ 
‘appointed thirty angels to preside successively 
over the days of the month, and twelve greater 
‘ones to assume the government of the months 
‘themselves; among whom Babman (to whom 
Ormuzd committed the custody of all nimals, 
‘except man,) was the greatest. Mibr, the angel 
of the 7th month, was also the spirit that watched 
‘over the aifairs of friendship and love ;—Chir 
hhad the eare of the disk of the sun ;—Mah was 
agent, for the concerns of the moon ;—Isphan- 
dirmaz (whom Cazvin calls the Spirit of the 
Earth) was the tutelar genius of good and virtuous 
‘women, &e, &c. &c, For all this the reader may 
consult the 19th and 20th chapters of Hyde de 
Relig. Vet. Persarum, where the names and attri- 
Dates of these daily and monthly angels are with 
‘mnch minateness and eradition explained. It ap- 
pears, from the Zend-avesta, that the Persians had 
a certain office or prayer for every day of the 





deseribed by Kircher, appears to be the most re- 
gularly graduated of any of these systems. In the 
sphere of the Moon they placed the angels, in that 
of Mercury the archangels, Venus and the Sun 
contained the Principalities and the Powers ;—and 
so on to the summit of the plunetury system, 
where, in the sphere of Saturn, the ‘Thrones had 
their station, Above this was the babitation of 
the Cherubim in the sphere of the fixed stars ; and. 
atill higher, in the region of those stars which are 
$0 distant as to be imperceptible, the Seraphim, 
‘we are told, the most perfect of all celestial erea- 
tures, dwelt, 

The Sabeans also (as D'Herbelot tells ns) had 
their classes of angels, to whom they prayed as 
‘mediators, or intereessors; and the Arabiaus wor- 
shipped female angels, whom they called Benad 
Hasche, or, Daughters of God. 
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I saw, from the blue element— 
‘Oh beautiful, but fatal sight! 
One of earth's fairest womankind, 
‘Half veil'd from. view, or rather shrin'd 
In the clear crystal of a brook ; 
Which, while it hid no single gleam 
Of her young beauties, made them look 
More spirit-like, as they might seem 
Through the dim shadowing of a dream, 
Pansing in wonder I look’ on, 
‘While, playfully around her breaking 
‘The waters, that like diamonds shone 
She mov'd in light of her own making. 
‘At length, as from that airy height 
T gently lower'd my Dreathless flight, 
‘The tremble of my wings all o'er 
(Por through each plume I felt the thrill) 
Startled her, as she reach’d the shore 
Of that small Iake—her anirror still— 
Atbove whose brink she stood, like snow 
‘When rosy with a sunset glow, 
Never shall I forget those eyes !— 
‘The shame, the innocent sarprise 
Of that bright fuce, when in the air 
Uplooking, she beheld me there, 
Tr seem’a ns if each thought, and look, 
And motion, were that minute chain'd 
Fast to the epot, sueh root she took, 
And—tike a sunflower by a brook, 
With face uptura’d—so still remain'd | 





In pity to the wond'ring maid, 
‘Though loth from such a vision turning, 
Downward I bent, beneath the shade 
Of my spread wings to hide the burning 
Of glances, which—I well could feel— 
For me, for her, too warmly shone; 
Bat, ere I eonld agnin anseal 
My restless eyes, or even steal 
‘One sidelong look, the maid was gone— 
Hid from me in the forest leaves, 
| Sudden as when, in all ber charms 
| Offall-blown light, some cloud receives 
‘The Moon into his dusky arms. 





"Tis not in words to tell the pow'r, 
‘The despotism that, from that hour, 
held o'er me. Day and night 
‘I sought around each neighbouring spot ; 


‘name ylven by the Mahometans to the infernal re- 








And, in the chase of this sweet light, 

‘My task, and heav'n, and all forgot ;— 
All, but the one, sole, hatnting dream 
Of hor I sww in that bright stream. 


Nor was it long, ere by her side 

T found myself, whole happy days, 
Listning to words, whose music vied. 

‘With our own Eden's seraph lays, 
‘When seraph lays are warm’d by love, 
But, wanting that, far, far above !— 
And looking into eyes where, blue 
‘And beautiful, like skies seen through 
‘The sleeping wave, for me there shone 
A heaven, more worshipp'd than my own. 
‘Oh what, while I could hear and seo 
‘Such words and looks, was heav'n to me? 
‘Though gross the air on earth T drew, 
“Twas blessed, while sle breath’d it toos 
‘Though dark the flow'rs, though dim the sky, 
Love lent them light, while she was nigh, 


‘Where Lea was—the other, all 
‘The dull, wide waste, where she was not! 





But vain my suit, my madness vain ; 
‘Though gladly, from her eyes to gain 
One earthly look, one stray desire, 

T would have torn the wings, that hung 
Farl'd at my back, and o'er the Fire 
In Geunm's" pit their fragments flung;— 

"Twas hopeless all—pure and unmov'd 
She stood, as lilies in the light 
Of the hot noon but look more white; — 
And though she lov'd me, deeply lov'd, 
“Twas not as man, as mortal—no, 
Nothing of earth was in that glow— 
She lov’ me but as ane, of race 
Angelic, from that radiant place 
She saw so oft in dreams— that Heaven, 
‘To which her prayers at mora were sent, 
‘And on whose light she gaz’d at even, 
Wishing for wings, that she might go 
Out of this shadowy world below, 
‘To that free, glorious element 


‘Well I remember by her side 
Sitting at rosy even-tide, 
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a star, whose lustre burn'd 
aan ever on that night 5 





‘that burn'd in their own sighs, 
gaze, with awe and shame— 
nny of Eden came 

me when I saw those eyes; 
th too well each glance of mine 


thy of so pure a shrine, 
(wild love with which I lov'd, 
‘he, too, have seea—ob yes, 
thing but to think she saw 


|i 60; if back to heaven 
unlor’d, unpitied ly, 
‘ove blest mnemorial giv'a 
‘the me in that lonely sky ; 
1 like those the young and fond 
Then they're parting —which would be, 
‘emembrance, far beyond 
‘hath eft of bliss for me! 


‘to bring their fragrance near me ! 
‘not so—a look—a word — 
‘but kindly and I fly 5 








« Already, see, my plames have stirr'd, 
+ And tremble for their home on high. 

“Thus be oar parting —cheek to cheek — 
* One minute's lapse will be forgiv'n, 

“ And thou, the next, shalt hear me speak 
“The spell that plumes my wing for heaven!” 


‘Bat when I nam’d—alas, too well, 
I now recall, though wilder“d then, — 
Instantly, when I nam‘d the spell, 
‘Her brow, her eyes uprose again, 
that 


‘The spell, the spell |—oh, speak it now, 
* And I will bless thee" she exelaim’d— 
Unknowing what I did, indlam’d, 

‘And Jost already, on her brow 
T stamp'd one burning kiss, and nam'd 

‘The mystic word, tll then ne'er told 

To living creature of earth's mould ! 

Searce was it said, when, quick as thought, 

Her lips from mine, like echo, eaught 

‘The holy sound—her hands and eyes 

‘Were instant lifted to the skies, 

‘And thrice to heay'n she spoke it out 
‘With that triumphant look Faith wears, 

When not a cloud of fear or doubt, 

A vapour from this vale of tears, 
‘Between her and her God appears ! 


‘That very moment her whole frame 
All bright and glorified became, 
And at her back T saw unclose 
‘Two wings, magnificent us those 

‘That sparkle around ALA's Throne, 
‘Whose plames, as buoyantly she rose 

Above me, in the moon-beam shone 
With a pure light, which—from its hae, 
‘Unknown upon this earth—I kaew 
‘Was light from Eden, glist'ning through ! 
‘Most holy vision! ne'er before 

Did aught so radiant —sinee the day 
‘When Enuis, in his downfal, bore 

‘The third of the bright stars away — 
Rise, in earth's beauty, to repair 
‘That loss of light and ylory there! 


‘Bat did I tamely view her flight? 

Did not J, too, proclaim out thrice 
‘The pow'rful words that were, that night, — 
Oh ev'n for heaven too much delight !— 
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Short was the fitful glare they threw — Can you forget her blush, when round 
Like the last flashes, fierce but few, ‘Through Eden's lone, enchanted ground 
Seen through some noble pile on fire! She look'd, and saw, the sea—the skies — 
Such was the Angel, who now broke conga tees nee 
The silence that had come o'er all, And saw the lst fow angel eyes, 
‘When he, the Spirit that last spoke, “ 
Clos'd the sad hist'ry of his falls 
And, while a sacred lustre, flown 
For many a day relum’d his cheek — 
Beautiful, as in days of old ; 
‘And not those eloquent lips alone 
Bat every featare seem'd to speak — 
‘Thus his eventful story told ‘The thought of what might yet befall 
‘That matchless creature mix'd with all. — 
Nor she alone, but her whole race 
SECOND ANGEL'S STORY. ert wept po 
“You both remember well the day, Shoold spring from that pare'mind and faye; 
Sade ics Biaa's weer cuba ‘All wak’d my soul's fntensest care ; 
; : Their forms, souls, feelings, still to me 
Axx convok’d the bright array 
Ys cana saguiss poe Creation’s strangest mystery ! 
Sarr lect Lagenertaadll Tt was my doom—ev'n from the frst, 
He must achieve, ere he could set ‘Whos witnessing the primal bart 


His seal upon the world, as done— 
To see that last perfection rise, 

‘That crowning of ereation’s birth, 
‘When, mid the worship and surprise 
Of circling angels, Woman's eyes 

First open’d upon heav'n and earth ; 
‘And from their lids a thrill was sent, 
‘That through cach living spirit went, 
Like first light through the firmament! 


Can you forget how gradual stole 
The fresh-awaken'd bréath of soul 
‘Throughout her perfect form—which seem'd 

| To grow transparent, as there beam'd 

That dawn of Mind within, and eaught 

New loveliness from each new thought ? 

Slow as o'er summer seas we trace 

‘The progress of the noontide air, 

Dimpling its bright and silent face 

‘Ech minute into some new grace, 

Thad anying bears reer ters — 

Or, like the light of ev'ning, stealing 

‘O'er some fair temple, which all day 

Hath slept in shadow, slow revealing 

Its several beauties, ray by ray, 

‘Till it shines out, w thing to bless, 

All full of light and loveliness. 

“46 ent un 

errs 

‘aaloés et out wouteny que les aatres, gul nous 
‘Felairent étaient que ou lee chars, ou mime lee navires, dos 








Of Nature's wonders, I saw rise 
‘Those bright creations in the skies, — 
‘Those worlds instinct with life and light, 
Which man, remote, but sees by night, — 
It was my doom still to be haunted 
By some new wonder, some sublime 
And matchless work, that, for the time 
Held all my soul, enchain’d, enchanted, 
And left me not « thought, # dream, 
A word, but on that only theme! 


‘The wish to know—that endless thirst, 
Which ev'n by quenching is awak’d, 
And which becomes or blest or curst, 
As is the fount whereat ‘tis slak’d— 
Still urg’d me onward, with desire 
Insatiate, to explore, inquire — 
‘Whate'er the wondrous things might be, 
‘That wak'd each new idolatry — 
‘Their cause, aim, source, wheuce-ever sprung — 
‘Their inmost pow'rs, as though for me 
Existence on that knowledge hung: 


Oh what a vision were the stars, 
‘When first I saw them burn on high, 

} Rolling along, like living ears 

Of light, for gods to journey by !! 


Intelligences qui les conduisoient. Pour ler Chars, cela 20 
Me perio oh a gueri Pse, Bi Ala" Bs. Aine 
Mémowre 
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I saw their happiness, s0 brief, 
So exquisite, —her error, t00, 
‘That easy trust, that prompt belief 
In what the warm heart wishes true ; 
‘That faith in words, when kindly said, 
By which the whole fond sex is led— 
Mingled with—what I durst not blame, 
For 'tis my own—that seal to Anow, 
‘Sad, futal zeal, so sure of woe ; 
Which, though from heav'n all pure it came, 
‘Yet stain'd, misue'd, brought sin and shame 
On her, on me, on all below ! 


Thad seen this; had seen Man, arm'd, 
‘As his sou! is, with strength and sense, 
By her first words to ruin charm’d ; 
Bis vaunted reason’s cold defence, 
Like an ice-barrier in the ray 
Of melting sommer, smil'd away. 
Nay, stranger yet, spite of all this— 
‘Though by her counsels tanght to err, 
driv'n from Paradise for her, 
(And with her—that, at least, was bliss,) 
Had I not heard him, ere he crost 
‘The threshold of that earthly heav'n, 
Which ty her wildering smile he lost — 
So quickly was the wrong forgiv'n!— 
Had I not heard him, as he prest 
‘The frail, fond trembler to a breast 
Which she had doom’d to sin and strife, 
Call ber—ev'n then—his Life! his Life!" 
Yes, such the love-tanght name, the first, 
‘That ruin’d Man to Woman gave, 
Evia in his outesst hour, when curst 
By her food witchery, with that worst 
‘And earliest boon of love, the grave! 
She, who brought death into the world, 
‘There stood before him, with the light 
Of their lost Paradise still bright 
‘Ton those sonny locks, that eurl'd 
‘Down her white shoulders to her feet— 
So beautiful in form, so sweet 
Ta heart and yoice, as to reileem 
‘The loss, the death of all things dear, 
‘Except herself—and make it seem 
Life, endless Life, while she was near ! 
‘Could T help wond'ring at a creature, 
‘Thus circled round with spells so strong— 
‘One, to whose ev'ry thought, word, feature, 
___ In joy and woe, throagh right and wrong, 
Sach sweet omnipotence heaven gave, 
‘To bless or ruin, curse or save ? 


“1 Chawah, of, as it ls tn Arable, Havah (the rane by which 
‘the womoaa alter their tranegression}, means 





‘Nor did the marvel ceuse with her— 
‘New Eves in all her daughters came, 
‘As strong to charm, us weak to err, 
‘As sure of man through praise and blame, 
‘Whate'er they brought him, pride or shame, 
He still the’ unreasoning worshij 


‘This world with all its destinies, 

Devotedly by heav'n seems east, 

‘To save or ruin, as they please! 

Ob, 'tis not to be told how long, 
How restlessly I sigh’d to find 

‘Some one, from out that witching throng, 
‘Some abstract of the form aod mind 

Of the whole matchless sex, from which 
In my own arms beheld, possest, 

I might learn all the pow'rs to witeb, 
‘To warm, and (if my fate unblest 
Would have it) ruin, of the rest! 

‘Into whose inward soul and sense 
T might descend, as doth the bee 

Into the flower’s deep heart, and thence 
Rifle, in all its purity, 

‘The prime, the quintessence, the whole 

‘Of wondrous Woman's frame ani soul ! 


At length, my burning wish, my prayer— 
(For such—oh what will tongues not dare, 
‘When hearts go wrong ?—this lip prefere’d) — 
At length my otninoas prayer was heard— 
But whether heard in heaven or hell, 
Listea—and thou wilt know too well. 


‘There was a maid, of all who move 
Like visions o'er this orb, most fit 

‘To be a bright young angel's love, 
Herself so bright, so exquisite ! 

‘The pride, to0, of ber step, as light 
‘Along the’ uneoaseious earth she went, 

Seem’d that of one, born with a right 
‘To.walk some heaventier element, 

‘And tread in places where her feet 

‘A star at ev'ry step should meet. 

"Twas not alone that loveliness 
By which the wilder'd sense is caught — 

Of lips, whose very breath could bless; 
(Of playful blushes, that seem'd nought 


As though they could, like the sun's bird, 
Dissolve away in their own flame— 
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OF purest marble, built below 
“Heer garden beds, through which a glow 
From lamps invisible then stole, 
Brightly pervading all the place— 
Like that mysterious light the soul, 
Itself unseen, sheds through the face. 
‘Ther, at her altar, while she knelt, 
‘And all that woman ever felt, 
‘When God and man both claim'd her sighs — 
Every warm thought, that ever dwelt, 
Like summer clouds, ‘twist earth and skies, 
Too pure to fall, too gross to rise, 
Spoke in her gestures, tones, and eyes — 
‘Then, as the mystic light's soft ray 
Grew softer still, as though its ray 
‘Was breath'd from her, [ heard her say :— 


* Oh idol of my dreams! whate'er 
“Thy nature be—human, divine, 
Or but half heav'aly—still too fair, 
* "Too heavenly to be ever mine! 


* Wonderful Spirit, who dost make 
* Slumber so lovely that it seems 

+ No longer life tolive awake, 
* Since heaven itself descends in dreams, 


* Why do I ever lose thee? why 
* When on thy realms and thee I gaze 
* Still drops that veil, which T could die, 
* Oh gladly, bat one hour to raise? 


“Long ere such miracles as thou 

* And thine came o'er my thoughts, n thirst 
“For light was in this soul, which now 

* Thy looks have into passion nurs'd. 


“There's nothing bright above, below, 

* In sky—earth —cean, that this breast 
* Doth not intensely bura to know, 

* And thee, thee, thee, o'er ull the rest 


“Then eome, oh Spirit, from behind 
“The curtains of thy radiant home, 
“If thou wouldst be as angel sbrin'd, 
* Or lov'd and clasp'd as mortal, come! 


* Bring all thy dazzling wonders here, 
“That I may, waking, know and see; 

+ Or waft me hence to thy own sphere, 
«Thy heaven or—ay, even that with theet 


Demon or God, who holi'st the book 
«Of knowledge spread beneath thine eye, 
* Give me, with thee, but one bright look 
* Tato its leaves, and let me diet 





=| 


‘By those ethereal wings, whote way 
"Lies through an element, so fraught 
* With living Mind, that, as they play, 
Their every movement is a thought! 


* By that bright, wreathed hair, between. 


* By those impassion’d eyes, that melt 
‘Their light into the inmost heart ; 
¢ sanset in the waters, felt 
© As molten fire through every part— 


+ I.do implore thee, oh most bright 
‘ And worshipp'd Spirit, shine but o'er 
+ My waking, wondering eyes this night, 
* This one blest night—T ask no more!” 


Exhansted, breathless, as she sald 
‘These barning words, her languid head 
Upon the altar’s steps she cast, 

As if that brain-throb were its last— 


‘Till, startled by the breathing, nigh, 

Of lips, that echoed back her sigh, 

Sudden her brow again she rais'd ; 

And there, just lighted on the shrine, 

Beheld me—not as I had blag'd 
Around her, full of light divine, 

In her late dreams, bat soften’d down 

Tato more mortal grace ;—my crown 

Of flowers, too radiaut for this world, 
‘Left hanging on yon starry steep; 

‘My wings shut np, Tike banners furi'd, 
‘When Peace hath pat their pomp to sleep; 
Or like autumnal clouds, that keep 

‘Their lightnings sheath'd, rather than mar 

‘The dawning hour of some young star; 

And nothing left, but what beseem'd 
‘The’ accessible, though glorious mate 


And whose soul lost, in that one hour, 
For her and for her love—oh more 
Of heaven's light than ev'n the power 
OF heav'n itself could now restore ! 


And yot, that hone !” 
‘The Spirit here 
Stopp'd in his utterance, as if words 


Gave way beneath the wild career 
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t when I've seen her look above 

t some bright star admiringly, 
said, ‘ Nay, look not there, my love, 
‘Alas, I cannot give it thee !" 


not alone the wonders found. 
brongh Nature’srealm— the’ unveil’d, material, 
ble glories, that abound, 

ough all her vast, enchanted ground — 

at whatsoe’er unseen, ethereal, 

ls far away from human sense, 

pp'd in its own intelligence — 
‘mystery of that Fountain-head, 

fom which all vital spirit runs, 

breath of Life, where’er ‘tis spread 
hrough men or angels, flowers or suns— 
workings of the’ Almighty Mind, 

‘m first o'er Chaos he design’d 
outlines of this world; and through 

at depth of darkness—like the bow, 

4 ont of rain-dlouds, hue by hue—2 

‘w the grand, gradual picture grow j— 
covenant with human kind 

/ Atta made*—the chains of Fate 
fund himself and ther hath twis"'d, 





(be work’d out through sin and pain, 
Pate shall loose her iron chain, 
all be free, be bright again! 


were the deep-drawn mysteries, 

ad some, ev'n more obscure, profound, 
‘wildering to the mind than these, 
hich—far as woman's thought could sound, 
fall's, outlaw'd spirit reach— 

lar'd to learn, and I to teach. 

‘—fill'd with such unearthly lore, 

3d mingling the pare light it brings 


(o fair shapes by faney curl'd, 
im aware that this happy saying of Lord Albemarle’s 





‘and conrequcutly 180 
scents inno og asthe 


Some gleams of pure religion broke— 


Have kept conceal’, till its own time, 
Stole out in these revealments then— 

Revealments dim, that have fore-run, 

By ages, the great, Sealing One!* 

Like that imperfect dawn, or light? 
Escaping from the Zodiue’s signs, 

‘Which makes the doubtful east half bright, 
Before the real morning shines ! 


‘Thus did some moons of bliss go by— 
Of bliss to her, who saw but lave 
And knowledge throughont earth and sky ; 
To whose enamour’d soul and eye, 
T seem’d—as is the sun on high— 
‘The light of all below, above, 
‘The spirit of sea, and land, and air, 
‘Whose inflaence, felt every where, 
Spread from its centre, her own heart, 
Ey'n to the world's extremest part; 
While through that world her reinless mind 
Had now eareer’d so fast and far, 
‘That earth itself seem'd left behind, 
And her proad fancy, unconfin’d, 
Already saw Heaven's gates ajar! 


‘Happy enthusiast still, ob, still 
Spite of my own heart's mortal chill, 
‘Spite of that double-tronted sorrow, 

‘Which looks at once before and back, 
Beholds the yesterday, the morrow, 

“And sees both comfortless, both black— 
Spite of all this, I could have still 
In her delight forgot all ill; 
Or, if pain would not be forgot, 
At least have borne and marmar’d not, 
‘When thoughts of an offended heaven, 

Of sinfulness, which I—ev'n I, 
‘While down its steep most headlong driven — 
‘Well knew could never be forgiven, 

Came o'er me with an agony 
Beyond all reach of mortal woe— 
A torture kept for those who know, 
‘Know every thing, and—worst of all— 
‘Know and love Virtue while they fall 


2 For the terms of this compact, of which the angels were 
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* Till—oh, too blissful—I became, 
* Like thee, all spirit, all divine! 


+ Say, why did dream to blest come o'er me, 
“If, now I wake, "tis fuded, goue ? 

* When will my Cherub shine before me 
‘Thus radiant, as in heaven he shone ? 


«When shall I, waking, be allowsd 
* To gaze upon those perfect charms, 
* And clasp thee once, without a cloud, 
* A chill of earth, within these arms? 


+ Oh what a pride to say, this, this 
*Ismy own Angel—all divine, 

« And pure, and dazzling as be is, 
“And fresh from heaven—he'smine,he'smine! 


“‘Phink’st thoa, were Luss in thy place, 
« A creature of yon lofty skies, 

“She would have hid one single grace, 
* One glory from her lover's eyes ? 


*-No, no—then, if thon lov'st like me, 
‘*Shine oat, young Spirit, in the blaze 
“Of thy most proud divinity, 
+ Nor think thou'lt wound this mortal gaze. 


* Too long and oft ve look’d upon 


«Those ardent eyes, intense ev'n thus— 
‘Too near the stars themselves have gone, 
“To fear aught grand or luminous, 


‘Then doubt me not—ob, who can say 
But that this dream may yet come true, 
+ And my Blest spirit drink thy ray, 
+ Tit it becomes all heavenly too ? 


* Let me this once but feel the flame 
+ Of those spread wings, the very pride 
* Will change my natare, and this frame 
* By the mere touch be deified !" 


‘Thus spoke the maid, as one, not us'd 
‘To be by earth or heaven refus'd— 
As one, who knew her influence o'er 
All creatures, whatsoe'er they were, 
And, though to heaven she could not soar, 
At least woald bring down heaven to her. 





Little did she, alas, or 1— 
veo 1, whose soal, but half-way yet 
Immerg'd in sin’s obseurity- 
Was as the earth whereon we lie, 
O'er half whose disk the sun is set— 
Little did we foresee the fate, 
‘The dreadful—how ean it be told ? 
Such pain, such anguish to relate 
Is o'er again to feel, behold ! 
But, charg'd us 'tis, my heart must speak 
Its sorrow out, or it will break ! 
Some dark misgivings had, T own, 
Pass'd for a moment through my breast — 
Pears of some danger, vague, unknown, 
‘To one, or both—something unblest 
‘To happen from this proud request. 
But soon these boding fancies fled ; 
Nor saw Taught that could forbid 
‘My full revealment, save the dread 
Of that first dazzle, when, unhid, 
Such light should barst upon a lid 
‘Ne’er tried in heaven ;—and even this glare 
She might, by love's own nursing care, 
Be, like young eagles, taught to bear. 
For weil I knew, the lustre shed, 
From cherub wings, when proudliest spread, 
‘Was, in its nature, lambent, pure, 
‘And innocent as is the light 
‘The glow-worm hangs out to allure 
Her mate to her green bower at night. 
Off had I, in the mid-air, swept 
‘Through clouds in whieh the lightning slept, 
‘As in its lair, ready to spring, 
Yet wak'd it not—though from my wing 
A thousand sparks fell glittering t 
Oft too when round me from above 
‘The feather’d snow, in all its whiteness, 
Fell, like the moultings of heaven's Dove,—1 
‘So harmless, though so fall of brightness, 
‘Was my brow's wreath, that it would shake 
From off its flowers each doway flake 
As delicate, unmelted, fair, 
And cool as they had lighted there, 


Nay ov'n with Lrots—had I not 
Around her sleep all radiant beam'd, 
Hung o'er her slambers, nor forgot 
‘To kiss her eye-lids, as she dream‘d? 


‘Grhen be hid himself in a eave in Mount Shur) be his pur. 
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A brand, which all the pomp and pride 
Of a fallen Spirit cannot hide ! 


But is it thus, dread Providence — 
Cun it, indeed, be thus, that she, 

‘Who, (but for one proud, fond offence,) 
‘Had honour'd heaven itself, should be 

‘Now doom'd—I cannot speak it—no, 

Merciful Anta! ‘tis not so— 

‘Never could lips divine have said 

"The fist of w fate so dread, 


In heaven or earth—this scorch I bear!— 
‘Oh —for the first time that these knees 

“Have beut before thee since my fall, 
Great Power, if ever thy decrees 

‘Thou couldst for prayer like mine recall, 
Pardon that spirit, and on me, 

‘On me, who taugiut her pride to err, 


See, too, where low beside me kneel 
‘Two other outeasts, who, though gone 
And lost themselves, yet dare to feel 
‘And pray for that poor mortal one. 
Alas, too well, too wall they know 
‘The pain, the penitence, the woe 
‘That Passion brings upon the best, 
‘The wisest, und the loveliest, — 
Oh, who is to be sav’, if such 
Bright, erring souls are not forgiven ; 
So loth they wander, and so much 
‘Their very wand'rings lean towards heavén! 
Again, Lory, Just Power, transfer 
‘That creature's sufferings all to me— 
‘Mine, mine the guilt, the torment be, 
To save one minute’s pain to her, 
‘Lat mine last all eternity!” 


‘He paus’d, and to the earth bent down 

His throbbing head ; while they, who felt 
‘That agony as ‘twere their own, 

‘Those angel youths, beside him knelt, 
And, in the night's still silence there, 
While mournfully each wand'ring air 
Play'd in those plumes, that never more 
‘To their lost home in heaven must soar, 





And endless love, proclaims He is! = 





‘Some happy theme, and murmur’d round 
‘The new-born fancy, with fond tone, ; 
Scarce thinking aught so sweet its own! 
Till soon a voice, that match'd us well 
‘That gentle instrument, as suits 
‘The sea-air to an ovean-shell 
(Go kin its spirit to the lute's), 
‘Tremblingly follow'd the soft strain, 
Interpreting its joy, its pain, 
And lending the light wings of words 
‘To mang a thought, that else had Iain 
Uniledg’d and mute amoug the chords, 


All started at the sound—but chief 
‘The third young Angel, in whose face, 

‘Though faded like the others, grief 
Had left a gentler, holier trace; 

As if, even yet, through pain and ill, 

Hope had not fled him —as if still 

‘Her precious pearl, in sorrow's cup, 
Unmelted at the bottom lay, 


‘Turn to the wood, from whence that sound 

Of solitary sweetness broke ; 

‘Then, listening, look delighted round 

‘To his bright peers, while thus it spoke :— 
“Come, pray with me, my seraph love, 

“ My angel-lord, come pray with me ; 
“In vain to-night my lip hath strove 
To send one holy prayer above — 
“The knee may bend, the lip may move, 

* But pray T eamot, without thee ! 

“ T've fed the altar in my bower 

With droppings from the incense tree ; 
“ Te shelter'd it from wind and shower, 

* But dim it burns the livelong hour, 
« As if, like me, it had no power 
© Of life or lustre, without thee ! 


A boat at midnight sent alone 
* To drift upon the moonless sea, 
« A late, whose lending chord is gone, 
“A wounded bird, that hath but one 
“Imperfect wing to soar apon, 
* Are like what I am, without thee! * 


“ Then ne'er, my spirit-love, divide, 
“ In life or death, thyself from me ; 
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‘Mong these was ZAnapa onee—and none 
E’er felt affection’s holy fire, 
Or yearn'd towards the’ Eternal One, 
‘With half such longing, deep desire. 
Love was to his impassion'd soul 
Not, as with others, a mere part 
Of its existence, but the whole— 
The very life-breath of his heart ! 
Of, when from Atua’s lifted brow 
A lustre came, too bright to bear, 
‘And all the seraph ranks would bow, 
To shade their dazzled sight, nor dare 
‘To look upon the" effalgence there — 
‘This Spirit's eyes would court the blaze 
(Such pride he in adoring took), 
And rather lose, in that one gaze, 
‘The power of looking, than not look ! 
‘Then, too, when angel voices sung 
‘The mercy of their God, and strung 
‘Their harps to hail, with welcome sweet, 
‘That moment, watch'd for by all eyes, 
When some sinner’s feet 
First touch'd the threshold of the skies, 
Oh then how clearly did the voice 
Of ZanarH above all rejoice! 
Love was in ev'ry buoyant tone— 
Sach lore, as only could belong 
‘To the blest angels, and alone 
Could, ev'n from angels, bring such song t 


Alas, that it should e’er have been 
In heay'n as "tis too often here, 

Where nothing fond or bright is seen, 
But it hath pain and peril near ;— 

Where right and wrong so close resemble, 
‘That what we take for virtoe's chrill 

Is often the first downward tremble 
‘OF the heart's balance unto ill; 

Where Love bath not a shrine so pure, 
‘So holy, but the serpent, Sin, 

Tn moments, ev'n the most secure, 
Beneath his altar may glide in! 


‘Bo was it with that Angel—such 
‘The charm, that slop'd his fall slong, 





‘Twas first at twilight, on the shore 
Of the smooth sea, he heard the late 


1 Les Egyptions leet que Ia Musique ost Serur de Jo 
Beligion." — Foyages 





And voice of her be lov’d steal o'er 
‘The eilver waters, that lay mate, 

As loth, by even a breath, to stay 

‘The pilgrimage of that sweet lay, 

‘Whose echoes still went on and on, 

Till lost among the light that shone 

Far off, beyond the oeean’s brim— 
There, where the rich cascade of day 

Had, o'er the’ horizon’s golden rim, 
Into Elysium roll'd away t 

Of God she sung, and of the mild 
‘Attendant Merey, that beside 

His awful throne for ever smil'd, 
Ready, with her white hand, to guide 





"The weeping eyes of Faith are fix'd 
So fond, that with her every tear 

‘The light of that love-star is mix’d !— 
‘All this she sung, and such a soul 

‘Of piety was in that song, 
‘That the charm’d Angel, as it stole 

‘Tenderly to his ear, along 
‘Those lulling waters where he lay, 
Watching the daylight's dying ray, 
Thought ‘twas a voice from out the wave, 
‘An eho, that some sea-nymph gave 
‘To Eden's distant harmony, 
Heard faint and sweet beneath the sea! 


Quickly, however, to its source, 

‘Tracing that music's melting course, 

He saw, upon the golden sand 

Of the sea-shore, a maiden stand, 

Before whose feet the’ expiring waves 
Flang their last offering with a sigh— 

As, in the East, exhansted slaves 
‘Lay down the far-brought gift, and die— 

‘And, while her lute hung by her, hush'a, 
‘As if unequal to the tide 

Of song, that from her lips still gust’a, 
She raisd, like one beatified, 

‘Those eyes, whose light scem’a rather given 
‘To be ador'd than to adore — 

‘Such eyes, as may have lock’d from heaven, 
But ne'er were rais'd to it before? 





‘Oh Love, Religion, Music !—all 
‘Thot's leRt of Eden upon earth— 








de Pythagore, tom, 1. p. 2. | 
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‘Their only punishment, (as wrong, Such are their joys—and, crowning, 

However sweet, must bear its brand,) ‘That blessed hope of the bright hour, 
‘Their only doom was this—that, long ‘When, happy and no more to fall, 

‘As the green earth and ocean stand, ‘Their spirits shall, with freshen’d power, 
‘They both shall wander here—the same, Rise up rewarded for their trast 
‘Throughout all time, in heart and frame— In Him, from whom all goodness springs, 
‘Still looking to that goal sublime, And, shaking off earth's soiling dust 

‘Whose light remote, but sure, they see 5 From their emancipated wings, 
Pilgrims of Love, whose way is Time, Wander for ever through those skies 

Whose home is in Eteruit Of radiance, where Love never dies! 
Subject, the while, to all the strife, 

‘True Love encoanters in this life— In what Jone region of the earth 
‘The wishes, hopes, he breathes in vain; ‘These Pilgrims now may roam or dwell, 

‘The chill, that turns his warmest sighs God and the Angels, who look forth 

‘To earthly vapour, ere they rise 5 ‘To watch their steps, alone can tell, 
‘The doubt he feeds on, and the pain But should we, in our wanderings, 

‘That in his very sweetness lies:— ‘Meet a young pair, whose beauty wants 
Still worse, the’ illusions that betray the adornment of bright wings, 

His footsteps to their shining brink ; ‘To look like heaven’s inhabitants — 
‘That tempt him, on his desert way ‘Who shine where'er they tread, and yet 

‘Through the bleak world, to bend and drink,| Are humble in their earthly lot, 

Where nothing meets his lips, alas, — As is the way-side violet, 
But he again must sighing pass ‘That shines unseen, and were it not 
‘On to that far-off home of peace, For its sweet breath would be forgot— 
In which alone his thirst will cense. ‘Whose hearts, in every thought, are ono, 
‘Whose voices utter the same wills— 

All this they bear, but, not the less, Answering, us Echo doth some tone 

_ Have moments rich in happiness — Of fairy music ‘mong the hills, 
Blest meetings, after many a day So like itself, we seck in vain 
Of widowhood past far away, ‘Which is the echo, which the strain— 
‘When the Jov’d face again is seen ‘Whose piety is love, whose love, 
Close, close, with not a tear between — ‘Though close as ‘twere their souls’ embrace, 
Confidings frank, without control, {Is not of earth, bat from above — 
Pour'd mutually from soul to soul ; Like two fair mirrors, face to face, 
‘As free from any fear or doubt ‘Whose light, from one to the’ other thrown, 

‘As is that light from chill or stain, Is heaven's reflection, not their own— 
"The sun into the stars sheds out, Should we e'er meet with anght so pare, 


To be by thera shed bask again !— 
‘That happy minglement of hearts, 

‘Where, chang’d as chymie compounds are, 
Each with its own existence parts, 

‘To find a new one, happier far! 


‘qui vontaboutir dls Rosuté,sont chargée d'un grand nom- 
‘bre d’Anges. M1y ena trenteccing sur Ye canal de la Misér- |. 


ou 
| Uv. 





‘Philosophy, see Enfield’ vory useful compendium of Brucker. 


So perfect here, we may be sure 
‘Tis Zanarm and his bride we see; 

And call young lovers round, to view 

‘The pilgrim pair, as they pursue 
Their pathway towards eternity. 

te quolquefols sous 1a Bgure d'un arbre 


représen 
«1 Eosoph qu'on met an.dessas de V'artire Sephirotique 
des Splendeurs divins,est "Iudial." — Z"Hiatoire des Jui, 
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But soon the roby tide rans short, 

Fach minute makes the sad truth plainer, 
‘Till life, like old and crusty port, 

‘When near its close, requires a strainer, 


This friendship can alone confer, 
Alone can teach the drops to pass, 
If not as bright as once they were, 
At least nnelouded, throngh the ginss. 


Nor, Corry, could a boon be mine, 

Of which this heart were fonder, vainer, 
‘Than thus, if life grow like old wine, 

‘To have thy friendship for its strainer. 


FRAGMENT OF A CHARACTER. 


Hene lies Factotam Ned at last ; 
Long as he breath'd the vital air, 


‘Nothing throughout all Europe pass'd, 
Tn which Ned hadn't some small share, 


‘Whoe'er was in, whoe'er was oul, 
‘Whatever statesmen did or said, 

If not exactly brought sbout, 
"Twas all, at least, contriv’d by Ned. 


With Nae, if Rossi went to war, 
"Twas owing, under Providence, 
‘To certain hints Ned gave the Czar— 
(Vide his pamphlet— price, sixpence.) 
If France was beat at Waterloo— 
As all but Frenchmen think she was— 
‘To Ned, as Wellington well knew, 
‘Was owing half that day's applanse. 


‘Then for his news—no envoy’s bag 
ere ene veh 


Searcely a telegraph could 
Pecadas Rai vot Red tice 


Sach tales he had of foreign plots, 

‘With foreign names, one's ear to buzz in! 
From Russia, chef and oft in lots, 

From Poland, owshis by the dozen. 


‘When George, alarm'd for England's creed, 
‘Turn’d out the last Whig ministry, 

And men ask'd—who advie’d the deed ? 
Ned modestly confess'd ‘twas he. 


For though, by some unlucky miss, 
‘He had not dowawright seca the King, 





He sent such hints through Viseount This, 
To Marquis That, as clench'd the thing. 


‘The same it was in science, arts, 
‘The Drama, Books, MS. and printed— 
Kean learn'd from Ned his eleverest parts, 
‘And Seott’s last work by him was hinted. 


Childe Harold in the proofs he read, 

‘And, here and there, infus'd some soul in't— 
Nay, Davy's Lamp, till ween by Ned, 

Had —odd enough—an awkward hole in't, 


"Twas thas, all-doing and all-knowing, 


In thot Ned—trost him—bad_ seine 


WHAT SHALL I SING THEE? 
to — 


Waar shall Using thee? Shall I tell 

Of that bright hoor, remember'd well 

‘As though it shoue but yesterday, 

‘When, loitering idly in the ray 

Of a spring-sun, I heard, o'erhead, 

‘My name as by some spirit said, 

And, tooking up, saw two bright eyes 
Above me from a casement shine, 

Dazzling my peat rnse ka 
As they, who sail beyond the Line, 

Feel when new stars above them rise;— 

‘And it was thine, the voice that spoke, 
Like Ariel's, in the mid-air then ; 

And thine the eye, whose lustre broke— 
Never to be forgot again! 


‘What sball I sing thee? Shall I weave 
A song of that sweet summer-eve, 
(Summer, of which the suuniest part 
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“ Heard you that strain—that joyous strain ? 
“Twas such as Eugland lov'd to hear, 

Bre thou, and all thy frippery train, 
Corrupted both her foot snd ear— 


+ Presum’d, in sight of all beholders, 
“ To lay his rude, 
“ On virtuous English backs and shoulders — 


“ Ere times and morals both grew bad, 
“And, yet unfleee'd by funding blockheads, 
“ Happy Jobn Ball not only Aud, 
© Bat dane'd to, * Money in both pockets” 


“ Alas, the change! —Ob, I—d—y, 
© Where is the lund could ‘scape disasters, 
With such a Foreign Secretary, 
* Aided by Foreign Dancing Masters? 


“ Woe to ye, men of ships and shops! 
Rulers of day-books and of waves! 
* Quadrill'd, on one-side, into fops, 
“ And drill’, om other, into slaves ! 


“ Ye, too, ye lovely vietims, seen, 
* Like pigeons, truss'd for exhibition, 
“With elbows, @ la crapaudine, 
“ And feet in—God knows what position 5 


“ Hemm'd in by watchful chaperons, 
“ Inspectors of your airs and graces, 
* Who intercept all whisper’d tones, 
“ And read your telegraphic faces ; 


“ Unable with the youth ador'd, 
“ Ju that grim cordon of Mammas, 
“ To interchange one tender word, 
“ Though whisper'd but in quewe de chats, 


Ah did you know how blest we rang’d, 
“ Ere vile Quadrille usurp'd the fidile— 
“ What looks in setting were exchang’d, 
* What tender words in down the middle; 


4 How many a couple, like the wind, 
* Which nothing in its course controls, 
* Left time and chaperons fur behind, 
= And gave 2 loose to legs and souls; 





“ While now, alas—no sly advances— 
“ No marriage hints—all goes on badly — 

“ ‘Twixt Parson Malthus and French Dances, 
“ We, girls, are st a discount sadly. 


“ Sir William Scott (now Baron Stowell) 
Declares not hulf so much is made 

“ By Licences—and he must know well— 
« Since vile Quadrilling spoil'd the trade." 


‘She eens'd—tears fell from every Miss— 
‘She now had touch'd the true pathetio :— 
‘One such authentic fact as this 
Is worth whole volumes theoretic, 


Tnstant the ery was“ Country dance !” 
And the maid saw, with brightening fice, 
‘The Steward of the night advance, 
And lead her to her birthright place. 


‘The fiddles, which awhile had ceas'd, 
Now tun'd again their summons sweet, 
And, for one happy night, at least, 
Old England's triumph was complete. 


GAZEL. 


Haste, Maami, the spring is nigh; 
Already, in the’ unopen’d flowers 
‘That sleep around us, Fancy’s eye 
Can see the blush of future bowers ; 
And joy it brings to thee and me, 
My own beloved Maami ! 


‘The streamlet frozon on its way, 
To feed the marble Founts of Kings, 
Nov, loosen'd by the vernal ray, 
Upon its path exulting springs— 
As doth this bounding heart to thee, 
‘My ever blissful Maami! 


Such bright hours were not made to stay 5 

Enough if they a while remain, 

Like Irem's bowers, that fude away, 
From time to time, and come again, 

And life shall all one Trem be 

For us, my gentle Maami. 


O haste, for this impatient heart, 
Is like the rose in Yemen's vale, 
‘That rends its inmost leaves apart 
With pasion forthe nightingale 
So languishes this sou! for thee, 
My bright and blushing Maamiz 














Tr ever life was prosperously cast, 

‘f ever life was like the lengthen'd flow. 
Of some sweet music, sweetness to the last, 
‘Twas his who, mourn’d by many, sleeps below. 


‘The sunny temper, bright where all is strife, 


And stirs its languid surface into smiles ; 


Pare charity, that comes not in a shower, 


Felt in the bloom it leaves along the meads ; 


‘The happy grateful spirit, that improves 
‘And brightens every gift by fortune given; 
‘That, wander where it will with those it loves, 
‘Makes every place a home, and home a heaven: 


All these were his. —Oh, thou who read’st this 


stone, 
‘When for thyself, thy children, to the sky 

‘Thou humbly prayest, ask this boon alone, 
‘That ye like him may live, like him may die! 


GENIUS AND CRITICISM. 


Seripait quidem fats, ed sequitur. 
Seweea. 


‘With mind nncheel’d, end hands onchais’, 
His views, his conquests were his own. 


But power like his, that digs its grave 
With its own sceptre, could not Inst ; 
‘So Genius’ self beeame the slave 
‘Of laws that Genius solf bad pass’d, 


As Jove, who forg'd the chain of Fate, 
‘Was, ever after, doom'd to wear it 

‘His nods, his struggles all too late— 

Qui semel jussit, semper paret.” 




























If he but stirr'd to take the a 
Instant, the Visir's Cox ao 


‘To please them if he took to flowers— 

© What trif_ing, what unmesning things! 
“ Fit for a woman's toilet hours, 

© But not at all the style for Kings” 
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er 
indicate his ancient line, 
ve first, the true, the only one, 
{ght eternal and divine, 
\at rules beneath the blessed sun, 


TO LADY J*R**Y, 
NG ASKED TO WHITE SOMETHING IN HER ALBUM, 


‘Written at Middleton. 
Ibams, albams, how T dread, 
to everlasting eerap and serawl | 
often wish that from the dead, 
mar would pop forth his head, 
‘dd make a bonfire of you all ! 


ght I ‘scape the spinster band, 

f¢ blushless blues, who, day and night, 
duns in doorways, take their stand, 
uylay bards, with book in hand, 
fing for ever, “ Write, sir, write !” 





So might I shun the shame and pain, 
‘That o'er me at this instant come, 
‘When Beauty, secking Wit in vain, 
Knocks at the portal of my brain, 
And gets, for answer, * Not at home ! 


November, 1833. 


TO THE SAME, 
ON LOOKING THROUGH HEN ALBUM. 


Me wonder bards, both high and iow, 





As ev'n old Sternhold still we 
Because, though dull, he sings of heaven, 
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case, been mixed up with a number of 
10 which, whatever may be their 

‘uthor of the following pages has no 
‘A natural desire to separate his own pro- 
8 it is, from that of others, is, he 

the chief motive of the publication of 
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‘TO SIR HUDSON LOWE. 


Sim Hudson Lowe, Sir Hudson Low, 


As thou art fond of 







































AMATORY COLLOQUY BETWEEN BANK 
AND GOVERNMENT, 
1836, 
Bank. 

Is all then forgotten ? those amorous pranks 
‘You and 1, in our youth, my dear Government, 
play'd; 

‘When youcall'd me the fondest, the truest of| 
And enjoy'd the endearing adeances I made! 


‘When left to oarselves, unmolested and free, 

"To doll that a dashing young coaple should do, 
A law against paying was laid upon me, 

But none against owing, dear helpmate, on you, 


And is it chen wanish’d ?—that “ hour (as Othello 
So happily calls it) of Love and Direction 7" 1 
‘And must we,like other fond doves, my dear fellow, 

Grow good in our old age, and cut the connexion ? 


Govenxaenr. 
Even so, my belov’d Mrs. Bank, it must bes 
‘This paying in eash playsthe devil with wooing: 
‘We've both had our swing, bat I plainly foresee 
‘There must sooa be a stop to our bill-ing and 
cooing. 


‘ © An hour 
‘Of love, of worldly matter and direction.” 
2 Ie appears, however, that Ovid was a friend to the re- 
‘sumption of payment in specie :— 
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Your scampering began 
“ From the moment Parson Van, 
© Poor man, made us one in Love's fetter ; 
“+ For hetter of for worse” 
“Is the usual marriage curse, 
% But ours is all * worso’ and no * better.’ 


“In vain are laws pass'd, 
“ ‘There's nothing holds you fast, 

* ‘Tho! you know, sweet Sovervign, [adore you— 
“ At the smallest hint in life, 
* You forsake your lawful wife, 

* As other Sovereigns did before you. 


“1 flirt with Silver, truae— 
“ But what ean ladies do, 
“ When disown’d by their natural protectors? 
* And as to falsehood, stuff! 
“ T shall soon be false enough, 
“When I get among those wicked Bank Di- 
rectors.” 


‘The Sovereign, smiling on her, 

Now swore, upon his honour, 

‘To be henceforth domestic and loyal ; 
‘But, within an hour or two, 
Why—I sold him to a Jew, 

And he's now at No, 10. Palais Royal. 


AN EXPOSTULATION TO LORD KING. 


* Quem das Sem, Rex magne, laborum "Visor. 


1926. 

| Blow can you, my Lord, thus delight to torment all 
‘The Peers of the realm aboat cheapening their 

| corn, 

When you know, if one hasn't « very high rental, 
‘Tis hardly worth while being very high born? 


Why bore them so rudely, each night of your life, 
On a question, my Lord, there’s so mach to 


+ See the proceedings of the Lords, Wednesday, March 1. 
when Lard King wae severely raproved by several ofthe 
egestas = ky reed een ts Coe 
3 ‘This nobly Karl sald, that * when he heard the petition 


from ladies" boot aid ‘We thought & soust 
‘he * coms * whieh thes tniietad oa the fue nex. 





As to weavers, no matter how poorly they feast 5 
But Peers, and such animals, fed up for show, 
(Like the well-physick’d elephant, lately deceas'd,) 
‘Take a wonderfil quantum of cramming, you 

know, 


You might see, my dear Baron, how bor'd and 
distrest 


‘Were their high noble hearts by your merciless 
tale, 


‘When the force of the agony wrung even a Jest 
From the frugal Scotch wit of my Lord 
L-d-d-let® 


Bright peer! to whom Nature and Berwickshire 


gave 
A humour, endow'd with effeets so provoking, 
‘That, when the whole House looks unnsually grave, 
‘You may always conelnde that Lord 1~d-d-le’s 
joking! 


And then, those unfortunate weavers of Perth— 
‘Not to koow the vast difference Providence 
dooms 
‘Between weavers of Perth and Peers of high birth, 
"Teixt those who have heirlooms, and those 
who've but looms ! 


“To talk now of starving!”—as great Ath— 
sid —> 


(And the nobles all cheer'd, and the Bishops all 
wonder'd,) 
“ When, some years ago, he and others nd fed 
“Of these sume hungry devils about fifteen 
hundred!” 


It follows from hence—and the Duke's very words 
Should be publish’d wherever poor rogues of 
this craft are— 
‘That weavers, once rescued from starving by Lords, 
Are bound to be starved by said Lords ever after. 


‘When Rome was uproarious, her knowing patri- 
cians . 


‘Made “ Bread and the Circus” a cure for each 


rote; 
But not so the plan of our noble physicians, 
* No Bread and the Tread-mill's” the regimen 
now. 


2 Tho Tinke of Athol suid, that at a former period, when 
these weavers were 10 
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‘There's B—nth—m, whose English is all his own 


‘Who thinks just as little of settling a nation 
As he would of smoking his pipe, or of taking 
What he, himself, calls) his * post-prandial 
vibration.” + 


love 
‘Through all that’s unreadable, eall very cleyer;— 
And, whereas M—il Senior makes war oa good 
breeding, 
M—l Junior makes war on all breeding what- 
ever! 


Ther are two Mr. Mls, too, whom those that 
reading 


In short, my dear Goddess, Old England's divided 
Between ultra blockheads und superfine sages;— 
With which of these classes we, landlords, have 
sided 
‘Thou'lt find in my Speech, if thou'lt read a few 
pages, 


For therein I've prov’d, to my own satisfaction, 
And that of all "Squires I've the honour of 
meeting, 
‘That ‘tis the most senseless and foul-mouth'd de- 
traction 
‘To say that poor people are fond of cheap eating: 


‘On the contrary, such the “ chaste notions =” of food 
‘That dwell in each pale manufacturer's heart, 
‘They would seorn any law, be it ever so good, 
‘That would make thee, dear Goddess, less dear 
than thou art ! 


And, ob! for Monopoly what a blest day, 
‘When the Land and the Silk ® shall, in fond 
‘combination, 
“(Like Swhy and Sildy, that pair in the play,") 
Cry ont, with one voiee, for High Rents and 
Starvation ! 


Long life 10 the Minister !—no matter who, 
Or how dull he may be, if, with dignified spirit, 
he 


‘Keeps the ports shut—and the people's mouths, 
100, — 
We shall all have a long run of Freddy's pros- 


1 The venerable Jerems’s phrase for his after-dinner walk, 
A phhrase in one of Sir T—m—+'s Inst speeches. 
edit Bers were St tho, msklng for te estate 
‘Road to Huln.” 
Tinie meant not so rouch for a pun, asin allusion tthe 
history of the Unicom, which is supposed to be vome- 
between the Bor and the Axiaus, and, as eer's Cyclo- 





And, us for myself, who've, like Hannibal, sworn 
To hate the whole crew who would take our 
rents from us, 
Had England but One to stand by thee, Dear Corn, 
That last, honest Uni-Corn> would be Sir 
Th—m—s! 


‘A HYMN OF WELCOME AFTER THE 
‘RECESS, 


~ Animas sapientiores Serl quiescendo.” 


Axp now —cross-bans and pancakes o’er— 
Hail, Lords and Gentlemen, ouce more! 
‘Thrice hail and welcome, Houses ‘Twain! 
The short eclipse of April-Day 
Having (God grant it!) pass'd away, 
Collective Wisdom, shine again! 


Come, Ayes and Noes, through thick and thin, — 
‘With Paddy H—Imes for whipper-in, — 
‘Whate'er the job, prepar’d to back it; 
Come, voters of Supplies —bestowers 
Of jackets upon trumpet-blowers, 
At eighty mortal pounds the jacket! 
Come—free, at length, from Joint-Stock cares — 
‘Ye Senators of many Shares, 
Whose dreams of premiam knew no boundary; 
So fond of aught like 
‘That you would even have taken fea 
(Had you been ask’d) with Mr. Goundry,? 


Come, matchless country-gentlemen ; 
Come, wise Sir Thomas —wisest then, 
‘When creeds and corn-laws are debated ; 
‘Come, rival even the Harlot Red, 
‘And show how wholly into dread 
A ‘Squire is transubstantiated, 


Come, L—derd—e, and tell the world, 
‘That—surely as thy seratch is enrl'd, 
As never seratch was curl’d before— 
Cheap eating does more harm than good, 
And working-people, spoil'd by food, 
‘The less they eat, will work the more. 


pedia assures us, bas a particular Wiking for every thy 
pap ot 


Am tem of expense which Me. Hume in vain endeavoured 
to get rid of: — trumpeters, it appears like the men of All- 
Souls, enust be hewe west.” 

+ The gentleman, lately before the public who kept 
Joint Ste Tea Company il te bly lage Tele 
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‘My traesmen are smashing by dozens, 
So ie al satin Sar er 
‘or bankrupts, since Adam, are cousins,— 
Moa Weal te help oor 


‘My Debt not a penny takes from me, 
As sages the matter explain ;— 
Bob owes it to Tom, and then Tommy 
Just owes it to Bob hack again, 

Since all have thus taken to owing, 
‘There's nobody left that can pay ; 

And this is the way to keep going,— 
All quite in the family way. 


My senators vote away millions, 
To pat in Prosperity’s budget ; 
And thongh it were billions or trillions, 
‘The generous rogues wouldn't grudge it, 
*Tis all but a fainily hop, 
"Twas Pitt begun dancing the hay ; 
‘Hands round !—why the dence should we stop? 
"Fis all in the family way. 


‘My labourers used to eat mutton, 
‘As any great man of the State does 5 
And now the poor devils are put on 
Small rations of tea and potatoes. 
But cheer up, John, Sawney, and Paddy, 
‘The King is your father, they say 5 
So, ev'n if you starve for your Daddy, 
"Tis all in the family way. 


Is as good for the soul as to pray ; 
And famine itself is genteel, 
‘When one starves in a family way, 


Thave found out a secret for Fredy, 
A secret for next Budget day ; 
‘Though, perhaps, he may know it slready, 
As he, too, 's a sage in his way. 
‘When next for the Treasury scene he 
Announces “the Devil to pay," 
Let him write on the bills, “ Nota bene, 
"Tis all in the family way.” 





BALLAD FOR THE CAMBRIDGE 
ELECTION, 
“Tauthorized my Committee w take the step which 
‘did, of proposing a fair of strength, 
dderxtanding that 
‘weakest, should give way (0 the «ther. — Bsiract 
Mr, WJ. B—bes's Letter to Mr. O—Ib—n, 
Bones is weak, and G—Ib—a too, 
‘No one e’er the fact denied ;— 
Which is “ weakest” of the two, 
‘Cambridge can alone decide, 
Choose between them, Cambridge, pray, 
Which is weakest, Cambridge, say, 
G—lb—n of the Pope afraid is, 
‘B_kes, as much afraid as he ; 
Never yet did two old Indies 


Which is weakest, Cambridge, say. 


Each a different mode pursues, 
Each the same couclusion 
B—kes is foolish in Reviews, 
G—Ib—, foolish in his speeches. 
Choose between them, Cambridge, pray, 
‘Which is weakest, Cambridge, say. 


Each a different foe doth damn, 
‘When his own affairs have gone ill ; 
B—kes he damneth Buckingham, 
G—1h—n damneth Dan O'Connell. 
Choose between them, Cambridge, pray, 
‘Which is weakest, Cambridge, say. 
‘Once, we know, a horse's neigh 
Fix'd the’ election to a throne, 
So, which ever first shall bray, 
Choose him, Cambridge, for thy own. 
Choose him, choose him by his bray, 
‘Thus elect him, Cambridge, pray, 
Jueme, 1826. 


MR. ROGER DODSWORTH. 
1896, 
‘To THE EDITOR OP THE Tims, 
Sir, — Having jast heard of the wonderful resurreetion of 
Dodsworth 


an aed rare as Eld—n’s with 
Ts hol Our eedanen Goo aetor 




















‘thas to light, not the Wisdom alone 
ui ged eae an a Wa ecg RE 


Bot, in perfeetenndition,full-wigg’dand full-grown, 
‘To shovel up one of those wise backs themselves! 


Ob thaw Mr. Dodsworth, and send him safe home— 
Let him learn nothing useful or new on the 


ways 
‘With his wisdom kept saug from the light let him 


come, 
And our 'Tories will hail bim with “ Hear!” and 
* Harr 1” 





‘What a God-send to them!—a good, obsolete man, 
‘Who has never of Locke or Voltaire been a 
‘ealer ;— 
Oh thaw Mr, Dodsworth as fast as you can, 
And the L—ned—es and H—rtf—rds shall 
‘choose him for leader. 


‘Yes, sleeper of ages, thou shale be their chosen ; 
‘And deeply with thee will they sorrow, good. 


men, 
To think that all Europe has, sines thou wert frozen, 
So alter'd, thou hardly wilt know it again, 


And Eld—n will weep o'er each sad innovation 
‘Such oceans of tears, thou wilt faney that be 

‘Has been also laid up ina long congelation, 
Andis only now thawing, dear Roger, like thee. 


COPY OF AN INTERCEPTED DESPATCH. 


THOM MIS EXCELLENCY DON STREPITOS DIABOLO, 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY 70 3G SATAXIC MA- 
seer. 

‘St. June's Street, July 1. 1826. 

Gnear Sir, having just had the good luck to catch 
An official young Demon, preparing to go, 

Ready booted and spurr'd, withablack-legdespatch 
Prom the Hell here, at Cr—ekf—rd’s to our 

Hell, below — 


write these few lines to your Highness Satanic, 

To say that, first having obey'd your directions, 
Anil done all the mischief { could in“ the Panie,” 
‘My next special care was to help the Elections. 
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Even some of our Reverends might have been 
warmer, — 

‘Though one oF two capital roarers we've had ; 

Doctor Wise! is, for instance, a charming per- 


former, 
And Huntingdon Maberley's yell was not bad ! 


Altogether, however, the thing was not hearty ;— 
Even Eld—a allows we got oa but so 20; 
And when next we attempt a No-Popery party, 
We must, please your Highness, reernit from 
below. 


Bat, hark, the young Black-leg is cracking his 
whip— 
‘Exense me, Great Sir—there's no time to be 
eivil ;— 
‘The next opportunity shan't be let clip, 
But, till then, 
Tin, in haste, your most dutiful 


Deyn. 
Taly, 1826, 


‘THE MILLENNIUM. 


SUCGRSTED BY THE LATE WORK oF THE 
REVEREND MR. IRV—NG “ ON PROPHECY.” 


1996. 
A Miztewxres at hand !—I'm delighted to hear 


‘As matters, both public and private, now g9, 
‘With muliiindes round us all starving, or near it, 
‘A good rich Millennium will come a propos. 


‘Only think, Master Fred, what deligtit to behold, 
Tastead of thy bankrupt old City of Rags, 
A bran-new Jerusalem, built all of gold, 
Sound bullion throughout, from the roof to the 
flags— 


A City, where wine and cheap corn * shall abound— 

__ A celestial Coeaigne, on whose battery shelves 

‘We may swear the best things of this world will 
be 


found, 
As your Saints seldom fail to take care of them- 
selves! 


This reverend gentleman distinguished himeelf at the 
election. 





=| 
‘Thanks, reverend expounder of raptures Elysian,? 
Divine Squintifobus, who, plac'd within reach 
OF two opposite worlds, by n twist of your vision, 
Can east, at the same time, a sly look at exch ;— 


‘Thanks, thanks for the hope thou affordest, that we 
‘May, ev'n in oar own times, a Jubilee share, 
Which so long has been promis'd by prophets like 


‘thee, 
And so often postpon'd, we began to despair. 
‘There was Whiston‘, who leurnedly took Prince 


Engene 

For the man who must bring the Millennium 
about j 

‘There's Faber, whose pious productions have been 

All belied, ere his book's first edition was out ; — 


‘There was Counsellor Dobbs, too, an Irish M. P., 
Who discours’d on the subject with signal delat, 
And, each day of his life, sst expecting to sce 
A Millennium break oat in the town of Ar- 
magh {* 


‘There was also—bat why should I burden my lay 
‘With your Brotherses, Southeotes, and names 
Abe icn 


‘When all past Millenniums henceforth must give 
way 
‘To the last new Millennium of Orator Iry—ng. 


Goon, mighty man, —doom them all to the shelf, — 
‘And when next thon with Prophecy troublest thy 


seance, 
‘Oh forget not, I pray thee, to prove that thyself 
‘Art the Beast (Chapter iy.) that sces nine ways at 


‘Tuover many great Doctors there be, 
‘There are three that all Doctors out-top, 
Doctor Eady, that famous M. D., 
Doctor S—th—y, and dear Doctor Slop,* 
‘with Revelation, the Prince i sald to have replied that he 
‘wae no} aware tie had ever had the honour of being known 


to St Jobe." 
9 Mr. Dobbs war a member of the Irish Parliament, and, 


lation." 
The editor of the Morning Herald, so nick-named. 
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‘That brim of brims, s0 sleekly good — 
‘Not flapp'd, like dull Wesleyans’, down, 

But looking (as all churchmen’s should) 
‘Devoutly upward—towards the crown. 


Gods! when I gaze upon that brim, 

So redolent of Church all over, 
‘What swarms of Tithes, in vision dim,— 
Some pig-tail'd, some like cherubim, 


‘Tenths of all dend and living things, 
‘That Nature into being brings, 
From calves and corn to chitterlings. 


Say, holy Hat, that hast, of cocks, 
‘The very cock most orthodox, 
‘To which, of all the well-fed throng: 
Of Zion, joy’st thon to belong? 
Thou'rt not Sir Harcourt Lees's—no— 
For hats grow like the heads that wear ‘em ; 
And hats, on heads like his, would grow 
Particularly harwn-scarun, 
‘Who knows but thon may’st deck the pate 
‘Of that fam'd Doctor Ad—mth—te, 
(The reverend rat, whom we saw stand 
On his hind-legs in Westmoreland,) 
‘Who chang’d so quick from blue to yellow, 
And would from yellow back to blue, 
‘And back again, convenient fellow, 
If 'twere his interest so to do. 


Or, haply, smartest of triangles, 
‘Thou art the hat of Doctor Ow—n ; 

‘The hat that, to his vestry wrangles, 
‘That venerable priest doth go in,— 

‘And, then and there, amid the stare 

‘Of all St. Olave's, takes the chair, 

‘And quotes, with phix right orthodox, 
‘The’ example of his reverend brothers, 
To prove that priests all fleece their flocks, 
‘And he must fleece as well as others, 


Blest Hat! (whoe'er thy lord may be) 
‘Thus low I take off mine to thee, 
‘The homage of a layman's castor, 
‘To the spruce delta of his pastor. 
‘Oh mayst thon be, as thou proceedest, 
‘Still smarter cock’d, still brosh’d the brighter, 
Till, bowing all the way, thou leadest 
‘Phy sleek possessor to a mitre ! 





Ps arses tom atetentey cls he Church Bata- 








NEWS FOR COUNTRY COUSINS, 


138, 
Dean Cos, as I know neither you nor Miss Draper, 
When Parliament's up, ever take in a paper, 

Bat trust for your news to such stray odds and ends 
‘As you chance to pick up from political friends— 
Being one of this well-inform'd class, I sit down 
‘Totransmit you the last newest news that’s in town, 


As to Greece and Lord Cochrane, things couldn't 
look better — 
His Lordship (who promises now to fight faster) 
Has just taken Rhodes, and despateh’d off a letter 
‘To Daniel O'Connell, tomake him Grand Master 
Engaging to change the old name, if he ean, 
From the Knights of St.John to the Knights of 
‘St. Dan ;— 
Or, if Dan should prefer (as a still hetter whim) 
Being made the Colossus, tis all one to him, 


From Russia the Inst accounts are that the Czar— 
Most generous aul kind, as all sovereigns are, 
And whose first princely act (as you know, I sap- 


pose) 
Was to give sway all his late brother'sold clothes —* 
Is now busy collecting, with brotherly eare, 
The late Emperor's nightcaps, and thinks of 
bestowing 
One nighteap apiece (if he has them to spare) 
(On all the distinguish'd old ladies now going. 
(While Lwrite, an arrival from Riga—the “Bro- 
pears 
Having nightcaps oa board for Lord Eli—n and 
others.) 


Last advices from India—Sir Archy, "tis thought, 
‘Was near catching a Tartar (the first ever caught 
In N, Lat. 21.)—and his Highness Burmese, 
Being very hard press'd to shell out the rupees, 
‘And not having rhino sufficient, they say, meant, 
‘To pawn his sugust Golden Foot? for the payment. 
(How Incky for monarchs, that thus, when they 
chore, 
as el a oles SE a ea 
‘The security being what Rothschild calls got," 
A Joan will be shortly, of course, set on fool 
The parties are Rothschild, A. Baring and Co. 
With three other great pawnbrokers: each takes a 
toe, 





This potentate styles himself the Monarch of the Golden 
Foot, 
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‘We hold it the basest of all base transactions 
‘Tokeepus from muri'ring the other six parts ;— 


























‘That, as to laws made for the good of the many, 
We humbly suggest there is nothing less true; 

Asal] haman laws (and our own, more than any,) 
‘Are made by and for a particalar few ;— 


‘That much it delights every true Orange brother, 
‘To see you, in England, such ardour evince, 

ing which sect most tormented the other, 
Be based 9 ee eater esicrs re 








In 


‘That we love to behold, while old England grows, 


faint, 
Messrs, Southey and Butler nigh coming toblows, 
To decide whether Dunstan, that strong-bodied 


Saint, 
Ever truly and really poll’d the Devil's nose; 
‘Whether Yother Saint, Dominic, burnt the Devil's 


paw— 
Whether Edwy intrigued with Elgiva's old mo- 
ther—! 
‘And many such points, from which Southey can 
draw 


Conclusions most apt for our hating each other. 


‘That "tis very well known this devout Irish nation 
Has now, for some ages, gone happily on, 
Believing in two kinds of Substantiation, 
One party in Trans and the other in Con; 


‘That we, your petitioning Con, have, in right 
‘Of the said monosyllable, ravag’d the lands, 
‘And embezzled the goods, and annoy'd, day and 


night. 
Both the bodies and souls of the sticklers for 
Trans ;— 


‘That we trust to Peel, Eldon, and other such sages, 
For keeping us still in the same state of mind; 
Pretty much as the world used to be in those ages, 
‘When still smaller syllables madden'd man- 
‘kind ;— 


‘When the words exand per? serv'd as well, tonnnoy 

One's neighbours and friends with, a8 con and trans 
now; 

1 To such important clacunions a ete he ret part of 

Psat Cahn, we Meso ero Maan 

= When John of Ragan wont ta Constantinople (at the 


And Christians, like S—th—y, who stickled for oi, 
Cut the throats of all Christians who stickled 
for ou, 


‘That, relying on England, whose kindness slready 
So often has help'd us to play this game o'er, 
‘We have got our red coatsand our carabines ready, 
And wait but the word to show sport, as before, 


‘That, as to the expence—the few millions, or 80, 
Which for all such diversions John Bull. bas to 


poy— 
Tia lan cee som a 
heh ia Gemeente ‘twill all find its 


ex, At yt pete boat SA Cor 
ie ke. Re Be Be. 


COTTON AND CORN. 
A DIALOGUE. 


Sam Cotton to Corn, other day, 
‘As they met and exchang’d a salute— 

(Squire Corn in his carriage so gay, 
Poor Cotton, half famish’d, on foot) = 


Great Squire, if it isn’t uncivil 
To hint at starvation before you, 

“Look down on a poor hungry devil, 
“ And give him some bread, I implore you!” 


Quoth Corn then, in answer to Cotton, 
Perceiving he meant to make free— 


“ To expeet that we, Peers of high birth, 
“ Should waste our illnstrious acres, 

“ For no other purpose on enrth 
“ "Than to fatten curst calico-makers !— 


“That Bishops to bobbins should bend — 
Should stoop from their Bench’s sublimity, 
“ Great dealers in lawn, to befriend 
“ Soch contemptible dealers in dimity { 


te ti eputeDerwoen ck nd er” waa og be 
‘the Chriatlaus 


‘ia order to be & sound believing 
caviswhat also partis of pene they bu 

























 No—vile Manufacture! ne'er harbour 
A hope to be fed at our boards; — 

Base offspring of Arkwright the barber, 

“What claim canst thou huve upon Lords ? 


“ No—thanks to the taxes and debt, 
And the triumph of paper o'er guineas, 
Our race of Lord Jemmys, ns yet, 
“ May defy your whole rabble of Jennys!" 


So saying—whip, crack, and away: 
‘Went Corn in his chaise through the throng, | Old 

So headlong, I heard them all say, 

“ Squire Corn would be down, before long." 




















‘THE CANONIZATION OF SAINT 
B-TT—RW-RTH, 




















“A Christian of the best edition.” Rammuans. 


Caxoxtze him !—yea, verily, well eanonize him; 
‘Though Cant is his hobby, snd meddling, his 
bliss, 


‘Though sages may pity, and wits may despise him, 
He'll ne'er make a bit the worse Saint for all 
this. 


Descent, all ye Spirits, that ever yet spread 
‘The dominion of Humbug o'er land and o'er sea, 

Descend on our B—tt—rw—rth’s biblical head, 
‘Thrice-Great, Bibliopolist, Saint, and M. P, 


Come, shade of Joanna, come down from thy 


sphere, 
‘And bring little Shiloh—if ‘tisnt too far— 
Such a sight will to B—tt—rw—rth’s bosom be 


dear, 
His conceptions and thine being mach oa a par. 


Nor blush, Saint Joanna, once more to behold 
‘A world thou hast honoar'd by cheating so 


bong Al 
‘Thov't find still among us one ola, 
Who also by tricks and the Seals! makes a i 
penny. say. 


4A great part of the Income of Jonna Southentt arnse 
{from the Seals of the Lori's protection which abe aold to her 










‘Mother of all the ehildron of regeneration." 
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mp high, all ye Jumpers, ye Ranters all roar, | Others, as if lent a ray 
While B—t—rw—reh’s spirit, uprais'd from | From the streaming Milky Way, 
your eyes, Glistning o'er with curds and whey 
ke a kite made of foolseap, in glory shall soar, | From the cows of Alderney. 
With a long tail of rubbish behind, to the shies ! 
Now's the moment —who shall frst 
Catch the bubbles, ere they burst ? 
Run, ye Squires, ye Viseounts, run, 
Br—gd—a, T—ynh—an, P—Im—t—n j— 
AN INCANTATION. Jobu W—Iks junior runs beside ye! 
‘Take the good the knaves provide yel* 
SONG HY THE DUBNER svrerT, See, with upturn'd eyes and hands, 
‘Where the Shareman?, Br—gd—a, stands, 
Alt. — Come with me, ame sve wit go Gaping for the froth to fall 
Where the rocks of corat grow. Down his gullet — lye and all. 
Sect 
Come with me, and we will blow ik back ey dee es 
Lots of bubbles, as we go ; Renda peat eae 
Bubbles, bright as ever Hope Seatter’d by the cannon’s thunder, 
Drow from fancy —or from soap ; Burst, ye bubbles, all asunder! 
Bright as eer the South Sea sent 
From its frothy element ! {Ufere the lage dertent—a sitcordant cash a heer rom 


‘Come with me, and we will blow 
Lots of bubbles, as we go. 

‘Mix the lather, Johnny W—Iks, 
‘Thou, who rhys'st so well to bilks 5? 
‘Mix the lather —who can be 

Fitter for such task than thee, 
Great M. P. for Sudsbury 1 


Now the frothy charm is ripe 
Paffing Peter®, bring thy pipe-— 
‘Thou, whom ancient Coventry 
Once s0 dearly lov'd, that she 
‘Knew not which to her was sweeter, 
Peeping Tom or Puffing Peter ;— 
Puff the bubbles high in air, 

‘Puff thy best to keep them there, 





Bravo, bravo, Peter M—re! 
Now the rainbow humbugs? soar, 
Glite'ving all with golden hues, 

Sach as havnt the dreams of Jews ;— 


‘Strong odications of character may be sometimes traced 
je thymes tonames Marvell thought s0, when he wrot» 
Sie Béward Sutton, 
‘The foollah Knight who rhymes to mutton.” 





A DREAM OF TURTLE, 


bY stm W. comris., 
1325, 

"Twas evening time, in the twilight sweet 

I saild along, when—whom shoald I meet 

But a Turtle journeying o'er the sea, 

“ On the service of his Majesty.”* 


‘When spying him first through twilight dim, 
1 dida’t know what to make of him 

But said to myself, as slow he plied 

His fins, and roll from side to side 
Conceitedly o'er the watery path— 

“Tis my Lord of St—w—il taking a bath, 
“ And T hear him now, among the fishes, 
Quoting Vatel and Burgersdieius!” 


+ “Lovely ‘Tals sts bealde thee: 
‘Take tho good the Gols provide thee.” 
* So called by a sort of Tuscan dulelseation of the ch bs 
‘the word Chairman.” 
‘© Wo are told that the pasapore of tht grand diplomatic 
‘Turile (sont by the Seeretary for Foreign Affe to a eertaln 
‘noble envoy) deserted im as on his majesty service.” 


ae super 
Grata testado Jovi. 
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*Tismy fortune to know aleanBenthamite spinster— 
‘A maid, who her faith in old Jeremy puts ; 
Who talks, withalisp, ofthe last new Westminster,” 
ibaa yte ddl ke = po 
i 


‘Who tells you how clever one Mr. Fun-blank is, 
Howcharming his Articles’guinstthe Nobility;— 

And assores yon that even a gentleman's rank is, 
In Jeremy's school, of no sort of utility. 


To see her, ye Gods, a new Number perusing — 
Awr. 1." On the Needle's variations,” by Pi—e;! 

Aner. 2.—By her fav'rite Fun-blank*—so amusing! 
“Dear man! he makes Poetry quitea Law case.” 


Apr. 3.— Upon Fallacies,” Jeremy's own— 
(Chief Fallacy being, his hope to find readers); 
Ast, 4,—“ Upon Honesty,” author unknown;— 
Aur. 5.—(by the young Mr. M——) “ Hints 

to Breeders.” 


| Oh, Saltan, ob, Sultan, though oft for the bag 
And the bowstring, like thee,Lam tempted tocall— 
‘Though drowning’s too good for each blue-stocking 


Twould togthis she Benthamite ist of them all ! 


‘And, lest she should ever again lift her head 
From the watery bottom, her clack to renew — 
As a clog, as a sinker, far better than lead, 
‘T would hang round her neck her own darling 
Review. 


CORN AND CATHOLICS. 


eum horum 
Disias borum? — ncertt Auctori. 
Waar! still those two infernal questions, 
‘That with our meals, our shumbers mix — 
‘That spoil our tempers and digestions — 
Eterual Com and Catholics! 


"Gods! were there ever two such bores? 
Nothing else talk’ of night or mora — 


‘Fentlewan has becw at the trouble of 
with the assistance of Cocker, the number of mota- 
‘and has found them to 





‘Never was such a brace of pests — 
Skill’d but in feathering their nests, 
Plague us with both, and settle neither, 


So addled in my cranium meet 
Popery and Corn, that oft I doubt, 
‘Whether, this year, ‘twas bonded Wheat, 

Or bonded Pupists, they let out. 


Here, landlords, here, polemics nail you, 
‘Arm’d with all rubbish they can rake ups 

Prices and Texte at once assail you — 
From Daniel these, and those from Jacch.? 


And when you sleep, with head still torn 
Between the two, their shapes you mix, 

Till sometimes Catholics seem Cora — 
‘Then Corn aguin seems Catholics, 


‘Now, Dantzic wheat before you floats — 
Now, Jesuits from California — 
Now Ceres, link’d with Titus Oate, 
‘Comes dancing through the Porta Cornea."4 


Of, too, the Corn grows animate, 
‘And a whole crop of heads 

Like Papisty, bearding Church and State — 
‘Themselves, together ty dhe ears / 


In short, these torments never cease ; 
‘And oft I wish myself transferr'd off 
‘To some far, lonely Iand of peace, 
‘Where Corn or Papists ne'er were beard of. 


Yes, waft me, Parry, to the Pole 
For —if my fate is to be chosen 
“Twixt bores and ieebergs—on my soul, 
Td rather, of the two, be frozen ! 


A CASE OF LIBEL. 
"The grater the truth, the worse the libel.” 


A cennats Sprite, who dwells below, 
(Twere a libel, perhaps, to mention where,) 
Came up incog., some years azo, 
‘To try, for a change, the Loudon air, 
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‘They way treat us like Kelly, with old jeu-Peaprits, 
Like Dibdin, may tell of each farcical frolic 5 
Or kindly inform us, like Madame Gealis,t 
‘That gingerbread-cakes always give them the 
colic. 


‘Wanted, also, a new stock of Pamphlets on Com, 
By “ Farmers" and “ Landholders "—(worthies 
whose lands 
Enelos'd all in bow-pots, their atties adorn, 


Or, whose share of the soil may be seen on their |“ 


hands). 


‘No-Popery Sermons, in ever so dull a vein, 
Sure ofa market;—should they, too, whopen'em, 
Be renegade Papists, like Murtagh O'S—ll—v—n,¢ 
‘Something ertraallow’d forthe’ additional venom. 


Funds, Physic, Corn, Poetry, Boxing, Romance, 
‘All excellent subjects for turning a peany ;— 
‘To write upon all is an author's sole chance 
For attaining, at last, the least knowledge of any. 


Nine times out of ten, if his title is good, 
‘The material within of small consequence is; — 

Let him only write fine, and, if not understood, 
Why —that’s the concern of the reader, not his, 


‘Note Bene—an Essay, now printing, to show, 
‘That Horace (asclearly as words could express it) 
‘Was for taxing the Fand-holders, ages ago, 
‘When he wrote thas—* Quodeungue in Fund is, 
sosvess it.” 


‘THE IRISH SLAVE* 
1897, 
| Taman, as I lay, a wailing sound, 
“ He is dead—he is dead,” the ramour flew 
| And I rais’d my chain, and turn’d me round, 
And ask’d, through the dungeon-window, 


“she ‘never came joy to them, alas, 
“That didn’t bring deadly bane to me. 


‘his aay suo faroues ws, inher Memoirs, with the ad 
who have, from time to time, glvew 
‘vith hers always deselg that do pile 


“© A gentleman, who distinguished himself by bis evidence 
‘Trish Committees. 


Eager I look'd through the mist of night, 
And ask'd, “ What foe of my race hath died ? 
“ Is it he—that Doubter of law and right, 
© Whom nothing but wrong could e'er decide — 


“ Who, long as he sees but wealth to win, 
“ Hath never yet felt a qualm or doubt 
© What suitors for justice he'd keep in, 
“ Or what suitors for freedom he'd shat out — 


‘Who, a clog for ever on Truth’s advance, 

© Hangs round her (like the Old Man of the Sea 
“ Round Sinbad’s neck®), nor leaves a chance 
 Ofshaking him off—is't he? is't he?” 


Ghostly my grim tormentors smil'd, 
And thrusting me back to my den of woe, 
With a laughter even more fierce and wild 
‘Than their funeral howling, answer'd “ No.” 


But the ery still piere'd my prison-gate, 

And again I ask’d, What scourge is gone ? 
“ Is it he —that Chief, so coldly great, 

“ Whom Fame unwillingly shines apon— 


“ Whose name is one of the’ ill-omen'd words 
“ They link with hate, on his native plains 5 
“ And why ?— they lent him hearts and swords, 
And he, in retura, gave scoffs and chains! 


“ Is it he? is it he ?” I lond inquir'd, 

‘When, hark |—there sounded a Royal knell ; 
And I knew what spirit had just expir’d, 

‘And, slave as I was, my triumph fell 


‘He had pledg’d a hate unto me and mine, 

He had left to the future nor hope nor choice, 
But seal’d that hate with a Name Divine, 

And he now was dead, and—I couldn't rejoice | 


‘He bad fann'd afresh the burning brands 
Of bigotry waxing cold and dim ; 

‘He had arm’d anew my torturers’ hands, 
‘And them did I curse — but sigh'd for him. 


For, his was the error of head, not heart ; 


And carries a smile, with a curse below ! 


® According to the common reailing, "quedeunque in- 
funds, acescit.”" 


* Wton nthe dah a the Dake of York. 

2S at that dt oh Mao 

ag Sette ne a Soo 
‘malicious tricks," —; Y Sinbad, ld 
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“ Who tried the long; Zong W—t-—sty suit, 
Which tried one’s patienec, in return ? 

“ Not thou, oh Hat !—though, eould'st thou do't, 
“ Of other brims? than thine thou'dst learn, 


“Twas mine our master’s toil to share; 
* When, like ¢ Traepenny,’ in the play,® 

“ He, every minute, cried out ‘ Swear,’ 
“And merrily to swear went they ;— 


® When, loth poor W—11—st—r to condemn, he 
* With nice discrimination weigh'd, 

Whether ‘twas only * Hell and Jemmy,! 
“ Or ‘Holl and Tommy’ that he play'd. 


“ No, uo, my worthy beaver, no— 

* Though cheapen'd at the cheapest hatter’s, 
* And smart enough, as beavers go, 

* Thou ne'er wert made for publie matters.” 


Here Wig concluded his oration, 
Looking, as wigs do, wondrous wise 

While thas, full cock'd for declamation, 
‘The veteran Hat enrag’d replies :— 


“Ha! dost thou then go soon forget 

* What thou, what England owes to me? 
Ungrateful Wig !—when will a debt, 

* So deep, so vast, be owed to thee? 


“ Think of that night, that fearful night, 

“ When, through the steaming vault below, 
* Our master dard, in goat's despite, 

“To ventare his podagric toe! 


* Who was it then, thou boaster, say, 
4 Whee thou had to thy bor saak'd of 
“Beneath his feet protecting lay, 
* And sav'd him from a mortal cough ? 


“Think, if Catarrh had quench’a that sun, 
“How blank this world had been to thee! 
* Wichout that head to shine apon, 
* Oh Wig, where would thy glory be? 


“You, too, ye Britons, —had this hope 
“Of Church and state been ravish'd from ye, 
™ Oh think, how Canning and the Pope 
" Would then have play'd up ‘ Hell and Tom- 
my! 


1" Brim —a naughty woman." —Guose, 

$" Ghowt (veneath). — Swear ! 

* Hamlet.— Ma, ha! say'st thow x0? Art thou there, True 
1? Come on.” 





“ At sea, there's but a plank, they say, 
“*Twixt seamen and annihilation ; 
“A Hat, that awftll moment, lay 
“ "Twit England and Emancipation! 


“Obit1—” 


At this “Ob 1!” The Times? 
Reporter 
Was taken pootly, and retir'd ; 
Which made him cut Hat's rhetoric shorter, 
‘Than justice to the case requir'd, 


On his return, he found these shocks 
Of eloquence all ended quite ; 

And Wig lay snoring in his box, 
‘And hat was—bung up for the night. 


‘THE PERIWINKLES AND THE LOCUSTS. 
(A SALMAGUNDIAN HYMN. 


“To. was the of Sulmagundt, 


Panurge was assigned 
wich wan yearly worth G78108700 ral, ede the 
revenue of the Locusts and Peritwinkles, 
Jear with anather to the value of 2438768," Bc. 86 
Bammuass, 


“Hivnna! hurra!” I beard them say, 
‘And they cheer'd and shouted all the way, 
As the Laird of Salmagundi went, 

To open in state his Parliament, 


The Salmagundians once were rich, 
Or thought they were—no matter which— 
For, every year, the Revenue 


And their ralors, skill’d in all the trick 
And legerdemain of arithmetic, 
Knew how to place 1, 2, 3, 4, 

5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 and 10, 
Such various ways, behind, before, 
‘That they made a unit seem a score, 

‘And prov’d themselves most wealthy mem! 
‘So, on they went, a prosperous crew, 

‘The people wise, the rulers clever — 
And God help those, like me and you, 
Who dar‘d to doubt (as some now do) 
‘That the Periwinkle Revenue 

‘Would thus go flourishing on for ever. 


‘3 THis Lordshp's demand for froth afidavits was Inceusant. 
* Accented as in Swift's tine — 


Not 40 a nation’s revenues are paid.” 
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| And grandour o'er thee shall reflect from thy 


spouse, 
“ As o'er V—y F—tz—d "twill shine through 
his mother." 


‘Thus ended the First Bateh —and Jenky, much 
tird 


(It being no joke to make Lords by the heap), 
‘Pook alarge dram of ether—the same that inspir’d 
His speech ‘guinst the Papists—and pros’ off 
to sleep. 


SPEECH ON THE UMBRELLA® QUES- 
TION, 


BY LORD ELD—N, 


"Yo imiembretice video." ?— Es, Juventl. Gxonait CAx- 
cit. 


sa. 
My Lords, I'm aceus'd of a trick that, God knows, is 

‘The last into which, at my age, T could fall— 
Of leading this grave House of Peers, by their 


noses, 
‘Wherever I choose, princes, bishops, and all. 


‘My Lords, on the question before us at present, 
No doabt 1 shall hear, “Tis that cursed old 
fellow, 
“That of all that is lib’ral and pleasant, 
Who wo'n't let the Lords give the man his 
wuinbrella 


” 
‘God forbid that your Lordships should knuckle to 
‘ me; 


Tam ancient —but were I as old as King Priam, 
‘Not much, I confess, to your credit ‘twould be, 
To mind such x twaddling old Trojan as T am. 


‘Town, of our Protestant laws I'am jealous, 
And, Jong as God spares me, will always main- 
‘tain, 


‘once having taken men's rights, or umbrellas, 
‘We ne'er should consent to restore them again. 


hat security have you, ye Bishops and Peers, 
Tf thus you give back Mr. Bell's parapluie, 


tage with its stick, come about all your 


‘And tan —omboy el 7062 Ea 
‘wigs be? 


No, heaven be my judge, were I dying to-day, 
Ere I dropp'd in the grave, like « medlar that's 
mellow, 


“For God's sike”—atthat awful ‘momert I'd say— 
“ For God's sake, don’t give Mr. Bell his um- 
brella.” 


‘earnestness 
‘ordinary sensation in the Flowe, Nothing nee the memor~ 
site ede of he Dus Yash hander eal 
‘an impression." 


A PASTORAL BALLAD. 
BY JOmN BULL. 


“Dublin, March 12. 1827, —Priday, after the arrival of the 
packet bringing the account of the dofeat of the Catholic 


‘bal cartridge to the diferent garrisons round the eotntry.!* 
‘Precman’s Journal. 


T mays found out a gift for my Erin, 
‘A pitt that will surely content her ;— 

Sweet pledge of a love so endearing ! 
Five millions of ballets I've sent her. 


She ask’d me for Freedom and Right, 
‘Bat ill she her wants understood ;— 

Ball cartridges, morning and night, 
Is a dose that will do her more good. 


‘There is hardly a day of our lives 
‘But we read, in some amiable trials, 

How husbands make love to their wives 
‘Through the medium of hemp and of phials. 


(One thinks, with his mistress or mate. 
‘A good halter is sure to agree— 
‘That love-knot which, early and Inte, 
Chave tried, my dear Erin, on thee, 


‘tated to restore it to im; and theabove speceh, which may 
bbe considered 





doorkeepers 
Fo doubt, ox the privileges of that noble body) re- 
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= 
On, Luther of Cavan! On, Saint of Kilgroggy ! 
‘With whip in one hand, and with Bible in vother, 
Like Mungo’s tormenter, both " preachee and 
floggee.” 


Come, Saints from sll quarters,and marshal his way; 

Come, L—rt—n, who, scorning profane erudition, 
Popp'd Shakspeare, they say, in the river, one day, 
‘Thongh ‘twas only old Bowdler’s Velluti edition. 


Come, R—den, who doubtest—so mild are thy 
views— 
‘Whether Bibles or balletsare best for the nation; 
‘Who leav'st to poor Paddy no medium to choose, 
*Twixt good old Rebellion and new Reformation. 








‘What more from her Saints ean Hibernia require? 
St. Bridget, of yore, like a datifal daughter, 
Sapplied her, ‘tis said, with perpetual fire,! 
And Saints keep her, now, in eternal hot water. 


‘Wo, wo to the man, who would check their earcer, 

Or stop the Millennium, that's sure to await us, 

‘When, bless'd with an orthodox crop every year, 

We shall leara to raise Protestants, fast as pota- 
toes, 


In kidnapping Papists, our rulers, we know, 
‘Had been trying their talent for many a day ; 
‘Till F—rnb—m, when all had been tried, came to 
show, 

Like the German flea-catcher, “ anoder 
way.” 

‘Ana nothing’s more simple than F—rah—m's re- 


go0t 


Be atdaclry sanea sol the thing i coxsphis 
™ You may serve up your Protestant, smoking 
and clean.” 


“Wo, wo to the wag, who would laugh nt such 
cookery!” 


‘Thus, from his perch, did I hear a black crow* 
Caw angrily out, while the rest of the rookery 
“Open’d their bills, and re-echo'd * Wo! wo!” 


& The inextinguishable fie of St, Bridget, at Kildare, 
8 Whither. 

‘understand that several applications have lately 
to the Protestant clergymen of this town by fal- 
nguiting * What are they giving « head for converts?" 


Wo, wo to the man, who such doings would 
smother 





TOUT POUR LA TRIPE. 
*"0f, 10 China oF among the natives of Tndia, we elated elit 


ang 0) ie arene ee ae 
— Courier, Twcaday, Jum. 16. 
wear. 
Come, take my advice, never trouble your cranium, 
‘When “ civil ndvantages” are to be guin'd, 
‘What god or what goddess may help to obtain 


you em, 
Hindoo or Chinese, so they're only obtain’d, 


In this world (let me hint in your organ auricular) 
All the good things to good hypocrites fall; 


And he, who in swallowing creeds is particular, 
Soon will have nothing to swallow at all. 


‘Oh place me where Fo (or,as some call him, Fot) 
Is the god, from whom “civil advantages” flow, 
And you'll find, if there's any thing snug to be got, 
I shall soon be on excellent terms with old Fo, 


Or were I-where Vishnu, that four-handed god, 
Is the quadruple giver of pensions and places, 
Town I shonld feel it unchristian and odd 
Not to find myself also in Visnu’s good graces, 


For, among all the gods that humanely attend 
‘To our wantsin this planet, the gods to my wishes 

Are those that, like Visnu and others, descend 
In the form, so attractive, of loaves and of fishes!* 


So take my advice—for, if even the devil 

Should tempt men again as an idol to try him, 

"Twere best for us Tories, even then, to be civil, 

‘As nobody doubis we should get something by 
‘him, 





ENIGMA, 
‘Monstrum nulla virtute retemptum, 


Come, riddle-me-ree, come, riddle-me-ree, 
And (ell me what my name may be. 


Of the rock peciee— Coro rp. «peat come 
sumer of earn. 

2 Vishnu was (as Sir W.Jones eaile him) “a plvciform 
god,” —bis first Avatar being in the shape of « Sa, 
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‘Why, why have ye taken your flight, 
‘Ye diverting and dignifted crew? 
How ill do three farces a night, 
‘At the Haymarket, pay us for you! 


For, what is Bombastes to thee, 

My Ell—nbro’, when thow look’st big? 
Or, where's the burletta can be 

Like L—d—rd—te's wit, and his wig ? 


T doubt if ev'n Gritfinhoof ! could 
(Thongh Griffin's a comical lad) 
Invent any joke half so good 
As that precious one, This is too bad!" 
‘Then come again, come again, Spring ! 
Oh haste thee, with Fun in thy train ; 
And—of all things the funniest—bring 
These exalted Grimaldis again! 


THE “ LIVING DOG” AND “THE 
DEAD LION.” 
1538, 
‘Nexr week will be publish'd (as “ Lives" are the 
rage) 
‘The whole Reminiscences, wond'rousand strange, 
Of» small puppy-dog, that liv'd onee in the cage 
‘OF the late noble Lion at Exeter 'Change. 


‘Though the dog is a dog of the kind they call 
su” 
*Tisa puppy that much to good breeding pretends 
"And few dogs have such opportunities had 
‘Of knowing how Lions behave—among friends ; 
‘How that animal eats, how he snores, how he drinks, 
Is all noted down by this Boswell so small ; 
“tis plain, from each sentence, the puppy-dog 
thinks 
‘That the Lion was nosuch great things after all. 


he roar'd pretty well—this the puppy 











‘And he vastly prefers his own little bow-wows 
‘To the loftiest war-note the Lion could pour. 


“Tis, indeed, as good fun asa Cynic could ask, 
To see how this cockney-bred setter of rabbits 

Takes gravely the Lord of the Forest to task, 

++ And judges of lions by puppy-dog habits, 


Nay, fed as he was (and this makes it adark case) 
‘With sops every day from the Lion's own pan, 

‘He lifts np his leg at the noble beast’s carcass, 
And—<does all a dog, so diminative, can. 


‘However, the book's a good book, being rich in 
Examples and warnings to lions high-bred, 
Mow they sar soall mongrlly cara tn thee 


‘Who'll feed on them living, and foul them when 
dead. 


'T. Pimcock. 
Exeter ‘Change. 


ODE TO DON MIGUEL, 
Etta, Brucer 


‘Waar! Miguel, not patriotic ? ob, tye, 
‘Aer so much good teaching "is quite a take-in, 
First school, as you were, under Metternich’s eye, 
‘And then (as young mistes say) * finish’d” at 
Windsor! 


ne'er in my life knewa case that was barier ;— 
Such feasts as you had, when youmade us a call! 

‘Three conrses each day from his Majesty's larder, — 
And now, to turn absolute Don, after all! 


‘Some authors, like Bayes, to the styleand the matter 
Of each thing they write suit the way that they 


dine, 
Roast sirloin for Epic, broil'd devils for Satire, 
And hotehpotch and trifle for rhymes such 2s 
mine. 
‘That Rulers should feed the same way, I've no 
doubt ;— 
‘Great Despots on bouilli sery’d up a ia Russe,* 


‘Miguel had paid a visit to the English court, at 
the clove of the yenr 1827. 
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Some, that had sigh’d their last amen 
From the canting lips of saints that wonld be ; 
And some once own'd by “the best of men,” 
‘Who had prov’d—no better than they should be, 
‘Mong others, a poet's fame I spied, 
‘Once shining 
“ No wonder" (an imp at my elbow cried), 
“ For T pick’d it out of a butt of sack 1” 






Just then a yell was heard o'er head, 
Like a chimney-sweeper's lofty summons 5 
And lot ‘ight downward sped, 
Bringing, within his claws so red, 
‘Two statesmen’s characters, found, he sid, 
‘Last night, on the floor of the House of Com- 
‘mons 5 
‘The which, with black official grin, 
‘He now to the Chief Imp handed in ;— 
Both these articles much the worse 
For their journey down, as you may suppore 
Bat one so devilish rank —“ Odds curse!" 
Said the Lord Chief Imp, and held his nose, 


* Ho, hot™ quoth he, I know full well 

* From whom these two stray matters fell ;° — 
‘Then, casting away, with losthful shrng, 

‘The’ uncleaner waif (as he would a drug 
‘Dhe" Invisible’s own dark hand had mix’d), 
His gaze on the other firm he fix'a, 

And trying, though mischief laugh'd in his eye, 
‘To be moral, because of the youry imps by, 

* What a pity” he cried —“ so fresh its gloss, 
* So long preserv'd— ‘tis a public loss! 





















% There's room for that and his gains together— 
* Cramming, and cramming, und cramming away, 
© Till—out slips character some fine day ! 


“ However" —and here he view'd it roand — 

‘% This article still may pass for sound, 

* Some flaws, soon patch’d, some stains are all 

* The harm it has had in its Inckless fall. 

‘* Here, Pack !”—and hecall’d toone of histrain— 
The owner may have this back again. 

“ ‘Though damag’d for ever, if usd with skill, 

Ie may serve, perhaps, to trade on still 
Though the gem ean never, as once, be set, 

“ Te will do for a Tory Cabinet.” 





HOW TO WRITE BY PROXY. 
Qui faelt per alum facit por ae, 
"Mono our neighbours, the French, in the good olden 
time 


‘When Nobility flourish’d, great Baronsand Dukes 
Often set up for authors in prose and in rhyme, 
But ne'er took the trouble to write their own 
‘books. 


Poor devils were found to dothisfor their betters; — 
And one day, a Bishop, addressing a ve, 
Said, “Ma‘am, have you read my new Pastoral 
Letters?" 
‘To which the Blue answer'd —* No, Bishop, have 
guy” 


‘The same is now done by our privileg’d class ; 
And, to show you how simple theprocess itueeds, 
Ifa great Major-General * wishes to pass 
For an author of History, thus he proceeds :— 


First, scribbling his own stock of tious as well 
Ashecan, with agoose-quill thatelaimshim as Ain, 

‘Hesettles his neckeloth—takes snusf—rings the bell, 
‘And yawningly orders a Sabaltern in, 


‘The Subaltern comes—sees his General seated, 
In all the self-glory of authorship swelling 
“There, look,” saith his Lordship, * My work is 





“Ir wants nothing now, but the grammar and 
spelling,” 

‘Well used to a dreach, the brave Subaltern dreads 

Awkward breaches of syntax a hundred times 


mores 

And, though often condemn’t to see breaking of 
heads, 

‘He had ne'er seen such breaking of Priscian’s 
before. 


‘However, the job's sure to poy—that's enough— 
So, to it he sets with his tinkering hammer, 

Convine'd that there never was job half so tough 
AAsthemending a great Major-General'sgrammar, 


Bat, lo, fresh pazzlement starts up to view— 
New toil forthe Sub.—for the Lord new expense; 

“Tis discoyer'd that mending his grammar wo'n'tdo, 

As the Sabaltern also must find him in sense! 








* Or Lieutenant-General, as it may happen to be. 
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“And, ready still even waiters’ souls to damn, 
* The Devil but rang his bell, and—bere [am j— 
* Yes—‘ Coming up, Sir,’ once my favourite ery, 
“ Bxchang’d for * Coming down, Sir,’ here am 1!” 


Scarce had the spectre’s lips these words let drop, 
‘When, lo, a breeze—such as from —'s shop 
Blows in the vernal hour, when puffs prevail, 
‘And speeds the sheets and swells the Ingging sale— 





Sir Jo—the Honourable Mr. 1—st—r, 
Ani, last, not least, Lord Nobody's twin-sister— 
Blew them, ye gods, with all their prose and rhymes 
And sins about them, far into those climes 

“ WherePeter pitch’d his waistooat 1” in old times, 
Leaving me much in doubt, as on I prest, 

With my great master, through this realm unblest, 
‘Whether old Nick or C—Ib—n puffs the best, 


LAMENT FOR THE LOSS OF LORD 
B-TH-ST'S TAILS 


Axa. in again —unlook’d for bliss 1 
‘Yet, al, one adjunct still we miss ;— 
‘One tender tie, nttach’d s0 long 
‘To the same head, through right and wrong, 
‘Why, B—th—st, why didst thou eut off 
‘That memorable tail of thine? 
‘Why —as if one was not enough — 
‘Thy pig-tie with thy place resign, 
Anil thus, at once, both eut and ran? 
Alas, my Lord, ‘twas not well done, 
“Twas not, indeed —though sad at heart, 
‘From office and its sweets to part, 
‘Yet hopes of coming in again, 
Sweet Tory hopes! beguil’d our pain 5 
But thus to miss that tail of thine, 
‘Through jong, long years our rallying sign — 
As if the State and all its powers 
By tonaney in tail were ours — 
‘To see it thus by scissors fall, 
Thin-was the’ wnkindest cut of all!” 
Te seem’d as though the’ ascendant day 
Of Toryism had pass’d away, 


48 Dengue sSoson to the old eying, Xie ese 





And, proving Samson's story true, 
She lost her vigour with her quewe. 


Parties are mach like fish, ‘tis said — 
‘The tail directs them, not the heads 
‘Then, how could any party fail, 

That nicer ie ourte by Beth's tal? 
Not Murat’s plume, through Wagram’s fight, 
Er shed such guiding glories from it, 

‘As erst, in all true Tories’ sight, 
Biaz'd from our old Colonial comet ! 
Ityou, my Lord, a Bashaw were, 
(As W—lgt—a vill be anon) 
‘Thou might'st have had a tail to spare ; 
Bat no, alns, thou hadst but one, 
And that — like Troy, or Babylon, 
‘A tale of other times —is gone | 
Yet — weep ye not, ye Tories true — 

Fate has not yet of all bereft us; 
‘Though thus depriv'd of B—th—st’s quewe, 
‘We've E—b—h's curls still left us ;— 

Sweet curls, from which young Love, so vicious, 

His shots, as from nine-pounders, issues ; 
Grand, glorious eurls, whieh, in debate, 
Sarcharg’d with all a nation’s fate, 
His Lordship shakes, as Homer's God did,? 

And oft in thundering tall comes near him ;— 
Except that, there, the speaker nodded, 

‘And, here, “tis only those who hear him. 
Long, long, ye ringlets, on the soil 

Of that fat cranium may ye flourish, 
With plenty of Macassar vil, 

‘Through many a year your growth to nourish? 
‘And, ah, should Time too soon unsheath 

His barbarous shears such locks to sever, 
Still dear to Tories, even in death, 
Their last, lov’ relies we'll bequeath, 

‘A kair-loom to our sons for ever. 


‘THE CHERRIES. 


A PARABLES 
vem, 
Sxx those cherries, how they cover 
‘Yonder sunny garden wall ; — 
-Had they not that network over, 
‘Thieving birds would eat them all. 


12 © Shakes his ambrosal curls, and gives the nod." 
Port's Homer, 
“4 Written during the late discussion on tha Test and Cor- 
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ODE TO THE WOODS AND FORESTS. 


BY ONE OF THE BOARD. 
12s, 
Ler other bards to groves repair, 
‘Where linnets strain their tuneful throats, 
Mine be the Woods and Forests, where 
‘The Treasury pours its sweeter notes, 


No whispering winds have charms for me, 
‘Nor zephyrs balmy sighs I ask; 

‘To raise the wind for Royalty 
Be all our Sylyan zephyr's task ! 


‘And, ‘stead of crystal brooks and floods, 
‘Ad all such vulgar irrigation, 

et Gali thiao through our Woods 
Divert its “ course of liquid-ation.” 


An, surely, Virgil knew full well 
What Woods and Forests oxght to be, 
‘When, sly, he introduc’ in hell 
His guinea-plant, his bullion-tree :—! 
Nor see I why, some future day, 
‘When short of cash, we should not send. 
‘Our H—rr—s down —he knows the way — 
‘To see if Woods in hell will lend. 


Long may ye floarish, sylvan haunts, 
Beneath whose “ Branches of expense” 
Our gracious K—g gots all be wants, — 

Except a little taste and sense. 


‘Long, in your golden shade reclin’d, 
Like him of fair Armida's bowers, 
‘May W—l—n some wood-nymph find, 

To cheer his dozenth lustrum’s hours ; 


To rest from toil the Great Untaught, 
And soothe the pangs his warlike brain 
‘Mast suffer, when, unus'd to thought, 
Tt tries to think, and—tries in vain, 
Ob long may Woods and Forests be 
Preserv'd, in all their teeming graces, 
"To shelter Tory bards, like me, 
‘Who take delight in Sylvan places! ® 


# Called by Virgil botanteally, species aurt frondentis.” 


Ta ae, ut witear, ut amen foca— 
‘own. 


2 These verves were suggested by the result of the Clare 





STANZAS FROM THE BANKS OF 
THE SHANNON. 3 
1698. 


© "Take back the virgin page.” 
‘Muons's Irish Melodies. 


-No longer, dear V—sey, feel hurt and uneasy 


‘At hearing it said by thy Treasury brother, 
‘That thou art a sheet of blank paper, my V—sey, 
And he, the dear innocent placeman, another. + 


Forylo, what a service we, Irish, have done thee;— 
‘Thou now art a sheet of-blank paper no more ; 
ph ‘we've scraw!’d such a lesson npon 


iene wiememetutee eee ate 


Come—en with your spectacles, noble Lord Duke, 
(Or O'Connell has green ones he baply would 
Tend you,) 
Read V—sey all o'er (as you can't read a book) 
‘And improve by the lesson we, bog-trotters, send. 
yous 


A lesson, in large Roman characters trac'd, 
Whose awful impressions from you and your 
kin 
Of blank-sheeted statesmen will ne'er be effae’d— 
Unless, ‘stead of paper, you're mere asses’ skin. 


Shall I help you to coastrue it ? ay, by the Gods, 
Could I risk a translation, you should have arare 


one; 
But pen against sabre is desperate odds, 
And you, my Lord Duke (as you hinted once), 
‘wear one, 


Again and again I say, read V—sey o'er ;— 
You will find him worth all the old serolls of 


‘Papyrus, 
‘That Egypt e’er fill'd with nonsensical lore, 
Or the learned Champollion ¢'er wrote of, to 
tire ws. 


All blank as he was, we've retarn’d him on hand, 
Scribbled o'er with a warning to Princes and 
Dukes, 
Whose plain, simple drift if they wo'n’t understand, 
Though caress'd at StJames's, they're ft for 
St. Luke's, 


‘action, th pear, when the Right Mondera W 
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cesson, long Jook'd for, was taught the op- 
rest, 

kings are as dust before freemen in arms 
ler still, the mute slave should recall 
dream of his boybood, when Freedom's 
weet day 

fh seem’d to break through along night of 
arall, 

Jaion and Hope went abroad in its ray ;— 


should tell him, that Day-spring of Good, 
th swifily its light died away from his 
ain, 


darkly it set in a nation’s best blood, 
‘rants but invoking to shine out again ;— 


{say —breathings like these should come 
er 

hords of remembrance, and thrill, as they 
ome, 

—ay, perhaps—but I dare not say 


ore; 
‘st will'd that thy slaves should be mute— 
‘am dumb, 


hay 





WRITE ON, WRITE ON. 
A BALLAD. 


=" Sleep om, slep on, my Kathleen dear.” 


te, fratres Asal, Sr. Faanots, 
bon, write on, ye Barons dear, 
Dukes, write hard and fast ; 

dod we've sought for many a year 
quills will bring at last. 

tter more, N—we—stle, pea 
natch Lord K—ay—n's feo, 
tore than Ireland's host of mea, 
brace of Peers will do. 


Give me the Dukes and Lords, who go, 


By geese (we read in history), 
Old Rome was sav'd from ill; 


‘Write, write, ye Peers, nor stoop to style, 
Nor beat for sense about— 

‘Things, little worth a Noble's while, 
‘You're better far without. 


For, write but four euch letters more, 
And Freedom's cause is won! 


SONG OF THE DEPARTING SPIRIT OF 
‘TITHE, 


“The parting Genius ts with sighing sent." Mixon. 


Iris o'er, itis o'er, my reign is o'er; 

T hear a Voice, from shore to shore, 

From Dunfunaghy to Baltimore, 

And it saith, in sad, parsonie tone, 

“ Great Tithe and Small are dead and gone!” 


Even now, I bebold your vanishing wings, 
‘Ye Tenths of all conceivable things, 

Which Hints cicada toe 

Saw, in a sort of night-mare dream, | 

After the feast of fruit abhorr’d— 

First indigestion on record !— 

‘Ye decimate ducks, ye chosen chicks, 

Ye pigs which, though ye be Catholics, 

Or of Calvin's most select depray'd, 

In the Church must have your bacon sav'd;— 
‘Ye fields, where Labour counts his sheaves, 
And, whatsoe'er himself believes, 

‘Must bow to the’ Establish’d Church belief, 
‘That the teath is always a Protestant sheat; — 
Ye calves, of which the man of Heaven 
‘Takes Irish tithe, one ealf in seven ;® 


2" The tenth ealf 18 due to the parvor of common right ¢ 
‘and if thereare seven he shall have one."'—Tuema's Cyclopedia, 
wrt, * Tithes.”" 








_— 





Been par ‘from Pluto's bowers, 
“The blessed reign of Bigotry 
“ And Rags might still be oars!” 


‘TO THE REVEREND —— 


(ONE OF THE SIXTEEN REQUISITIONISTS OF 


savoury 
To make an old fool of yourself with the rest? 


‘better to stick to your kitchen receipts 
| And—if you want something to tease—for va- 


Go stady how Uae, in his “ Cookery," treats 


Live eels, when he fits them for polish'd society. 


"Just snuggling them in, 'twixt the bars of the fire, 
‘He leaves them to wriggle and writhe on the 


coals, 

‘Tao manner that H—r—r himself would admire, 
“And wish, ‘stead of eels, they were Catholic souls, 

Die tells us, the fish little suffering feels ; 
‘WhilePapists, of late, have moresensitive grown ; 


‘The: Rares te to petri ofthe 
only way, cone antares us, to get 
Miver complaint, The 





So, take my advice, try your hand at live eels, 
‘And, for ouce, let the other poor devils alone. 


Thave even a still better receipt for your cook— 
How to make a goose die of confirm’d hepatitis; 

And, if you'll, for once, felow-feelings o'erlook, 
‘A weil-tortur’d goose a most capital sight is, 


First, catch him, alive—make a good steady fre— 
Set your vietim before it, both legs being tied, 

(As, if let to himself, he might wish to retire,) 
‘And place alarge bowlof rich eream by his side, 


‘There roasting by inches, dry, fever“d, and faint, 
‘Having drunk all the cream, you so eivilly laid, 


off, 
‘He dies of as charming a liver complaint 
As ever sleck parsoa could wish a pie made of. 


Besides, only think, my dear one of Sixteen, 
‘What an emblem this bird, for the epicure’s nse 
‘meant, 
Presents of the mode in which Ireland has beon 
‘Made a tit-bit for yours and your brethren’s 
amusement : 


‘Tied down to the stake, while her limbs, as they 
quiver, 
A slow fire of tyranny wastes by degrees— 
No wonder disease should have swell'd up her liver, 
‘No wonder you, Gourmands, should love her 
disease, 


TRISH ANTIQUITIES. 


‘Acconnrxa to some learn’d opinions 
ae keto n 
But, trusting to more late descriptions, 

Ta rather say they were 
‘My reason's this :—the Priests of Isis, 

‘When forth they march’d in long array, 
Employ'd, ‘mong other grave devices, 

‘A Sacred Ass to lead the way;3 
‘And still the antiquarian traces 

"Mong Irish Lords this Pagan plan, 
For stil, in all religious eases, 

They put Lord R—A—n in the van, 


2 To this practice the ancient adage allndes, " Asinos por= 
ane mysteria” 





| 
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‘When K—ay—u commences the bray, 
And the Borough-Duke follows his track ; INCANTATION. 
And loudly from Dublin's sweet bay, . y 
name sepa: sense mpl dynes ‘meow TE MEW THAGEDY oF “ YaE HRENSWICKERA’ 
1535, 
And while, of most eshoes the sound SCRNE.Penendom Plain. In the iil, ncoldron boiling, 
On our ear by reflection doth fall, ‘Themtor = Baber Tiree Drennan: 
‘These Bruuswiokers ' pass the bray round, 1st Brune, — Tuntce hath scribbling K—ny—n 
‘Without any reflection at all, 


‘Ob Scott, were I gifted like you, 
‘Who can name all the echoes there are 
From Benvoirlich to bold Ben-venue, 
‘From Benledi to wild Vamvar; 


‘I might track, through each hard Irish name, 
‘The rebounds of this asinine strain, 

Til from Neday to Neday, it came 
‘To the chief Neddy, K—ny—a, again; 


‘Might tell how it roar'd in R—thd—ne, 

‘How from D—ws—n it died off genteelly— 
‘How hollow it rung from the erown 

Of the fat-pated Marquis of E—y; 


How, on hearing my Lord of G—e, 
Thistle-eaters, the stoutest, pave way, 
‘Ontdone, in their own special line, 
By the forty-ase power of his bray ! 


But, no— for so humble a bard 
"Tis a subject too trying to touch on ; 
‘Such noblemen’s names are too hard, 
Aad their noddles too soft to dwell much on. 


‘Oh Echo, sweet nymph of the hill, 


‘Taketo fools whoare charm’d with themselves, 


‘Who knows bat, some morning retiring, 
To walk by the Trent's wooded side, 
‘You may meet with N—wo—stle, admiring 
His own leugthen'd ears in the tidet 


Or, on into Cambria straying, 

Pind K—ny—n, that double-tongued olf, 
It his love of ass-cendency, braying 

‘A Brunswick duct with himself! 





sorawl 
2d Bruns.—Once hath fool N—we—stle bawl'd, 
3d Bros. —B—xl—y snores:—'tis time, ‘tis 


time, 
1st Bruns, —Roand about the ealdron go; 
{In the poisonous nonsense throw. 
Bigot spite, that long hath grown, 
Like a toad within a stone, 
Swoltering in the heart of Se—t, 
Boil we in the Brunswick pot, 


Mix the brains (though apt to hash ill, 
Being seant) of Lord M—nte—shel, 
With that malty staff which Ch—nd—s 
Drivels as no other man does, 

Catch (i ¢, if eateh you ean) 


And, to keep it company, 

Let that conjuror W- 

Drop but half another there, 

If he hath so much to spare. 

Dreams of murders and of arsons, 
Hateh’d in heads of Irish parsons, 
Bring from every hole and comer, 
priests, like H—m—r, 


Cry aloud for Papist’s blood, 
Blood for W—tls, and such old women, 
At their ease to wade and swim in, 


“Ob, happy. bappy, happy fly, 
FT were you, or you were 1.” 


“Ob, bappy, happy, happy flea, 
Haredgeti pamper 
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nd of black flesh shall I leave to my heirs, 
ust you any more work to death little 
ites. 


‘a to submit to that general controller 
Siena mills, Publie Opi- 


‘Shall you beat wit a Dig-illy-rele, 
with the cart-whip assert my 


‘were we suffer'd to do as we plense 
‘ur Blacks and our Whites, as of yore we 
are let, 

(Grange them alternate, like harpsichord 


vs, 
stween us thump ont a good piebald duet, 


‘fan is all ove farewell to the zest 
Slavery now lends to each tea-cup wesip; 
‘akes sill the eruellest coffee the best, 
fut sugar the sweetest which smacks of 
e whip. 


| too, the Factory's white pieaninnies— 
living machines, which, if flogg’d to their 
sks, 


ell with their oamesakes, the “Billies™ 
id * Jennies,” 
ich bave got souls in ‘em nobody asi 




















of the Mill, who, themselves bat ill- 


‘, “mong their other benevoleat cares, 
feeding the scribblers ',"—and better, 
said, 


Blackwood or Fraser have ever fod 
now o'er, and so dismal my loss is, 
“tis to part from the smack of the thong, 
(from pare love for the old whipping 


to whiptellabad all my Ke long, 


GHOST OF MILTIADES. 
dublus Scripts exarsit amator! Own. 


of Miltiades came at night, 
‘stood by the bed of the Benthamite, 


operations in cotton mills usually performed 





‘And he said, in a voice, that thril"d the frame, 
“ If ever the sound of Marathon's name 
“Hath fir'd thy blood or flush’a thy brow, 

* Lover of Liberty, rouse thee now!” 


‘The Benthamite, yawning, left his bed — 


‘That it fr'd his blood, it flush his eye, 
And oh, "twas a sight for the Ghost to see, 
Yor never was Greck more Greek than he! 
And still as the premium higher went, 

His ecstasy rose—so much per cent. 

(As we see in a glass, that tells the weather, 
‘The heat and the silver rise together,) . 
And Liberty sung from the patriot's lip, 
While a voice from his pocket whisper'd " Scrip!” 
‘The Ghost of Miltiades came again ;— 

‘He smil’d, as the pale moon smiles through rain, 
For his soul was glad at that patriot strain ; 
(And poor, dear ghost— how little he knew 
‘The jobs and the tricks of the Philhellene erew !) 
© Blessings and thanks!" was all he said, 
‘Then, melting away, like a night-dream, fled! 


‘The Benthamite hears —amazd that ghosts. 
‘Could be such fools, —and away he posts, 

A patriot still? Ab no, ak no— 

Goddess of Freedom, thy Scrip is low, 

And, warm and fond as thy lovers are, 

‘Thon triest their passion, when under par. 
‘The Benthamite’s ardour fast decays, 

By turns he weeps, and swears, and prays, 

‘Aad wishes the & 1 had Creeont nad Cros, 
Ere he had been fore'd to sell nt 0 loss. 

‘They quote him the Stock of varioas nations, 
But, spite of his clnssic associations, 

Lord, how he loathes the Greek quotations! 

* Who'll buy my Scrip? Watery aaa 
Is now the theme of the 
‘Aste rese well how beet he lot's 

‘To Messrs, Orlando and Lutiottis, 

And says, “Oh Greece, for Liberty's sake, 
“Do bay my Serip, and I vow to break 

“ Those dark, anholy bonds of thine— 

“ Tf you'll only consent to buy up mine!” 
‘The Ghost of Miltiades eame once more ;— 
His brow, like the night, was lowering o'er, 
‘And he said, with a look that flash’d dismay, 
* Of Liberty's foes the worst are they, 

* Who turn to a trade her cause divine, 

And gamble for gold on Freedom's shrine 1" 
‘Thus saying, the Ghost, as he took his flight, 
Gare a Parthian kick to the Benthamite, 
‘Which seat him, whimpering, off to Jerry — 
‘And vanish"d away to the Stygian ferry! 











uae 
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Nor knew what golden eggs her goose, 
‘The Public, would in time produce, 
One Pisgah peep at modern Durham 
‘To far more lordly thoughts would stir "em, 


Resoly'd, that when we, Spiritual Lords, 
‘Whose income just enough affords 

‘To keep our Spiritual Lordships cozy, 
Are told, by Antiquarians prosy, 

‘How ancient Bishops out up theirs, 
Giving the poor the largest shares — 

‘Our answer is, in one short word, 

We think it pious, but absurd. 

‘Those good men made the world their debtor, 
But we, the Church reform'd, know better ; 
And, taking all that all can pay, 

Balance the’ account the other way. 


Resoly’d, our thanks profoundly due are 
‘To last month's Quarterly Reviewer, 

‘Who proves (by arguments so clear 

‘One sees how much he holds per year) 
‘That England's Church, though out of date, 
‘Must still be left to lie in state, 

‘As dead, as rotten, and as grand ns 

‘The mummy of King Osymandyas, 

All pickled suag—the brains drawn out!— 
With costly cerements swath'd about, — 
And “Touch me not,” those words terrific, 
Soraw!'d c'er her in good hieroglyphic. 


SIR ANDREW'S DREAM. 


7 Nee tu speroe pile venlentla somala port 
Cum pla yeaerunt somala, pondus babent 


‘Puorear. Ub. (v.eleg. 7. 


As snug, on a Sunday eve, of late, 

‘In his easy chair Sir Andrew sate, 

‘Being much too pioas, as every one knows, 
‘To do aught, of a Sunday eve, but doze, 


[ASAT tell you his dream as well 28 1 can. 





‘He found himself, to his great amaze, 
Tn Charles the First's high Tory days, 

‘And just at the time that gravest of Courts 

‘Had pablish'd its Book of Sunday Sports® 
‘Sunday Sports! what a thing for the ear 

Of Andrew, even in sleep, 10 hear !— 

It chane’d to be, too, a Sabbath day, 

‘When the people from church were coming away; 
And Andrew with horror heard this song, 

As the smiling sinners flock’d along: — 

“ Long life to the Bishops, hurrah ! hurrah ! 

“ For a-week of work and a Sunday of play 

“ Make the poor man’s life run merry away." 


“ The Bishops!" quoth Andrew, “ Popish I guess,” 
And he grinned with conscious holiness. 

But the song went on, and, to brim the cup 

Of poor Andy's grief, the fiddles struck up ! 


“ Come, take out the Insses—let’s have a dance— 
“ For the Bishops allow us to skip our fill, 
“ Well knowing that no one’s the more in advance 
“ On the road to heaven, for standing still, 
“ Ob, it never was meant that grim grimaces 
“ Should sour the cream of a creed of love; 
“ Or that fellows with long, disastrons faces, 
* Alone should sit among cherubs above, 
"Then hurrah for the Bishops, &c. 


“ For Sunday fun we never can fail, 

“ When the Church herself each sport points 
out — 

“ There's May-games, archery, 
ehaleaatpciuie messes 

“ Or, should we be for a pole hard driven, 
Some lengthy saint, of aspeot fell, 

“ With his pockets on earth, and his nosein heaven, 
Will do for a May-pole just as well. 

“ Then hurrah for the Bishops, hurrah! hurrah ! 

* A week of work and a Sabbath of play 

“ Make the poor man's life run merry away.” 


‘To Andy, who doesn’t much deal in history, 
‘This Sunday scene was a downright mystery ; 
And God knows where might have ended thejoke, 
But, in trying to stop the fiddles, he woke, 

‘And the odd thing is (as the rumour goes) 

‘That since that dream — which, one would suppose, 


‘end of divine service they should not be disturbed, lett, or 
discouraged 
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Lairds an fine Ladies, on Sunday, think right 

To gang to the devil —as maist o” em do— 

stop them our Andie would think na polite : 

\d ‘tis odds (if the chiel could get ony thing by't) 

But he'd follow ‘em, booing |, would Andrew 
Agnew, 


AWFUL EVENT. 


s, W—neb—Is—a (I tremble while I pen it), 

—nch—Is—a's Earl hath eufthe British Senate— 

‘th said to England’s Peers, in accent gruff 

Mat for ye all” (snapping his fingers], and 
exit, in a nif! 


fastrous news !—like that, of old, which spread 

bm shore to shore, “ our mighty Pan is dead,” 

1 the cross benches (cross from being crost) 

ndsthe lond wail, “Our W—ch—ls—a is lost !" 

hich of ye, Lords, that heard him, ean forget 

‘€ deep impression of that awful threat, 

quit your house! !” —‘midst all that histories 
tell, 


‘now but one event that's parallel ; 





shane’d at Drury Lane, one Easter night, 
hen the gay gods, too blest to be polite, 

s at their ease, like those of learn'd Lucretius, 
agh'd, whistled, groan’d, uproariously facetious — 
well-dress'd member of the middle gallery, 

08 “ ears polite * disdain’ such low canaillerie, 
se in his place—so grand, you'd almost swear 
fd W—nch—lk—a himself stood towering 

‘there— 
dike that Lord of dignity and nous, 

4, “Silence, fellows, or —I'll eave the house!!” 


whrook'd the gods this speech? Ah well-a-day, 
‘at speech s0 fine shoald be so thrown away ! 
‘exin did this mid-gallery grandee 

fert his own two-shilling di 

train he menae'd to withdraw the ray 

‘his own full-price countenance away — 


‘For the * gude effets snd utility of booing," see the Man 
Me Woria. 








Fan against Dignity is fearful odds, 
And as the Lords laugh now, so giggled then the 
gods! 


‘THE NUMBERING OF THE CLERGY, 


PARODY ON SIB CHARLES HAN. WILLIAMS'S: 
FAMOUS ODE, 


“COME, CLO, AND GIVE MBE SWEET KISKES." 


“We want moro Churches and more Clergymen." 
Bishop of Lensdon'e late Charge. 

 Rectorum wumerum, terris pereuntibus, augent.”* 
(Claudian én Butea 


Cons, give us more Livings and Rectors, 
For, richer no realm ever gave; 

Bat why, ye unchristian 
Do ye ask us how many we crave?® 


Oh, there can't be too many rich Livings 
For souls of the Pluralist kind, 

‘Who, despising old Cocker's misgivings, 
‘To numbers can ne'er be confin'd.* 


‘Count the cormorants hovering about, * 
“At the time their fish season sets in, 
‘When these models of keen diners-out 
Aro preparing their beaks to begin, 


Count the rooks that, in clerical dresses, 
Flock round when the harvest’s in play, 
‘And, not minding the farmer's distresses, 
Like devils im grain peck away. 
Go, number the locusts in heaven, 
‘On their way to some titheable shore 5 
And when so many Parsons you've given, 
‘We still shall be craving for more. 


‘Then, unless ye the Church would submerge, ye 
‘Must leave us in peace to augment, 

For the wretch who could number the Clergy, 
‘With few will be ever content. © 


‘Grant th bu that on Kyla rs pg, 
flowers that enamel its elds, 





the wretelt who can number his Kiases, 
Py lw wl be ever ote. 
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y slamber fled, and my dream was sped, | ‘Thinking, he owns (though no great prig), 
bund I was lying snug in bed, For ove in his station "twere infra di, 
my nose in the Bishop of Funxs’ book. | But he begs to propose, in the interim 
(Till they find some prop'rer Peers for him), 
His Highness of C_mb—a, a8 Sub, 


‘THE BRUNSWICK CLUB. 


| baying been addressed (0 9 very distingulsbed per~ 
‘mjaesting him to become the Patron of this Orange 
polite answer was forthwith recurned, of which we 
‘fortunate enough to obtaln a copy. 


rimstone-all, September 1.1898, 
—Lorn Bexzenon presents 
Brunswick Club his compliments, 
teh regrets to say that he 

‘at present, their Patron be. 

1g this, Lord Belzebab 

on his honour, the Brunswick Club, 
sn't from any lukewarm lack 

or fire he thns holds back — 

\ Lord Coal | himself is not 
Orange party more red-hot : 

truth is till their Club affords 
what decenter show of Lords, 

its list of members gets 





devil, he humbly begs to know, 
Gi—nd—ne, and Lord D—nlo? 





‘To take his place at the Brunswick Club— 
Begging, meanwhile, himself to dub 

‘Their obedient servant, Bexgeoun, 
It luckily happens, the R—y—I Duke 
‘Resembles so much, in air and look, 

‘The head of the Belzebub family, 

‘That few can any difference see; 

Which makes him, of eourse, the better suit, 
‘To serve as Lord B.'s substitute, 


PROPOSALS FOR A GYNACOCRACY, 


ADDRESSED TO A LATE RADICAL MEETING, 





 Quas ipsa decus sy dia Camilla 


Delegit pueisque bonas helliqae ministras." Viet, 


As Whig Reform bas had its range, 
And none of us are yet content, 
Suppose, my friends, by way of change, 
We try a Female Parliament ; 
And since, of late, with he M. 
‘We've far'd so badly, take to she’s — 
Petticoat patriots, foane’d John Russells, 
Burdetts in blonde, and Broughams in bustles, 
‘The plan is startling, T confess— 
Bat ‘tis but an affair of dress 
Nor see I much there is to choose 
“Twixt Ladies (so they're thorpagh bred ones) 
In ribands of all sorts of hues, 
Or Lords in only blue oF red ones. 





At least, the fddlers will be winners, 
‘Whatever other trade advances; 
‘As then, instead of Cabinet dinners, 
‘We'll have, at Almack’s, Cabinet dances ; 
‘Nor let this world's important questions 
Depend on Ministers’ digestions. 


Af Uae's receipts have done things ill, 
‘To Weippert’s band they may go better 
‘There's Lady * *, in one quadrille, 
‘Woald settle Europe, if you'd let her : 
And who the dence or asks, or cares, 
‘When Whigs or Tories have undone ‘em, 
‘Whether they've dane’d through State affairs, 
Or simply, dally, din'd upon ‘em? 
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ADVERTISEMENT.' 


‘Mussrxo or lost, last Sunday night, 
‘A Waterloo coin, whereon was trac'd 

‘The’ inscription, Courage !" in letters bright, 
Though a little by rast of years defte’a. 


‘The metal thereof is rough and hard, 

‘And ("tis thought of late) mix'd up with brass; 
But it bears the stamp of Fame's award, 

‘And through all Posterity’s hands will pass. 


How it was lost, God only knows, 
But certain City thieves they say, 
Broke ia on the owner's evening doze, 

And filch’d this “ gift of gods" away! 


‘One ne'er could, of course, the Cits suspect, 
If we hadn't, that evening, chane'd to see, 

At the robb'd man’s door, a Mare elect, 
‘With an ass to keep her company. 


Whosoe'er of this lost treasure knows, 
Ts begg’d to state all facts about it, 
As the owner can’t well face his foes, 
‘Nor even his friends, just now, without it. 


And if Sir Clod will bring it back, 
Like a trusty Baronet, wise and able, 
‘He shall have a ride on the whitest hack 
‘That's left in old King George's stable. 


MISSING. 


Carlton Terrace, 1892, 
Warneis,Lord* #9" +e doeseres 
Left his home last Saturday, 

And, though inquir’d for, round and round, 
‘Through certain purliens, can't be found ; 
And whereas, none can solve our queries 
‘As to where this virtuous Peer is, 

Notice is hereby given that all 

‘May forthwith to inquiring fall, 


| -Writton at that memorable erisle wben a distingulshed 


As, once the thing’s well set about, 
‘No doubt but we shall hunt him ont. 


His Londship's mind, of late, they aay, 


‘Well-paid mission to the Neva, 

‘And be the bearer of kind words 

‘To tyrant Nick from Tory Lords — 

‘To fit himself for free discussion, 

His Lordship had been learning: Russian ; 
And all so natural to him were 

‘The accents of the Northern bear, 

‘That, while his tones were in your ear, you 
Might swear you were in sweet Siberia, 
oe REN ee ne 
‘He goes on raving in that tongue ; 

‘Tells you how much you would enjoy a 
Trip to Daluodoubrowskoya; ® 

‘Talks of such places, by the score, on 

As Onlisfflirmchinagoboron,* 

And swears (for he ut nothing sticks) 
‘That Russia swarms with Raskol-niks,® 
‘Though one such Nick, God knows, must be 
A more than. ample quantity. 


‘Such are the marks by whieh to know 
‘This stray’d or stolen Plenipo ; 


On Carlton Terrace, shall have thanks, 
And—any psper but the Bank's. 


P.S.—Some think, the disappearance 
‘Of this our diplomatic Peer hence 
Is for the purpose of reviewing, 

In person, what dear Mig is doing 
So as to ‘scape all tell-tale letters 
"Bout B—s—d, and such abettors,— 
‘The only “wretches” for whose aid® 
Letters seem not to have been made. 


4 ‘Territory belonging to the mines of Kollvano-Koyshres 


then Prime Minister, acting under the Inspirations of | sense. 





~ Weav'n fret taught letters for some Pretch's ah.” 
Pore. 
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Dick's mind was like a patchwork quilt, 
Made ap of new, oli, motley bits— 
‘Where, if the Co. call in their shares, 


‘The quilt would look but shy, God wot. 


And thus he still, new plagiaries secking, 
Revers’d ventriloquismn’s trick, 
For, ‘stead of Dick through others speaking, 
"Twas others we heard speak through Dick. 
A Tory now, all bounds exceeding, 
Nov best of Whigs, now worst of rats; 
One day, with Malthus, foe to breeding, 
‘The next, with Sadler, all for brats. 


Poor Dick !—and how else could it be? 
With notions all at random eanght, 
A sort of mental fricassee, 
‘Made up of legs and wings of thought — 
‘The leavings of the last Debate, or 
‘A dinner, yesterday, of wits, 
‘Where Dick sat by, and, like a waiter, 
Had the seraps for perquisites. 


A CORRECTED REPORT OF SOME LATE 
SPEECHES. 


‘Then I heard one saint speaking, and another saint said 


Jhad hated priests the whole of his life, 
priest was a man who had no wife,! 
having no wife, the Church was his mother, 
he Church was his father, sister, and brother. 





‘And though your Liberals, nimble as fleas, 
Could clear'such gulfs with perfect ease, 
‘Twas a jump that nought on earth could make 
‘Your proper, heavy-built Christian take. 

‘No, no,—if a Dance of Sects must be, 

He would set to the Baptist willingly, 

At the Independent deign to smirk, 

‘And rigadoon with old Mother Kirk; 

Nay even, for once, if needs must be, 

He'd take hands round with all the three ; 
But, as to n jig with Popery, no,— 

‘To the Harlot ne'er would he point his toe, 


St. M—n—d—v—le was the next that rose,— 

A Saint who round, as pedlar, goes, 

‘With his pack of piety and prose, 

Heavy and hot enough, God knows, — 

And he said that Papists were much inclin'd 
Protestant kind, 


Which he coulda't, in truth, so much condemn, 
Having rather a wish to extirpate them ; 


Tnsomuch that, when they've prime control, 
‘Though sometimes roasting heretics whole, 
‘They but cook the body for sake of the soul. 


‘Neat jump'd St. J—hnst—n jollily forth, 
‘The spiritual Dogberry of the North+ 

A right “ wise fellow, and, what’s more, 

‘An officer,” like his type of yore ; 
‘And he ask’d, if we grant such toleration, 
Pray, what's the use of our Reformation? 
‘What is the use of our Church and State? 
Our Bishops, Articles, Tithe, and Rate ? 
‘And, still as he yell’d ont " what's the use ?” 
Old Echoes, from their cells recluse 

‘Where they'd for centuries slept, broke looee, 
Yelling responsive. * What's the use?” 


member ofthe Church of England to any of the other three 
‘but the Cathotie." &e. 

4 Could he then, holding as he did spiitoalofice in 
the Churels of Seotland, (cries of hear, and laughter) with 

suy consistency give his conseut to a grant of money ?"* Ac. 

“Zam 4 whe fellow, sod, which Ie more, an oer 
Mach do atowt No 

‘© + What, he asked, was the use of the Reformation? What 
‘was the use of the Articles of the Charch of England, or of 
the Ghureh of Scotland ?™ &e, 
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“ Now I spy a big body, good heavens, how big ! 
“ Whether Bucky! or Taurus I cannot well 


say — 
And, yonder, there's Eld—n's old Chancery-wig, 
In its dusty apholion fast fading away. 


* T see, ‘mong those fatuous meteors behind, 
“ L—nd—nd—ry, in vaeno, flaring about ;— 
‘4 While that dim double star, of the nebulous kind, 
“Is the Gemini, R—den and I—rt—n, no 
doubt. 


Ab, El—b'r—ht! "faith, I first thoaght ‘twas the 


5 

* Bo like that in Milton, it made me quite pales 

* The head with the same ‘horrid hair"? coming 
from it, 

* And plenty of waponr, but — where is the tail?" 


|} Fast then, up aloft jump'd the gazer elated — 


For, lo, his bright glass a phenomenon show'd, 
Which he took to be C—mb—ri—d, npwards 





translated, 
Instead of his natural course, other road! 

























FROM THE HON. HENRY——, 
TO LADY EMMA——. 


Paris, March 20.1592. 
id me explain, my dear angry Ma'umsetle, 
‘Teame thus to bolt without saying farewell ; 
ig,—as trot you will have, ny 

‘sweet railer, 
“here are two worthy persons I always feel loth 


Rescate ia shit, ‘tissa dna and is 
dears, 

‘young gentleman risks being stopp'd in his 
journey. 





But, to come to the point,—though you think, I 
dare say, 

‘That ‘tis debt or the Cholera drives me away, 

Fitemsstin tess fie a mere baga- 


‘As a pestilence, nobody, now-a-days, fears ; 
‘And the fact is, my love, I'm thas bolting, pell- 
ell, 
‘To get out of the way of these horrid new 
‘Peers ;3 
‘This deluge of coronets, frightful to think of, 
Which England is now, for her sins, on the brink of 
‘This coinage of nobles,—coin’d, all of em, baully, 
And sure to bring Counts toa discount most sadly. 


Only think, to have Lords overrunning the nation, 

As plenty as frogs in a Dutch inundation ; 

No shelter from Barons, from Earls no protection, 

‘And tadpole young Lords, too, in every direction, — 

‘Things created in haste, just to make a Court 
Tist of, 


‘Two legs and a coronet all they consist off 
‘The prospect's quite frightful, and what Sir 
George R—se 
(My particular friend) says is perfectly true, 
‘That, s0 dire the alternative, nobody knows, 
"Twixt the Peers and the Pestilence, what he's 
to dos 
sls esearch tat 





his disorder, — 
"Twixt coffin and coronet, which he would order. 


‘This being the case, why, thought, my dear Emma, 

"Twere best to fight shy of so curs'd a dilemma; 

And though I confess myself somewhat a villain, 
‘To've left idel mio without an addio, 

Conzole your sweet heart, and, a week hence, from 


Till send you—some news of Bellini’s last trio. 


N.B,—Hiave jast pack’d up my travelling set-out, 
‘Things a tourist in Italy can’t go without— 
Viz, a pair of gants gras, from old Houbigant's 


shop, 
Good for hands that the air of Mont Cenis might 


Lage 
‘Small presents for ladies, —and nothing sowheedles 
The creatures abroad as your golden-eyed neeilles, 
‘A neat pocket Horace, by which folks are coren’d 
To think one knows Latin, when—one, perhaps, 
oesn’t 
‘With some little book about heathen mythology, 
‘Tost large enough to refresh one’s theology 5 


glk nen rmtien of Fors wis seals neh Bae 
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And he asks, “ Ye noble Gulls, shall we 

“ Stand basely by at the fall of the Free, 

“ Nor utter a curse, nor deal a blow?” 

‘And they answer, with voice of thunder, * No.” 


Ont fly their flashing swords in the air!— 
Bnt,—why do they rest suspended there ? 
What sudden blight, what baleful charm, 
Bath chill’ each eye, and chesk'd each arm? 
Alas! some withering hand hath thrown 
‘The veil from off that fatal stone, 

And pointing now, with sapless finger, 
Showeth where dark those letters linger, — 
Lotters four, and letters three, 

THE DEBT. 


At sight thereof, each lifted brand 
Powerless falls from every hand ; 

In vain the Patriot knits his brow, — 

Even talk, his staple, fails him now. 

In vain the King like a hero treads, 

‘His Lords of the Treasury shake their heads 
And to all his talk of “ brave and free,” 

No answer getieth His Majesty 

But “T, HE. DE. B.T." 


In short, the whole Gull nation feels 
‘They're fairly spell-bound, neck and heels 5 
And so, in the face of the langhing world, 
“Must e'en sit down, with banners furl'd, 
‘Adjourning all their dreams sublime 

Of glory and-war to—some other time. 


NOTIONS ON REFORM. 
‘BY A MODERN REFORMER. 


“Or all the misfortunes as yet brought to pass 
By this comet-like Bill, with its long tail of 


speeches, 
‘The saddest and worst is the schism which, alas! 
Te has caus'd between W—th—1—'s waistcoat 
and breeches. 


me symptoms of this Anti-Union propensity 
_ Had oft broken out in that quarter before ; 
‘the breach, since the Bill, has attain’d such 


immensity, = 
‘Daniel himself could have scareé wish'd it more. 


allegorieal lady had occupied. 
eseription of the effects of the tripod on the 





Oli! haste to repair it, ye friends of good order, 
‘Ye Atw—ads and W—nns, ere the moment is past 
‘Whocan doubt that wetread upon Anarchy’sborder, 
‘When the ties that should hold men are loosening, 
0 fast ? 


Mahe W—th—+—1 yield to “some sort of Reform” 
(As we all mast, God help us! with very wry 
faces), 
‘And load as he likes let him bluster and storm 
About Corporate Rights, so he'll only wear braces, 


Should those he now sports have beea long in 
possession, 
And, like his own borough, the worse for the 


‘wear, 
Advise him, at least, as a pradent concession 
‘To Intellect’ progress, to buy a new pair, 


‘Oh! who that eer saw him, when vocal he stands, 
With a look something midway *twixt Fileh’s 
and Lockit's, 
‘While still, to inspire him, his deeply thrast hands 
Keep jingling the rhino in both breeches- 
pockets — 


‘Who that ever has listen’d, through groan and 


through congh, 
‘To the speechesinspir'd ty this musicof pence, — 
Bat must grieve that there's any thing like filing 


‘Tn that great nether source of his wit and his 
sense ? 


Who that knows how he look’d when, with grace 
debonair, 
He began irst tocoart—ratherlate inthe seasoo— 
Or when, less fastidious, he sat in the chair 
Of his old friend, the Nottingham Goddess of 
‘Reason ;* 


‘That Goddess, whose borough-like virtue attracted. 
‘All mongers in Goth wares to proffer their Jove; 
‘Whose chair like the stool of the Pythoness acted, 
As W—th—1—I's rants, ever since, goto proves! 


Who, ia short, would not grieve, if a man of his 


races 
Shonld go on rejecting, unwarn'd by the past, 

‘The moderate Reform” of a pair of new braces, 
Till, some day,—he'll all fall to pieces at last. 


appearance ad voles of the sitter, shows that the symptoms 
(Great Laat wory stl + 
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At lust, out loud in a Jaugh he broke, 

(For dearly the good saint lov’a his joke) | 
‘And said —surveying, as sly he spoke, 

‘The cosily palace from roof to base— 

Well, it isn't, at least, a saving Grace !* 

“ Umph,” said the lackey, a man of few words, 
“ ‘The’ Archbishop is gone to the House of Lords.” 
“To the House of the Lord, you mean, my son, 
« For in my time, at least, there was but one; 

* Unless such many-fold priests as these 

* Seek, ev'n in their Loup, pluralities !"* 

“No time for gab,” quoth the man in lace : 
‘Then, slamming the door in St. Jerome's fice, 
With a curse to the single knockers all, 

Went to finish his port in the servants’ hall, 
And propose a toast (humanely meant 

‘To include even Curates in its extent) 

“To all as serves the’ Establishment.” 





ST, JEROME ON EARTH. 


* Oxcx more,” said Jerome, “I'l ran up and see 

‘How the Church goes on,"—and off set he, 

Just thea the packet-boat, which trades 

Betwixt our planet and the shades, 

Tad arriv’d below, with a freight so queer, 

“My eyes!” said Jerome, “what have we 
here ?"— 

For he saw, when nearer he explor'd, 

‘They'd a cargo of Bishoys’ wigs abourd. 

# They are ghosts of wigs,” said Charoa, * all, 

 Onee worn by nobs Episcopal. 

“™ Por folks on earth, who've got a store 

* Of cast off things they'll want no more, 

_* Oft send them down, as gifts, you know, 

® To a certain Gentleman here below.” 


1 Witness his well known pun on the name of his adver 
Vigitantias, ‘Dormicantius, 


‘upon, 
NE | ‘That 'tis thought when ask'd, at the gate of heaven, 
and | His mame, he'll answer “ Soha, v. 7." 


*s | « Bat enough of Bishops I've had to-day,” 





“A sign of the times, I plainly see,” 
Said the Saint to himself as, pondering, he 
Soild off in the death-boat gallantly. 


Arriv'd on earth, quoth he, “ No more 

“TI affect a body, as before ; 

“ For I think I'd best, in the company ‘ 
© OF Spiritual Lords, a spirit be, 

And glide, unseen, from See 10 See." 

But oh! to tell what scenes he siw,— 

Tt was more than Rabelais’ pen could draw: 

For instance, he foand Ex—t—r, 

Soul, body, inkstand, all in a stir, 
For love of God? for sake of King? 
For good of people ?—no such thing ; 
Bat to get for himself, by some new tricky 
‘A shove to a better bishoprick. 








‘He found that pious soul, Van M—ld—t, 
‘Much with his money-bags bewilder'd ; 
Saubbing the Clerks of the Diocess,* 
Because the rogues showed restlessness 
At having too little cash to touch, 
‘While he so ‘bears too much, 
‘He found old Sarum’s wits as gone 

As his own beloved text in John, —* 
‘Text he hath prosed so long 


Said the weary Saint—* I must away. 
“Though 1 own I should like, before I go, 

* To see for once (as P'm ask’d below 

“ If really such odd sights exist) 

«A regular six-fold Pluralist.” 

‘Just thon he heard a general ery — 

“There's Doctor Hodgson galloping by!” 

“ Ay, that’s the man," says the Saint, “to follow,” 
And off he sets, with a load view-hollo, 

‘At Hodgson’s heels, to catch, if he can, 

A glimpse of this singular ploral man, 
But,—talk of Sir Boyle Roche's bird !* 





* No, no,—you're out, by many a mile, 
“ He's away at his Deanery, in Carlisle." — 


4 See the Bishop's Letter to Clorgy of his Diocese. 


© twas asaying of the well-known Sir Hoyle, that “a man 
‘could not be in two places at once, unless he was a bird.” 
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You're a juvenile performer, but once you begin, 
You can't think how fast you may train your 


and in: 
‘And (smiling) who knows bat old Tory may take 
‘to the shelf, Z 
‘With the comforting thought that, in place and in 
pelf, 
He's succeeded by one just as—bad as himself? 
Dr. Whig (looking flattered). —Why, to tell you 
the truth, T've a small matter here, 
Which you help'd me to make for my patient Inst 
ear, — 
a [Goes to a euphoard and brings out 
4 strait waistcoat and gay. 
And such rest I've enjoy'd from his raving since 


then, 
aed my mind he shall wear it 


Dr. Tey (embracing hin). —Oh, charming! 
‘My dear Doctor Whig, you're a treasure. 
«nf gellar tag ela real 
[Assisting Dr. Whig. 
Give me leave—T've some practice in these mad 
‘machines ; 

St gag in the mouth, by all 
Dates snug—not a squeak need you 
a nerraeey ocd er wsbdyacn ce unseat ye 
[Scene loses. 


TO THE REY. CH—RL—S OV—RT—N, 
CURATE OF ROMALDKIRE. 


ACTHON OF THE FORTICAL JORTHAITURE OF "THE enDHCH.! 





Having gotten, besides the old Mine's inspiration, 
‘The Tenth of all eatable things in creation,) 
‘There's nothing, in fact, that a poet like you, 
So be-nin'd and be-tenth'd, couldn't easily do. 
Round the lips of the eweet-tongued Athenian 


they say, 
‘While yet but a babe in his cradle he lay, 
‘Wild honey-bees swarm’d, as a presage to tell 
Of he eseslwing words tht thence eterwanls 


PB pape pyc p rs no doubt, 


And small, sucking tithe-pigs, in musical droves, 
Announe'd the Church poet whom Chester ap- 
roves. 


O Horace! when thou, in thy vision of yore, 
Didst dream thata snowy-white plumage come o'er 
‘Thy etherealis'd Iimbs, stealing downily on, 

‘Till, by Fancy’s strong spell, thou wert turn’d to 2 

swan,* 

Little thonght’st thon such fate could a poet befull, 
Without any effort of fancy, at all; 

Little thought'st thou the world woald in Oy—rt—n. 


find 
A bird, ready-made, somewhat different in kind, 
But as perfect as Michaelmas’ self eould produce, 
By gods yclept anser, by mortals a. goose, 


SCENE 


PROM 4 PLAY, ACTED AT OXFORD, CALLED 


“ MATRICULATION."* 
ti. 


yaya, "| {Hoy dicovered at a table, with the Thirty-nine Articles 


efore him. — Enter the It, Hey, Doctor Ph—Lip—ts.] 


Doctor P,—Tirenz, my lad, lie the Articles —(Boy 
begins to count them) just thirty-nine — 

No oveasion to count— you've now only to siga. 

At Cambridge, where folks are less High-church 
than we, 

‘The whole Nine-and-Thirty are lamp'd into Three. 


2 “Mappers that whet a youth of fitzengoesto be mar 


he sarasota teva 
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Lying N.NN.E. of the Land of Sense, 
And seldom bless'd with a glimmer thence. 
But they want it not in this huppy place, 
‘Where a light of its own gilds every face 5 
Or, if some wear a shadowy brow, 

“Tis the wish to look wise,—not knowing how, 
Self-glory glistens o'er all that's there, 

‘The trees, the flowers have a jaunty air; 
‘The well-bred wind in a whisper blows, 

‘The snow, if it snows, is couleur de rose, 

‘The falling founts in a titter fall, 

And the sun looks simpering down on all, 


Oh, 'tisn’t in tongue oF pen to trace 

‘The scenes I saw in that joyous place. 
‘There were Lords and Ladies sitting together, 
In converse sweet, # What charming weather! — 
# You'll all rejoice to hear, I'm sure, 

“Lord Charles has got a good sinecure ; 

“ And the Premier says, my youngest brother 
* (Him in the Guards) shall have another. 

“ Isn't this very, very gallant !— 

© As for my poor old virgin mnt, 

* Who has lost her all, poor thing, at whist, 
“We must quarter Jer on the Pension List,” 
‘Thus smoothly time in that Eden roll’ 
Ttseem‘d like an Age of real gold, 
‘Where all who lik'd might have a slice, 

So rich was that Fool's Paradise. 


Bat the sport at which most time they spent, 


While, hid behind them, lords and squires, 
‘Who own’d the puppets, pull’d the wires ; 
And thought it the very best device 

‘Of that most prosperous Paradise, 

‘To make the vulgar pay through the nose 
For them and their wooden Ciceros. 


And many more such things I saw 
Jn this Eden of Church, and State, and Law 5 
Nor e’er were known such pleasant folk 

‘As those who had the best of the joke. 
‘There were Irish Rectors, such ns resort 

‘To Cheltenham yearly, to drink — port, 
And bumper, Long may the Church endure, 
May ber cure of souls be a sinceure, 

And a score of Parsons to every soul 

A moderate allowance on the whole.” 
‘There were Heads of Colleges, lying about, 
‘From which the sense had all run out, 

Even to the lowest clussic Tees, 

‘Till nothing was left but quantition; 





Which made them heads most fit to be 
Stuck op on a University, 

Which yearly hatches, in its echools, 

Such flights of young Elysian fools, . 


‘Thus all went on, so snug and nice, 
‘In this happiest possible Paradise. 

But plain it was to see, alas ! 

‘That a downfall soon must come to pass, 
For grief is a lot the good and wise 
Don't quite so much monopolise, 

But that (* lapt in Elysium” as they are) 
Even blessed fools must have their share, 
And s0 it happen’d : — bat what befell, 
In Dream the Second I mean to tell. 


THE RECTOR AND HIS CURATE; 
On, ONE POUND Two. 


© Ttrastwe hall part, at we met, in peace and 


‘days, 
‘ealeulate, to six pounds eight shillings. My steward returna 
{ol as « debior to the amount of sRVEX FOUND THN AUILLINDS 
‘YOR CON-ACKE-GROUND, which leaves some trifing balance to 


ny favour.” — Letter gf Dixwlatet from the er. Marcus 
Beresford to his Curate, the Rew. T. Lyons, 

‘Tue account is balane'd—the bill drawn out, — 
‘The debit and credit all right, no doubt — 

‘The Rector, rolling in wealth and state, 

Owes to his Curate six pound eight; 

‘The Curate, that least well-fed of men, 

Owes to his Rector seven pound ten, 

‘Which maketh the balance clearly dae 

From Curate to Rector, one pound two. 


An balance, on earth unfair, uneven ! 
But sure to be all set right in heaven, 

‘Where bills like these will be check'd, some day, 
‘And the balanpe settled the other way : 

‘Where Lyons the curate’s hard-wrung sum 
‘Will tack to his shade with interest come ; 
And Marcus, the rector, deep may rue 

‘This tot, in his favour, of one pound two, 
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LES HOMMES AUTOMATES. 
asst, 


* We are persunded that this our artificial man will not 
only walk and speak, and perform most of the outward func 
‘Hons of animal liv, but (Delax wound up once a week) will 
perhaps reson a wll a most of your country parton." 
Bemotrs of Martinus Scriblerus, chap. xi 


Tr being an object now to meet 
With Parsons that don’t want to cat, 

Fit men to fill those Irish rectories, 

‘Which soon will have but scant refectories, 

Tt has been suggested,—lest that Church 
‘Shonld, all at once, be left in the lurch, 

For want of reverend men endued 

‘With this gift of ne'er requiring food, — 

‘To try, by way of experiment, whether 
‘There couldn't be made, of wood and leather, * 
(CHowe'er the notion may sound chimerical,) 
Jointed figures not lay’, but clerical, 

Which, wound up carefully once a week, 
‘Might just like parsons look and speak, 

Nay even, if requisite, reason too, 

‘As well as most Irish parsons do, 


‘Thet experiment having succeeded quite, 
(Whereat those Lords must mach delight, 
Who've shown, by stopping the Chureh’s food, 
‘hey think it isn't for her spiritual good 
"Do be serv'd by parsous of flesh and blood,) 
‘The Patentees of this new invention 

Beg leave respectfully to mention, 

"They now are enabled to produce 

An ample supply, for present use, 

Of these reverend pieces of machinery, 
Ready for vicarage, rectory, deanery, 

Or uny such-like post of skill 

"That wood and leather are fit to fill. 


N.B.—In places addicted to arson, 
‘We can't recommend a wooden parson : 

Bot, if the Church any such appoints, 

‘They'd better, at least, have iron joints, 

‘Tn pasta, not much by Protestants haunted, 

A figure to look at's all that’s wanted — 

‘A block in black, to eat and 

‘Which (now that the eating’s o'er) comes cheap. 


P.S.—Should the Lords, by way of a treat, 





And these wood creatares of ours will sell 
For secular purposes just as well— 
Our Beresfords, turn'd to bladgeons stont, 
May, ‘stead of beating their own about, 


HOW TO MAKE ONE'S SELF A PEER, 


ACCORDING ‘TO THR NEWEST RECEIPT, AS DIS= 
CLOSED IN A EATE HERALDIC WoRK.! 


a. 


Cuoose some title that’s dormant—the Peerage 
hath many — 

Lord Baron of Shamdos sounds nobly as any. 

Next, catch a dead cousin of said defunct Peer, 

‘And marry him off-hand, in some given year, 

To the daughter of somebody,—no matter who— 

Fig, the grocer himself, if you're hard-run, will do; 

For, the Medici pills still in heraldry tell, 

And why shouldn't Jollypops quarter as well? 

‘Thus, having your couple, and one a lord’s cousin, 

Young materials for peersmay be had by the dozen 

‘And’tis hard if, inventing each small mother’s son 
of "om, 

You can't somehow manage to prove yourself ove 
of om. 


Should deeds, and such matters refractory, 
‘Stand in the way of this Tord-manufactory, 

T've merely to hint, as a seoret auricular, 

One grand role of enterprise,—don't be particular, 
‘Aman who once takes such a jump at nobility, 

‘Mast not mince the matter, like folks of nihility,* 
Bot clear thick and thin with troe lordly agility. 


"Tis true, to a would-be descendant from Kings, 

Parish-1 sometimes are troublesome things; 

As off, when the vision is near brought abont, 

Some goblin, in shape of a grocer, grins ont ; 

Or some barber, perhaps, with my Lord mingles 
Bloods, 

‘And one’s patent of peerage is left in the suds. 


But there are ways—when folks are resolv'd 10 be 
lords — 
Of expurging ev'n troublesome parish records : 


3 The Claim to the barony of Chandos (if [recollect right) 
‘advanced by the late Sir Eg—t—t—n Brmd—s. 
+ This we call pure nihility, oF mere wothing."— Watt's 
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‘Derour'd all the ‘Tenths!, so the idols in question, 

‘These wood and stone gods, may have equal di- 
gestion, 

And the’ idolatrous crew, whom this Rector de- 
spines, 

‘May eat up the tithe-pig which he idolizes. 

London. 

“Tis all but too true—grim Idolatry reigns, 

In fall pomp, over England's lost cities und plains ! 

On arriving just now, as my first thought and care 

‘Was, as usual, to seek out some near House of| 
Prayer, 

‘Some calm, holy spot, fit for Christians to pray on, 

Iwas shown to—what think you?—a dowaright 
Pantheont 

A grand, pillar temple, with niches and halls,® 

Full of idots and gods, which they nickname St. 
Paul's }— 

‘Though tis clearly the place where the idolatrons 


crew, 
‘Whom the Rector complain'd of, their durk rites 


purse ; 

And, ‘mong all the strange gods” Abrahnmn’s fi- 
‘ther cary’ out,$ 

That he ever carv’d séranger than these 1 much 
doubt. 


Were it even, my dear Turtx, your Hebes and 
Graces, 
And such pretty things, that usurp'd the Saints’ 


T shouldn't mach mind, —for, ia this classic dome, 
‘Such folks from Olympus would feel quite at home. 
But the gods they've got here!—such a queer 

‘omninm gatheram 
Of misbegot things, that no poet would father'em j— 
a 
‘Old Thames, turn’d to stone, to his no small sur- 


Prisey— 

‘Father Nile, too,—a portrait, (in spite of what's 
said, 

‘That no mortal e'er yet got a glimpse of his hend,4) 

And a Ganges, which India would think somewhat 
fat for't, 

Woaless ‘twas some full-grown Director had sat 

for't— 

to mention the’ et ceforas of Genii and 

Sphinxes, 

‘Victory, and other such semi-clad minxes ;— 

+ Tithes were paid to the Pythlan Apollo. 

1 feet. Wheat sheared ond able ter to Me. Poynr, 


Cuawonan. 


‘Sea Captains’,— the idols here most idolised ; 
And of whom some, alas, might too well ‘be com= 


prised 
Among ready-made Saints, as they died cannon- 


With n multitude more of 044 cacenyfed doition, 
Berne in ack pomp int qui sucking o se 


Nor know I what better the Rector eould do 

‘Thanto shrinethere his own belov'd quadruped too; 

As most surely a tithe-pig, whate'er the world 
thinks, is 

‘A much fitter beast for a church than a Sphinx: is, 


a ere Just has been 
Asay fost rltede seks hepa ae 


‘LINES* 


(ON THE DEPARTURE oF LouDs C—stT_n—cH 
AND ST—W—anT POR THE CONTINENT. 


Al Paris? of Fratres, t qal raputre sub itis, 
Vix tenudre manus (1eis hoe, Menelai) netandas, 
OviD. fctam. Wb. xi0. v. 902. 


Go, Brothers in wisdom —go, bright pair of Peers, 
And may Cupid and Fame fan you both with 
their pinions ! 
‘The one, the best lover we have—of his years, 
And the other Prime Statesman of Britain's do- 
minions. 


Go, Hero of Chancery, blest with the smile 


rime thee ; 
Forget Mrs. Ang—lo T—yl—r awhile, 
And all tailors bat him who so well dandifier 
thee. 


Never mind how thy juniors in gallantry scoff, 
Never heed how perverse affidavits may thwart 


thee, 
But show the young Misses thou'rt, enough 
‘To translate * Amor Fortis” a love, abut forty? 
* This and the following squib, which mnst have been 
‘eritten about the year 1815-16, have been by some oversight 


7 Ovid ix mistakon in saying that It was at Paria” these 
rapacious transactions took place—we should read “at 
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“True, trae,” said the hag, looking arch at her 


elves, 
“ And a double-Ex dose they compose, in them- 
pice 
‘Thifoke,tesly meaning of which wasseen lacy, 
Set all the devils a laughing most deucedly, 
in wom, te oe at REE 


surprising) 

Show'd talents for sinking as great as for rising 5 

While not a grim phiz im that realm tut was 
lighted 


With joy to see spirits so twin-like united — 

Or (plainly to speak) two such birds of a feather, 

In one mess of yenom thus spitted together. 

Here a flashy imp rose — some connection, no doubt, 

Of the young lord in question—and, scowling 
about, 


“ap le ery Sen Seal aA 
left ont; 
CH OF THE FiRsT ACT oF A |" A# © sthoolboy unwhipp'd, the whole world 


just agree, 
NEW ROMANTIC DRAMA. 4 Lov'd miachieh pare mischief, more deatly than 
be” 


“now,” quoth the goddess, in accents jocose, 
aving got good materials, I'll brow such a dose | But, no—the wise hag wouldn't hear of the 
‘Double X mischief as, mortals shall say, whipster; 

"ve not kaownitsequal for many alongday.” | Not merely because, as a shrew, he eclips'd her, 
And natare had given him, to keep him still young, 
‘Much tongue in his head and no head in his tongue 5 
Bat because she well knew that, for change ever 


ready, 
He'd not even to mischief keep properly steady; 
‘Thatsoon even the wrong side would cease todelight, 
out a large reservoir, wherein they pen'em, | And, for want of a change, he must swerve to the 
=< ofall its black dabblers in venom ; right; 
While, on eael, so at random his missiles he threw, 
‘That theside he attack’d was most safe of the two,— 
they. ‘This ingredient was therefore put by on the shelf, 
a arti ertecnes Sigs) rans, ‘There to bubble, a Ditter, hot mess, by itself. 
p him into the caldron, while loudly a burst | “ And now,” quoth the hag, as hercaldron she ey'd, 
‘by-standers weleomes ingredient the first! | And the tithits so friendlily ranking inside, 
“There wants bat some seasoning ;—s0, come, 
fetch the Ex-Chancellor,” mutter'd the ere I stew ‘em, 
3 = « By wayof relish, we'll throw in‘ +Jobn Tuam, 
‘who's call'd after Harry the Older, by name." | « In cooking up mischief, there's no flesh or fish 
‘Ex-Chaneellor! Like your meddling High Priest, to add xest to 
the dish.” 
‘Thus saying, she pops in the Irish Grand Lama— 
‘Which great event endsthe First Actof the Drama, 


Loris ohare oda, when ote pd vacating 
is place’ 

‘ [Nil mortaibas ardauin est. 

, Caiom tpcuen petinus tule, 

© To ose no drop of the imanortal man” 

1 The prosent Bishop of Ext. 
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ir—te isthe “Betty,” that servesat the toilet, 
breathes all Arabia around from his Box.’ 


‘ngular fact, that the fum’d Hugo Grotius? 
imesake of Gr—te’s— being both of Datch 
ttocks), 

tte, too, a genius profound as proco- 


‘ious, 
dso, like him, much renown'd for a Box ;— 


tortal old clothes-box, in which the great 
Brotins 

) suffering, in prison, for views heterodox, 
ck'd up incog., spite of gaolers ferocious,* 
sent to his wife, carriage free, in a Box! 


fame of old Hugo now rests on the shelf, 
rival hath risen that all parallel mocks;— 
rotius ingloriously say'd but himsclf, 

¢ ours saves the whole British realm by a 
Box! 


when, at last, even this greatest of Gr—tes 
bend to the Power that at every door 
fnocks,> 

} drop in the urn like his own “silent 
the tomb of his rest be a lange Ballot-Box. 
ng.at his shrine, both from county and city, 
pilgrims trieonially gather in flocks, 

ig, while they whimper, the’ appropriate 


ss 
breathe not his nane, let it sleep— in the 
Box.” 


UNCEMENT OF A NEW THALABA. 
DRESSED TO ROBERT SOUTHEY, Es. 
‘era, my Southey, thy tuneful tongue 
terrible tale of Thalaba 


tm, the Destroyer, doom’d to rout 
grim divan of eonjurors oat, 


Crotins. 
‘he particulars of this excape of Grotivs from the 





‘Whose dwelling dark, as legends say, 
Beneath the roots of the ocean lay, 

Fit place for deep ones, such as they,) 
‘How little thou knew'st, dear Dr, Southey, 
Although bright genius all allow thee, 
‘That, some years thence, thy wond’ring eyes 
Should see a second Thalaba rise — 

‘As ripe for ruinous rigs as thine, 

‘Though his havoc lie in a different line, 
And should find this new, improv'd Destroyer 
Beneath the wig of a Yankee lawyer; 

A sort of an “alien,” alias man, 

‘Wheee country or party guess who can, 
Being Cockney half, balf Jonathan ; 

And his life, to make the thing completer, 
Being all in the gennine Thalaba metre, 
‘Loose and irregular as thy feet are ;— 
First, into Whig Pindaries rambling, 
‘Then in low Tory doggrel serambling 5 
Now love his theme, now Churek his glory 
(At once both Tory and amu-tory), 

‘Now in the’ Old Bailey-lay meandering, 
‘Now in soft couplet style philandering ; 
And, lastly, in lame Alexandrine, 
Dragging his wounded length along,’ 
‘When scourg’d by Holland’s silken thong, 


In short, dear Bob, Destroyer the Second 
May fairly a match for the Firet be reckon’, 
Save that your Thalaba’s talent lay 

In sweeping old conjurors clean away, 

While ours at aldermen deals his blows, 
(Who no great conjurors are, God knows) 
Lays Corporations, by wholesale, level,” 
Sends Acis of Parliament to the devil, 
Bullies the whole Milesiaa race — 

Seven millions of Paddies, fuce to faces 

And, seizing that magic wand, himself, 
‘Which erst thy eonjurots left on the shelf, 
‘Transforms the boys of the Boyne and Liffey 
Alll into foreigners, in a jiffey — 

‘Aliens, outcasts, every soal of ‘em, 

Born but for whips and chains, the whole of “em! 


Never, in short, did parallel 

Betwixt two heroes gee $0 wells 

‘And, among the points in which they fit, 
‘Thore's one, dear Bob, I can’t omit, 


4 ‘This'ls not quite according to the facts of the cave s his 
wife having been the contriver af the stratagem, and remained 
‘the prison herself to give him time for escape, 
‘Pallida Mors quo pulaat pede, Se. —Honar. 
6 © A neadlets Alexandrine ends the song, 
‘That, like @ wounded snake, drags its slow length along.” 
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And, at what extreme old age he'll close 
Bis schoolboy course, heaven only knows;— 
‘Some century hence, should he reach so far, 
And ourselves to witness it heaven condemn, 
‘We shall find him a sort of eub Old Parr, 
A whi ‘Methusalem ; 
Nay, ev'a should he make still longer stay of it, 
‘The boy'll want judgment, ev'n to the day of it! 
‘Meanwhile, ‘isa serious, sad infliction ; 
‘And, day and night, with awe I reall 
‘The late Mr, Mathews’ solema prediction, 
“That boy’ll be the death, the death of you all." 


LETTER 


FROM LARRY O'DRANIGAN To THE REY. 
‘MURTAGH o'MULLIGAN. 











Annan, where were you, Morthagh, that beautiful 
day ?— 
Or, bow came it your riverence was laid on the 
shelf, 
‘When that poor eraythur, Bobby —as you were 
away— 
Had to make ticice as big a Tom-fool of himself: 
‘Throth, it wasn't at all civil to lave in the larch 
‘A boy 0 desarving your tindh'rest affection ;— 
‘Pwo such iligant Siamass twins of the Church, 


‘As Bob and yourself, ne'er should ent the con- 
‘nection. 


Tf thas in two different directions you pull, 
"Paith, they'll swear that yourself and your 
iverend brother 
Are like those quare foxes, in Gregory's Bull, 
‘Whose tails were join'd one way, while they 
Took’ another? * 


‘Deh Diess'd be he, whosomidever he be, 

‘That help'd soft Magee to that Bull of a Letther! 

“Not ev'n my own self, though I sometimes make 
‘free 


At such bull-manufacture, could make him a 


E 


to havo made {ts ap- 


‘Had 1 consulted only my own wishes, | should not have | the 





‘To be sure, when a lad takes to forgin’ this way, | 
“Tis athrick he'smach timpted to carry on gaily ; 
‘Till, at last, his injanious devices,"* some day, 
Show him up, not at Exether Hall, bat the’ Ould 
Bailey. 


‘That parsons should forge thus appears mighty odd, 
‘And (as if somethin’ “od” in their names, too, 
must be,) 
‘One forger, of onld, was a riverend Dod, 
While a riverend Todd's now his match, ton 3 


But, no matther who did it—all blessins betide him, 
For dishin’ up Bob, in a manner so nate ; 
Aud there wanted but you, Murthagh ‘vourneen, 
him, 


‘beside 
‘Tomake the whole grand dish of dullseal? com- 
plate. 


MUSINGS OF AN UNREFORMED PEER. 


Or all the odd plans of this monstrously queer age, 
‘The oddest is that of reforming the peerage ;— 
‘ust us if we, great dons, with a title and star, 
Did not get on exceedingly well, ns we are, 

‘And perform all the functions of noodles, by birth, 
As completely as any born noodles on earth, 


How acres descend, is in law-books display'd, 

Bat we as wiseactes descend, ready made; 

‘And, by right of oar raok in Debrett’s nomen- 
lature, 


Ave, all of us, born legislators by nature ; 
Like dacklings, to water instinctively taking, 

So we, with like quackery, take to law-making j 
And God forbid any reform should come o'er us, 
To make us more wise than our sires were before us. 


‘The’ Egyptians of old the same policy knew — 

If your sire was a cook, you must be a e0ok too : 

‘Thus making, from father to sem, a good trade 
of it, 

Poisoners dy right (so no mare could be said of it), 

‘The cooks, like our lordships, a pretty mess made 
of its 





‘pearancetn this Collection ; being now flly convinced that the 
‘charge brought again that reverend gentleman of intending 
{pass off as genaine bis famous mock Payal Letter was alto 
‘unfounded. Finding & to be the wlab, however, of 
Tererend friend —as Tam now glad to be ‘w 
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«Tis fit that in this question, we 
« Stick each to his own art— 
* ‘That yours should be the sophistry, 
And mine the fighting part. 
« My creed, I need not tell you, is 
« Like that of Wn, 
“To whom no harlot comes amiss, 
Save her of Babylon ; ' 
“ And when we're at a loss for words, 
* If laughing reasoners flout us, 
* For lack of sense we'll draw our swords— 
“ The sole thing sharp about us.” — 
* Dear bold dragoon,” the bishop said, 
“ "Tis true for war thou art meant ; 
* And reasoning —bless that dandy head! 
* Is not in thy department. 
* So leave the argument to me— 
* And, when my holy labour 
Hath lit the fires of bigotry, 
* Thoa'lt poke them with thy sabre. 
* From palpit and from sentry-box, 
* Welll make our joint attacks, 
“Lat the head of my Casoeks, 
“ And you of your Cossache. 
So here's your health, my brave hussar, 
* My exquisite old fighter— 
* Success to bigotry and war, 
“The musket and che mitre!” 
‘Thus pray'd the minister of heaven — 
While ¥—k, just entering then, 
Snor'd out (as if some Clerk had given 
His nose the cue) Amen.” 
TB. 


THE WELLINGTON SPA. 


™ And drink obljeiom to our woes." ANNA Mlurauna. 


182, 
Taxx no more of your Cheltenham and Harrowgate 
springs, 


"Tis from Zethe we now our potations must draw ; 
‘Your Lethe's a cure for—ali possible things, 
And the doctors have nam’a it the Wellington 
Spa. 


‘Other physical waters bat cure you in part ; 
‘One cobbles your gout—Cother mends your 
Aigestion— 


Cul nulla meretrix dluplieut prater Babylonicam. 





Some settle your stomach, but this—bless your 
heart! — 


It will settle, for ever, your Catholic Question. 


Unlike, too, the potions in fashion at present, 
‘This Wellington nostram, restoring by stealth, 

‘So purges the mem’ry of all that’s unpleasant, 
‘That patients forget themselvesinto rude health, 


For instance, the’ inventor—his having once said 
“ He should think himself mad, if, at any one's 


call, 
“ He became what he is"—is so parg’d from his 
head, 


‘That he now doesn't think he's 4 madman at all, 


Of course, for your mem'ties of very long stand- 
ing— 
Old chronie diseases, that date back, undaunted, 
‘To Brian Boroo and Fits-Stephehs' first landing— 
A dev'l of a dose of the Lethe is wanted. 


But ev'a Trish patents can hardly regret 
An oblivion,so much in their own native style, 
So conveniently plann’d, that, whate'er they forgel, 
‘They may go on rememb’ring it still, all the 
while!? 


A CHARACTER. 

18H, 
‘Huse Whig, half Tory, like those midway things, 
"Twist bird and beast, that by mistake have wings 5 
A mongrel Statesman, "twint two factions nurst, 
‘Who, of the faults of each, combines the worst— 
‘The Tory’s loftiness, the Whigling’s sneer, 
The leveller’s rashness, and the bigots fear 
‘The thirst for meddling, restless still to show 
How Freedom's clock, repair'd by Whigs, will gos 
‘The’ alarm when others, more sincere than they, 
Advance the hands to the true time of day. 


By Mother Church, high-fed and haughty dame, 
‘The boy was dundled, in his dawn af fame ; 
List'ning, she smif'd, and Dless'd the flippant 


tongue 
On which the fate of unborn tithe-pigs hang, 
Ah, who shall paint the grandam's grim dismay, 
‘When loose Reform entic'd her boy away ; 
‘When shock'd she heard him ape the rabble's tone, 
And, in Old Sarnm’s fate, foredoom her own! 


+ The only parallel I know to tls sort of ebltvion ix to bo 
found tn a line ofthe late Br. Ry P. Kalght. | 





‘The pleasing memory of things forgot." 
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And never, till now, 2 movement made 
‘That wasn't most manfully retrograde ! 
‘Only think—to sweep from the light of day 
Mayors, maces, criers, and wigs away ; 
‘To annihilate —never to rise again— 
A whole generation of aldermen, 
Nor leave them ev'n the’ accustom’d tolls, 
‘To keep together their bodies and souls !— 
At a time, too, when snug posts and places 
‘Are falling away from us one by one, 
Crash —crash —like the mummy-cases 
Belzoni, in Egypt, sat upon, 
‘Wherein lay pickled, in state sublime, 
Conservatives of the ancient time ;— 
To choose such a moment to overset 
‘The few snng nuisances left us yet ; 
‘To add to the ruin that round us reigns, 
By knocking out mayors’ and town-clerks' brains; 
By dooming all corporate bodies to fall, 
‘Till they leave, at last, no bodies at all— 
Nought bat the ghosts of by-gone glory, 
Wrecks of a world that once was Tory ! 
‘Where pensive criers, like owls unblest, 
RobWd of their roosts, shal! still hoot o’et them | 
Nor mayors shall know where to seek a nest, 
Till Gally Knight shall jénd one for them ;— 
‘Till mayors and kings, with none to rue ‘em, 
Shall perish all in one common plague ; 
And the svvereigns of Belfast and Tuam 
‘Must join their brother, Charles Dix at Prague 


‘Thus mus'd I, in my chair, alone, 
(As above describ’) till dozy grown, 

And nodding asseut to my own opinions, 

T found myself borue to sleep’s dominions, 
‘Where, lo, before my dreaming eyes, 

A new House of Commons appenr’d to rise, 
Whose living contents, to faney's survey, 

‘Seem’ to me all turn'd topsy-turvy — 

A jumble of polypi—nobody knew 

Which was the head or which the queue. 

Here, Inglis, tura’d to a sans-culotte, 

‘Was dancing the hays with Hume and Grote ; 
‘There, ripe for riot, Recorder Shaw 

“Was learning from Roebuck “ Ca-ira ;” 

‘While Stanley and Graham, as poissarde wenches, 
‘Scream'd “a bas” from the Tory benches; 
‘And Peel and O'Connell, cheek by jowl, 

‘Were dancing an Irish carmagnole, 


‘The Lord preserve us!—if dreams come true, 
“What és this hapless realm to do? 


4 A term formed on the model of the Mastoden, de. 





ANTICIPATED MEETING 
ov ron 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION IN THE YEAR 2536, 
106, 
Avren some observations from Dr. M'Grig 
On that fossile reliquinm call'd Petrified Wig, 
Or Perruguolithus—a specimen rare 
Of those wigs, made for antediluvian wear, 
‘Which, it seems, stood the Flood without turning 
a hair — 

‘Mr. Tomkins rose up, and attention 
‘To facts no less wondrous which he had to mention, 


‘Some large fossil ereatares had lately been found. 
Of a species no longer now seen above ground, 
Bot the same (as to Tomkins most clearly mppesrs) 
With those animals, lost now for hundreds of years, 
Which our ancestors us'd to call “ Bishops” and. 
* Peers," [stow'd on, 
But which Tomkins more eradite names has be- 
Having eall'd the Peer fossil the’ Aristocratodon, ! 
‘And, finding much food under other one’s thorax, 
Has christen’d that creature the’ Episcopus Vorax. 


Lest the sarantes and dandies should think this all 


fable, 
Mr. Tomkins most kindly produced on the table, 
‘A sample of each of these species of ereatures, 
Both tol'rably human, in structure and features, 
Except that the’ Episcopus seems, Lord deliver ust 
‘To've been carnivorous as well as granivorous ; 
And Tomkins, on searching its stomach, found there 
Large lumps, such as nomodern stomach eould bear, 
Of a substance calla Tithe, upon which, as ‘ts said, 
‘The whole Genus Clericam formerly fed ; 
‘And which having lately himeelf decompounded, 
Just to see what ‘twas made of, he actually found it 
Compor’d of all possible cookable things 
‘That e'er tripp'd upon trotters or soar’d upon 


wings— 
All products of earth, both gramineous, herbaceous, 
Hordeaceous, fabaceous, and eke farinaceous, 

All clubbing their quotas to glut the esophagus 
Of this ever greedy and grasping ‘Tithophagus.® 
* Admire,” exelaim’d Tomkina, “the kind dis- 


pensation 

™ By Providence shedon thismuch-favour'd nation, 

“ In eweeping 60 ravenous a race from the carth, 

“That might else have occasion'd m gencral 
dearth — 

And thos burying ‘em, deep as even Joe Hume 
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Bat ours be the patrons who dive; — 

For, once in their glebe they ate thrown, 
‘The dead have no living to give, 

And therefore we leave them alone. 


‘Thongh in morals we may not excel, 
Such perfection is rare to be had; 

A good life is, of course, very well, 
‘Bat good living is also—not bad. 

And when, to feed carth-worms, I £0, 
Let this epitaph stare from my stone, 

“ Here lies the Right Rev. so and 505 
Pass, stranger, and—leave him alone." 


EPISTLE FROM HENRY OF EX—T—R 
TO JOHN OF TUAM. 


Dean John, as 1 know, like our brother of London, 
‘You've sipp'd of all knowledge, both sacred and 
‘mundane, 
Nodoabt, in some ancient Joe Miller, you've read 
‘What Cato, that cunning old Roman, onee said — 
‘Phat he ne'er saw two rev'rend soothsayers meet, 
Let it be where it might, in the shrine or the street, 
‘Without wondering the rogues, ‘mid their solemn 


grimaces, 
Dide't burst out a laughing in each other's fuces. 
‘What Coto then meant, though ‘tis so long ago, 
Even we in the present times pretty well know ; 
‘Hayingsoothsayersalso, who—sooth tosay, John — 
Are no better in some points than those of days gone, 
And a pair of whom, meeting (between youand me), 
‘Might laugh in their sleeves, too—all lawn though 

they be. 
Bat this, by the way —my intention being chiefly 
In this, my first letter, to hint to you briefly, 
‘That, seeing how fond you of Tum? must be, 
While Mewn’s at all times the main point with me, 
‘We searce could do better than form an alliance, 
‘To sot these sad Anti-Church times at defiance: 
‘You, John, recollect, being still to embark, 
‘With no share in the firm but your title? and mark; 
‘Or ev'n should you feel in your grandeur inclin’d 
‘Tocall yourself Pope, why, Ishouldn't mach mind ; 
While my charch as usnal holds fast by your Twurn, 
‘And every one else's, to make it all Saum, 


‘Thus allied, I'ye no doubt we shall nicely agree, 
“As no twins can be liker, in most points than we ; 


4 Mirarise, sl augurangsirem agpletene sib temperaret x rea, 
> So spelled In those anclent versicles which Job, we t= 
derstand, frequently, 





Both, specimens choice of that mix'd sort of beast 





‘Ripe and ready for all that sets men by the ears; 
And I, at Ieast one, who would seorn to stick longer 
By any giv’n eause than I found it the stronger, 

And who, smooth in my tarnings asif on a swivel, 
‘When the tone ecclesiastic wo'n't do, try the eévid. 


Tn short (not to bore yon, ev'n jure divino) 

‘We've the same eanse in common, John—all but 
the rhino ; 

And that vulgar surplus, whate'er it may be, 

As you're not us'd to cash, John, you'd best leave 
to me. 

And so, without form—as the postman wo'n't 


tarry — 
I'm, dear Jack of Taam, 
Yours, 
Exeren Haney, 


SONG OF OLD PUCK. 


© And those things do best please me, 
Tmt 7 
‘Puce Junior, Midaammer Nights Dream, 


Wao wants old Puck? for here arm I, 
‘A mongrel imp, ‘twixt earth and sky, 
Ready alike to crawl or fly 5 

Now in the mod, now in the air 

And, so "tis for mischief, reckless where. 


As to my knowledge, there’s no end to’, 
For where I haven't it, I pretend to't; 
‘And, ‘stead of taking a learn’ degree 
At some dull university, 

Puck found it handier to commence 
‘With a certain share of impudence, 
‘Which passes one off as learn'd and clever, 
Beyond all other degrees whatever ; 
‘And enables a man af lively sconce 

‘To be Master of all the Arts at once. 
‘No matter what the science may be— 


Whatever it be, I mke my lack, 
Tis all the same to ancient Puck ; 


‘But [should have Meum, 

And sing Te Deum. 
> For his keeping the title he may quote clase autho 
rity, as Horace expressly says,  Poterie werrare Tuam.” — 
De Art. Port. ¥-308,— Chroascle, 
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As the’ impostor was still young enough to repent, 
‘And, besides, hnd some claims to a grandee con- 


nexion, 

‘Their Worships—considerate for once —only sent 

‘The young Thimblerig off to the Fouse of Cor- 
rection. 


REFLECTIONS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLE OF 
‘THE CHURCH, IN THE LAST NUMMER OP TIE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Tm quite of your mind;—though these Pats ery 
aloud 


‘That they've got “too much Church,” ’tis all 
nonsense and stuff; 
For Church is like Love, of which Figaro vow'd 
‘That even foo much of it’s not quite enough. ' 


“Ay, dose them with parsons, “twill cure all their 
ills 


= 
Copy Morison’s mode when from pill-box un- 
daunted he 
‘Pours through the patient his black-coated pills, 
‘Nor cares what their quality, so there's bat 
quantity. 
verily think, ‘twould be worth England's while 
‘To consider, for Paddy's own benefit, whether 
"Toul not be as well to give up the green isle 
To the care, wear and tear of the Church alto 
gether. 


‘The Trish are well us'd to treatment so pleasant; 
"Phe harlot Church gave them to Heary Planta- 


genet? 
‘And now, if King William would make them a 


present 
To "other ehnste lady —ye Saints, just ima- 
gine it! 
Sees, Lord-Lieutenants, Commanders-in- 
chief, 
‘Might then all be cull'd from the’ episcopal 
, 
colonels in black would afford some relief 
“From the hae that reminds one of the’ old scarlet 
wench's, 


4 Bn fut d'amour, trop mime u'ort pas aster. — Barbier de 





‘Think how fierce at a charge (being practis'd 
therein) 


‘through 
‘To the end of the chapter (or chapters) would 
dash on! 


For, in one point alone do the amply fed race 


And they'll ride, if not palfd ap in time—you 
know where, 


But, bless you, in Ireland, that matters not much, 
‘Where affairs have for eenturies gone the same 


way; 

And a good staunch Conservative’s system is such 

‘That he'd back even Beelzcbub’s long-founded 
sway. 


Tam therefore, dear Quarterly, quite of your 
mind ; — 
Church, Church, in all shapes, into Erin let's 


pours 
And the more she rejecteth our meil’cine so kind, 
‘The more let's repeat it—‘Black dose, ns 
before.” 
‘Let Coercion, that pence-maker, go hand in hand 
With demure-cy'd Conversion, fit sister and bro- 
ther 
And, covering with prisons and churches the land, 
‘All that wo'n't go to one, we'll put into the other, 


For the sole, leading maxim of us who're inelin’d 
‘To rule over Ireland, not well, but religiously, 
Isto treat her like ladies, who've just been con 

fin", 
(Or who ought to be s0) and to church ber pro= 
digiously. 


NEW GRAND EXHIBITION OF MODELS 
or THe 
TWO HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Cesc, ep Sa, pede, ete $e Tn 
‘An exact and nat'ral representation 


® Grant of Ireland to Henry I by Pope Adrian. 
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© Company hope yet to witness the hour, 
by strongly applying the mare-motive! 


2 written, launch’d, read, and—forgot, in 
three days! 


tion to all this stupendous celerity, 

—to the no sunall relief of posterity — 
Pat sight the whole debit of fame, 

‘ables faturity ev'n with a name 

fect that wo'n't as much tickle Tom Tege 


as us, 
‘will rob him of his second-priced Pegasus); 
+ Company —still more to show how im- 


meonse 
power oler the mind of pounds, shillings, 
and pence; 

‘at not even Phoebus himself, in our day, 
get up a lay withont first an ondlay — 
‘add, as our literature soon may compare, 
(ick make and vent, with our Birmingham 


ware, 

doesn't at all matter in either of these lines, 
tam is the article, so it but shines, — 

4p authors ready, all perch’d, pen in hand, 
te off, in any given style, at command. 
fer what bard, be he living or dead,® 
‘rork from his pen, and 'tis done soon as said: 
sing, on the’ establishment, six WalterScotts, 
pital Wordsworth, and Southeys in lots; — 
‘choice Mrs. Nortons, all singing like syrens, 
most of oar pallid young clerks are Lord 





all), 
‘5 and ***s (for whom no call at all), 


4, whosoe’er the last “ Lion” may be, 
8 Bottom who'll copy his roar3 to aT, 
> well, that not one of the buyers who've 


got "om 
U which is lion, and which only Bottom, 


‘The company, since they set up in this line, 
hov'd their concern, and are now at the sign 
“Muse's Velocipede, Fleet Street, where all 
fish well to the scheme are invited to call, 


‘Ie oney makes the mare to go" 
bare lodgings apart, for our posthumous people, 
‘to ind that, Ilo with the lve ones, they herp Tl. 





(ie 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LATE DINNER 
TO DAN. 


Fao tongue to tongue the rumour flew ; 
All ask’d, aghast, “Is't true? ist true?” 

‘But none knew whether ‘twas fact or fable : 
‘And still the unholy rumour ran, 
From Tory woman to Tory man, 

‘Though none to come at the truth was able— 
ll, 1o, at Tast, the fact eame out, 
‘The horrible fact, beyond all doubt, 

‘That Dan had din’d at the Viceroy's table; 
Had flesh’d his Popish knife and fork 
In the heart of the’ Establish’ mutton and pork ! 


‘Who can forget the deep sensation 
‘That news produe'd in this orthodox nation? 
‘Deans, reetors, curates, all agreed, 
If Dan was allow'd at the Castle to feed, 
“Twas clearly all up with the Protestant ereed 
‘There had'at, indeed, such an apparition 

Been heard of, in Dublin, since that day 
‘When, during the first grand exhibition 

Of Don Giovanni, that naughty play, 
‘There append, as if rais'd by neoromancers, 
‘An extra devil among the dancers! 
Yes—ev'ry one saw, with fearful thrill, 
‘That a devil too much had join'd the quadrille;+ 
‘And sulphur was smeit, and the lamps let fall 
‘A grim, green light o'er the ghastly ball, 
‘And the poor sham devils didn’t like i€ at all; 
For,they knew from whence the’ intruder hud come, 
‘Though he left, hat night, his tail at home. 


‘This fhct, we see, is a parallel ease 
‘To the dinner that, some weeks since, took place, 
‘With the difference slight of fiend and mao, 
It shows what a nest of Popish sinners 
‘That city must be, where the devil and Dan 
‘May thas drop in, at quadrilles and dinners 1 


But, mark the end of these foul proceedings, 

‘These demon hops and Popish feedings. 

‘Some comfort ‘twill be—to those, at least, 
‘Who'se studied this awful dinner question — 

belching edepecnticres 
‘Was seia'd with a dreadful i 

Tha cavoys werewtoh, patshats tH is 

To come and absolve the suffering sinner, 

For eating so much at a heretic dinner; 


ss Bien Soke et A tee oe 
nightingale.” 
“Taya the ee age 
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"Seip hada eh apes 


aul weap emia es 
To make roe for right reverend crocodiles’ 


Sree sek ab ee Pie ip te wach oak ol 
in thine, 


But one needn't fly off, in this erudite mood ; 
And 'tis clear, without going to regions so sunny, 

‘That priests love to do the least possible good, 
For the largest movt possible quantum of money, 


Of him,” saith the text, “unto whous much is 
given, 
“Of him much, in turn, will be also requir’d :"— 
By me,” quoth the sleek and obese man of 
heaven — 
Give as much as you will—more will still be 
desir'd.” 


‘More money! more churches !—oh Nimrod, hadst 
‘thon 


"Stead of Tower-extension, some shorter way 


gone— 
‘Hadst thou known by what methods we mount to 
heaven 


now, 
And tried Chueh-extension, the feat had been 
done! 


‘MUSINGS, 





Thus, while your blastrers of the Tory school 
Find Ireland’s sanest sons 50 hard to rale, 

One meck-ey'd matron, in Whig doctrines nurst, 
Is all that’s ask’d to carb the maddest, worst ! 


Show me the man that dares, with blushless brow, 
Prate about Erin’s rage and riot now ;— 
Now, when her temperance forms her sole excess; 
‘When long-lov'd whiskey, fading from her sight, 
“ Small by degrees, and beantifully less,” 
‘Will soon, like other spirits, vanish quite; 
‘When of red coats the number's grown so small, 
"That soon, to cheer the warlike parson’s eyes, 
‘No glimpse of scarlet will be seen at all, 
Save that which she of Babylon supplies ;— 
Or, at the most, a eorporal's guard will be, 
Of Ireland's red defence the sole remains ; 
While of ite gaols bright woman keeps the key, 
And captive Paddies languish in her chains! 


Long may such lot be Erin’s, long be mine ! 

Oh yes—if ev'n this world, though bright it shine, 
In Wisilom's eyes a prison-house must be, 

At least let woman's hand our fetters twine, 
‘And blithe I'l sing, more joyous than if free, 
‘The Nethereoats, the Nethercoats for me! 


INTENDED TRIBUTE 
ro nine 


AUTHOR OF AN ARTICLE IN THE LAST NUMMER 
OF THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


errno, 
“ROMANISM IN IRELAND.» 


Ir glads us much to be able to say, 
‘That a mecting is fix'd, for some early day, 

Of all such dowagers—he or she— 

(No matter the sex, so they dowagers be,) 
Whose opinions, concerning Chureh and State, 
From nbout the time of the Curfew date— 
‘Stanneh sticklers still for days hy-gone, 

‘And admiring them for their rust alone— 

‘To whom if we would a leader give, 

‘Worthy their tastes conservative, 

‘We need bat some musmmy-statesman raise, 
‘Who was pickled and potted in Ptolemy's days 5 
For that's the man, if waked from his shelf, 

To conserve and swaddle this world, like himself, 


Such, we're happy to state, are the old /e-dames 
‘Who've met in committee, and given their names 
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| 
Their works, a light through ages to go, 
‘Themselves, eaten up by Type and Co." 


While thas I moralis’d, on they went, 
Finding the fare most excellent ; 

And all so kindly, brother to brother, 
Helping the tidbits to each other 5 

© A slice of Southey let me send you” — 
“This cut of Campbell I recommend you" — 
“And here, my friends, is a treat indeed, 
“The immortal Wordsworth frieassee'd!" 


‘Thus having, the cormorants, fed some time, 





“Cold prose on the sideboard, for such as pre- 
ferr'd it” — 
‘They rested awhile, to reeruit their foree, 


A-wholedishful of Toms—Moore, Dibdin, Bayly,— 
Bolted by ‘Type and Co. so gaily! 


‘Nor wos this the worst — I shudder to think 
‘Whata scene was disclos'd when they came to drink. 
‘The warriors of Odin, as every one knows, 
‘Used to drink out of skulls of slanghter'd foes: 
And Type’s old port, to my horror I found, 
‘Was in skulls of bards sent merrily round. 

And still as each well-fill'd cranium came, 

A health was pledg’d to its owner's name j 
While Type said slily, ‘midst geueral laughter, 
© We eat them up first, then drink to them after.” 


‘wices still sound, like deathless chimes, 








Iuronraxr event for the rich and religious! 
Great Meeting of Silversmiths held in Queen 


‘Square; — 
Church Extension, their object, — the’ excitement 
prodigious ;— 
Demetrius, hend mau of the craft takes the chair? 


‘Third edition, 

‘The Chairman still up, when our dev'l came away ; 
Sati ee eee 
(aay, 

‘That the Phree-beaded Dian* would Kindy, this 
‘Take the Silversmiths’ Company under her care. 


‘Being ask’d by some low, unestablish’d divines, 
“When your churches are up, where are flocks 
to be got?” 
He manfully answer'd, “Let ua build the shrines? 
“And we care not if flocks are found for them 
or not.” 


He then sdded—to show that the Silversmiths’ 
Gaild 


‘Were above all confin’d and intolerant views — 

“Only pay through the nose to the altars we build, 

“You may pray throogh the nose to what altars 
‘you choose.” 


‘This tolerance, rare from a shrine-dealer’s lip, 
(Though a tolerance mix'd with due taste for 





the till) — 

‘So much charm'd all the holders of scriptural serip, 

‘That their shoats of “Hear!” Hear !" are re- 
echoing still, 


Fourth edition. 
Great stir in the Shrine Market! altars to Phatbus 


Are going dog-cheap—may be had for a rebas. 
Old Dian’s, as usual, ontsell all the rest — 
‘But Venus's also are much in request. 


4 Toi Viegas ora Dane. 
‘The “shrines” are supposed to have been smallehurches, 
cys elleon clog tthe grok eapheg —° miei 


‘qulbas state reponebaatar.” — Eeasst, 
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thou'st languish'd since Sheridan died, 
still keops theo alive in our shrines, 


1 thrice honowr'd the tall where he sits, 
is every bonour he deigneth to climb at! 
a hierarchy form'd all of wits, 
It Sydney would England proclaim as its 
poate ? 


yy he flourish, frank, merry, and brave— 
to hear, and a Paschal to read ;! 
aughs, all is safe, bat, when Sydney 
4 grave, 

think the Chureh is in danger indeed, 


it much glads us to find he's proparing 
‘other tishopsto “seek the right way ;”* 
shortly to treat the whole bench to an 


ashe gave to CharlesJamest’other day. 


arts, though gravity’s good for the soul, 
ney have wefor thesidethat there’s fanon, 
br with Sydney south-west take a “stroll,” 
ach it north-east with his Lordship of 
pogn, 





ITS ON PATRONS, PUFFS, AND 
OTHER MATTERS. 


(6 EPISTLE FROM 7. ™. TO & 2. 


thow, my friend! a man of rhymes, 
etter still, a man of guiness, 

‘of “ patrons,” in theso times, 
‘authors thrive, like spinning jennies, 
‘kwright’s twist and Balwer's page 
tay Iaugh at patronage! 


‘those times are pass'd away, 

4, doom'd in upper floors to star it, 

‘d inserib’d to lords his lay, — 
Lord 





some lordly skipper’s steerage ; 
deh’d triumphant in the Row, 
Peenanet ne, 

both Star Chamber and the peerage. 


indeed ! when scarce a sail 
¢d from England by the gale, 


rast sae Rrerncnet may be sald be of tho 





Of all such lands as they shall see, 
Or not see, as the ease may be:— 

It being enjoin’d on all who go 

To study first Miss Mr*#4##e9, 
‘And learn from her the method trae, 
‘To do one's books—aud readers, t00, 





And, lest mankind at all should swerve, 
‘Teaches them also * What to Observe.” 


No, no, my friend —it ean't be blink'd— 
‘The Patron is a race extinet ; 

‘As dead as any Megatherion 

‘That ever Buckland built a theory on, 
Instead of bartering, in this oge, 

Our praise for pence and patronage, 

‘We authors, now, more prosperous elves, 
Have learn’d to patronise ourselves ; 
‘And since all-potent Puffing’s made 
‘The life of song, the soul of trade, 
‘More frugal of our praises grown, 

‘We puff no merits but our own. 


Unlike those feeble gales of praise 

Which erities blew in former days, 

Our modern puffs are of a kind 

That truly, really raise the winds 

And since they've fairly set in blowing, 

‘We find them the best trade-winds going. 

"Stead of frequenting paths so slippy 

‘As her old haunts near Aganippe, 

‘The Mase, now, taking to the till, 

‘Has open'd shop on Ludgate Will 

(Far handier than the Hill of Pindus, 

Ai sok oe acta tk ase Sees 
there without cessation 

dares Sranghit (et ah) of iapzalon, 

Touches the notes for each new theme, 

‘While still fresh “ change comes o'er her dream." 


‘What Steam is on the deep—and more— 
Is the vast power of Puff on shore ; 
‘Which jumps to glory's future tenses 


Before the world has read one line of us, 


In old times, when the God of Song. 
Drove his own two-borse team along, 


tive tr rer Lordship’ pent bah eppoensny dae mds 
‘of going R. and NK. yon had turned. about,” fc. 
teen storey Sus Las Late? tie Dhep of Eamaoe 
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Again thou'lt see, when forth hath gone 
‘The War-Church-ery, “ On, Stanley, on!” 
How Caravais and Shanavests, 

Shall swarm from out their mountain nests, 
‘With all their merry brothers, 
‘To whom the Church (step-dame to others) 
Hath been the best of nursing mothers. 
Again o'er Erin’s rich domain 

Shall Rockites and right reverends reign ; 
‘And both, exempt from vulgar toil, 
Between them share that titheful soil ; 
Puzzling ambition which to climb at, 

"The post of Captain, or of Primate. 


‘And so, long life to Church and Co.— 
Hurrah for mischief!—here we go. 


EPISTLE FROM CAPTAIN ROCK TO 
LORD L—NDH—T. 


Dean L—ndh—t,—you'll pardon my making thus 
free, 


Butformisall fudge twixt such “comrogues"aswe, 

Who, whate'er the smooth views we, in public, 
may drive at, 

Have toth the same praiseworthy object, in pri- 
vate— 

Namely, never to let the old regions of ri 

‘Where Rock hath long reign’d, have one instant 





of quiet, 
‘But keep Ireland still in that liquid we've taught 
her 


‘To love more than meat, drink, or clothing —hot 
water, 


All the difference betwixt you and me, as I take it, 

Is simply, that you make the law and Z break it 

Anil never, of big-wigs and small, were there two 

Piay'd so well into each other's hands as we do j 

Tosomach, that the laws you and yours manufao- 
ture, 

Seem all made express for the Rock-boys to frac~ 


ture. 

‘Not Birmingham's self—to her shame be it spo- 
kn — 

‘Ber made things more neatly contriv'd to be 
broken ; 

















And hence, I confess, in this island religious, 
‘The breakage of laws —and of heads is prodigious, 
And long may it thrive, my Ex-Bigwig, soy L— 
‘Though, of late, much J fear'd all our fun was 
gone bys 





—4 
As, except when come tithe-hunting parson show'd 
sport, 


Some rector—a cool hand at pistols and port, 
‘Who keeps dry” his powder, but never himself— 
One who, leaving his Bible to rust on the shelf, 
Sends his pious texts home, in the shape of ball- 
cartridges, 
Shooting his “ dearly beloved," like partridges 
Except when some hero of this sort tarn’a out, 
Or, the’ Exchequer sent, flaming, its tithe-writs! 
about — 


A contrivance more neat, I may say, without flat- 


tery, 
‘Than e'er yet was thought of for bloodshed and 
battery : 
So neat, that even might be proud, E aliow, 
‘To have hit off so rich a receipt for a row ;— 
Except for sach rigs turning up, now and then, 
T was actually growing the dullest of nen ; 
‘And, had this blank fit been allow'd to increase, 
Might have snor'd myself down to a Justice of 
Peace. 
Like you, Reformation in Church and in State 
Is the thing of all things I most cordially hate ; 
If once these curst Ministers do as they like, 
All's o'er, my good Lord, with your wig and my 
pike, 


And one may be hung up on tother, henceforth, 
Just to show what such Captains and Chancellors 
‘were worth. 


But we must not despair—even already Hope sees 
You're about, my bold Baron, to kick up a breeze 
Of the true baffling sort, such as suits me and you, 
‘Who have box’ the whole compass of party right 


through, 
And care not one farthing,as all the world knows, 
So we but raise the wind, from what quarter it 
blows, 
Forgive me, dear Lord, that thos mdely T dare 
My own small resources with thine to compare : 
Not oven Jerry Dialer, in “raising the wind,” durst 
Compete, for one instant, with thee, my dear 
L—ndh—t. 


But, hark, there's a shot !—some parsonic practi- 
tioner ? 

‘No—merely a bran-new Rebellion Commissiover ; 

‘The Courts having now, with true law erudition, 

Put even Rebellion itself “in commission.” 

As seldom, in thie way, U'm any man's debtor, 

TIL just pay my shot, awd then fold up this letter. 


» Exchequer tithe processes, served ander a commision of 
rebellion.— Chronicle, 




















PREFACE, 





‘Tax name of the country town, in England — 
a wellknown fashionable watering-place — 
whiclt the events that gave rise to the following 
occurred, is, for obvious reasons, 
‘The interest attached, however, to 
‘the facts and personages of the story, render it 
Sndependent of all time and place; and when it is 
recollected that the whole train of romantic ir 
cumstances so fully unfolded in these Letters has 
passed during the short period which has now 
‘elapsed since the great Meetings in Exeter Hall, 
‘due credit will, itis hoped, be allowed to the Editor 
for the rapidity with which he has brought the 
details before the Public; while, at the same time, 
‘any errors that may have been the result of such 
ste will, he trasts, with equal consideration, be 
pardoned. 























THE FUDGES IN ENGLAND. 

















LETTER L 


FROM PATRICK MAGAX, RSq., TO THE REV. RICHARD 
—— cunare or ——, ™ mELAnv. 


Wao d'ye think we've got here? —quite reform’d 
‘from 


noise — 
“Why, the famous Miss Fudge—that delectable 


‘Whom you and I saw ouce at Paris, when boys, 
the fall blaze of bonnets, and ribands, and airs— 
Sach a thing ss no rainbow hath colours to 


5 
time had reduced her to wrinkles and prayers, 
‘And the Flirt found a decent retreat in the Saint, 


THE FUDGES IN ENGLAND. 


THE FUDGES IN ENGLAND; 


BEING A SEQUEL TO 
“THE FUDGE FAMILY IN PARIS.” 





Poor “Pa” hath popp'doff—gone,as charity jodges, 
To some choice Elysium reserv'd for the Fudges 
And Miss, with a fortune, besides expectations 
From some much rever’d and much-palsied rela- 
tions, 
‘Now wants but a husband, with requisites meat, — 
‘Age thirty, or thereabouts —stature six feet, 
And warranted godly—to make all complete. 
Nota Bene—a Churchman would suit, if he’s high, 
But Socinians or Catholies need not apply, 


What say you, Dick? doesn't this tempt your 
ambition ? 


‘The whole wealth of Fudge, that renown'd saan 
of pith, 

All brought to the hammer, for Charch competi- 

with. 

Sas canaries iat ruagesa aca 

‘Think, my boy, for a Curate how glorious a catch! 

‘While, instead of the thousands of souls you wow 


wateh, 
‘To save Biddy Fudge's is all you need do; 
‘And her purse will, meanwhile, be the saving of you. 


You may ask, Dick, how comes it that I, poor elf, 
Wanting sabstance even more than your spiritual 


self, (shelf, 
Should thas Jay my own claims on the 
‘When, God knows! there ne'er was young gen- 
tleman yet 





So much Inckd an old spinster to rid him from 
debt, 


Or had cogenter reasons than mine to assail her 
With tender love-suit—at the suit of his tailor. 


But thereby there hangs a soft secret, my friend, 
Which thas to your reverend breast { commend: 
‘Miss Pudge hath a niece—such a erenture!—with 


eyes 

‘Like those sparklers that peep out from summer- 
night nkies 

At astronomers-royal, and langh with delight 

To see elderly gentlemen spying oll night. 
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First, I've been to see all the gay fashions from 


‘Which our favourite Miss Gimp for the spring 
hhas had down. 

Sleeves still worn (which Ithink is wise), @ la_folle, 

Charming hats, pou de soie—though the shape 
rather droll, 

Bat you can't think how nicely the eapsof tulle neo, 

‘With thementonniéres,look on this poor sinful face 5 

And I mean, ifthe Lord in his mercy thinks right, 

‘To wear one at Mrs. Fitz-wigram’s to-night. 

‘The silks are quite heavenly :—I'm glad, too, to 
sy, 

Gimp herself growsmore godly and good every day ; 

Hath had sweet experience —yea, even doth begin 

‘To turn from the Gentiles, and put away sin— 

‘And all singe her last stock of goods was laid in, 

What a blessing one’s milliner, carcless of pelf, 

‘Shoold thus" walk innewness” as well as one’s self! 


‘So much for the blessings, the comforts of Spirit 

T’ve had since we met, and they're more than I 
merit! — 

Poor, sinful, weak creature in every respect ; 

‘Though ordain’d (God knows why) to be one of 
the’ Elect. 

Bat now for the picture's reverse. — You remember 

‘Thatfootman and cook-maid I hir’d last December 5 

He, » Boptist Particular—ske, of some sect 

‘Not particular, 1 fancy, in any respect; 

Bat desirous, poor thing, to be fed with the Word, 

And “to wait,” as she ssid, “on Miss Fudge and 
the Lord.” 


Well, my dear, of all men, that Particular Baptist 

At preaching a sermon, off hand, was the aptest ; 

Ana, long as he staid, do him justice, more rich in 

‘Sweetsavoursof doctrine, there never was kitchen. 

‘He preach’d in the parlour, he preach'd in the hall, 

‘He preaeh’d to the chambermaids, scallions, and 
all 


All heard with delight his reprovings of sin, 
‘Bat above all, the cook-maid ;—oh, ne'er would 
she tire — 
‘Though, in learning tosave sinful souls from the fire, 
‘She would oft let the soles she was frying fall in, 


' 1% Morsiog Manns or British Verse-book, neatly done up 


of this highly esteemed periodteal 
the character which Miss Fudge has here 





pamper seasat ital prac 


ae 
A sad trick I've learn’d in Bob’s heathen society.) 
But abt there remains still the worst of my tale; 
Come, Asterisks, and help methe sad truth to veil— 
Conscious stars, that at even your own secret turn 

pale! 

2 ee . 

Pee ene 
Inshort,dear,thispreaching and psalm-singing pair, 
Chosen vesselsof mercy," us J thought they were, 
‘Have together this last week clop'd; making, bold. 
‘To whip off as much goods as both vessels could 

hold— 

Not forgetting some scores of sweet tracts from my 
shelves, 


Two Family Bibles as large as themselves, 
‘And besides, from the drawer—I neglecting to 


Was there c'er known a case so distressing, dear 
Lia? 


‘thas made me quite ill:—and the worst of is, 
‘When rogues are ail pious, ‘tis hard 10 detect, 
‘Which rogues are the reprobate, which the elect. 
‘This man had a call,” he ésid—impudent mockery! 
‘What call had he to my linen and crockery? 


I'm now, and have been for this week past, in chase 
Of some godly young couple this pair to replace. 
‘The inclos'd two announcements have just met my 


eyes, 
In that venerable Monthly where Saints advertise 
For such temporal comfortsas this world supplies; * 
And the fruits of the Spirit are properly made 
‘An essential in every craft, calling, and trade. 
‘Where the* attorney requires for his "prentice some 
[oruh :” 
‘Who has “learn’a to fear God, and to walk in the 
‘Where the sempstress, in search of employment, 


declares, 
‘That pay is no object, s0 she ean have prayers ; 
And the’ Establish'd Wine Company proudly gives 


out, 
‘That the whole of the firm, Co, and all, are devout. 


Young lena who hus ben owe on aningbnowlege 
‘the truth.” eid Seeley, 4 mse 8 See 
geotieman who 
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snting in this way —let me see— 
‘bat five years old shall be, 

Magan, when the’ event takes place, 
A new-born child of grace— 

Teaven in mercy so dispose. 
ot baby, in swaddling clothes, 


Wednesday, 


myself, by some good fate, 

1. Magan left cte-d=téte, 
‘vegun—having stirr'd the fire, 

wn my chair near his—to inquire 
‘notions were of Original Sin, 

(at naughty Fanny again boune’d in ; 
the sweet things I had got to say 

\lesh and the Devil were whisk’d away! 





‘iev'd to observe that Mr. Magan 
ly pleas’d and amns'd with Fan! 

‘arms any sensible man ean see 

20 foolishly young as she— 

eighteen, come next May-day, 

8 like herself, full of nought but play— 
|, an exceeding puzle to me, 


LETTER IL 


ISS FANNY FUDGE, To IIEN COUSIN, IIS8 
xarrr 





STANZAS (INCLOSED) 


MADOW; on, wiry ?—waar P—mow ? 


imrade of my path! while earth and sky 
wed their charms, in bridal light array’d, 
this bright hour, walk’st thou ever nigh, 
. footsteps with thy length of 
Dark comrade, Warr ? 


‘mic Shape that,'mid these flowery scenes, 
t beside me o'er each sunny spot, 
them as thon goest—say, what means 
ke an adjunct to so bright a lot— 

Grim goblin, Waar? 


Pipiisboewest Serers Itesd any teow, 
bendest, too—then risest when I rise ;— 


Mee 





=] 


(ApprmioNAL staNza, BY ANOTHER mAwD,) 


‘Thus said I to that Shape, far less in grudge 
‘Than gloom of soul; while, as I eager cried, 
Oh, Why? What? How?—a Voice, that one 


might judge 
‘To be some Irish echo's fhint replied, 
Oh fudge, fudge, fudge! 


‘You have here, desrest Coz, my last lyric effusion 
And, with it, that odious “ additional stanza,’ 

Which Aunt will insist I must keep, as conclusion, 
And which, you'll at once sec, is Mr, Ma- 

gan's;—a 

‘Most crue! and dark-design’d 

And part of that plot in which he and mny Aunt are 

‘To stifle the flights of ay genius by banter, 


Just 50 ‘twas with Byron’s young eagle-eyed strain, 

ust so did they taunt him ;—bat vain, erities, vain, 

All your efforts to saddle Wits fire with a chain! 

‘To blot out the splendour of Fancy’s young stream, 

Or crop, in its cradle, her newly-Aledg’d bearn 1! 

‘Thou perceiy'st, dear, that, even while these lines 
Seo 


indite, 
‘Thoughts burn, brilliant fancies break out, wrong 
or right, 
And I'm all over poet, in Criticism’s spite! 
‘That my Aunt, who deals only in Psalms, and 


regards 

‘Messrs. Sternhold and Co. as the first ofall bards— 

‘That she should make light of my works T ean't 
‘blame ; 

But that nice, handsome, odious Magan—what a 
shame ! 


Do you know, dear, that, high as on most points T 
rate him, 


Tm really afraid—after all, I—must hate him, 
He is.s0 provoking —nought's safe from histongue; 


Once shoue as contributor, Lord how he'd quis you! 
He laughs ut all Monthlies—T've actually seen 
‘A sneer on his brow at the Court Magazine !— 
While of Weeklies, poor things, there’s but one he 


perases, 
And bays every book which that Weekly abuses. 
But I care not how others such sarcasm may fear, 
One spirit, at least, will not bend to his sneer; 
And though tried by the fire, my young genius 
‘shall born as 
‘Uninjur'd as crucified gold in the furnace! 
(L euspeet the word “crucified” must be made 
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in the fusbion's but newly invented s 
sick as the change of all things and all 
‘nes is, 

‘es bot,as authors, like gitls, are presented, 
‘ls, may be edited soon at St, James's ? 


w close my letter—there’s Aunt, in full 
veech, 
take me to hear some great Irvingite 


rach. 
ve me, I'm not much inclin'd, Lmustsay, 





Y poor Aunt abbors, with such hatred 
vout, 
‘ar from presenting young nymphs with 
ead, 


skill in the dance, as of Herod is said, 
4 thelr own heads in the platter, instead. 
sin —coming, Ma'am !—T'll write more, 
Coan, 
> post goes, 

‘Your affectionate Fan, 


Pour o'clock. 
tmon!—though not about dancing, my 


ry 
¥ 01 the’ end of the world being near. 
Haadred and Forty’s the year that some 
te 


(e for that neeident—some Forty-Fight:! 
1, of the two, I'd prefer much the latter, 
shall be an old maid, and "two'n't matter. 
love, good-bye—Tve tomakeanew cap; 
aw so dead tir'd with this horrid mishap 
Lof the world, that I must take a nap, 


LETTER Iv. 


PATRICK MAGAN, 1sQ. TO THE REV. 
‘RICHARD ——. 


{from Erin’s speechfel shore 

i Kettle, bubbling o'er 

ot effusions—hot and weak ; 
umbug, all your hollowest drums, 


gard Yo the exnet time of this event, there appears 
ence only of about two oF tree years among the 
‘alealators. M. Alphonse Nicole, Doetour en 

‘oeat, merely doabte whether it t+ co be in 1846 








Puff him, ye Journals of the Lord,® 
‘Twin prosers, Watchman and Record ! 
Journals reserv'd for realms of bliss, 
Being much too good to sell in this. 


He comes, the reverend man, to tell 
‘To all who still the Church's part take, 
Tales of parsonic woe, that well 
‘Might make ev'n grim Dissenter’s heart ache ;— 


doubt, | Of ten whole Bishops snateh'd away 


For ever from the light of day ; 
(With God knows, too, how many more, 
For whom that doom is yet in store) — 


Because the tithes, by Pat withheld, 
Will not to Bath or Cheltenham come ; 
Nor will the flocks consent to pay 
‘Their parsons thus to etay away ;— 
‘Though, with such parsons, one may doabt 
If tisn't money well laid out ;— 
Of ull, in short, und each degree 
Of that once happy Hierarchy, 

‘Which us’d to roll in wealth so pleasantly ; 
But now, alas, is doom'd to see 

ts surplus brought to nonplus presently 


‘Such are the themes this man of pathos, 
Priest of prose and Lord of bathos, 
‘Will preach and preach t'ye, till you're dull 
again 5 
‘Then, hail him, Saints, with joint acclaim, 
Shout to the stars his tuneful name, 
Which Murtagh was, ere known to fame, 
But now is Mortimer O' Mulligan ! 


All true, Dick, true as you're alive— 
T've seen him, some hours since, arrive. 
‘Murtagh is come, the great Itinerant— 
And Tuesday, in the market-plnce, 
Intends, to every saint and sinner in't, 
‘To state what he calls Ireland's Case ; 





‘Tho’ erratic souls go, so they pay. — 


oc tr A rn Ge besa Bn 
rer de voir w etfectuer la 
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“aeehsarieepon teeth iapeay 
And poor I wid myself, left condolin’ alone, 


How T came to this England, o'er say and o'er 
lands, 


‘And what eroel hard walkin’ I've bad on my hands, 
Is, at this presont 00 tadious to speak, 
So Til mintion it all in a postscript, next week: — 
‘Only starv'd Twas, surely, as thin us a lath, 
‘Till Teame toan up-and-down place they call Bath, 
eserese eckoresitomasy make © meal’s 


By dg yg re — 
‘Which their doothors (who pocket, like fun, the 
pound etarlins,) 

‘Have Drought into fashion to plase the owld darlins. 

Div'ia boy in all Bath, though 7 say it, eould carry 

‘The grannies up hill half so handy as Larry ; 

And the higher they liv'd, like owld crows, in theair, 

‘The more Z was wanted to lug them up there. 





| | But lack bas two handles, dear Judy, they say, 


“And mine has Zovh handles pat on the wrong way. 
For, pondherin’, one morn, on adrame I'd just had 
‘Of yourself and the babbies, at Mullinafad, 


|} Ocis, there came o'er my sinses so plasin’ a atther, 


‘Phat I spilt an owld Countess right clane in the 
gutther, 
‘Muff, feathers and wll!—the descint was most 


awful, 
“And — what was still worse, faith — I knew ‘twas 
cunlayeful : 
‘though, with mere women, no very great evil, 
‘upset an owld Countess in Bath is the divil! 
liftin’ the chair, with herself safe upon it, 
‘nothin’ about her was Aili, but her bonnet,) 
thout even mentionin’ “ By your lave, ma'am,” 
to my heels and —here, Judy, Lam! 


‘the name of this tawn Tcan'tsay very well, 
‘heart sure will jump whea you hear what 


befell 
-own beautiful Larry, the very first day, 
‘a Sunday it was, shinin’ out mighty gay.) 
found their 


Tied why i it 0 tit” 





Bat it was, after all —for, by spellin’ quite slow, 

First I made out “ Rev, Mortimer" —thena great 
"Os" 

And, at last, by hard readin’ snd rackin’ my skull 


again, 
Out it came, nate as imported, “ O'Mulligan !" 
Up I jump'd, like a sky-lark, my jewel, at that 
‘name, 


Div’! a doubt on my mind, but it must be the same. 

“Masther Murthagh, himself,” says I, "nll the 
‘world over! 

‘My own fosther-brother—by jinks, I'm in clover. 

‘Though there, in the play-bill, he figures so grand, 

One wet-nurse it was bronght us bod up by hand, 

And he'll not let me shtarve in the inemy's land!” 


Wall, to make a long hishtory short, niver doubt 
But F manog’d, in no time, to find the lad out ; 

‘And the joy of the meetin® bethuxt him and me, 
Such a pair of owld cumrogues— was charmin’ to 


see. 

Nor is Murthagh Jess plasd with the’ evint than 
Tam, 

As he just then was wanting a Valley-de-sham ; 

And, for dressin’ a gintleman, one way or other, 

Your nate Irish lad is beyant every other, 


But now, Judy, comes the quare part of the ense ; 
And, in throth, it's the only drawback on my place, 
"Twas Morthagh’s ill luck to be cross'd, a8 you 
‘know, 
With an awkward mishfortunesome shorttimeagos 
‘That's to say, he turn'd Protestant—why, T can't 
Jara; 
Bat, of corse, he knew best, an’ it's not my consarn, 
AILL know is, we both were ood Cath’ies, at nurse, 
And myself am so still—nay' bepheprcrs 
‘Well, our bargain wasall right und tight in 
‘And lads more contint never yet left the Liffey, 
‘When Murthagh—or Morthimer, as he's now 
chrishen'd _ 
‘iis name being convarted, nt lnist, if he isn't— 
‘Lookin’ sly at me (faith, "twas divartin’ to see) 
* Of coorse, you're w Protestant, Larry,” says he. 
‘Upon which says myself, wid a wink just as ghly, 
“ Is't a Protestant?—oh yes, Zam, sit," says 1j— 
And there the chat ended, and div’! a more word 
‘Controvarsial between us has since then occurr'd. 


‘What Murthagh could mane, and, in troth, Judy: 
dear, 

‘What J myself meant, doesn't seem mighty clears 

But the thruth is, though sill forthe Owld Light » 


stickler, 
Twas just then tooshtary'd to be over partic'lar;— 
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how strange its original birth— 

ch a thing having never before been on earth— 

‘ow oppos'd to the instinct, the law, and the 
force 


‘nature and reason has been its whole course ; 

rough centuries encount'ring repagnance, re- 
sistance, 

bmn, hate, exeeration—yet still in existence! 

sidering all this, the conclusion he draws 

that Nature exempts this one Chureh. from her 
luws— 


flees. fanbfoonde?d, gives up the die 
io ese rep cena 
‘at, in short, tis a Miracle!—and, once begus, 
id transmitted through ages, from father to 
son, 

F the honour of miracles, ought 0 go om. 

\ver yet was conclusion so cogent and sound, 
‘$0 fitted the Church’s weak foes to confound. 
¥, observe, the more low all her merits they 


Place, 
(e more they make out the miraculous case, 
d the more all good Christians must deem it 


profane 

‘distarb such a prodigy’s marvellous reign. 
for scriptural proofs, he quite plac’d beyond 
Feae the Apocalypse may be fonnd 
[avai saraers, he would venture to 


swear, 
(any thing else has been ever found there:— 
hile the mode in which, bless the dear fellow, 


he deals 

ith that whole lot of vials and trumpets and 
seals, 

1d the ease with which vial on vial he strings, 

ws him quite a first-rate at all these sort of 
things, 


mach for theology: —as for the? affairs 
{this temporal world—the light, drawing-room 


cares 
gay toils of the toilet, which, God knows, I 





xno love of such things, bat in humbleness 
‘to be, as the’ Apostle was, “ weak with the 
weak,” 


‘wilt find quite enongh (till I'm somewhat 
Pega inset, dear Joving 
my dear news-1 
| ‘Lizzy. 


—— 





EXTRACTS FROM MY DIARY. 


Thursday. 
Last night, having nonght more holy to do, 
‘Wrote a letter to dear Sir Andrew Agnew, 
About the “Do-nothing-on-Sunday-Club,” 
‘Which we wish by some shorter name to dub; 
As the use of more yowels and consonants 
‘Than a Christian, on Sunday, really wants, 
Is a grievance that onght to be done away, 
And the Alpbabet left to rest, that day. 





Sunday. 

Sir Andrew's answer !—but, shocking to say, 

Being franked unthinkingly yesterday, 

To the horror of Agnews yet unborn, 

It arriv'd on this blessed Sunday morn !!— 

How shocking !—the postman’s self cried “shame 
n't,” 

Seeing the’ immaculate Andrew's name on't {! 

‘What will the Club do?—meet, no doubt, 

‘Tis a matter that touches the Class Devout, 

And the friends of the Sabbath must speak out. 


Tuesday. 
Saw to-ilay, at the raffle—and saw it with pain— 
‘That those stylish Fitzwigrams begin to dress plain. 
Even gay little Sophy smart trimmingsrenounces— 
She, who long bas stood by me through all sorts 
of flounees, 
And showed, by upholding the toilet's sweet rites, 
‘That we, girls, may be Christians, without being 
sights, 


frig! 
This, 1 own, much alarms mes for though one’s 
si hideousy 
And strict and—all that, there's no need to be 
And why a nice bonnet shonld stand in the way 
Of one's going to heaven, ‘tisn't easy to say. 


Then, there's Gimp, the poor thing —if her custom 





we drop, 

Pray, what's to become of her soul and her shop # 
Ifhy saints like ourselves no more orders are given, 
She'll lose all the interest she now takes in heaven; 
And this nice litde “ fire-brand, pluck’d from the 


burning, 
‘May fall in again at the very next turning: 


Weinentay, 
Man.—To write to the India-Mission Society; 
‘And send £20—heayy tax upon piety! 


Of all Indian luxuries we now-a-days boast, 
Mania Comets Christians!” perhaps costs 


1 ‘The title given by the natives te such of thelr country 
‘mon as become couveris. 
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‘Where, blessed down-pouring ! from toa until nine, 
‘The subjects lay all in the Prophecy line ; — 
‘Then, supper—and then, if for topics hard driven, 
From thence anti! bed-time to Satan was given 5 
While R—d—a, deep read in each topie and tome, 
On all subjects (especially the last) was at home. 


LETTER VIL. 


FROM 288 TANNY FUDGE, TO HER COUSTN, 
uss KITTY ——. 


IRREGULAR ODE. 


Brivo me the slumbering souls of flowers, 
‘While yet, beneath some northern sky, 


And let loose every florid sigh | 


Bring me the first-born ocean waves, 
From out those deep primeval caves, 

_ Where from the dawn of Time they’ve lain— 
‘Txe Expryos or 4 rorcne Mar !— 
Tintanght as yet, young things, ¢o speak 

‘The language of their Panewx Sea 
(Polyphlysbean * nam’d in Greek), 
‘Though toon, too soon, in bay and ereck, 
‘Round startled isle and wondering peak, 

‘They'll thunder loud and long as Hx! 


Bring me, from Hecla’s iced abode, 
‘Young fires— 









T had got, dear, thus far in my Or, 

to fill the whole page to the bottom, 

‘Bat, haying invok'd such a lot of fine things, 
“Flowers, billows and thunderbolts, rainbows and 





‘wings, 
know what to do with ‘em, when Thad got 
‘em. 












is, my thoughtsare too full, atthis minute, 





‘You'll think, love, T rave, s0 'tis best to let out 
‘The whole secret, at once—I have publish’ a 
Book tt! 
Yes, an actual Book :—if the marvel you doubt, 
You have only in Inst Monday's Courier to look, 
And you'll find “This day publish’d by Simpkins 
and Co. 


‘A Romaunt, in twelve Cantos, entitled * Woe Woe!* 

By Miss Fanny F—, known more commonly 
og.” 

This F put that my friends mayn’t he leftin the dark, 

Bat may guess at my writing by knowing my mark. 


How I manog’d, at last, this great deed to achiove, 
Is itself a “ Romaunt” which you'd scarce, dear, 


(Though “ God knows," as annt says, my humble 
ambition 

Aspires not beyond a small Second Edition,)— 

One half the whole cost of the paper and printing, 

I’ve manag’d toscrape up, this year past, by stinting 

‘My own little wants in gloves, ribunds, and shoes, 

‘Thus defrauding the toilet to ft out the Muse! 


And who, my dear Kitty, would not do the same? 
What's eau de Cologne to the sweet breath of fame? 
‘Yards of riband soon end—bat the measures of 


thyme, 
Dipp'd in hues of the rainbow, stretch out through: 
all time, 
Gloves languish and fade away, pair after pair, 
‘While couplets shine out, but the brighter for wear, 
‘And the dancing-shoe’s gloss in an evening is gone, 
‘While light-footed lyries through ages trip on, 


‘The remaining expense, trouble, risk—and, alas! 

My poor copyright too—into other hands pss; 

And my friend, the Head Dev'l of the “County 
Gazette” 

(The only Mecarnas I've ever had yet), 

‘He who set up in type my first jnvenile lays, 

Is now sot up by them for the rest of his days; 

And while Gods (as my “ Heathen Mythology” 
says) 

Live on nought but ambrosia, Aix lot how much 
‘sweeter: 

To live, lucky dev'l, on a young Indy's metre 


cary, April 4.1830.) giving an account of her * mirsealout 





you juess what this word means, "fy more than J cam — 
‘That give’t as 1 got it from Mr. Magan. Lad 
A day-conch of that name. 








wa 






























And ev'n that little, if we're men 
And Britons, we'll have back again! 


really think that Catholie question 
‘Was what brought on my indigestion 5 
‘And still each year, as Popery’s curse 
Has gather'd round us, I've got worse; 
Till evn my pint of port a day 
Can't keep the Pope and bile away. 
And whereas, till the Catholic bill, 
Tnever wanted draught or pill, 

‘The settling of that cursed question 
Has quite wnsettled my digestion, 


‘Look what has happen'd since—the Elect 
‘Of all the bores of every sect, 
‘The chosen triers of men's patience, 
From all the Three Denominations, 
Let loose upon us ;—even Quakers 
‘Turn‘d into speechers and law-makers, 
‘Who'll move no question, stff-ramp'd elves, 
‘Till first the Spirit moves themselves ; 
‘And whose shrill Yeas and Nays, in chorus, 
‘Conquering our Ays and Nos sonorous, 
Will soon to death's own slumber snore us, 
‘Then, too, those Jews !—I really sicken 
‘To think of such abomination ; 
Fellows, who wo'n't eat ham with chicken, 
‘To legislate for this grest nation !— 
‘Depend upon't, when once they've sway, 
‘With rich old Goldsmid at the bead o' them, 
‘The’ Excise laws will be done away, 
‘And Circencise ones pass'd instead o* then 


In short, deat sir, look where one will, 


‘Nay, swears he knows the very year, 
‘And regulates his leases by't ;— 

‘Meaning their terms should end, no doubt, 

‘Before the world’s own lease is out. 

‘He thinks, too, that the whole thing's ended 

‘S80 much more soon than was intended, 

Purely to scourge those men of sin 

‘Who brought the’ acearst Reform Bill in.t 


4 Ts appears to have been the opinion wvo of an eloquent 
‘Waten, ject 
Advent, a8 the Mas and ax the King of the Jews ts to 





Sits in a state by no means pleasant ; 
Feet crippled—hands, in luckless hour, 
Disabled of their grasping power; 

And all that rampant glee, whieb revell'd 
In this world’s sweets, be-dull'd, bedevil’d— 
Yet, though condemn'd to frisk no more, 

And both in Chair of Penance set, 
‘There's something tells me, all's not o'er, 

‘With Toryism or Bobby yet ; 

‘That though, between us, I allow 
‘We've not a leg to stand on now ; 
‘Though curst Reform and colehicum 
Have made us both look deuced glum, 
‘Yet still, in spite of Grote and Gout, 
‘Again we'll shine triumphant out! 


‘YYes—back again shall come, egad, 
Our turn for sport, my reverend lad. 
And then, O'Mnulligan—oh then, 
‘When mounted on our nags again, 
‘You, oa your high-flown Rosinante, 
Bedizen'd out, like Show-Gallantee 
(Glitter great from substance scanty) ;— 
‘While 1, Bob Fudge, Esquire, shall ride 
‘Your faithful Sancho, by yoar side ; 
‘Then—talk of tilts and tournaments! 
Dam'me, we'll — 


"Squire Fudge's clerk prosents 


Has just occurr'd which will prevent 

‘The Squire—though now a little better — 

From finishing this present letter. 

Just when he'd got to *Dam'me, we'll ——" 

His Honour, full of martial zeal, 

Grasp'd at his crutch, but not being able 
‘To keep his balance or his hold, 
Tumbled, both self and crutch, and roll'd 

Like ball and bat, beneath the table, 


All's safe—the table, chair, and eruteh j— 
Nothing, thank God, is broken much, 
Bat the Squire's head, which, in the fall, 
Got bump'd consid'rably —that's all, 

At this no great alarm we feel, 

‘As the Squire's head can bear a deal. 





mang-beaded monster, the mob” Nee Xp 73, ° 
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“ Ana who the div'l's he?” was the question that 
flew 

From Chrishtian to Chrishtian— but not a sow! 
knew, 

‘While on went Marthagh, in iligant style, 

Blasphaming us Cath'lcs all the while, 

As a pack of desaivers, parjurers, villians, 

All the whole kit of th’ aforesaid millions, —' 


beth Tins cot ts achor upd tw vie coed? 


‘When ax'd for his proofs again and again, 
Div’ an answer he'd give but Docthor Den. 
Couldn't he call into coort some livin’ men ? 

© No, thank you" —he'd stick to Docthor Den — 
An ould gentleman dead a century or two, 

‘Who all about us, live Cath’lics, knew ; 

Ani of coorse was more handy, to call ina hurry, 
Than Docthor Mac Hale or Docthor Murray! 


But, throth, it's no case to be jokin’ upon, 
‘Though myself, from bad habits, is makin’ it one. 
Bren you had you witness'd his grand climac- 


theries, 

‘Which actially threw one owld maid in hysterics — 

Or, och ! had you herd such o party remark as 
his, 


‘That Papist’s are only “ Hunanity’s carcasses, 
* Rise” — bot, by dad, P'm afeard I can't give it 


yo— 
* Risa from the sepulehre of — inactivity; 
* And, like wld corpwes, dug up from antihity, 
 Wandrin’ about in all sorts of inikity 11" —' 
Even you, Judy, true as you are to the Owld 
Light, (fight 
Would have langh’d, ont and ont, at this iligant 
‘OF that figure of speech call’d the Blatherumskite. 
As for me, though a funny thought now and then 


came to me, 

“Rage got the betther at last—and small blame 
to me! 

"So, slapping my thigh, “by the Powers of Delf,” 

“Says I bowldly, “1'll make a noration myself.” 

“And with that up I jomps—but, my darlint, the 
minit 


‘eock'd up my head, div'l a sinse remain'd in it 
1 7The dends of darknews which are reduced to horrid 


‘she (Popery) It no longer the tenant the sepuichre 
‘She bas come from the burial-place, walking 


‘Though, saited, T could have got beautiful on, 
When [tuk to my legs, ith, the gabywas all gone:— 
Which was odd, for us, Pats, who, whate'er we've a 


‘hand in, 
At laste in our lege show a sthrong anderstandin.’ 


Howsumdever,deturmin’d thechapsshould pursaive 

‘What T thought of their doin’s, before I tuk lave, 

“In regard of all that,” says I—there I stopp’d. 
‘short— 


Not a word more woul come, though Isthraggled 
hhard for't. 


So, shnapping my fingers at what's call’d the Chair, 

And the owld Lord (or Lady, I bilieve) that sat 
there— 

“ In regard of all that,” says I bowldly again— 

“To owld Nick I pitch Mortimer—and Dosthor 
Den ;*§— 

Upon which the whole company cried out*Amen ;" 

‘And myself was in hopes “twas to what I had said, 

Bat, by gor, no such thing—they were not so well 
‘bred: 


For, twas all to. pray’r Murthagh just had read 


By way of fit finish to job so devout ; 
‘That is—a/ther well damning one half the com- 


munity, 
‘To pray God to keep all im peace an’ in unity! 


‘Thisis all [can shtuff in this letther, though plinty 
(Of news, faith, I've got to Ml more—if “twas twinty. 
But Ill add, on the ovtside, a line, should I need it, 
(Writin’ “ Private” upon it, that no one amay 


tread it,) 
To tell you how Mortimer (as the Saints chrishten 

him) Chim. 
Bears the big shame of his sarvant's dismisshin" 


(Private outside.) 
Just come from his riv'rence—the job is all done— 
By the powers, I've discharg’d him as sure as gun t 
‘And now, Judy dear, what on earth I'm to do 
‘With myself and my appetite—both good as new — 
‘Without ev'a a single traneen in my pocket, 
Let alone a good, dacent ponnd-starlin’,tostock it— 
Is amysht'ry [ lave to the One that's above, 
‘Who takes care of us, dissolute sowls, when hard 

dhrove ! 


forth a monster, as ifthe eplit of ell had eorrapted the caveuse 


Newspaper. 
Amar wll ai ar redg this nd ether ys ove: 

rood ravings, * Quis dubltat quin omne sit hoc rationis 
cepestan 7” 
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‘The “0” being kept, that all may see (He, who the Lora’s force lately led on— 
Were both of ancient family. ‘Exeter Hall his Armagh-geddon,) * 

To Miss B, Fudge of Pisgah Place, 
Sach, friend, nor need the fact amaze you, One of the chos'n, as “heir of grace,” 
‘My public life's ealm Enthanasia. ‘And likewise heiress of Phil. Fudge, 
‘Thus bid J Jong farewell to all Esquire, defunct, of Orange Lodge, 
‘The freaks of Exeter's old Hall— 
Freaks, in grimace, its apes exceeding, Same evening, Miss F. Fudge, ‘tis hinted — 


Farewell to dead old Dens's volumes, 
And, searce less ead, old Standards columns :— 
From each and all Inow retire, 
‘My task, henceforth, as spouse and sire, 
To bring up litte filial Fudges, 
‘To be M.P.s, and Peers, and Judges— 
Parseny Yd ada too, if alas ! 
‘There yet were hope the Church could pass 
‘The gulf now oped for hers and her, 
Or long survive what Exeter — 
Both Hall and Bishop, of that name— 
‘Have done to sink her reverend fame. 
Adieu, dear friend —you'll oft hear from me, 
| Now P'm no more a travelling drudge ; 

‘Meanwhile 1 sign (that you may judge 
| How well the surname will become me) 

‘Yours traly, 
‘Monrmen O'Fupor. 


LETTER XI. 


FROM PATRICK NAGAN, B8Q., TO THE REY, 
RICHARD ——. 





Heelan. 
Dean Dicx—just arriv’d at my own humble git 
Tinclose you, post-haste, the account, all complete, 
Fust arriv'd, per express, of our Late noble feat, 
[Extract from the County Gazette") 
‘This place is getting gay and full again. 
. . . . . 
Last week was married, “in the Lord,” 
‘The Reverend Mortimer "Mulligan, 
‘Preacher, in Jrish, of the Word, 


) 1 think T am acting tn unison with the feelings of a 
aavembiot 





Niece of the above, (whose * Sylvan Lyre,” 
In onr Gazette, Inst week, we printed,) 
Elopd with Pat. Magan, Esquire, 
‘The fugitives were track’d, some time, 
‘After they'd left the Aunts shode, 


‘This elas, however, to their flight, 
After some miles was seen no more ; 
‘We find they've reach'd the Irish shore. 


Every word of it true, Dick—th’ escape from 


‘My sole stipalation, ere link'd at the shrine 

(As some balance between Fanny's numbers and 
mine), 

Was that, when we were one, she must give up the 
Nine; 

Nay, devote to the Gods her whole stock of MS. 

With a vow never more against prose to transgress, 

‘This she did, like a heroine ;—smack went to bits 

‘The whole produce sublime of her dear little wits — 


Some tarn’d into popillotes, worthy to rise 
And enwreathe Berenice's bright locks in the skles! 
‘While the rest, honest Larry (who's now in my 


pay) 
‘Begg’d, as “lover of po'thry,” to read on the way. 


Having thus of life's poetry dar'd to dispose, 

How we now, Dick, shall manage to get through 
its prose, 

‘With such slender materials for style, Heaven 
knows! 

But—I'm ealf'd off abroptly —another Express | 

‘What the deuce cam it mean ?—L'm alarm'd, 1 
confess, 


4 The Rectory which the Rev. gentleman holds is altusted 
in the county of Aveagh |—s roost remarkable colncidence— 
‘und well worthy of the attention of ertatn expounders of the 
Apocalypse. 
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‘The child, who sees the dew of night 


| Attempts to catch the drops of light, 
‘But wounds his finger with the thorn, 
‘Thus oft the brightest joys we seck, 


| _Are lost, when touch'd, and turn’d to pain ; 


But give me, give me, &e. &c. 


‘Waren Leila tonch’a the Inte, 
Not then alone ‘twas felt, 
Bat, when the sounds were mate, 
In memory still they dwelt. 
Sweet inte! in nightly slumbers 
Still we heard thy morning numbers. 


Ab, how could she, who stole 

Sach breath from simple wire, 
Be Jed, in pride of soul, 

‘To string with gold her lyre? 
Sweet lute! thy chords she breaketh 5 
Golden now the strings she waketh? 


Bat where are all the tales 
Her Inte so sweetly told? 
In lofty themes she fails, 
And soft ones suit not gold. 
Rich late ! we see thee glisten, 
But, alas! no more we listen { 


BOAT GLEE. 


‘Tue song that lightens our languid way 
‘When brows are glowing, 
And faint with rowing, 
Is like the spell of Hope's airy tay, 
To whose sound through life we stray. 
‘The beams that flash on the oar awhile, 


‘As we row along through waves s0 clear, 


‘Tiume its spray, like the fleeting smile 
‘That shines o'er Sorrow's tear. 


Nothing is lost on him who sees 
‘With an eye that Feeling gave ;— 
For him there's a story in every breeze, 
“And a picture in every wave. 





‘Then sing to lighten the languid way ;— 
‘When brows are glowing, 
‘And faint with rowings 
Tis like the spell of Hope's airy lay, 
‘To whose sound through life we stray. 


On think, when a hero is sighing, 

‘What danger in such an adorer ! 
What woman conld dream of denying, 

‘The hand that lays laurels before her? 
No heart is so guarded around, 

But the smile of a vietor would take it ; 
No bosom ean slumber so sound, 

But the trumpet of Glory will wake it. 


Love sometimes is given to sleeping, 

‘And woe to the heart that allows him ; 
For soon neither smiling nor weeping 

‘Will eer from such slumber arouse him, 
But though he were sleeping so fust, 

‘That the life almost seem'd to forsake him, 
Even then, one soul-thrilling blast 

From the trumpet of Glory would wake him, 


CUPID'S LOTTERY, 


A torreny, Lottery, 

In Cupid's Court there usd to be} 
‘Two roguish eyes 
‘The highest prize 

Tn Cupid's scheming Lottery + 
‘And kisses, too, 
‘As good as new, 

Which weren’t very hard to win, 
For he, who won 
‘The eyes of fun, 

‘Was sure to have the kisses in, 

‘A Lottery, a Lottery, de. 


‘This Lottery, this Lottery, 

In Cupid's Court went merrily, 
And Cupid play’d 
A Jewish trade 

In this his scheming Lottery ; 
For hearts, we're told, 
In sharee he sold 

‘To many a fond believing drone, 
‘And cat the hearts 
So well in parts, 

‘That each believ'é the whole his own. 
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soll’ d gaily o'er for evening wear, 


y alike of Crispin and the Muse, 
's her own splay-foot epigrams and shoes, 
te the eyes of young Camilla shine, 
ingle Love's blue brilliances with mine ; 
te she sits apart, from coxcombs shrinking, 
\ wise—the pretty soul !—and thinks she’s 
thinking, 

y adviee Miss Indigo attends 

res on ; and assures her friends, 

| honour !—(mimics)— nothing can surpass 
he plan 

hat professor —(erying to recollect) —psba ! 
‘that memory-man— 

t—what's his name?—him I attended 
lately — 

honour; he improy’d my memory greatly.'" 


artseying low, I ask’d the blue-legg’d sprite, 
hare he had in this our play to-night. 
there—(be cried)—there 1am guiltless 


tuite— 
1 choose a heroine from that Gothic time, 
m0 one walts’d, and none bat monks could 
hyme ; 

Lovely woman all unschoo!'d and wild, 
‘d withont art, and without enlture smil’d— 
‘eas flowers, while yet unclass'd they hone, 
‘eionce call their brilliant world her own, 
{d the wild, roey things in learned orders, 
filf'd with Greek the garden's blushing 
borders !— 


o—your Tnas will not do— 
orrow evening, when the lights bura blue, 
pme—(pointing downwards) — you under- 


\as the sprite been here? No—jests apart— 
Fiman rules in science and in art, 

bere of woman's glories is the heart. 

‘our Muse have sketch'd with peneil trae 
fo—the mother—firm, yet gentle too— 
‘soul, wrapp’d up in ties itself hath spun, 
es, if touch’d in the remotest one; 





THE DAY-DREAM. 


‘Tax toth were hush’d, the voice, the chords, — 
‘heard but once that witching lay ; 

And fow the notes, and few the words, 
‘My spell-bound memory brought away ; 


‘Traces remember'd here and there, 
Like echoes of some broken strain »— 
Links of a sweetness lost in air, 
‘That nothing now could join again. 


Er‘n these, too, ere the moraing, fled ; 
And, though the charm still Linger’d on, 

‘That o'er each sense her song, had shed, 
‘The song itself was faded, gone ;— 


Gone, like the thoughts that once were ours, 
‘On sainmer days, ere youth had set 

‘Thoughts bright, we kuow, as summer flowers, 
‘Though what they were, we now forget. 


In vain, with hints from other strains, 
T wood this truant air to come— 
‘As birds are taaght, on eastern plains, 
‘To lure their wilder kindred home. 


In vain :—the song that Sappho gave, 
In dying, to the mournful sea, 

‘Not muter slept beneath the wave, 
‘Than this within my memory. 


‘At length, one morning, as T lay 

Tn that half-waking mood, when dreams 
Unwillingly at last give way 

"To the fll ruth of daylight’ beams, 


A face —the very fuce, methought, 
‘From which bad breath’d, as from a shrine 
Of song and son!, the notes T sought — 
‘Came with its music close to mine ; 


‘And sung the long-lost measure o'er, — 
Fach note and word, with every tone 

‘And look, that lent it life before, — 
All perfect, all again my own! 


‘Through memory’s realm had wing’d in quest, 
Of its sweet mate, tll all were found. 


‘Instance of the power of memory In sleep, le Mri. Nobert 
Ariowright 
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‘or sometimes, in repose, she hid 
‘heir rays beneath a downeast lid ; 
snd then again, with wakening air, 
‘Would send their sunny glances out, 
ike heralds of delight, to bear 

Her heart's sweet messages about. 


& DREAM OF THE TWO SISTERS. 


FROM DANTE. 


Nell ora, credo, che del" orfonts 
‘Prima raggit nel moote Citerea, 


‘Cogliendo fort; © cantando dicea:— 
Sappla qualungue 'I mlo nome dimanda, 

Ch" fo mi son Lia, € ro movendo ‘ntorne 
‘Le belle man} ¢ farmt ya ghirlanda— 

er placerm allo specchio qu m’ adorn 
‘Ma mia suora Rachel mal now sl «maga 
Dal suo anumiragli,e slode tutto it giorno, 


EM de" enol begll cechi vader rapa, 
‘Coun fo de” adornarsal cow le maaal 5 








(as eve's soft hour, and bright, above, 
‘he star of Beanty beam’d, 
le Lall'd by Light 90 full of love, 
‘ stumber thus I dream’ — 
thought, at that sweet hour, 
nymph eame o'er the Len, 
gath'ring many a flow'r, 
‘said and sung to me :— 
any ask what Leila loves, 
[Say thou, To wreathe her hair 
fit: fow'rets cull'd from lens and groves, 
[is Leila’s only care. 


Phite thus in quest of flow'rets rare, 
(O'er bill and dale T roam, 

ly sister, Rachel, far more fair, 
Sits lone and mute at home, 





Jer own bright eyes admiring, 
[She sits the live-long day ; 
J[hite 11—ob, seldom even a look 
Of self salutes my eye ;— 

fy only glass, the limpid brook, 
"That shines and pnsses by.” 





SOVEREIGN WOMAN. 
A BALLAD. 


‘Tue dance was o'er, yet still in dreams 
‘That fairy scene went on ; 

Like elonds still flush’d with daylight gleams, 
‘Though day itself is gone, 

‘And gracefully, to music’s sound, 

‘The same bright nymphs went gliding round ; 

‘While thou, the Queen of all, wert there— 

‘The Fairest stil, where all were fair. 


‘The dream then chang’d—in halls of state, 
T say thee high enthroa’d ; 

‘While, rang’d around, the wise, the great 
In thee their mistress own'd : 

‘And still the same, thy gentle sway 

Over willing subjects won its way — 

*Till all confess'd the Right Divine 

To rule o'er man was only thine ! 


Bt, o, the scene now chang’d again— 


‘Our land's defenders lead ; 
‘And stronger in thy beauty’s charms, 
‘Than man, with countless hosts in arms, 
Thy voice, like music, eheer'd the Free, 
‘Thy very smile was victory! 


Nor reign such queens on thrones alone— 
In cot and court the same, 
‘Wherever woman's smile is known, 
‘Vietoria’s still her name, 
For though she almost blush to reign, 
‘Though Love's own flow'rets wreath the chain, 
Disguise our bondage as we will, 
‘Tis woman, womaa, rules us still, 


COME, PLAY ME THAT SIMPLE AIR 
AGAIN. 


A DALEAD. 


Come, play me that simple air again, 
1 us'd 0 to love, in life's young day, 
And bring, if thoo canst, the dreams that then 























ance of Sethor', will, I have no doubt, strike 
‘Hoping that you may be induced to give a 
lation of this Tale to the world, 
Tam, my dear Sir, 
‘Very truly yours, 


THE EPICUREAN, 





CHAPTER I. 


1s in the fourth year of the reign of the late 
ror Valerian, that the followers of Epiewrns, 
were at that time numerous in Athens, pro- 
to the election of a person to fill the vacant 
+ of their sect ;—and, by the unanimous voice 
+ School, [ was the individual chosen for their 
{Twas just then entering on my twenty- 
year, and no instance had ever before oe- 
4 of a porson so young being selected for that 
office. Youth, however, and the personal adl- 
{gee that adorn it, could not but rank among 
‘ost agreeable recommendations to a sect that 
led within its circle all the beauty as well 
wit of Athens, and which, though dignifying 
‘with the name of philosophy, was little 
‘a plansible pretext for the more refined 

ion of | 


ineculeated also that Good is the only 
‘of Pleasure. The purer part of this doctrine 











gotry of the declining Faith and the simple, sub- 
lime austerity of her rival, it was not wonderful 
‘that those lovers of ease and pleasure, who had no 
interest, reversionary orother wise, in the old re- 
ligion, and were too indolent to inquire into the 
sanctions of the new, should take reftuze from the 
‘severities of both in the arms of a luxurious phi- 
Iosophy, which, leaving to others the task of dis- 
puting about the future, centred all its wisdom in 
the full enjoyment of the present. 

‘The sectaries of the Garden had, ever since the 
death of their funder, been accustomed to dedicate 
‘to his memory the twentieth day of every month, 
‘To these monthly rites nd, for some time, been 
‘added a grand annual Festival, in commemoration 
of his birth, ‘The feasts given on this occasion by 
my predecessors in the Chair, had been 


celebrated under my auspices, so lively and bril- 
Viant as to efface the recollection of all that had 
preceded it. 

Seldom, indeed, had Athens witnessed so bright 


‘mays Warburton, “we find « svach Juster account of old 
Rgyptin wistorn, than in all the pretended * Hlitolre du 
Ciel." — Dee. Leg. book Iv. weet. 




















THE EPICUREAN. 








and being, myself, in every sense, the ascendant 
spirit of the whole scene, gave life to all around 
me, and saw my own happiness reflected in that of | 
others, 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Tux festival was over;—the sounds of the song 
‘and dance had ceased, aud I was now left in those 
Juxurious gardens, alone. ‘Though so ardent and 
‘active a votary of pleasure, I had, by nature, a dis- 
position fut of melancholy ; —an imagination that, 
‘even in the midst of mirth and happiness, pre- 
sented saddening thoughts, and threw the shadow 
‘of the future over the gayest illusions of the pre~ 
sent. Melancholy was, indeed, twin-bora in my 
soul with Passion; and not even in the fullest 
fervour of the latter were they ever separated. 
‘From the first moment that | was conscious of 
‘thought and feeling, the same dark thread had run 
‘across the web ; and images of death and annibil- 
ation came to mingle themselves with even the 
most smiling scenes through which loye and enjoy- 
‘ment Jed me. My very passion for pleasure but 
deepened these gloomy thoughts. For, shut out, 
‘as Iwas by my creed, from a future life, and having 
ano hope beyond the narrow horizon of this, every 
minute of earthly delight assumed, in my eyes, a 
mournfil preciousness; and pleasure, like the 

| flower of the cemetery, grew but more Inxariant 
from the neighbourhood of death. 

"This very night my triumph, miy happiness, had 
‘scemed complete. Ihad been the presiding genius 
‘of that voluptuous scene, Both my ambition and 
‘my love of pleasure had drunk deep of the rich 
cup for which they thirsted. Looked up to as I 
“was by the learned, and admired and loved by the 
“enntiful and the young, I had seen, in every eye 
‘that met mine, either the acknowledgment of 
bright triumphs already won, or the promise of 

i Yet, even 


and all around me had recurred every 
tomy mind. ‘Those bands 1 had. prest 
‘eyes, in which I had seen sparkling a spirit 
Might and life that ought never to die— those 
‘that had spoken of eternal love— all, 
‘were but a mockery of the moment, and 
leave nothing eternal bat the silence of their 


Oh, were it ot for this sad voice, 


‘Ere light may be the enrth.wort's prey :— 







Bus for this bitter — coy 
Rai ak 








‘Sach was the description I gave of my own feelings 
in one of those wild, passionate songs, to which 
this mixture of mirth und melancholy, in « spirit so 
baoyant, naturally gave birth. 

And seldom had my heart so fully surrendered 
itself to this sort of vague sadness os at that very 
moment, when, as I paced thoughtfully among the 
fading lights and flowers of the banquet, the echo 
of my own step was all that now sounded, where so 
many gay forms bad lately been revelling, The 
‘moon was still up, the morning hai not yet. glim- 
mered, and the calm glories of the night still rested 
oa all around, Uneonscious whither my pathway 
Jed, I continued to wander along, till 1, at length, 
found myself before that fair statue of Venus, 
with which the chisel of Aleamenes had embellished 
our Garden ;—that image of deified woman,the only 
idol to whieb Thad ever yet bentthe knee, Leaning 
against the pedestal of the statue, I raised my 
eyes to heaven, aud fixing them sadly and intently 
on the ever-barning stars, as if seeking to read the 
mournful secret in their light, asked, wherefore 
‘was it that Maa alone must fade and perish, while 
they, 80 much less wonderful, less godlike than he, 
thus still lived on in radiance unchangeable and 
for ever! “ Oh, that there were some spell, some talis~ 
man,” I exclaimed, “ to make the spirit that barns 
within us denthless as those stars, and open to it a 
career like theirs, as bright and inextinguishable 

all time t” 

While thus indulging in wild and melancholy 
fancies, I felt that lassitude which earthly pleasure, 
however sweet, still leaves behind, come 
over me, and at length sunk st the base of the 
statue to sleep. 

But even in sleep, the same fancies continued to 
haunt me; and a dream |, so distinet and vivid as 
to leave behind it the impression of reality, thus 
presented itself tomy mind, I found myself sud- 
denly transported to a wide and desolate plain, 
where nothing appeared to breathe, of move, oF 
live, ‘The very sky that hung above it looked 
pale and extinct, giving the idea, not of darkness, 
‘but of light that had become dead ;—and had that 
whole region been the remains of some older world, 
left broken up and sunless, it eould not have pre- 
| sented an aspect more quenched and desolate. 
‘The only think that bespoke life, throughout this 





1 For the Irmportanen attached to dreams by the ancients, 
see Jordin, Hemarks on Keclesiastial History, vol.1.p.90. 
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all parts of Egypt, Tset sail in the summer of the 
‘year 257, 4.0, for Alexandria, 


CHAPTER LL 


‘To one, who so well knew how to extract pleasure 
from every moment on land, a sea-voyage, however 
‘smooth and favourable, appearedtthe least agreeable 
‘mode of losing time that could be devised. Often, 
indeed, did my imagination, in passing come isle 
cof those seas, people it with fair forms and loving 
‘hearts, to which most willingly would I have paused. 
to offer homage. But the wind blew direct towards 
tthe land of Mystery ; and, stil! more, T heard avoice 
‘within me, whispering for ever, On.” 

‘As we approached the coast of Egypt, our course 
‘became less prosperous ; and we had a specimen of 
the benevolence of the divinities of the Nile, in the 
shape of a storm, or rather whirlwind, which had 
nearly snnk our vessel, and which the Egyptians on 
board declaredto be the work of theirdeity, Typhon. 
After a day and night of danger, during which we 
“were driven out of our course to the eastward, some 
enigner influence prevailed above ; and, at length, 
as the morning freshly broke, we saw the beautiful 
‘elty of Alexandria rising from the sea, with its 
prond Pulace of Kings, its portico of four hundred 
‘columns, and the fair Pillar of Pillars ', towering 
im the midst to heaven. 

After passing in review this splendid vision, we 
‘shot rapidly round the Rock of Pharos, and, in a 
few minutes, found ourselves in the harbour of 
Ennostus. ‘The sun had risen, but the light on the 
Great Tower of the Rock was still burning ; and 
‘there was a languor in the first waking movements 
‘of that voluptuous city — whose houses and temples 
Tay shining in silence around the harbour —that 
“sulficiently attested the festivities of the preceding 





aN ap ietlen a flew 
“walked, through a line of palaces and shrines, up 

‘the sireet which leads from the sea to the Gate of 
Canopus, fresh us I was from the contemplation of 
‘my own lovely Athens, I yet felt a glow of ndmira- 
the scene around me, which its novelty, even 








arrival, of the fierce rancour and hate, with which 
the Greek and Latin churchmen were then perse- 
ccuting each other, becanse, forsooth, the one fasted 
‘on the seventh day of the week, and the others 
fasted upon the fourth and sixth ! 

‘To none, however, of these different creeds and 
sects, except in as far as they furnished food for 
ridicule, had 1 time to pay much attention. Iwas 
now in the most Inxurious city of the universe, and 
accordingly gave way, without reserve, to the 
various seductions that surrounded me. My rep- 
beplomipiy cere y nt 
had preceded my j and Alexandria, the 
second Athens of the world, welcomed me as her 
own. [found my celebrity, indeed, act as w talis- 
man, that opened sll hearts and doors at my ap- 
proach. ‘The usual novitiate of sequaintance was 
dispensed with in my favour, and not only inti- 


* Ammlanus thus speaks of the state of Alexandria In hie 
Hane, which was, Tbelleve, a2 late ax the end of the fourth 
ceotiry :— Ne mane quidery in eam \irbe Doctrine varie 
silent, ten apud nos exaruit Muaica nec Harmonia coatieult.” 
Lib, 22, 
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‘attracted my attention, on whose head was a chap- 


constantly with the sunniest aspect of what I 


Jet of dark-coloured flowers, snd who sat veiled | wus. 


and silent during the whole of the banquet. She 
took no share, I observed, in what was passing 
around: the viands and the wine went by her 


‘scene so sparkling with gaiety, though apparently 
‘unnoticed by any one but myself, struck me as 
‘mysterious and strange. I inquired of my fair 
neighbour the cause of it, but she looked grave, 
sand was silent, 

Tn the mean time, the lyre and the eup went 
round; and a young maid from Atheus, as if in 
spired by the presence of her countryman, took 
‘her late, and sang to it some of the songs of Greece, 
‘with 2 warmth of feeling that bore me back to the 
‘Danks of the Nissus, and, even in the bosom of 

pleasure, drew a sigh from my heart for 
that which had passed away. It was daybreak ere 
‘our delighted party rose, and most unwillingly 
re-embarked to return to the city. 

We were searce afloat, when it was discovered 
that the Inte of the young Athenian had been left 
Dehind; and, with a heart still full of its sweet 
‘sounds, I most readily sprang on shore to seek it. 
T hastened at once to the banquet-room, which 
‘was now dim and solitary, exeapt that—there, to 
my utter astonishment, was still seated that silent 
figure, which had awakened so much my curiosity 
during the evening, A vague feeling of awe eame 
‘over me, as 1 now slowly approached it. There 
was no motion, no sound of breathing in that 
form ;—not a leaf of the dark chaplet upon its 
‘brow stirred. Ry the light of a dying lamp which 
stood on the table before the figure, I rais’d, with 
& hesitating hand, the veil; and saw—what my 
fancy had already anticipated —that the shape 
‘underneath was lifeless, was a skeleton! Startled 
‘and shocked, I hurried buck with the Inte to the 
‘Doat, and was almost as silent as that shape itself 
during the remainder of the voyage, 

"This custom among the Egyptians of placing a 


ffentures of the grave were thus stamped 
the idea that had long haunted me, snd this 
‘of what Iwas to be now associated itself 


‘The memory of the dream now recurred to me 
‘more livelily than ever, The bright, assuring 
smile of that yenerable Spirit, and his words, “Go 
to the shores of the dark Nile, and thou wilt find 
the eternal life thou seekest,” were for ever pre- 
sent to my mind, But as yet, alas, € had done 
nothing towards realising the proud promise, 
Alexandria was not Egypt ;—the very soil on 
which it now stood was not in existence, when 
already Thebes and Memphis had numbered ages 
of glory. 
“No,” I exclaimed; “it is only beneath the 
Pyramids of Memphis, or in the mystic Halls of 
the Labyrinth, those holy arcana are to be found, 
of which the antediluvian world has made Egypt 
its heir, and among which—blest thought !—the 
key to eternal life may lie,” 

Haring Sait my aerate tik Jame 
of my many Alexandrian friends, and departed for 
‘Memphis. 


CHAPTER IV. 


over was, perhaps, of all others, the eountry most 
calculated, from that mixture of the melancholy 
and the voluptuous, which marked the eharncter of 
her people, her religion, and her scenery, to affect 
deeply a faney and temperament like mine, and 
keep both for ever tremblingly alive. Wherever 
I turned, I beheld the desert and the garden, 
‘mingling together their desolation and bloom, 1 
say the love-bower and the tomb standing side by 
side, as if, in that land, Pleasure and Death kept 
hourly watch upon each other. In the very luxury 
of the climate there was the same saddening in- 
fluence. The monotonous splendour of the days, 
the solemn radiance of the nights—all tended to 
cherish that ardent melancholy, the offspring of 
passion and of thought, which had been so long the 
familiar inmate of my soul. 

When sailed from Alexandria, the inundation 
of the Nile was at its full. "The whole valley of 
Egypt lay covered by its blood ; and, as, looking 
around me, I saw in the light of the setting sun, 


. | sinking island of Atalantis, on the last evening its 


temples were visible above the wave. Such 
varieties, too, of animation as presented themselves 
on every sidet— 

‘While, far as wight could reach, beneath as clear 

‘And biue a hearen as ever blest thls sphere, 























tombs that might outstand the world. 
‘Who can tell but that the gift of immortality was 
also theirs? who knows but that they themselves, 
triumphant over decay, till live;—those mighty 


gift, through a sunless, but ever illuminated, 
elysium of their own? Else, wherefore those 
structares? wherefore that subterranean realm, 
by which the whole valley of Egypt is under- 
mined? Why, else, those labyrinths, which none 
‘of earth hath ever beheld—which nove of heaven, 
except that God, who stands, with finger on his 
‘Ahnshed lip ', hath ever trodden?” 

While thas I indulged in fond dreams, the pan, 


of Night, hastening to envelope the hills of 
in her shade, 


"Startled from my musing by these sounds, T at 
recollected, that, on that very evening, the 
festival of the Moon was to be celebrated. 

9 little island, half-way over between the 
‘of Memphis and the eastern shore, stood. 





‘Bring the sweet time of night-fowers and dreams, 
{Not the cold Dian of the North, who chalas 


008 ‘right heaven abores 
‘Nang ou art to atch tat benven, hut love 
‘Thus did exclaim, in the words of one of their 

own Egyptian poets, as, anticipating the various 
delights of the festival, I east away from my mind 
all gloomy thoughts; and, hastening to my little 
bark, in which I now lived the life of « Nile-bird, 
on the waters, steered my course to the island- 
temple of the Moon. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Tue rising of the Moon, slow and majestic, as if 
‘conscious of the honours that awaited her upon 
earth, was welcomed with a loud acclaim from 
every eminence, where multitudes stood watching 
for her first light. And seldom had that light 
risen upon a more beautiful seene. The city of 
Memphis — still grand, though no longer the un- 
rivalled Memphis, that had borne away from 
‘Thebes the crown of supremacy, and worn it un- 
disputed through ages — now, softened by the mild 
‘moonlight that harmonised with her decline, 
shone forth among her lakes, her pyramids, and 
her shrines, like one of those dreams of human 
glory that must ere long pass away. Even already 
ruin was visible around her. The sands of the 
Libyan desert were gaining upon her like a sex; 
and there, among solitary columns and sphinxes, 
already half sunk from sight, Time seemed to 
stand waiting, till all that now flourished aronnd 
hhim should full beneath his desolating hand, like 
the rest. 

‘On the waters all was gaiety and life, As furs 
eyecould reach, the lights ofinnumerable boats were 
seen studding, like rubies, thesurface af the stream, 
‘Vessels of every kind —from the light coracles, 
‘built for shooting down the eataraets, to the lange 
‘yacht that glides slowly to the sound of flutes—all 
‘were afloat for this sacred festival, filled with 
crowds of the young and the gay, not oaly from 


Jy reflecting the sun's rays" says Clarke, speaking of 
ihe ree ter peeess vis ae 
For Bubatle, the Diana of the Kgypllans, vie Jablom. 
Privy 

«Vide Amaithow, " Histoire de ta Navigation ot die Com= 
‘merce des Egypticas tous les Ptotemées.” See also, {oF & 
‘oveription of the various Kinds of toute used ou tbe Wie, 
Maitlet, tow. OR. 
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his wings, and flew into the Temple; while his 
graceful young worshippers, with u fleetness like 
his own, followed—and she, who hud left a dream 
im my heart never to be forgotten, vanished along, 
‘with the rest. Ax she went rapidly past the pillar 
panes wih tani the bry sit natin 
caught in her drapery, and disengaged some 
Geeamest, which fl ts Who. ground.” Nh was ts 
‘sruall mirror® which I had seen shining on her 
bosom. Hastily and tremulously I picked it up, 
‘and hurried to restore it; but she was already lost 
to my eyes in the crowd. 

In vain did I try to follow ;—the aisles were 
already filled, and numbers of eager pilgrims 
pressed towards the portal. But the servants of 
‘the Temple denied all further entrance, and still 
as I presented myself, their white wands barred 
‘the way. Perplexed and irritated amid that crowd 
ees cos ele 

I stood on tiptoe, gaxing into the 
bey tales tad wih w heat beating as F eanght, 
from time 10 time, a glimpse of some spangled 
zone, or lotus wreath, which Jed me to fancy that 
I had discovered the fair object of my search. 
But it was all in vain;—in every direction, files 
‘of sacred nymphs were moving, but nowhere 
ould I discover her whom alone I sought. 

In this state of breathless agitation did 1 stand 
for some time—bewildered with the confusion of 


impatient, could endure it no longer. 
my way out of the vestibule into the cool air, 
hurried back through the alley of sphinxes to the 
‘shore, and flung myself into my boat, 

There lies, to the north of Memphis}, a solitary 
Joke, (which, at this season of the year, mingles 


| stands the Necropolis, or City of the Dead—a 
place of melancholy grandeur, covered over with 
shrines and pyramids, where many a kingly head, 
even in death, has Iain awaiting through 

ages the resurrection of its glories. 'Throagh 


[They wasconscratd to Osiris. Vide Diador. Se 110. 


aneurin that which Mc Matt (ene Prench cna, 





‘a rango of sepulchral grots undernesth, the 
bombanplarmuprccinensackcen mr) 
looking out on each successive generation that 
visits them, with the same face and features! 
they wore centuries ago, Every plant and tree, 
consecrated to denth, from the usphodel-flower to 
the mystic plantain, lends its sweetness or shadow 
to this place of tombs; and the only noise that 
disturbs its eternal calm, is the low humming 
sound of the priests at prayer, when a new inha~ 
Ditant is added to the Silent City. 

Tt was towards this place of death that, in a 
‘mood of mind, ag usual, half gloomy, half bright, 
T now, almost unconsciously, directed my bark. 
‘The form of the young Priestess was continually 
before me, That one bright look of bers, the 
‘yery remembrance of which was worth all the actual 
smiles of others, never for a moment left my 
‘mind. Absorbed in such thonghts, I continued 
to row on, scarce knowing whither I went, till, at 
Tength, startled to find myself within the shadow 
of the City of the Dead, I looked up, and beheld, 
rising in succession before me, pyramid beyond 
pyramid‘, each towering more loftily than. the 
‘other —while all were ont-topped in. grandeur by 
‘one, upon whose summit the bright moon rested. 
1s on a pedestal. 

Drawing nearer to the shore, which was sulli- 
ciently elevated to raise this silent city of tombs 
above the level of the inundation, I rested my oar, 
‘und allowed the boat to rock idly upon the water ; 
while, in the mean time, my thoughts, left equally 
‘without direetion, were allowed to fluctuate us 
idly, How yague and various were the dreams 
that then floated through my mind—that bright 
‘vision of the temple still mingling itself with all! 
Sometimes she stood before me, like an aérial 
spirit, os pure as if that clement of music and light, 
into which [had seen her vanish, was her only 
welling. Sometimes, animated with passion, 
and kindling into a creature of earth, she seered 
to lean towards me with looks of tenderness, which 
it were worth worlds, but for one instant, to 


foray years at Cato) bs to bs work on Egy. Jos. 
Im be sina borat in tld ey the slstances 
Iotwore the respective places here 


So cnt enc of he ak tate rtrd Memphis, 
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have passed away, and the first sunbeam falls on 
his regenerated wings. 

Tn the middle of the chapel, on a low altar of 
granite, lay a lifeless female form, enshrined within | 
a case of crystal !—as it is the custom to pre- 
serve the dead in Ethiopia—and locking as 
freshly beautiful ns if the soul had but a few hours 


departed. Among the emblems of death®, on the | wors 


front of the altar, were a slender lotus branch 
broken in two, and a small bird just winging. its 
flight from the spray. 

‘To these memorials of the dead, however, I paid 
Dut little attention ; for there was a living object 
there upon which my eyes were now intently fixed. 

‘The lamp, by which the whole of the chapel was 
iMaminated, was placed at the head of the pale 
image in the shrine ; and between its light and me 
stood a female form, bending over the monument, 
‘as if to gaze apon the silent features within. The 
position in which this figure was placed, interoept- 
ing strong light, afforded me, at first, bat an 
imperfect and shadowy view of it, Yet even at 
this mere outline I felt my heart beat high—and 
memory had no less share, as it proved, in this feel- 
ing than imagination, For, on the head changing 


‘te position, s0 as to let a gleam fall upon the fea~ 
‘tures, T saw, with a transport which had almost 


Jed me to betray my lurking-place, that it was she 
—the young worshipper of Isis—the same, the 
very sume, whom T had seen, brightening the holy 
place where she stood, and Iooking like an inha- 
‘itant of some purer world. 

‘The movement, by which she had now afforded. 
‘we an opportanity of recognising her, was made in 
‘raising from the shrine a small cross’ of silver, 
‘which lay directly aver the bosom of the lifeless 


figure. Bringing it close to her lips, she kissed it 
‘with a religious fervour; then, turning her eyes 
‘mournfully upwards, held them fixed with a degree 


‘Partly for tne sam roason, snd partly for another, stil more 
“faweifiil, the early Christians used to apply this emblem to 
‘Christ. Bonus le rearabwas mews,” ays St. Augustion, 
nom ed tantimn de euush quod unigenitus, qUod permet su) 
‘asictre wortaliam specter indserit, sed qubd 1a hse nosteh 
‘ae sese volutaverit et ex hi Ips vase toluer. 

Te Zen Egyptiens out fait aust, pour conserver fours 
Spoerik dos exlses do verve.”"—De Panve. Ue mentions, 
“also, tn another piace, a sort of transparent substance, which: 

{the Ethloptane vsed for tho sume purpose, aod whch was fe- 
‘(usa ashen by the Grats or ga 

Un prétre, gai brise la tize d'une Gear, des oiseaux 
| gut stemvotent, sont les emblémes de la mort ct do dine qu 

Repadpars ds corp ese, 

"ventas ompliys the sve image ta the Phaedra; — 

Opie ya be ico seen agave, 
Tigi! Abe mig igunrace jt 
_* A cron wat, among the Egyptians, the emblem of a 


Mature tive. 
“The singular appearance of w Cross vo frequently ree 


| of inspired earnestness, as if, at that moment, in 
direet communion with Heaven, they saw neither 
| roof, nor any other earthly barrier, between them. 
and the skies. 

‘What a power is there in innocence! whose very 
helplessness is its safeguard —in whose presence 
even Passion himself stands abashed, and turns: 
ipper at the very altar which be eame to 
despoil! She, who, but a short hour before, had 
preseated herself to my imagination as something 
T could have risked immortality to. win—she, 
| whom gladly, from the floor of her own lighted 
temple, in the very face of its proud ministers, I 
would have borne away in triumph, and dared all 
ptnishments, divine and humaa, to male her mine 
—that very creature was now before me, as if 
thrown by fate itself, into my power—stending 
there, beautiful and alone, with nothing but her 
innocence for her guard! Yet, no—so touching 
‘was the purity of the whole scene, so calm and 
august that protection which the dead extended 
over the living, that every earthly feeling was for- 
gotten as I gazed, and love itself became exalted 
into reverence. 

Bat, entranced as T felt in witnessing such a 
scone, thus to enjoy it by stealth seemed to me a 
‘wrong, a sicrilege—and, rather than let her eyes 
encounter the flash of imine, or disturh, bya whisper, 
that sacred silence, in which Youth and Death held. 
communion through undying Love, I would have 
suffered my heart to break, without a murmne, 
‘where I stood. Gently, ns if life itself depended 
on my every movement, I stole away from that 
tranquil and holy seene —leaving it still holy and 
tranquil as I had found it—and, gliding back 
through the same passages and windings by whieh 
Thad entered, reached again the narrow stairway, 
sand re-ascended into light. 

‘The sun had just risen, and, from the summit of 


‘curring among the hlerogiypiies of Keypt. Dad excited the 
‘urioslty of the Christians at very early period of evel 
flasteal history ; nnd as some of the Priests, who wore He 
funlned with the meaning of the bierosiyphies, eeatoe 
‘averted to Chelatanity, the sccret “The eon 
‘verted heathens’ saya Socrates Scholaatiens, expla tha 
symbol, en declared that it abgnfed Lifeto Come,’ "~Clarke. 

Lipsias, therefore, is mistaken te supposing the Crow to 
have been an emblem peculiar tothe Chests, See, on thie 
suijeet,£'Blstnre dex Jif te. 15. 

C1 cingular enough that while the Cross was thus held 
sacred among the Exypans, not ony the custom of marking 
the forehead withthe sign of the Cros, bat Buptle aca the 
consecration of the brent in the Eucharist, were hitated I 
tho mysterious ceremonies of Mithra.—Tertul. de Provertpe 
tome Hereticor wor 

orga Ia of opinion that the Crore, aid ta heee been forthe 
‘rit te found, on tbe destruction of the temple of Serapi, 
by the Christians, could mot hero boon the run anata as 
nothing is wore commen thar this eran on all the Rayp 
‘an monuments, 
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‘and always with sodness ; bat, at this moment, it 
thrilled throagh me like a voice of ill omen, and. 
J nlimost doubted whether I should uot abandon my 
enterprise. ‘The hesitation, however, was but mo- 
‘mentary ;—even while it passed through my mind, 
‘Thad touched the spring of the portal. In a few 
seconds more, I was again in the passage beneath 


the pyramid ; and, being enabled by the light of 
any lamp (o follow the windings more rapidly, soon 
found myself at the door of the small chapel in the 
gallery. 


entered, still awed, though there was now, alas, 
‘nought living within. ‘The young Priestess had 
‘vanished like a 
rest remained as I had left it oa the preceding 

The lamp still stood burning upon the 
erystal shrine ; the cross was lying where the hands 
‘of the young mourner bad placed it, and the cold 
‘mage, within the shrine, wore still the same tran- 
quil look, as if resigned to the solitude of death— 
‘of all lone things the loneliest. Remembering the 
ips that I had seen kiss that cross, and kindling 
‘with the recollection, I raised it passionately tomy 
‘own ;—bat the dead eyes, I thought, met mine, 
‘and, awed and saddened inthe midst of my ardour, 
‘T replaced the cross upon the shrine, 

Thad now lost every clue to the object of my 
porsuit, and, with all that sullen satisfaction which 
‘certainty, even when unwelcome, brings, was about 
to retrace my steps slowly to earth, when, as I held 
forth my lamp, on leaving the chapel, I perceived. 
"that the gallery, instead of terminating here, took 
‘a sudden and make-like bend to the left, which 


Barreca otter acl toe, 
further consideration, rushed eagerly for- 


CHAPTER YI. 


m= path led, for 2 while, throagh the same sort 
‘Marrow windings as those which I had before 
red in descending the stairway; and at 
opened, in a similar manner, into a straight 

sp gallery, along each side of which stood, 


a Statius describes It,) Dr. 


Sag oe ast tag me Sek rte pot 
fimus stantia busta eorpors,’ 
‘preface to the 24 section of his fit volume. ‘They 


into the darkness ; and all the | i 





closely ranged and upright, a fle of lifeless bodies, 
whose glassy eyes appeared to glare upon me pre- 
ternaturally us T passed. 

Arrived at the end of this gallery, T found my 
hopes, for the second time, vanish; as the path, it 
‘was manifest, extended:no further. ‘The only object 
Twas able to thoes ty oe Biaminngieae 
lamp, which now burned, every minute, fainter and 
fainter, was the mouth of a huge well, that lay 
gaping before me—a reservoir of darkness, black 
‘and unfathomable, It now crossed my memory 
‘that I had once heard of sach wells, as being used 


anxiously all within, in order to see if it afforded 
‘the means of effecting w descent into the chasm ; 
‘but the sides, T could perceive, were hard and 
‘smooth as glass, being varnished all oyer with that 
sort of dark pitch, whieh the Dead Sea throws out 
upon its slimy shore, 

‘After a more attentive scrutiny, however, I ob- 
served, at the depth of a few feet, a sort of iron 
‘step, projecting dimly from the side, and, below it, 
another, which, though hardly perceptible, was 
just sufficient to encourage an adventurous foot to 
the trial. Though all hope of tracing the young 
Priestess was now at an end—it being: impossible 
that female foot should have ventured on this 
descent —yet, as T had engaged so far in the ad- 
‘venture, and there was, at least, a mystery to be 
unravelled, I determined, at all hazards, to explore 
the chasm, Placing my lamp, therefore, (which 
‘was hollowed at the bottom, so as to be worn Like 
a helmet.) firmly upon my bead, and having thus 
both hands at liberty for exertion, I set my foot 
cautiously om the iron step, and deseended into the 
well. 

Tfoand the same footing, at regular intervals, 
to a considerable depth ; and had already counted 
ear a hundred of these steps, when the Indder 
altogether ceased, and could descend no further. 
In vain did I stretch down my foot in search of 
sopport—the hard slippery sides were all that it 
encountered. At length, stooping my bead, so as 
to let the light fall below, I observed an opening 
‘or window direetly above the step on which I stood ; 
and, taking for granted that the way must lie in 
that direetion, contrived to clamber, with no small 
diffealty, through the 

Tnow found myself on a rude and narrow stuir- 
way, the steps of which were cut out of the living 
rock, and wound spirally downward in the same 


‘ed fo Insert precious stones in the place of the eyes. "Los 
yx Gitolentforméa déréraaes, de tarquolues," Ae. — Vide 
‘Masousiy, quoted ty Quatrewere, 
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“erowning the choir with its single sweetness. 1 
hailed the omen with transport. Love and Im- 
mortality, both beckoning me onwart—who 
‘would give even a thought to fear, with two such 
bright hopes in prospect? Having invoked and 
blessed that unknown enchantress, whose steps had 
Jed me to this abode of mystery and knowledge, 1 
instantly plinged into the chasm. 

Instead of that vague, spectral twilight which 
hhad at first met my eye, I now found, as T entered, 
fa thick darkness, which, thoagh far less horrible, 
‘Was, at this moment, still more disconcerting, as 
my lamp, which had been, for some time, almost 
taseless, was now fust expiring. Resolved, how- 
ever, to: make the most of its Inst gleam, I hastened, 
with rapid step, through this gloomy region, 
which appeared to be wider and more open to the 
air than any [had yet passed. Nor was it long 
before the sudden appearance of a bright blaze in 
the distance announced to me that my first great 
‘Trial was at band. As I drew nearer, the flames 
Wefure me barst high and wide on all sides ;—and 
the awful spectacle that then presented itself was 
‘stich as might have daunted hearts fur more ac- 
enstomed to dangers than mine. 

‘There lay before me, extending completely 
across my path, 2 thicket, or grove, of the most 
combustible trees of Egypt—tamarind, pine, and 
Arabian balm; while around their stems and 
Lrranches were coiled serpents of fire', which, 
‘pwisting themselves rapidly from bough to bough, 
spread the eontagion of their own wild-fire as they 
‘went, and involved tree after tree in one general 
blaze. Tk was, indeed, rapid as the burning of 
those reed-beds of Ethiopia’, whose light is often 
‘seen brightening, at night, the distant cataracts of 
the Nile. 

‘Through the middle of this blazing grove, 1 
‘eoutld now perceive my only pathway lay, There 

‘not a moment, therefore, to be lost—for the 

gained rapidly on either side, and 
i narrowing path between was strewed 
with vivid fire, Casting away my now useless 
Tump, and holding my robe as some slight protec 
‘over my head, I ventured, with trembling 
into the blaze, 
Tastantly, as if may presence had given new life 
the flames a fresh outbreak of combustion 
‘on all sides, ‘The trees clustered into a 
of fire above my head, while the serpents 
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that hung hissing from the red branches shot 
showers of sparkles down upon me as I passed. 
Never were decision and activity of more avails — 


Rejoiced to have escaped this first trial, T in~ 
stantly plucked from one of the pine-trees a bough. 
that was but just kindled, and, with this for my 
ouly guide, hastened breathlessly forward. [had 
advanced bat a few paces, when the path turned. 
suddenly off, leading downwards, as I eould per- 
ceive by the glimmer of my brand, into a more 
confined region, through which a chilling air, as 
if from some neighbouring waters, blew over my 
brow. Nor had I proceeded far in this course, 
‘when the sound of torrents3— mixed, as I thought, 
from time to time, with shrill wailings, resembling 
the cries of persoas in danger or distress — full 
‘monrnfully upon my car. At every step the 
‘noise of the dashing waters increased, and I now 
perceived that I had entered an immense rocky 
cavern, through the middle of which, headlong as 
© winter-torrent, the dark flood, to whose roar 
I had been listening, poured its waters; while 
upon its surfuce floated grim spectre-like shapes, 
walayas tay ek ype ean a ae 
shrieks I had heard—as if in fear of some awful 
precipice towards whose brink they were hurry- 
ing. 

Laaw plainly that across that torrent mast be 
my course. It was, indeed, fearful; but in courage 
and perseverance now lay my only hope. What 
‘evaited me on the opposite shore, I knew nots for 
all there was immersed in impenetrable gloom, 
‘nor could the feeble light which I carried send its 
glimmer half so far. Dismissing, however, all 
thoughts but that of pressing onward, I sprang 
from the rock on which I stood into the flood, 
trusting that, with my right hand, I should be 
able to baffet the current, while, with the oher, 
as long as a gleam of my brand remained, I might 
hold it aloft to guide me safely to the shore. 

Jong, formidable, and almost hopeless was the 
struggle I had now to maintain; and more than 
‘ouce, overpowered by the rash of the waters, 1 had 
given myself up *, as destined to follow those pale, 
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ike that of the light, invisible, but whieh filled 


groups in the distance, than my weariness, both of | 
‘frame snd spirit, was forgotten. A thought crossed 
‘me that she, whom I sought, might haply be among 
them; and notwithstanding the feeling of awe, 
‘with which that unearthly scene inspired me, I 
‘was about to fly, on the instant, to ascertain my 
hope. But while in the act of making the effort, 
felt my robe gently pulled, and tarning round, 
Debeld an aged man before me, whom, by the 
‘sacred hue of his garb, I knew at once to be a 
Hicrophant. Placing a branch of the consecrated 
palin in my hand, he said, in a solemn voice, “ As- 
‘pirant of the Mysteries, welcome !”— then, re- 
garding me for a few seconds with grave attention, 
added, in a tone of courteousness and interest, 
™ The vietory over the body hath been gained !— 
Follow me, young Greek, to thy resting-place.” 

T obeyed the command in silence—and the 
Priest, turning away from this scene of splendour, 
‘into w secluded pathway, where the light gradually 
faded as we advanced, led me to a small pavilion, 
Dy the side of a whispering stream, where the very 
spirit of slamber seemed to preside, and, pointing 
‘silently to a bed of dried poppy-leaves, left me to 
| Repose, 





CHAPTER VIL 


‘"Txovan the sight of that splendid scene, whose 
“glories opened upon me like amomentary glimpse 
info another world, had, for an instant, re-animated 
‘my strength and spirit, yet, so completely was my 

frame subdued by futigue, that, even had the 

‘of the young Priestess herself then stood be- 
fore me, my limbs would have sunk in the effort 





fully on  lotus-flower, and having the forefinger 
of his right hand pressed to his lips. ‘This action, 
together with the glory round his brows, denoted, 
‘a5 I already knew, the God of Silence and Light.! 

Impatieat to know what further trials awaited me, 
T was about to speak, when the Priest exclaimed, 
anxiously, “ Hush !” — and, pointing to the statue 
at the foot of the couch, said,—“ Let the spell of 
that Spirit be upon thy lips, young stranger, till the 
‘wisdom of thy instructors shall think fit to remove 
it, Not unaptly doth the same deity preside over 
Silence and Light ; sineeit is only out of the depth 
of contemplative silence, that the great light of the 
soul, Truth, ean arise !” 

Little used to the language of dictation or in- 
struction, I was now preparing to rise, when the 
Priest again restrained me; and, at the same mo~ 
‘ment, two boys, beautiful as the young Genii of the 
stars, entered the pavilion. They were habited in 
long garments of the purest white, and bore each a 
small golden chalice in his hand.2 Advancing 
towards me, they stopped on opposite sides of the 
couch, and one of them, presenting to me his chalice 
of gold, said, in a tone between singing and speak- 
ing, — 

“Drink ofthis cup —Oaise® sips 


Of the Dead* who downward go. 
“Drink of this cup—the water witbin 
‘x fresh from Letheo's stream 5 
“Twill mako the past, with all its sin, 
‘And alle pals) and sorrows, seem 
on dreare! 


“The pleasure, whose charms 


‘Poryot, ae I¢ never ad been {"* 


‘Unwilling to throw a slight on thie strange 
coremony, [ leaned forward, with all dae gravity, 
and tasted the cup; which I had no sooner done 
says Dr.Prichard, “ that Sepia presided over the region of 
‘oparied sous, during the period of thelr absence, when lan- 


‘pulang without bodies, and that the dead were deposited in 
‘is palace." dnalyeis ofthe Egyptian Mythology. 
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‘waters, as they rolled glassily over the edge above, 
a gleam of radiance rested, showing how brilliant 
and pure was the sunshine they had left behind, 
From thence, gradually growing darker, and fre~ 
quently broken by alternate chasms and projec- 
tions, the stream fell, at Inst, in a pale and thin 
smist—the phantom of what it hud been on earth 
—into a small lake that lay at the base of the rock 
10 receive it 

‘Nothing was ever so bleak and saddening as the 
appearance of this lake, The usual ornaments of 
the waters of Egypt were not wanting to it: the 
tall lotus here uplifted her silvery flowers, and the 

de. 


flower had exchanged its whiteness for a livid hue, 
‘und the wings of the bird hung heavy and colour- 
less. Every thing wore the same half-living 
‘aspect; and the only sounds that disturbed the 
‘mournful stillness were the wailing ery of a heron 
among the sedges, and that din of the falling 
waters, in their midway struggle, above, 

‘There was, indeed, an unearthly saduess in the 
whole scene, of which no beart, however light, 
could resist the infinence. Perceiving, how much 
‘Twas affected by it, * Such scenes,” remarked the 
Priest, “are best suited to that solemn complexion | — 
of mind, which becomes him who approaches the 
Great Mystery of futurity, Behold” —and, in 
saying thus he pointed to the opening over our 
heads, through which, thongh the sun had but just 
passed his meridian, I could pereeive a star or two 
‘pwinkling in the heavens—* in the same manner 
‘as from this gloomy depth we can see those fixed 
stars which are invisible now to the dwellers on 
the bright earth, even so, to the sad and self-hum- 
‘Bled spirit, doch many a mystery of heaven reveal 
‘teelf, of which they, who walk in the light of the 
proud world, know not !” 

He now led me towards a rustic seat or aleove, 
‘Deside which stood an image of that dark Deity’, 
‘that God without a smile, who presides over the 
silent kingdom of the Dead.3 The same livid and 
lifeless hoe was upon his features, that hung over 
‘every thing in this dim valley ; and, with his right 
hand, he pointed directly downwards, to denote 
‘that his melancholy kingdom lay there. A plan- 
‘tain4—that favourite tree of the genii of Death — 


stood behind the statue, and spread its branches 
over the alcove, in which the Priest now seated 
himself, and made a sign thot I should take my 
place by his side. 

‘After a Jong pause, as if of thought and pre- 
paration, —“* Nobly,” said he, " young Greek, hast 
thou sustained the first trials of Initiation. What 
still remains, though of vital import to the soul, 
brings with it neither pain nor peril to the body. 
Having now proved and chastened thy mortal 
frame by the three ordeals of Fire, of Water, and 
of Air, the next task to which we are called is the 
purification of thy spirit—the effectual cleansing 
of that inward and immortal part, 60 as to render 
it fit for the reception of the last luminous reveal 
ment, when the Veils of the Sanctuary shall be 
thrown aside, and the Great Seeret of Seorets un- 
folded to thy view!—Towards this object, the 
primary and most important step is, instruction, 
‘What the three purifying elements thou bast 
‘passed through have done for thy body, instruction 
vill effect for—" 

But that lovely maiden!" I exclaimed, burst 
ing from my silence, having fallen, during his 
speech, into a deep reverie, in which I had for- 
Lacerta deen teindhne’) 


iol Py the, rdinaiseroncoes oleae 
Jook of alarm towards the statue, as if fearful lest 
the God should have heard my words. ‘Thon, 
turning to me, in a tone of mild solemnity, * It is 
‘bat too plain,” said he, * that thoughts of the upper 
world, and of its vain, shadowy delights, till 
engross thee far too mach, to allow the lessons of 
‘Truth to sink profitably into thy heart. A few 
hours of meditation amid this solemn scenery —af 
that wholesome meditation, which parities, By sad= 


able knowledge we have in store for thee. With 
this hope I now leave thee to thy own thoughts, 
and to that God, before whose calm and mournful 
eye all the vanities of the world, from which thou 
comest, wither!” 

Thus saying, heturned slowly sway,and passing 
behind the statue, towards which he had pointed 
daring the last sentence, suddenly, and, as if by ene 
chantmment, 
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assurance that I was not yet wholly abandoned. 
Finding his way to methrough the gloom, he now 
Jed me to the same spot, on which we had parted 


into the soul of man, its purification can alone be 
effected. 

The valley had now become so dark, that we 
could no longer, as we sat, discern each other's 
faces. ‘There was a melancholy in the voice of 


which, with all the warmth of a true believer, this 
Hieropliant expounded to me. 

He spoke of the pre-existence of the soul \—of 
its abode, from all eternity, in a place of splendour 
‘and bliss, of which whatever we have most bean- 
Jifal in our conceptions here is bat a dim tran- 
script, a clouded remembrance. In the blue depths 
‘of ether, he said, lay that “ Country of the Soul” 
its boundary alone visible in the line of milky 
light, which, as by a barrier of stars, separates it 
from the dark carth. “Oh, realm of purity! 
‘Home of the yet unfallen Spirit!—where, in the 
ays of her first innocence, she wandered; ere 
‘yet her beauty was soiled by the touch of earth, 
‘or her resplendent wings had withered away. 
‘Methinks I see,” he cried, “at this moment, those 
fields of radiance*—Tlook back, through the mists 
‘6f life, into that luminous world, where the souls 
that have uever lost their high, heavenly rank, 
‘still soar, without a stain, above the shadowless 
‘stars, and there dwell together in infinite perfec 
tion and bliss!” 

As he spoke these words, a burst of pure, bril- 
Hant light’, like a sudden opening of heaven, 
‘Broke through the valley; and, as soon as my 


¥ For a full account of the doctrines which are here repre- 
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eyes were able to endare the splendour, such a 
vision of glory and loveliness opened upon them, 
as took even my sceptical spirit by surprise, and 
made it yield, at once, to the potency of the spell. 

Suspended, as I thought, in air, and occupying 
the whole of the opposite region of the valley, 
there appeared an immense orb of Light, within 
which, through a haze of radiance, I could see 
distinctly fair groups of young female spirits, who, 
in silent, but harmonious movement, like that of 
the stars, wound slowly throagh a variety of 
faneiful evolutions ; seeming, as they linked and 
unlinked each other’s arms, to form a living 
labyrinth of beauty and grace. Though their fect 
appeared to glide along a field of light, they had 
also wings, of the most brilliant hue, which likerain- 
bows over waterfalls,when played with by the breeze, 
reflected, every moment, a new variety of glory. 

As II stood, gazing with wonder, the orb, with 
all its ethereal inmates, began gradually to recede 
into the dark void, lessening, as it went, and. be- 
coming more bright, as it lessened ;—till, at 
length, distant, 10 all appearance, as a retiring 
comet, this little world of Spirits, in one small 
pointof intenseradiance, shone itslast and vanished. 
© Go," exclaimed the rapt Priest, “ye happy souls, 
of whose dwelling a glimpse is thus given to our 
eyes,—go, wander, in your orb, through the 
boundless heaven, nor ever let a thought of this 
perishable world come to mingle its dross with your 
divine mature, or allure you down earthward to 
that mortal fall by which spirits, no less bright and 
‘admirable, have been ruined!" 

A pause ensued, during which, still under the 
influence of wonder, I sent my fancy wandering 
after the inhabitants of that orb—slmost wishing 
‘myself eredulous enough to believe in a heaven, of 
which creatures, so much like those E had 
‘worshipped on earth, were inmates. 

‘At length, the Priests, with a mournful sigh at 
the sad contrast he was about to draw hetween the 
happy spirits we had just seen and the fallen ones 


moment of earthward desire * to its final eclipse in 
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‘Ture apparition with which T had been blessed in 
that Vulley of Visions—for so the place where I 
Jhad witacssed these wonders was called —brought 
‘back to my heart all the hopes and fancies in whieh, 
‘during my desceat from earth, I bad indulged. I 
‘had now seen once more that matchless creature, 
‘who had been my guiding star into this mysterious 
‘realm; aud that she was destined to be, in some way, 
connected with the further revelations that awaited. 
ame, I saw no reason to doubt, There was a sub- 
Timity, too, in the doctrines of my reverend teacher, 
‘and even a hope in the promises of immortality 
held out by him, which, in spite of reason, won 
erent iti ozotr sy ent wy we, 
"The Future, however, was now bat of secondary 
j—the Prosent, und that deity of the 
Bs oeynacticas hanengeomciny 
‘whole soul. It was, indeed, for the sake of such 
‘beingsalone that [considered immortality desirable, 
nor, without them, would eternal life have appeared. 
tome worth a single prayer. ‘To every further trial 
‘of my patience and faith, I now made up my mind 
to submit without a murmur, Some kind chance, 
T fondly persuaded myself, might yet bring me 
nearer to the object of my adoration, and enable 
awe to address, as mortal woman, one who had 
itherto been to me but as a vision, w shade, 
‘The period of my probation, however, was nearly 
‘at an end, Both frameand spirit had now stood the 
trial; and as the crowning test of the purification 
‘of the latter was tht power of seeing into the world 
‘of spirits, with which [ had proved myself, in the 
Valley of Visions, to be endowed, there now re- 
mained, to complete my Initiation, but this one 
‘night more, when, in the Temple of Isis, and in the 
‘presence of her unveiled image, the last grand re- 
‘velation of the Secret of Secrets was to be laid 
‘open to me. 

‘passed the morning of this day in company with 
‘the same venerable personage, who had, from the 
first, presidedover the ceremonies of my instruction; 
‘and who, to inspire me with due reverence for the 
Power and magnificence of his religion, now con- 
‘Aucted me through the long range of illuminated 
galleries and shrines, that extend under the site 
“ppon which Memphis and the Pyramids stand, and 
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form a couaterpart under ground to that mighty 
city of temples upon earth. 

Te then descended with me, still lower, into 
‘those winding erypts, where lay the Seven Tables 
of stone}, foand by Hermes in the valley of He- 
bron, On these tables,” said he, “is written all 
the knowledge of the antediluvian race—the de- 
crees of the stars from the beginning of time, the 
annals of a still earlier world, and all che marvel 
lous searets, both of heaven and earth, which would 
have been, 

ne for thie 
Last ta the Untversal Sea 

‘Returning to the region, from which we hnd de~ 

scended, we next visited, in succession, a series of 





doctrines of theology that Jay yeiled under its 
forms, Every shrine was consecrated to a par- 
ticular faith, and contained a living image of the 
deity which it adored. Beside the goat of Mendes®, 
with his refilgent star upon his breast, I saw the 
crocodile, as presented to the eyes of its idolater at 
Arsinog, with costly gems? in its Loathsome ears, 
and rich bracelets of gold encircling itsfeet, Here, 
floating through a tank in the centre of a temple, 
the saered carp of Lepidotam showed its silvery 
scales; while, there, the Isiae serpents* trailed 
languidly over the altar, with that sort of move- 
ment which is thought most favourable to the at 
pirations of their votaries. In one of the small 
chapels we found a beautiful child, employed in 
feeding and watching over those golden heetles, 
which are adored for their brightness, as emblems 
of the sun; while, in another, stood a sacred ibis 
upon its pedestal, 60 like, in plumage and attitude, 
tothe bind of the young Priestess, that most gladly 
would [ have knelt down and worshipped it for 
her sake. 

After visiting all these various shrines, and hear- 
ing the reflections which they suggested, I was next 
Jed by my guide to the Great Hall of the Zodine, on 
‘whose ceiling was delineated, in bright and undying 
colours, the map of the firmament, as it appeared 
at the first dawn of time. Here, in pointing out 
the track of the sun among the spheres, he spoke 
of the analogy that exists between moral und phy- 
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features, that had already so often mocked me 


uring | with their momentary charm, and seemed destined, 


)more strong ; till, at last, vividly marked as 
the darkness, the narrow fringe of 
eye—giving promise of a 


awakened my attention ; and I saw with 
of interest, which made my heart beat 

‘of the corners of the mighty Veil raised 
‘from the floor, I now felt that the Great 
whatever it might be, was at hand, A 
hope even crossed my mind—so wholly 


‘under it—and then fell over its mystic splen- 
‘us utterly dark ns before. By the strong 


ote sae yop abeanehy ar 
‘the fond, vain dream of 

Darsled as I had been by that short eae of 
splendour, and distrusting even my senses, when 
under the influence of so much excitement, I bad 
‘but Just begun to question myself as to che reality 
of my impression, when T heard the sounds of 


me, and, placing the end ofa riband gently in my 
hand, said, in a tremulous whisper, * Follow, and 
be silent.” 

So sudden and strange was the adventure, that, 
for a moment, I hesitated —fearing that my eyes 
might possibly have been deceived as to the object 
they had seen. Casting a look towards the Veil, 
which seemed barsting with its luminous secret, I 
‘was almost doubting to which of the two chances 
[should commit myself, when I felt the riband in 
‘my hand palled softly at the other extremity. 


yielded to the silent summons, and following my 
guide, who was already at some distance before 
me, found myself led up the same flight of marble 
steps, by which the Priest had conducted me into 
the Sanetuary. Arrived at their eummit, I felt 
the pace of my conductress quicken, and giving 
one more look to the Veiled Shrine, whose glories: 
we left burning uselessly behind us, hastened on- 
ward into the gloom, full of confidence in the 
belief, that she, who now held the other end. of 
that clue, was one whom I was ready to follow 
devotedly through the world. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Worn such rapidity was I hurried along by my 
unseen guide, full of wonder at the speed with 
which she ventured through these labyrinths, that 
T had but little time left for reflection upon the 
strangeness of the adventure to which I had com 
mitted myself. My knowledge of the character 
of the Mempbian priests, as well as some fearful 
rumours that had reached me, concerning the fate 
that often attended unbelievers in their bunds, 
awakened a momentary suspicion of treachery in 
my mind. But, when T recalled the fee of my 
guide, as [had seen it in the small chapel, with 
that divine look, the very memory of which 





brought purity into the heart, I found my sus- 








grandeur over the whole scene, 
of the air, in re-animating the young 
‘were less speedy than [had expected ;— 


ik for its pillow, while I hastened to procure 
from the Lake. The temple stood high, 


ov Pieter a Ose cige hitored 
wes that serve as cups‘ for the Hebes of the 
I filled it from the Lake, nnd hurried back 


‘waste all its contents, and as often did I return 
impatiently to refill it 

‘During this time, the young maiden was fast 
recovering her animation and consciousness ; and, 
‘at the moment when I appeared above the edge of 
the steep, was just rising from the steps, with her 


half-audibly uttering the words, * Where is he ?” 
she made an effort, as I approached, to retreat into. 
‘the Temple, 

Already, however, I was by her side,and taking 

her hand, as she turned away from me, gently in 
mine, asked, “ Whom dost thou seek, fair Priestess?” 
—thus, for the first time, breaking the silence she 
hhad enjoined, and in a tone that might have re- 
‘assured the most timid spirit, But my words had 
no effect in calming her apprehension. 
and with her eyes still averted towards the Temple, 
she continned in a voice of suppressed alarm, — 
“Where ean ho be?—that venerable Athenian, 
that philosopher, 
“ Here, here,” [exclaimed, anxiously, interrupt- 
ing her—“behold him still by thy side—the 
same, the very same, who saw thee steal from under 
the Veils of the Sanctuary, whom thou hast guided 
by a.clue through those labyrinths below, and who 
now only waits his command from those lips, to 
devote himself through life and death to thy ser- 
vice.” As I spoke these words, she turned slowly 
round, aud looking timidly in my face, while her 
own burned with blushes, said, in a tone of doubt 
und wonder, “Thou!” and then hid her eyes in 
ber bands, 

L knew not how to interpret a reception so un- 
expected. That some mistake or disappointment 
‘had occurred was evident ; but so inexplicable did 
the whole adventure appear to me, that it was in 


who—" 


‘moments absorbed in the most anxious thought ; 
while silent and watehfal I awaited her decision, 
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hues. Overcome as I was with watch- 
‘weary with thought, it was not Jong 


CHAPTER XIL 


‘ty the canal through which we now 


‘not direct, bat ascending in a south- 
‘direction towards the Said; and in calms, 
adverse winds, the passage was tedious. 
‘the breeze was now blowing freshly from 


ing, was that fair young Priestess—seated within 
a porch which shaded the door of the pavilion, and 
bending intently over smal! volnme that lay un= 
rolled on her Inp. 

‘Her face was but half-turned towards me; and 
as she, once or twice, raised her eyes to the warm 
sky, whose light fell, softened through the trellis, 
over her cheek, I found all those feelings of re- 
‘verence, which she had inspired me with in the 


| by the nataral light of day, than in those dim and 


unhallowed regions below, She was now looking, 
to0, direct to the glorious sky, and her pure eyes 
and that heaven, so worthy of each other, met. 

After contemplating her for s few moments, 
swith little less than odoration, I rose gently from 
‘my resting-place, and approached the pavilion. 
Bat the mere movement had startled her from her 
devotion, and, blushing and confused, she covered 
the volume with the folds of her robe. 

In the art of winning upon female confidence, 
Thad long, of course, been schooled ; and, now that 
to the lessons of gallantry the inspiration of love 
vas added, my ambition to please and to interest 
‘comld hardly full, it may be supposed, of success. 
Tsoon found, however, how much less flnent is 
the heart than the faney, and how very different 
may be the operations of making love and feeling 
it, In the few words of greeting now exchanged 
between us, it was evident that the gay, the enter~ 
prising Epicurean was little less embarrassed than 
‘the secluded Priestess ; —and, after one or two in- 
effectual efforts to converse, the eyes of both turned. 
bashfally away, and we relapsed into silence, 

From this situation—the result of timidity on 
one side, and of a feeling altogether new on the 
other —we were, at length, relieved, after an in- 
terval of estrangement, by the boatmen announeing 
that the Nile was in sight. ‘The countenance of 
the young Egyptian brightened at this intelligence 
and the smile with which I congratulated her 
upon the speed of cur voyage was responded to by 
another from her, s0 fall of gratitude, that already 
‘an instinctive sympathy seemed established be- 
tween us, 

‘We were now on the point of entering that s- 
cred river, of whose sweet waters the exile drinks 
in his dreams —for a draught of whose flood the 
royal daughters of the Ptolemies?, when fur away, 
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‘But the thin veil of my companion 
‘less efficient disguise. She had, indeed, 
the golden beetles from her hair; but 
robe of her order was still too visible, 


‘and which was afterwards pressed to my 
‘This link between us, (for ruch it now 


ear all the burning feelings of that moment; 
had I not abruptly turned away, my agi- 
ion would have but too plainly betrayed itself. 


spread, and we proceeded on our course up the | 
river, ‘The sounds and the lights we had left be- 


‘acacias‘, as the chameleons ran up their stems, It 
‘was, altogether, such a night 28 only the climate 
of Egypt can boast, when the whole scene around 
ties lulled in that sort of bright tranquillity, which 
‘may be imagined to light the slumbers of those 
happy spirits, who are said to rest in the Valley of 
the Moon *, on their way to heaven, 

By such a light, and at sach an hour, seated, side 
by side, on the deck of that bark, did we pursue 
‘our eourse up the lonely Nile—each a mystery to 
the other—our thoughts, our objects, our very 
ames a secret ;—separated, too, till now, by 
destinies so different; the one, a gay voluptuary 
of the Garden of Athens; the other, a secluded 
Priestess of the Temples of Memphis ;—nnd the 
only relation yet established between us being that 
dangerous one of love, passionate love, on one side, 
‘and the most feminine and confiding dependence 
on the other. 

‘The passing adventure of the night-fair had not 
only dispelled a little our mutual reserve, but had 
luckily furnished us with a subject on which we 
could converse without embarrassment. From this 
topic I took care to lead her, without any inter- 
ruption, to others —being fearful lest our former 
silence should return, and. the music of her voice 
again be lost to me. It was only, indeed, by thus 
indirectly unburdening my heart that L was enabled 
to avoid the disclosure of all I thooght and felt 5 
‘and the restless rapidity with which I flew from 
subject to subject was but an effort to escape from 
tha only 8, OS 2 Da ea 


Ydlteau on the musicat instruments ofthe Egyp~ | Lane 


speaks of the snowy summit of Mount Atlas 
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-was awakened without being disturbed. She fol- 
Towel the course of the charm, unconscious 
whither it Ied, nor was even aware of the flame 
she had lighted in another's bosom, till startled by 
‘the reflection of it glimmering in her own. 

‘Tmpatient as Twas to appeal to her generosity | merous. 
‘and sympathy, for a similar proof of confidence to 
‘that which I had just given, the night was now 
‘too far advanced for me to impose upon her such 
mtask. After exchanging a few words, in which, 
though little met the esr, there was, on both sides, 
‘stone and manner that spoke far more than lan- 
guage, we took a lingering leave of each other for 
‘the night, with every prospect, I fondly hoped, of | 
‘deing stil together in our dreams, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘Fr-was 60 near the dawn of day when we parted 
‘that we found the sun sinking westward when we 
rejoined each other, The smile, so frankly cor- 
dial, with which she met me, might have been 
taken for the greeting of a long-mellowed friend- 
‘ship, did not the blush and the cast-down eyelid 
‘that followed betray symptoms of a fecling newer 
‘and less calm. For myself, lightened ns I was, in 
‘some degree, by the avowal which I had made, I 
‘et too conscious of the new aspect thus given 
‘to our intercourse, not to feel some litte alarm at 
‘the prospect of returning to the theme. We were 
Doth, therefore, alike willing to allow our attention 
‘to be diverted, by the variety of strange objects 
presented themselves on the way, from a 
‘that evidently both were alike unwilling 


river was now all stirring with commerce 





were heaped blocks and fragments of that sweet- 
smelling wood?, which is yearly washed down, by 
the Green Nile of Nubia, at the season of the 
floods. 
= Seaiesmrestenn eee nie se 
oat, returning lightened 
from the fair of nat ight, hot rapidly past us, 
with those high sails that catch every breeze from 
over the hills ;—while, now and then, we overtook. 
‘one of those barges fall of bees, that are sent at 
this season to colonise the gardens of the south, 
and take advantage of the first flowers after the 
inundation has passed away. 
For a short time, this constant variety of objects 
enabled us to divert so fur our conversation as 0 
kkeep it from lighting upon the one, sole subject, 


solitary. ‘We less frequently veutured to look upon 
each other, and our intervals of silence grew more 
long. 

It was near sunset, when, in passing a small 
temple on the shore, whose porticoes were now full 
of the evening light, we saw issuing from a thicket 
of ncanthus near it, a train of young maidens 
gracefully linked together in the dance by stems of 
the lotus held at arms'length hetween them. ‘Their 
trestes were also wreathed with this gay emblem 
of the season, and in such profusion were its white 
flowers twisted around their waists and arms‘, 
that they might have been taken, as they lightly 
bounded along the bank, for Nymphs of the Nile, 
then freshly risen from their bright gardens under 
the wave. 

Afier looking for a few minutes at this sucred 
dance, the maiden turned away her eyes, with a 
look of pain, as if the remembrances it recalled 
were of no welcome nature. ‘This momentary re~ 
trospect, this glimpse into the past, appeared to offer 
sort of clue to the secret for which I panted ;— 


appeared even to feel that the 


appeared. 
‘To attempt to repeat, in her own touching words, 
the simple story which she now related to me, 


+ On lex volt comme jadis euelllir dans les champs ses 
aber 
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Egypt us & purchaser of that rich tapestry, in 
which the needies of Persin are rivalled by the 
Toms of the Nile. Having taken his young bride 
‘to Memphis, which was still the great mart of this 
merchandise, he there, in the midst of his specu- 
Jations, died—leaving his widow on the point of 
‘decoming a mother, while, as yet, but in her nine- 
‘teenth year 
For single and unprotected females, it bas 
‘been, at all times, a favourite resource, to seek for 
in the service of some of those great 
‘temples by which so large a portion of the wealth 
‘and power of Egypt is absorbed. Ia most of 
these institutions there exists an order of Priest 
esses, which, though not hereditary, like that of the 
Priests, is provided for by ample endowments, and 
confers that dignity und station, with which, in a 
government s0 theocratic, Religion is sure toinvest 
even her humblest handmaids, From the general 
Policy of the Sacred College of Memphis, we may 
take for granted, that an accomplished female, like 
‘Theora, found but little difficulty in being elected 
‘one of the Priestesses of Isis; and it was in the 
‘service of the subterranean shrinesthat her ministry 
chiefly lay. 

* Here, « month or two after her admission, she 
guve birth to Alethe, who first opened her eyes 
‘among the nnholy pomps and specious miracles of 
thismysteriousregion. ‘Though Theora, as we have 
‘seen, had been diverted by other feelings from her 
‘first enthusiasm for the Christian faith, she had 
never wholly forgot the impression then made upon 
ther. The sacred volume, which the pious Cate- 
‘ehumen liad given her, was still treasured with 
‘eare ; and, though she seldom opened its pages, 
here was always an iden of sanctity associated 
-with it in her memory, and often would she sit to 
Jook upon it with reverential pleasure, recalling 
Sips che ind a: wets was fat nde 
‘her own. 

™ The leisure of her new retreat, and the lone 
melancholy of widowhood, led her still more fre- 


“eagerly the sacred volume, drinking deep of the 
fountain of which she before bat tasted, and feel- 


“This stady of her eceret hours became till more 


{Non ero pratulori Batytonteapleta superbe 
‘Testa, Somiramia qu ocx, 

2 Dee Pauw, who differs in aplaion from thote who sup. 
‘women to be ellsible wo the higher sacerdotal ofces ia 
‘Hus enumerator the tasks to which tele superin- 





dear to her, as well from the peril with which, at 
‘that period, it was attended, as from the necessity 
sho felt herself ander of concealing from those 
‘round her the precious light that had been thas 
{kindled in her own heart, Too timid to encounter 
the fierce persecution, which awaited all who were 
suspected of a leaning toChristianity, she continued 
to officiate in the pomps and ceremonies of the 
‘Temple;—thongh, often, with such remorse of soul, 
that she would pause, in the midstof the rites, and 
pray inwardly to God, that he would forgive this 
profanation of his Spirit. 

“In the mean time her dsnghter, the young 
Alethe, grew upstillovelier than herself,andadded, 
‘every hour, both to her happiness and her fears. 
‘When arrived at a sufficient age, she was taught, 
like the other children of the priestesses, to take a 
share in the service and eeremonies of the shrines. 
‘The duty of some of these young servitors® was to 
Took after the flowers fur the altar ;—of others, 10 
take care that the sacred vases were filled every 
day with fresh water from the Nile, ‘The task of 
some was to preserve, in perfect polish, those 
silver images of the Moon which the priests car- 
ried in processions ; while others were, as we have 
seen, employed in feeding the consecrated animals, 
and in keeping their plumes and scales bright for 
the admiring eyes of their worshippers. 

“The office allotted to Alethe — the most honour- 
able of these minor ministries — was to wait upon 
the sacred birds of the Moon, to feed them daily 
with those ezus from the Nile which they loved, 
and provide for their use that purest water, which 
alone these delicate birds will touch. This em- 
ployment was the delight of her childish honrs 
and that ibis, which Aleipbron (the Epicurean) 
saw her dance round in the Temple, was, of all 
the sacred flock, her especial favourite, and had 
been daily fondled and fed by her from infuney. 

“Music, 2s heing one of the chief spells of this 
enchanted region, was an accomplishment required 
of all its ministrants ; and the harp, the lyre, and 


the Temple, was to fit them, by every grace of art 
and nature, to give effect to the illasion of those 
shows and phantasms, in which the enfite charm 
and seeret of Tnitiation lay 

“ Among the means employed to support the old 
system of saperatition, against the infidelity and, 


tendonce was, as he thinks, confined: —" Tes femmes nent 
‘secondaire 
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which she herself had plucked, seemed to acquire 
sudden sacredness in her eyes, as soon as the 
[priest had breathed upon it—on all such occasions 
‘Theora, though with fear and trembling, would 
‘venture to saggest to the youthful worshipper the 
istinetion that should be drawn between the 
sensible object of adoration, and that spiritual, 
unseen Deity, of which it wax but the remem- 
‘Drancer or type. 

“ With sorrow, however, she soon discovered 
that, in thas but partially letting in light upon a 
sind far too ardent to rest satisfied with such glim~ 
|_| merings, she but bewildered the heart which she 
meant to guide, and cut down the feeble hope 
around which its faith twined, without substituting 
any other support in its place. As the beauty, too, 
of Alethe began to attract all eyes, now fears 
‘erowded upon the mother’s heart ;— fears, in which 
‘she was but too much justified by the characters of 
‘some of those around her. 

“In this sucred abode, as may easily be con- 
‘ceived, morality did not always go hand in hand 
‘with religion. ‘The hypocritical and ambitious 
‘Oreus, who was, at this period, High Priest of 
‘Memphis, was a man, in every respect, qualified 
to preside over a system of such splendid fraud, 
He had reached that effective time of life, when 
‘enough of the warmth and vigour of youth remains 
to give animation to the counsels of uge. But, in 
‘his instance, youth had left only the baser passions 
Dehind, while age bat brought with it a more 
refined maturity of mischief. ‘The advantages of 
‘a faith appealing almost wholly to the senses, were 
‘well understood by hin ; nor had he failed either 
to discover that, in order to render religion sub- 
servient to his own interests, he must shape it 
‘adroitly to the interests and passions of others. 

% The state of anxiety and remorse in which the 
_ mind of the hapless Theora was kept by the scenes, 
however artfully velled, which she daily witnessed 



































‘sinfuluess and deceit, Her child was, as yet, pure 
innocent; but, without that sentinel of the 
Religion, how long might she eontinue so? 
‘Tins thought at once decided her: all other 
‘vanished before it, She resolved instantly to 
-open to Alethe the whole secret of her soul ; to 
this child, who was her only hope on earth, 
-sharer of all her hopes in heaven, and then fly 
‘her, as Soon as possible, from this unhallowed 
‘t the fur desert —to the mountains —to any 
se, however desolate, where God and the con- 
‘of innocence might be with them, 

‘Phe promptitude with which her young pupil 








it was now too late, for she was already dying. 

“She still continued, however, to conceal the 
sate of her health from the tender and sanguine 
girl, who, thongh observing the traces of disease 
‘on her mother's cheek, little knew that they were 
the hastening footsteps of death, nor even thonght 
of the possibility of ever losing what wus 60 dear 
to her, ‘Too soon, however, the moment of separa 
tion arrived; and while the anguish and dismay 
of Alethe were in proportion to the security in 
which she had indulged, Theora, too, felt, with 
bitter regret, that she had sacrificed to her fond 
consideration mach precious time, and that there 
now remained but a few brief and painful moments, 
for the communication of all those wishes and 
instructions on which the forure destiny of the 
‘young orphan depended. | 

“She had, indeed, time for little more than to 
place the sacred volume solemnly in her hands ; to 
implore that she would, at all risks, fly from this 
unholy place; and, pointing in the direction of 
the mountains of the Said, to name, with her last 
breath, the venerable man, to whom, under Heaven, 
‘she looked for the protection and sulvation of her 
child, 

“The first violence of feeling to which Alethe: 
gave way was suoceeded by a fixed and tearless 


night after night, in contemplation i 
features, and in prayers for the peace of the de- 
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‘valley, 100 plainly informed her of the dark destiny 
that hung over him. She knew how many were 
‘the hapless candidates for Initiation who had been 
doomed to a durance worse than that of the grave, 
for but a word, a whisper, breathed against the 
‘sacred absurdities that they witnessed ; and it was 
evident to her that the venerable Greek (for such 
‘her fancy represented Alciphron) was no Tess 
‘interested in eseaping from the snares and perils of 
‘this region than herself, 

“Her own resolution was, at all events, fixed. 
‘That visionary scene, in which she had appeared 
before Alciphron—little knowing how ardent 
‘were the heart and imagination over which her 
‘deanty, at that moment, exereised its influence — 
‘was, she solemnly resolved, the very last unholy 
service, that superstition or imposture should ever 
command of her. 

“ On the following night the Aspirant was to 
‘watch in the Great Temple of Isis, Such an op- 
‘Partunity of approaching and addressing him might 
‘never come again, Should he, from compassion 
for her situation, or a sense of the danger of his 
‘own, consent to lend his aid to her flight, most 
gladly would she accept it—well assured that no 
danger or treachery she might risk eould be half 
0 odious and fearful as those which she left be- 
hind. Should he, on the contrary, reject the pro- 
‘posal, her determination was equally fixed—to 
rast to that God whose eye watches over the in- 
‘nocent, and go forth alone, 

“To reach the island in Lake Moris was ber 
first great object; and there occurred fortunately, 
‘at this time, a mode of effeeting her purpose, by 
‘which both the difficalty and dangers of the attempt 
‘would bemuch diminished. ‘The day of the annual 
‘yisitation of the High Priest 10 the Place of Weep- 
ing *—as that island in the centre of the Lake is 
-ealled—was now fast approaching ; and Alethe 
knew that the self-maving ear, by which the High 
‘Priest and one of the Hierophants are conveyed 
| down to the chambers under the Lake, stood then 
waiting in readiness. By availing herself of this 
‘expedient, she would gain the double advantage 
‘both of facilitating her own fight, and retarding 
‘the speed of her pursuers, 

“ Having paid a last visit to the tomb of her be- 
Joved mother, and wept there, long and pussion- 
“ately, till her heart almost failed in the struggle — 
‘baving paused, too, to give a kiss to her favourite 
‘his, which, although too mach a Christian to 
“worship, she was still child enoagh to love—she 
“went early, with a trembling step, tothe Sanctuary, 
and there hid herself in one of the recesses of the 








1 Vito Wilford, Asiatic Resrarches, vol. le p- 340. 





Shrine. Her intention was to steal out from thence 
to Alciphron, while it was yet dark, and before 
the illumination of the great Statue behind the 
Veils had begun. But her fears delayed her till 
it was almost too late ;—already was the image 
lighted up, and still she remained trembling in 
her hiding-place, 

“In a few minutes more the mighty Veils would 
have been withdrawn, and the glories of that scene 
of enchantment Iaid open —when, at length, sum- 
moning all her coarage, and taking advantage of 
a momentary absence of those employed in pre~ 
paring this splendid mockery, she stole from under 
the Veil, and found her way, throagh the gloom, 
to the Epicurean. ‘There was then no time for 
explanation ;—sho had but to trust to the simple 


ministers of Isis to waste their splendours on va- 
cancy, through along series of miraclesund visions 
‘which they now exhibited —unconscious that he, 
‘whom they were taking such pains to dazzle, was 
‘already, under the guidance of the young Chris- 
tian, far removed beyond the reach of their de- 
ceiving spells.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Sven was the singular story, of which this inno- 


ceat girl now gave me, in her own touching 
Janguage, the outline. 

‘The sun was just rising as she finished her mar- 
rative. Fearful of eneoontering the expression of 
those feelings with which, she could not but ob- 
serve, I was affected by her reeital, scarcely had 


ruptly from her seat, she hurried into the pavilion, 
leaving me with the words fast crowding for ut- 
terance to my Lips. 

Oppressed by the various emotions thus sent back 
‘upon my heart, I lay down on the deck in a state 


‘and to deseribe which, passion is far too weak a 
‘word, there was also much of her recital that dis- 
heartened and alarmed me, To find a Christian 
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the rest of the birds take wing, and leave the 
selected vistim to die, 

Through the ravine, rendered famous by this 
charm—for such the mukitude consider it — 
there ran, in ancient times, a canal from the Nile, 


‘indeed, passed it, on the preceding night ; 
‘und, a¢ the wind had been, over since, blowing 
‘strongly from the north, and the sun was already 


Teast, a day's sail to the southward of the spot 
discovery, I confess, filled my heart witha 
feeling of joy which I found it difficult to conceal. 


her bosom, and looked down silently upon 
deck ; her whole countenance sinking into an 
. ‘ad, but resigned, as if she now felt 
‘fate was ou the side of wrong, and saw Love 
‘stealing between her soul and heaven, 
was not slow, of course, in availing myself of 
I fancied to be the irresolution of her mind. 
il, fearful of exeiting alarm by any appeal to 
‘of regard or tenderness, T bat addressed 
to her imagination, and to that love of 
ty and wonders, which is ever ready to be 


vayages on the Nile are, under favournble eireum= 


awakened within the youthful breast. We were 
now approaching that region of miracles, ‘Thebes, 
“Ina day or two,” eaid I, “we shall see, towering 
above the waters, the colossal Avenue of Sphinxes, 
und the bright Obelisks of the Sun, We shall visit 
the plain of Memnon, and behold those mighty 
‘statues that fling their shadows’ at sunrise over 
the Libyan hills. We shall bear the image of the 
Son of the Morning responding to the first touch of 
light. From thence, in a few hours, a breeze like 
this will transport us to those sunny islands near 
the cataracts; there, to wander, among the sacred 
palm-groves of Philw, or sit, at noontide hour, in 
those cool aleoves?, which the waterfall of Syene 
shadows under its arch. Ob, who is there that, 
with ecenes of such loveliness within reach, would 
tura coldly away to the bleak desert, and leave this 
fair world, with al its enchantments, shining unseen 
and unenjoyed? Atlenst”—T added, taking ten- 
derly ber hand in mine—“ let a few more days 
be stolen from the dreary fate to which thou hast 
devoted thyself, and thea ——" 

She had heard but the last few words—the rest 
had been lost upon her. Startled by the tone of 
tenderness into which, in despite of all my resolves, 
Thad suffered my voiee to soften, she looked for 
an instant with passionate earnestuess into my 
face ;—then, dropping upon her knees with her 
clasped hands upraised, exclaimed,—“ Tempt me 
not, in the name of God I implore thee, tempt me 
not to swerve from my sacred duty. Oh! take 
‘me instantly to that desert mountain, and I will 
‘bless thee for ever.” 

‘This appeal, I felt, could not be resisted—even 
though my heart were to break for it. Having 
silently intimated my assent to her prayer, by a 
slight pressure of her hand as E raised her from 
the deck, I proceeded immediately, ax we were 
still in full career, for the south, to give orders 
that our sail should be instantly lowered, and not 
‘4 moment lost in retracing our course, 

Tn giving these directions, however, it, for the 
{first time, oceurred to me, that, as Thad hired this 
yacht in the neighbourhood of Memphis, where it 
‘was probable the fight of the young Priestess would 
be most vigilantly tracked, we should run the risk 
of betraying to the bootmen the place of her retreat; 
—and there was now a most favourable opportunity 
for taking precautions against this danger. De- 


44 Melaws, auquel, dana notre second voyage, nous avons er 


‘lag ou | ploy és din-hult jours.” 
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some new charm—some blush oF look, more beau- 
‘fil than the last ! 

Often, while Isat gazing, forgetful of all else, 
in this world, our boat, left wholly to itself, wonld 
rive from its course, and bearing us away to the 
‘bank, get entangled in the water flowers, or be 
‘caught in some eddy, ere I perceived where 
‘were. Once, too, when the rustling of my oar 
among the flowers had startled away from the 
‘bank some wild antelopes, that had stolen, at that 
‘still hour, to drink of the Nile, what wn emblem 
did T think it of the young heart then beside me— 
tasting, for the first time, of hope and love, and so 
‘soon, alas, to be scared from their sweetness for 
ever! 


CHAPTER XV. 


"Pax night was now far advanced—the bend of 
‘our course towards the left, and the closing in of 
‘the eastern hills upon the river, gave warning of 
‘our approach to the hermit's dwelling. Every 
| minute now appeared like the last of existence ; 
‘and [felt a sinking of despair at my heart, which. 
‘would have been intolerable, had not a resolution 
‘hat saddenly, and as if by inspiration, occurred to 
‘me, presented a glimpse of hope, which, in some 
| degree, calned my feelings. 
‘Much as [ bad, all my life, despised hypoerisy- 

| the very sect I had embraced being chiefly recom- 
mended to me by the war they 
‘upon the cant of all others— it was, nevertheless, 


1 resolved, it was with somewhat less reluc- 
feclings that I now undertook, at the anxious 
of my companion, to ascertain the site of 

‘that well-koown mountain in the neighbourhood 





of which the anchoret’s dwelling lay. We bad 
which 


the description on the leaf. So little was there of 
life now stirring slong the shores, that [had begun 
almost to despair of any assistance from inquiry, 
‘when, on looking to the western bank, I saw a 
boatman among the sedges, towing his small boat, 
‘with some difficulty, up the current, Hailing him 
as we passed, [usked,—“ Where stands the Moun- 
tuin of the Birds! 7” and he had hardly time, as 
he pointed above us, to answer * There,” when we 
perceived that we were just then entering into the 
shadow, which this mighty rock flings across the 
whole of the flood. 

Ina few moments we bad reached the mouth of 
the ravine, of which the Mountain of the Birds 
forms one of the sides, and through which the 
scanty eaval from the Nile flows. At the sight of 
this awful chasm, within some of whose dreary re- 
cesses (if we had rightly interpreted the leat) the 
welling of the Solitary was to be found, our voices 
sunk at once into a low whisper, while Alethe 
turned round to me with a look of awe and eager- 
ness, as if doubtful whether I had not already dis- 
appeared from her side, A quick movement, 
however, of her hand towards the rayine, told too 
plainly that her purpose was still unchanged, Tim 
mediately checking, therefore, with my oars, the 
carver of our boat, T succeeded, after no small 
exertion, in turning it out of the current of the 
rriver, and steering into this bleak and stagnant 


continued to wage | canal, 


Our transition from life and bloom to the very 
depth of desolation was immediate. While che 
‘water on one side of the ravine lay buried in 
shadow, the white skeleton-like crags of the other 
stood aloft in the pale glare of moonlight. ‘The 
sluggish stream through which we moved yielded 
sullenly to the oar, and the shriek of a few water- 
Virds, which we hiad roused from their fustnesses, 
‘was succeded by asilence, so dead aud awful, that 
‘our lips seemed afraid to disburb it hy = breath ; 
and half-whispered exelumations, How dreary |” 
—* How dismal!” —were almost the only words 
exchanged between ms, 

‘We had proceeded for some time through thix 
gloomy defile, when, at a short distance before ts, 
among the rocks upon which the moontight felt, 
we could perceive, on a ledge elevated but a little 
above the canal, a small hut or eave, which, from 


4 There hus been much controversy among the Arablast 
writer wlth respect tate ile of thie outa, fr whieh 
5e8 Quatremare, torns\. art, Amown. 




















‘There was usually, Tertuliion tals ns, the image of Christ 


om the eoinmunioa-cups. 
Wo are rather disposed to infer," says the ate Bishop 

(0 Me wary senulble work oo Tertullian, that, at 

‘of all thelr meetings for the purpare of devo 





his mind; and as, with a sigh of recollection, he 
took the book from my hands, some words on the 
‘outer leaf caught his eye. ‘They were few — but 
contained, most probably, the last wishes of the 
dying Theora for, as he read them over eagerly, 
Tsaw tears in his aged eyes. “The trust,” he 
said, with a faltering voice, “is precions and sacred, 
‘and God will enable, T hope, his servant to guard 
it faithfully.” 

During this short dialogue, the other persons of 


their descent down the rock might alarm Alethe, 


,| L hurried briefly over the fow words of explanation 


that remained, and leaving the venerable Christian 
to follow at his leisure, hastened anxiously down 
to rejoin the young maiden, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Metantvs was one of the first of those realous 
Christians of Egypt, who, following the recent ex- 
ample of the bermit, Paul, bade farewell to all the 
comforts of social existence, and betook themselves 
to a life of contemplation in the desert, Less 
selfish, however, imrhis piety, than most of these 
ascetics, Melanins forgot not the world in Jeaving 
it, He knew that man was not bom to live wholly 
for himself ; that his relation to human kind was 
that of the link to the chain, and that even his 
solitude should be turned to the advantage of others, 
In fying, therefore, from the din and disturbance 
of life, he sought not to place himself beyond the 
reach of its sympathies, but selected a retreat 
where he could combine all the advantages of soli- 
tude with these opportunities of being useful to his 


of peace, in taken of the brotherly love subsisting between 
them." 
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‘felt how dearly this praise had been earned, 
and already almost repented of having deserved 
it. ‘There was a sadness in the countenance of 
Alethe, as Ltook leave of her, to which the fore~ 
‘bodings of my own heart but too faithfully re~ 
‘sponded; nor could I help fearing, as her hand 
‘parted Tingeringly from mine, that T had, by this 
‘sacrifice, placed her beyond my reach for ever. 

Having lighted for me a lamp, which, in these 
Tecesses, even at noon, is necessary, the holy saan 
Jed me to the entrance of the grotto. And here, 
‘Diush 10 sy, my career of hypocrisy began. 
With view of obtaining another giance 

turned humbly to solicit the henedie- 
Christian, and, having conveyed to her, 
reverently down, as much of the 
‘of my soul as looks could express, I 
ling spirit, hurried into the 


{led me to the chamber within — 

I found covered, like those of 
‘Lycopolis, with paintings, which, 
Tong ages ago, looked as fresh as 
‘were but laid on yesterday. They 
Tepresentations of rural and 





the presence of Death, to throw his 
‘over the picture, 
‘attention was particularly drawn to one 
subjects, throughout the whole of which 
group—consisting of a youth, a maiden, 


the details of their daily life, 
‘uttiiudes of the young people denoted that 
‘were lovers ; and, sometimes, they were seen 
under a eanopy of flowers, with their eyes 
‘om each other's faces, as though they eould 
away ; sometimes, they appeared walk- 
the banks of the Nile,— 


ne of thore aweet nights 
“Wir ck pe ar ovr Mights 


“Ere she again embrace her bridegroora sun.t 


‘Phrough all these scenes of endearment the 
elder persons stood by;—their calm coun- 
fenances touched with a share of that bliss, in 
‘whose perfect light the young lovers were basking. 
far, all was happiness ;—but the sad lesson 
‘mortality was yet to come. In the last picture 


1 Vide Pincarch. de Feit, 
sclie eum luna, quod ext velutl utrlusqae 
Jablonski, a 





of the series, one of the figures was missing. Tt 
‘was that of the young maiden, who had disappeared 
from among them. On the brink of a dark lake 
stood the three who remained; while a boat, just 
departing for the City of the Dead, told too plainly 
the end of their dream of 

‘This memorial of a sorrow of other times—of a 
sorrow, ancient as death itself —was not wanting 
to deepen the melancholy of my mind, oF to add 
to the weight of the many bodings that pressed 
‘upon it. 

After a night, as it seemed, of auxious and un- 
sleeping thought, I rose from my bed and returned 
to the garden. I found the Christian alone— 
seated, under the shade of one of his trees, at a 
‘small table, on which there lay a volume unrolled, 
‘while a beantiful antelope was sleeping at his feet. 
Struck by the contrast which he presented to those 
hangity priests, whom I had seen surrounded by 
the pomp and gorgeousness of temples, “ Is this, 
then,” thought 1, * the faith before which the 
‘world now trembles—its temple the desert, its 
treasary a book, and its High Priest the solitary 
weller of the rock 2” 

‘He had prepared for me a simple, but hospitable 
repast, of which fruits from his own garden, the 
white bread of Olyra, and the juice of the honey- 
cane, formed the most costly Iaxuries. His man- 
ner to me was evea more cordial and fatherly than 
before; but the absence of Alethe, and, still more, 
the ominons reserve, with which he not only, him- 
self, refrained from all mention of her name, bat 
cluded the few inquiries, by which I sought to lead 
to it, seemed to confirm all the apprehensions I 
had felt in parting from her. 

‘She had acquainted him, it was evident, with 
the whole history of our flight. My reputation as 
1 philosopher—my desire to become a Christian 
—all was already known to the gealous anchoret, 
and the subject of my conversion was the very 
first on which he entered. Oh, pride of philoso- 
phy, how wert thou then humbled, and with what 
shame did I stand in the presence of that vene- 
rable man, not daring to let my eyes encounter 
hia, while, with unhesitating trust in the sincerity 
‘of my intention, he welcomed me to participation 
‘of his holy hope, and imprinted the Kiss of Cha- 
rity on my infidel brow ! 

Embarrassed as I could not but feel by the hu- 
‘miliating consciousness of hypocrisy, I was even 
‘all more perplexed by my almost total ignorance 
of the real tenets of the faith to which I professed 
myself 9 convert. Abashed and confused, and 
‘with a heart sick at its own deceit, I listened to 
the animated and cloquent gratulations of the 
Christian, as though they were words in a dream, 
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to admit the light of heaven, was accounted, T 
found, far more cheerful than the grottos on the 
other side of the ravine. But there was a dreari- 
‘ness in the whole region around, to which light 
‘only lent additional horror, ‘The dead whiteness 
of the rocks, as they stood, like ghosts, in the sun- 
shine;—that melancholy pool, half lost in the 
‘sands;—all gave to my mind theidea of a wasting 
world. To dwell in a place x0 desolate seemed 
to me a living death; and when the Christian, as 
‘we entered the cave, said, “ Here is to be thy 
home,” prepared as I had been for the worst, all 
my resolation gave way ;—every fecling of 
nppointed passion and humbled pride, which had 
‘been gathering round my heart for the last few 
hours, found a vent at oace, and I burst into tears. 
Accustomed to human weakness, and perhaps 
guessing at some of the sources of mine, the good. 
Hermit, without appearing to take any notice of| 
‘this emotion, proceeded to expatiate, with a cheer- 
iisiyiee, phi he called, tas comtire of xy 
dwelling, Sheltered from the dry, burning wind 
‘of the south, my porch would inhale, he said, the 
fresh breeze of the Dog-star. Fruits from his 
‘mountain-garden should furnish my repast. 
‘well of the neighbouring rock would supply |i 
‘everage ; and “here,” he continued —lower- 
‘his voice into a more solemn tone, as he placed 


‘upon the table the volume which he had brought 
—" here, my son, is that ‘well of living waters,’ 
in which alone thou wilt find lasting refreshment 


lis boat; and, after a few plashes of his oar 


died upon my ear, the solitude and silence | it 


reigned around me was complete, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


wT a fate was mine!—but a few weeks since, 


a deluge, adds, ‘On ne peut entendre par le 
de Typhon, qui celal pendant lequel le déluge inonda la 





I might purchase now and then a momentary 
slimpse of Alethe, even the depths of the desert, 
with such a chance, would be weleame, But to 
live—and live thus—withowt her, was a misery 
which I neither foresaw nor could endure. 

Hating even to look upon the den to which I 
‘was doomed, I hurried out into the air, and found 
my way, along the rocks, to the desert. ‘The sun 
‘was going down, with that blood-red hae, which 
he so often wears, in this climate, at his setting. 


‘The only living thing I saw was a restless swal- 
low, whose wings were of the same hue with the 
grey sands over which he fluttered. Why 
(thought T) may not the mind, like this bird, 
partake of the colour of the desert, and 


But the effort was unavailing. Overeome by that 
vast solitude, whose repose was not the slumber of 
peace, but rather the sullen and burning silence of 
hate, I felt my spirit give way, and even love 
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from which he drew nightly his most precious 
beverage. While he spoke, L observed in his hand. 
fone of those earthen enps!, in which it is the 
‘eustom of the inhabitants of the wilderness to eol- 
Jeet the fresh dew among the rocks, Haying pro- 
‘posed that I should accompany him in his wall, 
‘he proceeded to lend me, in the direction of the 
desert, up the side of the mountain that rose above 
my dwelling, and which formed the southern wall 
‘or sereon of the defile. 

Near the suinmit we found a seat, where the old 
‘man paused to rest. It commanded a full view 
over the desert, und was by the side of one of those 
hollows in the rock, those natural reservoirs, in 
whieh ore treasured the dews of night for the 
‘refreshment of the dwellers in the wilderness. 
‘Having learned from me how far I had advanced 
im my study —“In yonder light,” said he, pointing 
toa small cloud in the east, which had been formed 
the horizon by the haze of the desert, and was 
now the of sunset — 
“in the midst of that fight stands Mount Sinai, of 
whose glory thou hast read ; upon whose summit 
‘was the scene of one of those awful revelations, in 
which the Almighty has renewed from time to 
time his communication with Man, and kept alive 
the remembrance of his own Providence in this 
world.” 

“After a pause, as if absorbed in the immensity of 
the subject, the holy man continued his sublime 
theme. Looking back to the earliest annals of time, 
the showed how constantly every relapse of the 
‘Truman mee into idolatry has been followed by 
some manifestation of Divine power, chastening 
the strong and proud by punishment, and winning 
‘back the humble by love. It was to proserye, he 
‘said, umextinguished upon earth, that great and 
‘vital truth—the Creation of the world by one 




































| mations, an humble and enslaved race—that he 


‘sitaries of his will and the 
‘of his power. 


‘pgfan, ho wrt vom tet rot, dteries the 
“monk Protomesy who inhabited the desert of Scete, a col- 
Wecting in earthen cups the abundant dew from the rocks 
SBiosiadec. Pat tor. xi 
‘The brief sketch bere given of the Jewish dispensation 
agrees very much with the view taken of it hy Dr- Sumner, 
Bn the fat chapter of ia elogaent work, the" Recontsof the 


"Tn the original, the discourses of the Hermit are giver 
‘much more at length. 
“+ Ite impoualble to deny," sage Dr. Sumner, “that the 


‘Supreme Being—that God chose, from among the | is 





‘Passing, then, in review the long train ofimspired. | 
interpreters, whose pens and whose tongues were 
made the echoes of the Divine voice?, he traced 
throughout the events of successive ages, the gra- 
dual unfolding of the dark scheme of Providence 
—darkness without, but alf light and glory within, 
‘The glimpses of a coming redemption, visible even 
through the wrath of Heaven ;—the long series of 
Prophecy throagh which this hope runs, burning 
‘and alive, like a spark along a chain ;—the slow 
and merciful of the hearts of mankind 
for the great trial of their faith and obedience that 
‘was at hand, not oaly by miracles that appealed to 


left me at my eave; praying, as he parted from 
‘me—with benevolence which Ebut ill, alas! de- 


dificult point, than by either Tike Warburton, 
to excape from It Into paradox, oF, sill worse, contiving, 
ike Dr. Graver, to increase jt by oxplanation,— 
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‘With a mind astonished, if not touched, by 
these discourses, 1 returned to my cave, and found. 
the lamp, as before, ready lighted to receive me, 


‘The volume which I had been hitherto studying, | i 


‘was replaced by another, which lay open upon 
the table, with a branch of fresh palm between 
‘its leaves. Though I could not doubt to whose 
gentle and guardian hand I was indebted for this 
invisible watchfulness over my studies, there was 
yet a something in it, so like spiritual interposition, 
that it struck me with awe;—and never more 
than at this moment, when, on approaching the 
volume, I saw, as the light glistened over its 
silver letters, that it was the vory Book of Life 
of which the Hermit had spoken! 

‘The midnight hymn of the Christians had 
sounded through the valley, before I had yet 
raised my eyes from that sacred volume; and the 
second hour of the sun found me agafn over its 


Pages. 


CHAPTER XYIIL 


In this mode of existence I had now passed. some 
days;—my mornings devoted to reading, my 
nights to listening, under the wide esnopy of) 
nee et ee ‘The 
with which I inquired, and the 
Sistas wid whieh Dlarned, ncn cones 
fin deceiving my benevolent instructor, who mis- 
took curiosity for zeal, and knowledge for belief. 
Alas! cold, and barren, and earthly was that 
knowledge —the word without the spirit, the shape 
‘without the life, Even when, as a relief from 
hnypocrisy, I persuaded myself that I believed, it 
was but a brief delusion, a faith, whose hope 
rumbled at the touch—like the fruit of the 
desert-shrub, shining and empty! 
Bat, thoagh my soul was still dark, the good 


‘would, f received more generally, teod to soften the spirit of 
40 fatally prevalent among Christian sects 

‘maintained ny that great Ugbt of the early Church, 
{Gris sd ban not wanted snpportere among move modera 
‘Theologians. That Tilltion was inclined to the oplaion 





sympathy hung round every step of my progress, 
Once, too, wheu T veutured to speak her name to 


faith, was ready to interpret as it desired, 

At length—it was oa the sixth or seventh 
evening of my solitude, when I lay resting at the 
door of my cave, after the study of the day—E 
was startled by hearing my mame called loudly 
from the opposite rocks; and looking up, saw, 
uupon the cliff near the deserted grottos, Melanius 
and—oh! T could not doubt—my Alethe by his 
side! 

‘Thoagh I had never, since the first night of 
my return from the desert, ceased to flatter sayself 
with the fancy that I was atill living in her pre- 
sence, the actual sight of her once more made me 
feel for what a long age we had been separated. 
She was clothed all in white, and, as she stood in 
the last remains of the sunshine, appeared to my 
too prophetic fimey like a parting spirit, whose 
last footsteps on earth that pure glory encircled. 

With a delight only to be imagined, I saw them 
descend the rocks, and, placing themselves in the 
boat, proceed directly towards my cave, ‘To dis- 
‘guise from Melanins the mntual delight with which 


powerful, wie, snd ood Belag, at the frat and fundamental 
eilgon, they 


somequence, 
Bolg will ever be made eternally miserable . 
Sod (hey wy) would at east ia otieting 
























































flight, and how reluctantly pass to the sad events 
that followed ! 

Daring this time, in compliance with the wishes 
of Melanius, who seemed unwilling that I should 
become wholly estranged from the world, I used 
oveasionally to pay a visit to the neighbouring 
eity, Antinod!, which, being the capital of the 
‘Thebaid, is the centre of all the luxury of Upper 
Egypt. Bot here, co changed was my every fecl- 
ing by the all-absorbing passion which now pos- 
sessed me, that I sanntered along, wholly unin- 
terested by either the scenes or the people that 
surrounded me, sud, sighing for that rocky soli- 
tude where my Alethe breathed, felt this to be the 
wilderness, and that the world. 

Even the thoughts of my own native Athens, 
that at every step were called up, by the light 
Grecian architecture of this imperial city, did not 
‘awaken one single regret in my heart+one wish 

even an hour of my desert for the 





under the superb portico, which encircles the 
srhole city with its marble shade ;—T stood in the 
Cirens of the Sun, by whose rose-coloured pillars 
‘the mysterious movements of the Nile are mea- 
‘sared;—on all these proud monuments of glory 
and art, as well as oa the gay multitude that 
enlivened them, I looked with aa unheeding eye. 
If they awakened in me any thought, it was the 
‘mournful idea, that, one day, like Thebes and 
‘Heliopolis, this pageant would pass away, leaving 
nothing behind but a few mouldering ruins—like 
sea-shells found where the ocean has been—to 
tell that the reat tide of Life was once there ! 
But, thongh indifferent thns to all that haa for- 
‘merly attracted me, there were subjects, once alien 
tomy heart, on which itwas now most tremblingly 
alive; and some rumoars which had reached me, 
in one of my visits to the city, of an expected 
‘change in the policy of the Emperor towards the 
Christians, filled my mind with apprehensions as 
mew as they were drendful to me. 
le ertranp leaned 
tins enjoyed, during the first four years of the 
rreiga of Valerian, had removed from them all fear 
of a renewal of those horrors, which they had | she 
under the rule of his 
Decius. ‘OF late, however, some less friendly dis- 








| Vide Savary and Quatremére. 





positions had manifested themselves. The bigots 
of the court, taking alarm at the rapid spread of 
the new faith, had succeeded in filling the mind of 


addiction to the dark practices of demon-worship 
and magic. 

From this minister, who was now high in the 
favour of Valerian, the new measures of severity 
against the Christians were expected to emanate. 
‘All tongues, in all quarters, were busy with the 
news. In the streets, in the public gardens, on 
the steps of the temples, I saw, every where, 
groups of inquirers collected, and heard the name 
of Macrianus upon every tongue, It-was dresd- 
fal, too, to observe, in the countenances of those 
‘who spoke, the variety of feeling with which the 
rumour was discussed, according us they feared or 
desired its trath—according as they were likely 
to be among the torturers or the victims. 

Alarmed, though still jgnorant of the whole ex- 
tent of the danger, I hurried back to the ravine, 
and, going at once to the grotto of Melanius, de- 
‘tailed to him every particular of the intelligence T 
had collected. Helistened to me with n composure, 
which [ mistook, alas! for confidence in his own 
security; and, naming the hour for our evening 
walk, retired into his grotto, 

At the accustomed time, accompanied by Alethe, 
hecame to my cave, It was evident that he bad 
‘not communieated to her the intelligence which 1 
had brought, for never hath brow worn such hap- 
piness as that which now played around hers :— 
‘it was, alas! not of this earth, Melanius, him- 
self, though composed, was thoughtful ; and the s0- 
Jemaity, almost approaching to jf» with 
which he placed the hand of Alethe in msine—in 
the performance, too, af a ceremony that ought to 
have filled my heart with joy—saddened and 
alarmed me. This ceremony was our’ 
the act of plighting oar faith to each other, which 
‘we now solemnised on the rock before the: door of 
my cave, in the face of that calm, sunset heaven, 
whose one star stood ns our witness, After a bless 
ing from the Hermit apon oar spousal pledge, I 
placed the ring—the earnest of our future union 
Sot her nents and Jn the ly with whic 

surrendered to me her whole heart at that 
instant, forgot every thing but my happiness, and 
felt secure even against fate ! 

‘We took onr aceustomed walk, that evening, over 
the rocks and on the desert. So bright was the 
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ations, which every passing minute made bat more 
likely to be realised. All I could collect, oo, from 
the conversations of those uround me, but added 
to the agonising apprehensions with which T was 
racked. Troops, it was said, had been sent in all | 
directions through the neighbourhood, to bring in 
the rebellious Christians, and make them bow be- 
fore the Gods of the Empire. With horror, too, 
T heard of Oreas—Oreus, the High Priest of 
‘Memphis —as one of the principal instigators of 
‘this sanguinary edict, and as here present in An- 
i and directing its execution. 

Tn this state of torture I remained till the arrival 
of the ‘Tribune. 
had not perceived bis entranc 
voice, in a tone of friendly surprise, exclaim, 
© Alciphron!” I looked up, and in this legionary 
Chief recognised a young Roman of rank, who had 
held amilitary command, the year before, at Athens, 
and was one of the most distinguished visiters of 
the Garden, It was no time, however, for cour- 
tesies :— he was proceeding with all cordiality to 
greet me, but, having heard him order my instant 
release, I could wait for no more. Acknowledging 
his kindness but by a grasp of the hand, I flew off, 
like one frantic, through the streets, and, in a few 
sminates, was on the river, 

‘My sole hope had been to reach the Grottos 
Defore any of the detached parties should arrive, 
‘and, by 2 timely flight across the desert, rescue, at 
Teast, Alethe from their fury. The ill-fated delay 
that had occurred rendered this hope almost des- 
erate ; but the tranquillity [found every where as 
I proceeded down the river,and my fond confidence 
in the sacredness of the Hermit’s retreat, kept my 
heart from sinking altogether under its terrors, 

Between the current and my oars, the boat flew, 
with the speed of wind, along the waters, and T 
‘was already near the rocks of the ravine, when I 

‘turning outof the canal into therriver, a barge 
erowded with people, and glittering with arms! 
‘How did I ever survive the shock of thst sight ? 
Phe oars as if struck out of my hands, 
finto the water, and I sat, helplessly gazing, as that 
terrific vision approached. In a few minutes, the 
eurrent brought us together ;—and I saw, on the 
deck of the barge, Alethe herself and the Hermit 
surrounded by soldiers! 

We were already passing each other, when, with 
8 desperate effort, I sprang from my boat and 
Tighted upon the edge of their vessel. T knew not 
‘what I did, for despair was my only prompter, 
‘Snatching at the sword of one of the soldiers, as I 
stood tottering on the edge, 1 had succeeded in 

| wresting it out of his hands, when, at the same 
moment, I received a thrust of a lance from one of 





his comrades, and fell backward into theriver, I 
can just remember rising again and making a 
grasp at the side of the vessel;—but the shock, 
and the faintness from my wound, deprived me of 
all consciousness, and a shriek from Alethe, as I 
sank, is all I can recollect of what followed. 

Would I had then died 1— Yet, no, Almighty 
Being —I should have died in darkness, and 1 
have lived to know ‘Thee ! 

On to my senses, I found myself re- 
clined on a couch, in a splendid apartment, the 
whole appearance of which being Grecian, I, for a 
moment, forgot all that had passed, and imagined 
myself in my own home at Athens, But too soon 
‘the whole dreadful certainty flashed upon me ; and, 
starting wildly —disabled as T was—from my 
coneh, I called loudly, and with the shriek of a 
maniac, upon Alethe, 

Iwas in the house, I then found, of my friend 
and disciple, the young Tribune, who had made the 
Governor acquainted with my name and condition, 
and had received me under his roof, when brought, 
bleeding and insensible, to Antino#. From him 
T now learned at once—for I could not wait 
for details — the sum of all that had happened in 
that dreadful interval. Melanius was no more— 
Alethe still alive, but in prison ! 

“Take me to her” —T had but time to say — 
“take me to her instantly, and let me die by her 
side” —when, nature again failing under such 
shocks, I relapsed into insensibility, In this state 
T continued for near an hour, and, on recovering, 
found the Tribune by my side, The horrors, he 
‘said, of the Forum were, for that day, over,— but 
what the morrow might bring, he shuddered to 
contemplate, His nature, it was plain, revolted 
from the inhuman duties in which he was engaged, 
‘Touched by the agonies he saw me suffer, he, in 
some degree, relieved them, by promising that 1 
should, at nightfall, be conveyed to the prison, 
and, if possible, through his influence, gain neceas 
to Alethe, She might yet, he added, be saved, 
could I succoed in persuading her to comply with 
the terms of the edict, and make sacrifice to the 
Gods. —"* Otherwise," said he, “ there is no hope; 
— the vindictive Orcus, who has resisted even this 
short respite of mercy, will, to-morrow, inexorably 
demand his prey.” 

He then related to me, at my own request — 
though every word was torture —all theharrowing 
details of the proceeding before the Tribunal. 1 
have seen courage,” said he, “ in its noblest forms, 
in the field; but the calm intrepidity with which 
that aged hermit endured torments — which it was 
hardly less torment to witness — surpassed all that 
‘Teould have conceived of human fortitude !” 
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But the time flew fast—that dreadful morrow 
was approaching, Already I saw her writhing in 
the hands of the tortarer—the flames, the racks, 
the wheels, were before my eyes! Half frantic 
with the fear that her resolution was fixed, I fung 
myself from the litter in an agony of weeping, and 
sopplicated her, by the love she bore me, by the 
happiness that awaited us, by her own merciful 
God, who was too good to require auch a sacrifice— 
by all that the most passionate anxiety could dic- 
tate, [implored that she would avert from us the 
oom that was coming, and—but for once—com- 
ply with the vain ceremony demanded of her. 

‘Shrinking from me, a4 T spoke—but with a 
Jook more of sorrow than reproach—\ What, 
thou, too!” she said mournfully — thou, into 
whose inmost spirit I had fondly hoped the same 
Tight had entered as into my own! No, never be 
thou Ieagued with them who would tempt me to 
‘make shipwreck of my faith!’ Thou, who 
eouldst alone bind me to life, nse not, I entreat 
thee, thy power ; bat let me die, as He I serve 
hath commanded —aic for the Truth. Remember 
the holy lessons we heard together on those nights, 
those happy nights, when both the present and 
foture smiled upon us—when even the gift of 
eternal life came more welcome to my soul, from 
the glad conviction that thou wert to be a sharer 
in its blessings ;—shall I forfeit now that divine 
privilege? shall I deny the true God, whom we 
‘then learned to love? 

“No, my own betrothed,” she continued — 
‘pointing to the two rings on her finger —* behold 
these pledges—they are both sacred. I should 
Ihave been as truc to thee as Tam now to heaven, 
nor in that life to which I am hastening shall 
our love be forgotten. Should the baptisms of fre, 
through which I shall pass to-morrow, make me 
‘worthy to be heard before the throne of Grace, I 
will intercede for thy soul—I'will pray that it 
may yet share with mine that * inheritance, im- 
‘mortal asd undefiled, which Mercy offers, and 
that thou—and my dear mother —and I—" 

She here dropped her voice: the momentary 
animation, with which devotion and affection had 
inspired her, vanished ;—and there came a dark- 
ness over alll her features, a livid darkness—like 
the approach of death—that made me shudder 
through every limb. Seizing my hand convul- 
sively, and looking at me with a fearful eagerness, 


1 We find polsonous crowns roentloned by Pliny, under the 
‘designation of curaiwe feralen” Paschotiat, t00, gives the 
ROE faa: Cees “tony witania” oe ol 

them :—" Sed moirun est tam salutare Inventum humanam 
‘uequltlam reperisse, quomote ad nefarioy usus traducent. 





as if anxious to hear some consoling assurance 
from my own lips—" Believe me,” she continued, 
“not all the torments they are preparing for me— 
not even this deep, baraing pain in my brow, > 
‘which they will hardly find an equal—could be 
‘Mall so dreadful to me as the thought that I leave 
thee, withoat—" 

Here her voice again failed; her head sunk 
upon my arm, and—mereiful God, let me forget 
what I then felt—I saw that she was dying! 
Whether I uttered any ery, Tknow not ;—but the 
Tribune came rushing into the chamber, and, 
looking om the maiden, said, with a face full of 
horror, * It is but too true !” 


away —it would not come away! 
Roused by the pain, she again looked in 
face; but, unable to speak, took hastily from 
bosom the Kmail silver cross which she 
Drought with her from my cave. Having 
it to her own lips, she held it anxiously to 
and, seeing me kiss the holy eymbol with 
looked happy, and smiled. The agony of death 
seemed to have passed away ;—there eame sud- 
denly over her features a heavenly light, some 
share of which I felt descending into my own 
soul, snd, in a few minutes more, she expired in 


rate Calter 257, by pees 
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suffered 


tian maiden, who: in that year. 
‘Immediately upon her death he betook himself t 
the desert, and lived a life, it is said, of much 
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‘That not of life or earth they seem'd, 
But shadows from some world unknown, 
‘More oft, however, ‘twas the thought 
‘How soon that scene, with all its play 
‘Of life and gladness, must decay — 
‘Those lips T prest, the hands T eaught— 
‘Myself—the crowd that mirth had brought 
Around me—swept like weeds away! 


‘This thought it was that eame to shed. 
Ger raptare's hour its worst alloys; 
And, close as shade with sunshine, wed 
Its sadness with my happiest joys. 

Oh, bat for this disheart’ning voice, 
Stealing amid our mirth to say 
‘That all, in which we most rejoice, 
Ere night may be the earth-worm’s prey ; 
But for this bitter—only this— 
Full as the world is brimm'd with bliss, 
And capable as feels my soul 
Of draining to its dregs the whole, 
I should turn earth to heav'n, and be, 
‘If bliss made Gods, a Deity! 


‘Thou know’st that night—the very last 
‘That ‘mong my Garden friends I pass'd— 
‘When the School held its fexst of mirth 
‘To celebrate our founder's birth, 
And all that He in dreams but saw 
‘When he set Pleasure en the throne 
Of this bright world, and wrote her law 
In human hearts, was felt and known — 
Not in unreal dreams, but true 
Substantial joy as pulse e’er knew— 
By hearts and bosoms, that each felt 
Ataelf the realm where Pleasure dwelt, 


That night, when all our mirth was o'er, 
‘The minstrels silent, and the feet 
Of the young maidens heard no more— 

So stilly was the time, so sweet, 
‘And sach a calm came o'er that scene, 
‘Where life and revel late had been — 

Lone as the quiet of some bay, 
From which the sea hath ebb'd away— 
‘That still Linger'd, lost in thought, 

Gazing upon the stars of night, 
‘Sad and intent, as if E sought 

Some mournful secret in their light ; 
And ask’d them, “mid that silence, why 
Maz, glorious man, alone must die, 
While they, less wonderful than he, 


‘That night—thou haply may'st forget 
Tis loveliness—but ‘twas a night 





‘To make earth's meanest slave regret 
Leaving » world so soft and bright, 

‘On one side, in the dark blue sky, 

‘Lonely and radiant, was the eye 

Of Jove himself, while, on the other, 
"Mong stars that came out one by one, 

‘The young moon—like the Roman mother 
Among her living jewels—shone. 

“ Oh that from yonder orbs,” I thought, 
“ Pure and eternal as they are, 

“ There could to earth some power be brought, 

“ Some charm, with their own essence fraught, 
“ Tomake man deathless as a star j 


“ As that which waits those 
“That burn and roam throughout all time! 


While thoughts like these absorb’d my mind, 


‘My limbs at that fair statao’s base— 
‘That miracle, which Art hath made 

+ Of all the choice of Nature's grace— 
To which so oft I've knelt and sworn, 

‘That, could a living maid like her 
Unto this wondering world be hora, 

T would, myself, turn worshipper, 


Sleep came then o'er me—and I seem'd 


Of one, who, pale as are the dead, 

Before me took his spectral stand, 
And said, while, awfully, a smile 

Came o’er the wanness of his cheek — 
“ Go, and beside the sacred Nile 

You'll find the’ Kternal Life you sock.” 


Soon as he spoke these words, the hue 
Of death o'er all his features grew, 
Like the pale morning, when o'er night 
She gains the victory, full of light: 
While the small toreh he held beeame 
A glory in his hund, whose flame 
Brighten’d the desert suddenly, 

Even to the far horizon’s line— 
Along whose level T could see 

Gardens and groves, that seem’d to shine, 
As if then o'er them freshly play'd. 
‘A vernal rainbow's rich easeades 
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And where—oh where's the heart that could with- 
stand 


‘The’ unnumber'd witcheries of this sux-boru land, 
‘Where first young Pleasure’s banner was unfurl'd, 
And Love hath temples ancient as the world! 
‘Where mystery, like the veil by Beanty worn, 
‘Hides but to win, and shades bat to adorn ; 
‘Where that luxurious melancholy, born 

Of passion and of genius, sheds a gloom 

‘Making joy holy ;—where the bower and tomb 
‘Stand side by side, and Pleasure learns from Death 
‘The instant valug of each moment's breath, 


Conldst thou bat see how like a poct’s dream 
‘This lovely land now looks !—the glorious stream, 
That late, between its banks, was seen to glide 
"Mong shrines and marble cities, on each side 
Giitt'ring like jewels strung slong a chain, 

‘Hath now sent forth its waters, and o'er plain 
‘And valley, like a giant from his bed 

Rising with outstretch'd limbs, bath grandly spread 5 
While far as sight can reach, beneath as clear 
‘And blue a heaven as ever bless'd our sphere, 
Gardens, and pillar’ streets, and porphyry domes, 
And high-built temples, fit to be the homes 

OF mighty Gods, and pyramids, whose hour 
Ontlasts all time, above the waters tower ! 





‘Then, too, the scenes of pomp and joy, that make 
‘One theatre of this vast, peopled lake, 
‘Where all that Love, Religion, Commerce gives 
Of life and motion, ever moves and lives, 
Here, up the steps of temples from the wave 

in procession slow and grave, 
Priests in white garments go, with sacred wands 


| And silver cymbals gleaming in their hands ; 


‘While there, rich barks—fresh from those sunny 
tracts 


Far off, beyond the sounding cataracts— 
Glide, with their precious lading to the sea, 
Plumes of bright birds, rhinoceros ivory, 
‘Gems from the Isle of Meroe, and those grains 
Of gold, wash'd down by Abyssinian rains. 
‘Here, where the waters wind into a bay 
Shadowy and cool, some pilgrims, on their way 
"Vo Sais or Bubastus, among beds 

Of lotus flowers, that close above their heads, 
‘Push their light barks, and there, as in a bower, 
Sing, talk, or sleep away the sultry hour; 

‘OR dipping in the Nile, when fuint with heat, 


| That leaf, from which its waters drink most sweet— 


‘While baply, not far off, beneath a bank 
Of blossoming ucacias, many a prank 
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Is played in the cool current by a train 

Of laughing nymphs, lovely as she |, whose chain 
Around two conquerors of the world was east, 
But, for a thind too feeble, broke at last. 


For oh, believe not them, who dare to brand, 
‘As poor in charms, the women of this land, 
‘Though darkened by that sun, whose spirit flows 
‘Through every vein, and tinges as it goes, 

"Tis bat the’ embrowning of the fruit that tells 
‘How rich within the soul of ripeness dwells — 
‘The hue their own dark sanctaaries wenr, 
Announcing heaven in half-eanght glimpses there, 
‘And never yet did tell-tale looks set frve 

‘The secret of young hearts more tenderly. 

Such eyes !—long, shadowy, with that languid fall 
Of the fring’d lids, which may be seen im all 
‘Who live beneath the sun's too ardent rays— 
‘Lending such looks as, on their marriage days, 
‘Young maids cast down before a bridegroom's gaze! 
‘Then for their grace—mark but the nymph-like 


shapes 
‘Of the young village girls, when earrying grapes 
From green Anthylla, or light urns of flowers— 
‘Not our own Sculpture, in her happiest hours, 
‘Ever imag’d forth, even at the touch of him? 
‘Whose touch was life, more luxury of lisib 5 
‘Then, canst thou wonder if, 'mid scenes like these, 
I should forget all graver mysteries, 
All lore bat Love's, all secrets bat that hest 
In heaven or earth, the art of being blest! 
‘Yet are there times—though brief, I own, their 
stay, 
Like Summer clouds that shine themselves away — 
‘Moments of gloom, when eyen these pleasures pall 
‘Upon my sadd'ning heart, and I recall 
‘That Garden dream—that promise of a power — 
‘Oh, were there such !—to lengthen out life's hour, 
On, on, as through a vista, far away 
Opening before us into endless day ! 
And chiefly o'er my spirit did this thought 
Come on that evening —bright ax ever brought 
Light's golden farewell to the world—when first 
‘The’ eternal pyramide of Memphis burst 
Awfully on my sight—standing sublime 
“Twixtearth and heaven, the watch-towers of Time, 
‘From whose lone summit, when his reign hath past 
‘From earth for ever, he will look his last ! 


‘There hung a calm and solemn sunshine round 
‘Thore mighty mosuments, a hushing sound. 
In the still nir that circled them, which stole 
Like music of past times into my soul, 
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If for a moment, pure and wise 
And calm I feel, there quick doth full 


And makes a wildfire of it all. 
I've seen —oh, Cleon, that this earth 
Shonid eer have givin such beanty birth !— 
‘That man — but, hold—hear all that pase’d 
Since yester-night, from first to last, 


‘The rising of the Moon, calm, slow, 
‘And beautiful, as if she came 
Fresh from the Elysian bowers below, 
Was, with a loud and sweet acclaim, 
Welcom'd from every breezy height, 
Where crowds stood waiting for her light. 
And well might they who view'd the scene 
‘Then lit up all around them, say, 
‘That never yet had Nature been 
Caught sleeping in a lovelier ray, 
Or rivall'd her own noon-tide face, 
With purer show of moonlight grace. 


Memphis —still grand, though not the same 
Unrivall’d Memphis, that eould seize 
From ancient Thehes the crown of Fame, 

And wear it bright through centuries — 
Nov, in the moonshine, that eame down 
Like a last smile upon that ezown,— 
‘Memphis, still grand, among her lakes, 

‘Her pyramids and shrines of fire, 
Rose, like & vision, that half breaks 
On one who, dreaming still, awakes, 

‘To music from some midnight choir + 
While to the west — where gradual sinks 
In the red sands, from Libya roll‘d, 

Some mighty column, or fair sphynx, 

‘That stood in kingly courts, of old — 
Tt seem'd as, ‘mid the pomps that shone 
‘Thus gaily round him, ‘Time look’d on, 
Waiting tilt al, now bright and West, 
Should sink beneath him like the rest. 


No sooner had the setting sun 

Proclaim’d the festal rite begun, 

And, ‘mid their idols fullest beams, 
‘The Egyptian world was all afloat, 

‘Than I, who live upon these streams, 
Like a young Nile-bird, turn’d my boat 

‘No the fair island, on whose shores, 

Through leafy jaalms and sycamores, 

Already shone the moving lights 

Of pilgrims hastening to the rites. 





Of every form and kind—from those 
‘Phat down Syene’s eatarast shoots, 
To the grand, gilded barge, that rows 
To tambout's beat and breath of flutes, 
And wears at night, in words of flame, 
On the rich prow, its master’s name ; — 
All were alive, and made this sea 
(Of cities busy as a hill 
OF summer ants, caught suddenly 
In the overflowing of a rill. 


Between the porphyry pillars, triad 
With palm and ivy, T could soe 
A band of youthful maidens wind, 
In measut"d walk, half dancingly, 
Round a small shrine, on which was plac’d 
‘That bird !, whose plumes of black and white 
Wear in their hue, by Nature trac'd, 
A type of the moon's shadow'd light, 





In drapery, like woven snow, 
‘These nymphs were clad; and each, below 
‘The routed bosom, loosely wore 

A dark blue zone, or bandelet, 
With little silver stars all o'er, 

As are the skies at midnight, set, 
‘While in their tresses, braided 


As doth the Day-God to behold. 
‘The lofty bean-flower's buds of gold. 
And, as they gracefully went roand 
‘Vhe worshipp'd bird, some to the beat 
Of castanets, some to the sound 
Of the shrill sistrum tim’d their feet 5 
‘While others, at each step they took, 
A tinkling chain of silver shook. 


‘They seem’ all fair—but there was one 

On whom the light had not yet shone, 

Or shone but partly —so downcast 

‘She held her brow as slow she past. 

And yet to me, there seem'd to dovell 
‘A charm abpat that unseen fuco— 

A something in the shade that fell 
Over that brow’s imagin'd grace, 





| While, far around, like ruby sparks 
Upon the water, lighted barks, "he Ma, 
== 
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‘The form of that young maid, in all 
Its beanty, was before me still; 
‘And oft I thought, if thus to eall 
Her image to my mind at will, 
If but the memory of that one 
Bright look of hers, for ever gone, 
‘Was to my heart worth all the rest 
Of woman-kind, beheld, possest— 
What would it be, if' wholly mine, 
Within these arms, as in a shrine, 
Hallow'd by Love, I saw her shine— 
An idol, worshipp'd by the light 
Of her own beauties, day and night— 
If "twas a blessing but to see 
And lose again, what would “his be ? 


In thoughts like these —but often erost 
By darker threads —my mind was lost, 
Till, near that City of the Dead, 
‘Wak'd from my trance, I saw o'erhead — 
_As if by some enchanter bid. 

‘Saddenly from the wave to rise— 
Pyramid over pyramid 

‘Tower in succession to the skies ; 
While one, aspiring, as if soon 

"Twould touch the heavens, rose o'er all; 
And, on its summit, the white moon 

Rested, as on a pedestal ! 


‘The silence of the lonely tombs 
And temples round, where nought was heant 
Bat the high palm-tree's tufted plumes, 
Shaken, at times, by breeze or bird, 
Forw’d a deep contrast to the soene 
Of revel, where I late had been; 
‘To those gay sounds, that still came o'er, 
Faintly, from many a distant shore, 
And the’ mnnumber'd lights, that shone 
Far o'er the flood, from Memphis on 
‘To the Moon's Isle and Babylon. 


‘My oars were lifted, and my boat 
Lay rock'd upon the rippling stream ; 
‘While my vague thoughts, alike afloat, 
Drifted through many an idle dream, 
With all of which, wild snd unfix'd 
As was their aim, that vision mix’d, 
‘That bright nymph of the Temple—now, 
‘With the same innocence of brow 
She wore within the lighted fane— 
‘Now kindling, through each pulse and vein, 
With passion of such deep-felt fire 
As Gods might glory to inspire s— 
And now—oh Darkuess of the tomb, 
‘That must eclipse even light like hers! 





Cold, dead, and blackening, ‘mid the gloom 
OF those eternal sepulehres, 
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From a light oar my ear was cauzht, 
‘While past me, through the moonlight, sail 
A little gilded bark that bore 
‘Two female figures, closely veil'd 
And mantled, towards that funeral shore, 
‘They landed—and the boat again 
Put off across the watery plain, 


Shall I confess—to thee L may— 





‘Were stirring in my heart and brain, 
‘When Fancy had allur’d my soul 

Tnto a chase, as and far 
As would be his, who fix'd his goal 

In the horizon, or some star — 
Any bewilderment, that brought 
‘More near to earth my high-flown thought — 
‘The faintest glimpse of joy, less pare, 
Less high and heavenly, bat more sure, 
Came wolcome—and was then to. me 
‘What the first flowery isle must be 
To vagrant birds blown out to sea, 


Quick to thé shore T urg’d my bark, 
And, by the bursts of moonlight, shed 
Between the lofty tombs, could mark 
‘Those figures, as with hasty tread 
‘They glided on—till in the shade 
Of w small pyramid, which through 
Some boughs of palm its peak display"d, 
‘They vanish’d instant from my view. 


Thorried to the spot—no trace 

OF Yife was in that lonely place ; 

‘And, had the creed I hold by taught 
Of other worlds, I might have thought 
Some mocking spirits had from thence 
‘Come in this guise to cheat my sense, 


At length, exploring darkly roand 
‘The Pyramid’s smooth sides, I found 
‘An iron 


portal—opening 
“Twist peak and base—and, with a prayer 
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‘There standing, beautiful, alone, 
‘With nought to guard her, but ber charms, 
‘Yet did 1, thea—did even » breath 
‘From my parch’d lips, too parch’d to move, 
Disturb a scene where thus, beneath 
‘Earth's silent covering, Youth and Death 
Held converse through undying love? 
‘No—smile and taunt me as thou wilt— 
‘Though but to gaze thus was delight, 
‘Yet seem’d it like a wrong, a guilt, 
‘To win by stealth so pure a sight: 
And rather than look profane 
‘Should then have met those thoughtful eyes, 
Or voice or whisper broke the chain 
‘That link'd her spirit with the skies, 
I would have gladly, in that place, 
‘From which I watch'd her heavenward face, 
Let my heart break, without one beat 
‘That could distur a prayer so sweet. 
Gently, as if on every tread, 
My life, my more than life, depended, 
Back through the corridor that led 
‘To this blest scene I now ascended, 
And with slow seeking, and some pain, 
And many a winding tried in vain, 
‘Emerg’d to upper air again. 


‘The san had freshly risen, and down 
‘The marble hills of Araby, 

Scatter’d, as from a conqueror's crown, 
His beams into that living sea, 

There seem'd a glory in his light, 
Nevly put on—as if for pride 

‘Of the high homage paid this night 
‘To his own Isis, his young bride, 

Now fading feminine away 

Tn her proud Lord's superior ray. 


‘My mind’s first impulse was to fly 

‘At once from this entangling wet— 
‘New scenes to range, new loves to try, 
Or, in mirth, wine, and luxury 

Of every sense, that night forget. 
Bat vain the effort—spell-bound still, 
Llinger'd, without power or will 

‘To tum my eyes from that dark door, 
‘Which now enclos’d her "mong the dead ; 

Of fancying, through the boughs, that o'er 

‘The sunny pile their flickering shed, 
"Twas her light form again I saw 

Starting to carth—siill pure and bright, 
But wakening, as I hop'd, less awe, 

‘Thns seen by morning’s natural light, 

‘Than in that strange, dim cell at night. 


But no, alas—she ne'er retura'd: 
‘Nor yet—thongh still I watch—nor yot, 








‘Though the red sun for hours hath bura'd, 
‘And now, in his mid eourse, hath met 
‘The peak of that eternal pile 
He pauses still at noon to bless, 
‘Standing beneath his downward smile, 
Like a great Spirit, shadowless !— 
Nor yet she comes—while here, alone, 
ing through this death-peopled place, 
Where no heart beats except my own, 
Or “neath a palm-iree's shelter thrown, 
By turns I watch, and rest, and trace 
These lives, that are to waft to thee 
My last night's wondrous history. 


Dost thou remember, in that Isle 
Of our own Sea, where thou and I 
Linger'd 20 long, 60 happy a while, 
"Till all the summer flowers weat by — 
How gay it was, when sunset bronght 
To the cool Well our favourite maids — 
Some we had won, and some we sought — 
‘To dance within the fragrant shades, 
And, tll the stars went down aitane 
‘Their Fountain Hymns! to the young moon ? 


‘That time, too—ob, ‘tis like a dream — 


How river-gods could love so well! 
‘Who would have thought that he, who rov'd 

Like the first bees of summer then, 
Rifling each sweet, nor ever lov'id 

But the free hearts, that lov'd again, 
Readily as the reed replies 
‘To the least breath that round it sighs — 
Is the same dreamer who, last night, 
Stood aw’d and breathless at the sight 
Of one Egyptian girls and now 
‘Wanders among these tombs, with brow 
Pale, watchful, sad, as though he just, 
Himself, had risen from out their dust! 


‘Yet so it is—and the same thirst 


Made me drink deep of woman's love— 


| Those songs of the Well, at they wore called by the 
‘anefents, are atl common tn the Greek isles, 
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At fam'd Arsinod \—anake my keepers bless, 
‘With their last throb, my sharp-fung’d Holiness, 


Say, is it to be borne, that scoffers, vain 
‘Of their own freedom from the altar’s chain, 
‘Should mock thus all that thou thy blood hast sold, 
And I my truth, pride, freedom, to uphold ? 

It must not be ;—think’st thou that Christian sect, 
‘Whose followers, quick as broken waves, erect 
‘Their crests anew and swell into a tide, 

‘That threats to sweep away ourshrines of pride— 
‘Think’st thou, with all their wondrous spells, even 


they 
‘Would triumph thus, had not the eonstant play 
Of Wit’s resistless archery clear’d their way ?— 
‘That mocking spirit, worst ofall the foes, 
‘Onr solemn fraud, our mystic mummery knows, 
Whose wounding flash thus ever ‘mong the signs 
Of a fast-falling creed, prelusive shines, 
‘Threat'ning such change as do the awful freaks 
(Of summer lightning, ere the tempest breaks, 


But, 10 my point—a youth of this vain school, 
But one, whom Doubt itself hath fail'd to cool 
Down to that freezing point where Priests despair 
Of any spark from the’ altar eatching there— 
Hath, some nightssince—itwas, methinks, thenight 
‘That follow'd the fall Moon's great nnaual rite— 
‘Throngh the dark, winding ducts, that downward. 


stray 
‘To these earth-hidden temples, track'd his way, 
‘Just at that hour when, round the Shrine, and me, 
‘The choir of blooming nymphs thou long’st to see, 
Sing their last night-hymn in the Sanctuary, 
‘The clangour of the marvellous Gate, thot stands 
Atthe Well’s lowest depth—which none but hands 
Of new, untaught adventurers, from above, 
‘Who know not the safe path, e'er dare to move— 
Gave signal that a foot profane was nigh :— 
“Twas the Greek youth, who, by that morning’ssky, 
Had been obsery'd, curiously wand'ring round. 
‘The mighty fanes of our sepulchral ground. 


Instant, the’ Initiate's Trials were prepar’d, — 
"The Fire, Air, Woter ; all that Orphens dar'd, 
‘That Plato, that the bright-hair’d Samian ® pass'd, 
‘With trembling hope, to come to—what, at last ? 
Go, ask the dupes of Priesteraft! question him 
Who, ‘mid terrific sounds and spectres dim, 
‘Walks at Eleusis ; ask of those, who brave 

‘The dazzling miracles of Mithra’s Cave, 

With its seven starry gates; ask all who keep 
‘Those terrible night-mysteries, where they weep 


"For the tts ith whlch the sere Crocodiles were 
‘oraamented, tee the Eptcurean, chap. x. 





And howl sad dirges to the answering breeze, 
O’er their dead Gods, their mortal Deities— 
Amphibious, hybrid things, that died as men, 
Drown'd, hang’d, empat'd, to rise, as gods, again j— 
‘Ask them, what mighty secret lurks below 

‘This seven-fold mystery —ean they tell thee ? No; 
Gravely they keep that only secret, well 

And fairly kept— that they have none to tell; 
And, dup'd themselves, console their humbled pride 
By duping thenceforth all mankind beside. 


‘And such the’ advance in frand sinee Orpheus’ 
‘That earliest master of our raft sublime— 

So many minor Mysteries, imps of fravd, 

From the great Orphic Egg have wing’d abroad, 
‘That, still to' uphold our Temple's ancient boast, 
And seem most holy, we must cheat the most ; 
Work the best miracles, wrap nonsense round 
In pomp and darkness, til it seems profound; 
Play on the hopes, the terrors of mankind, 

With changeful skill ; and make the human mind 
Like our own Sanctuary, where no ray, 

But by the Priest's permission, wins its ray— 
‘Where through the gloom as wave oar wizard-rods, 
‘Monsters, at will, are conjur'd into Gods ; 

While Reason, like a grave-foc'd mammy, stands, 
‘With her arms swath'd in hieroglyphic bands, 
But chiefly in that skill with which we use 
‘Man's wildest passions for Religion’s views, 
‘Yoking them to her car like fiery steeds, 

‘Lies the main art in which our craft succeeds. 
And ob ! be blest, ye men of yore, whose toil 
Hath, for her use, scoop'l out from Egypt's soil 
‘This hidden Paradise, this mine of funes, 
Gardens, and palaces, where Pleasure reigns 
Ina rich, sunless empire of her own, 

‘With all earth's luxuries lighting up her throne ;— 
A realm for mystery made, which undermines 
‘The Nileitself, and, ‘neath the Twelve Great Shrines 
‘That keep Initiation's holy rite, 
‘Spreads its long Inbyrinths of unearthly light, 

A light that knows no change—its brooks that ran 
‘Too deep for day, its gardens without sun, 
‘Where soul and sense, by turns, are charm'd, sur- 


pris, 
And all that bard or prophet e'er devis'd 
For man's Elysium, priests have realis’d. 


‘Here, at this moment—all his trials past, 
And heart snd nerve unsbrinking to the Iast— 
Our new Initiate roves —as yet left free 

‘To wander through this realm of mystery ; 
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Feeding on such illusions as prepare 
‘The soul, like mist o'er waterfalls, to wear 

‘All shapes and hues, at Fancy's varying will, 
‘Through every shifting aspect, vapour still ;— 
‘Vague glimpses of the Fature, vistas shown, 

By scenic skill, into that world unknown, 
‘Which saints and sinners claim alike their own 
‘And all those other witching, wildering arts, 
Disions, terrors, that make buman hearts, 

‘Ay, even the wisest and the hardiest, quail 

‘To any goblin thron’d behind a veil. 


‘Yes—such the spells shall haunt his eye, his ear, 
‘Mix with his night-dreams, form his atmosphere 








Till, if our Sage be not tam'd down, at length, 
His wit, his wisdom, shorn of all their strength, 
Like Phrygian priests, in honour of the shrize- 
If he become not absolutely mine, 

Body and sonl, and, like the tame decoy 
Which wary hunters of wild doves employ, 
‘Draw converts also, lure his brother wits 

To the dark cage where his own spirit fits, 
And give us, if not saints, good hypocrites— 
If I effect not this, then be it said 

‘The ancient spirit of our craft hath fed, 
Gone with that serpent-god the Cross hath chas 
To hiss its soul out in the Theban waste, 
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‘Glooa, 670, THI. From Alchiproa to 
‘Cleon, 672. IV. From Oreus, high 
Pleat of Mews to Devas the Pree 









Alexander, Hight Hon. H., 156. 

‘Allria, King, 917. 985, 398, "His nuptials 
‘with Lalla Rookh, 298. 

All thaa’s brighe mune fade, 224. 

‘Alla, name of God in Mahomotan coun 
tries, 322. (Fide Lalla Kook.) 406. 
476, The throve of Alla, 40.483. 

Alone in crowds to wander on, 242. 

Alps, Song of the, 215. 

‘America, Pooms relating to, Prolace, 
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Anacroon. Biographical and Critical 
‘Remarks, 3. Additional lyrics attri- 
| uted to Anacreon, 49, 40. Pane- 





INDEX. 


gyre ia the Anthologia on Anacreon, 
oH, 


Anacroantes, modern, 54,62 6, 05,163. 
165. 
And doth not « meeting like this make 


amends, 207, 

‘And hast thou mark'i the penelve shade, 
. 

‘And now with all thy peneil's truth, 
(Ode xeut. Anaereon), 17. 

‘Angels and archangels of the celestial 
blerarchy of the primeval Syrians, 
465, 480. 


Angels, the Fallen, 305. 471. 481. 


‘Angerianas, Latin verses of, translated, 
Th 1k me 

“in ws 

‘Animal Magnetiom, 558, 

‘Avoual Pilly the, 62. 

‘Antelope of Brac, 3 See aso 664. 

‘Anthology, the Grock :— "Translations 
of vome Hplgrams of 48. Songs from 
the Greek, 310313, 


Antipater,anlgeam of, 4, 
“Antique, 8 Study from thes 17. 

“Antiquity, a Dream of, 114. 

‘Apollo the god of poetry, 0. 

‘Apollo, the Hlgh-Priest of ta a virgin 
‘of Delphi, 8. 


‘worshippers, 350. et sey. 

Arab Maid, the, 361. 208. 205. 
Arwbla, 360, 361. 

“Arabian shepherd, his eamel, 372.0. 
‘Ararat, Mount, 361, 
‘Archangels, 468. 471,480, 
‘Ariadne, dance so named, 73, 
‘Ariel, 14, 487, 902, 

‘Aristippus, to's Lamp given by Las, 


G. 
_Arn'd with hyselathine rod (Ode axx1, 
‘Anacre0n), 2. 

Around the tomy O bard dine | (A= 
thologia), 4 
‘Arranimore'| loved Arranmore{ 213. 
Array thee, lore, 354. 

Anal. 

‘Ax iy hla Lemanian forge’s ame (Ode 
avi. Anacreon), 2 

‘As by the sbore at break of day, 207. 
‘Asdown in th sunlose retreats, 43, 
‘Ask not I til ove, at, 

‘As late 1 sought the spangled bowers 
(Ode vt. Anaereon), 10. 

‘As o'er the lake, In evening's glow, 608, 
‘As o'er her loom the Lesbian maid, 264, 
‘As ence a Grecian maiden wore, 271, 


‘Aspasia, 88, 
Sr 
pita aN 
d wept, 
Adland of, 613. 
Athens, and the Sectaries of the Garden, 
666, G07. Aleiphron, 647, 605680. 
‘Pyrrho, 14a. el. seg. The mother of 


heir Might (Amtrologia), 48. 
‘At night, whem all Is still around, 602. 
sar Gu, or (ratearts) Owe of Rowe, 
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Curran, John Philpet, hal» pleasantry, 
xl. 
(Curran, Mins, xxx, 


D. 


Dacre, Lady, Epilogue to her Tragedy 
fT, 6: 
‘Darascs, the Green Mouque at 36, 


‘Danes, the, 178.411.914. Tho Scand 
arian poetry, 440, 

Dante, bis Inferno, iintation of, 620. 
‘The Dream of the Two Sisters, 600. 
‘Wis coutrition of mind, Ul. 

Dawid, the burp of, 18, 

Davidson, Lucretia, xxiv. 

Davy, Sir Humphrey, hie lump, 457. 

‘Dawn Is breaking o'er ws, 209, 


Dear harp of my country in darknews 1 
‘found thee, 16. 

Dear? Yes, tho' mine no moro, 3. 

Death, embiem of, 619. Opening of tho 
Gates of Obilvion, 620. The upright 
bolls In cabins, 

Death and the dead, allusions to, 213. 
247. 40, 03, 

Debt, Natioual, SU. 

Deeius Pratorian profeet, Orens, Wigh 
priest of Memphis, t, G78. 

Dolaiorian Cohort, the, 402. 

Deli, vst of Addai to Anrungzebe 
‘M317. Splendours of the court and 
fy, 318, “Mogul emperors of, 33. 
oles. 

Deriphi, transport of laurel to, 62. Tho 
‘rine, 307. To a rirgla of, $0. 

Deluge, tablets saved by Seth trom the, 


82. 

Delage, the, Whiston's notion of its 
Deine caused by a comet, 657. 

Des, Doctor, 566, 099. 

Derbyshire, Mr. Mooro’s residence in, 
1 

Deiménd's Soog, and tradition relating 
‘to that chieftain, 208. 

Destiny, the Island of, 212. 

Deril among the Scholars, the, 101. 

Devan Khol, tulle by Shah Alli, Its 


‘Dimolvtion of the Holy Alliance; a 
Dresin, 438. 


Doctors. the Three, 499. 
Dodsworth, Mr. Roger (arms 1626), 47. 
Donegall, Marchiowess of, Letter to, 





‘Dream of Home, the, 20% 
Drenin of the Two Sisters, from Dante, 


600, 
‘Dream of those days, the, 218. 
Dream of Turtle, by Sir HY. Curtis, 905. 


‘Dreaming forever, vainly dreaming, 316. 
‘Dreams, poetical mention of, 58. 200. 
239, 27. B40, 


omg cay 104 177, ITB. 169, 
1 ke, 


Drink ofthis cup, 272 
Des US ess Oa ar 
Drink to her, who long, 180. 

Dube and Drab evperation, 21%, 


Dalgentn, Doser, x33. 
Date ir the lad to frighten a lass, The, 
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East, poetical romances of the (Lalla 
Rook), 319. 885204, 

Eblis, the evil epirit, 322. an, 

Bho, 204, 286, 216, Wh 486. 

Fehoes, New-foehloned, 538. 

Eden, tome allusions to, 213, 214,330, 
465.471. 

Bgerton, Lord Francis, 252. 

agp ark om, 4,” The dveliton 
of, 385, 

Bgyptians, the ancient; of the counter 
‘aance of the women, 612m. ‘Thelr 
bierogiyphies, #23. 

Biden, Lord Chancellor, conservative 
teary of, 498.516. Nightexp of, £01. 
A wiaard, 902, His hat and wig, 010, 
‘Mis Lordship on the Umbralla Quer 
‘lon, 813. His conscientious consery- 
‘tiem (ufter Horace, Ode 2811-11), 
106, His wig, 163, 

Eloquence, 401. 

tminett, Robert; his eloquence, xxix. 


philosophers of their sect at Athens, 
a8. 


Epicanas, 98. 124.008, x. 

Epigrama, by Me. Moore, 88. 164, 168. 
171. 06, 

Epigrams of the Anthologia In pralse of| 
‘Anneroon, 68, 

Epilogue, occasional, spoken by Mr. 
‘Corry in the charactor of Vaid, war 
the play of the Dramatis, at the Kite 
enny theatre, 486. T's the tragedy 
in, 62. 
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‘Hiyroen, poetical itusions to, 232, 
‘Hymn of a Virgin of Delphi, at the 
Torah of ber Mother, 2. 
‘Hyperborean, song of a, 307, 
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TT care not for the idle state (Ode vit, 
‘Auacreon), 11- 

‘Tdreamt that in the Paphian groves, 69, 
Thad, last night, a dream of theo, 473, 

A fear that love disturbs my rest (Ans 
erect), #3. 

found her not —the chamber seem’d, 
7. 


‘know that heaven hath goat me here 
(Odex., Atscreos), 30. 

know thou loy'st a belimalng measure 
(Ansereontic), 4. 

Tooften wish ths languid tyre (Oe xxm 
“Anacreon), 3. 

I pray thee, by the gods above! (Ode 
‘x. Aunereon), 11. 

pray you lot ns roam no more 118. 
saw, fom yondor alent eave, 307. 
Thay from the beach, when the morning 
"was thing, 195. 


A thought this heart enkindled tay, 62. 

Vive a secrot to tell theo, 212 

Twill, 1 will, the coutiet's past (Ode 
‘31it. Anacreon), 13. 

T.seish Twas by that dim take, 00. 

Winthe, 22. Before her glass, 208. 

Td mourn the hopes that lowe me, 
13 

Idols In the house of Azor, 294 Of 
‘King Crack, 164. Of Jaghornaut, 319, 

TE hoarded gold posten'd ‘the power 
(Ode xxxvi. Ansereon), 9. 


Young Kitty, &e., 181. 


Tanagination, 255. 
‘Emitation, from the French, 41. See 
meta ar th ei 
ar ents of, 
‘Tinpromptu, 61. 95. 130. 171. 
wreaths my votive sword, 212. 





Intolerance, a Satire: Account of" Cor= 
‘ruption and *Intelerance." See 
Xxr. Preface to Intolerance and Core 
rruptiou, 192, 182. ‘The Satire, 14%, 
Invisible Girl, the, 7. 


£209. 208, 200, 211, 212,218, 214s 

Troland, polities and political sensibility 
0 the kingdorn of (see the Fudge Fa 
‘uily), 403.427. 583. ‘The penal code 
496, "The outbreak of 179%, xxl, ef 
eq. Romania in, 973. 


‘Thoughts 
fo the present goreromont of (1838), 


+ 216.5 to the third, 216, 
Titer on Irish music, 217. Adver~ 


and seventh Now.,220—222, ‘Dedica- 
Hon to the Mareblonecs of Headfore, 
‘Wd See Nasional Airs, 23. e1 sey. 
Irlab Peasant to bls Mistreas, 182. 
Irish Slave, the, 500. 
Irving, Washington 1. 298. 
Je it bot sweet to think, hereafter, 
201. (Haydn) 
{snot thy mind « geotle mind ? 54. 
Israfil, the angel of Musi, 295.465. 
eis not the tear at this inoment aed, 
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Jeffrey, Franels Lora, the author's visit 
to Craig Crook, xxevil. 

Johan Cheer, of Jebangulre, Emperor 
of Deibi and Mindostan, 387. His 
palace, 353. n. His early name of 
Selim, 290.” Hix bride, 308.206. 

Jerome's love (St), 42. St. Jerome's 


Joys of youth, how Moeslug ! 223. 

‘aan, Doo, 166. 

‘Jubal’ shell, alluded to, 294. 

Sodgment Day, and a supposed wind 
‘rom Syria Damagcena to announce 
Ie, MOT me 

Judgment, the day of, $7. 
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Liberty, 179. 198. 
‘in. 


‘Lierty, the Torel af 431. 

Life ls waning, Do not say that, 200, 

‘iho chegse't wi pater od 
woes, 187. 

















‘a 
alo Widow’ poomy whl, 
[Never mind how tho yodagoxue proses, 
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Night Dance, the. 215. 
Mughtthousht, 


‘ile navigation ofthe 615, 6668.64. 
Nile, aympha ofthe, 6A. 
Nile, the Garden of the, 293. Sources: 
ofthe ever, 4, 

Ro lifes like the mountaineer’, £79. 
Wo,not more welcome the fairy nuit 
bers, 1, 

‘Noble und itstrious authors, 585.820 
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‘Muurjehsn, “ the Light of the World," 
36. ». 

Nourish, the Light of the Haram, 


Mow the star of day is high (Ode xem. 
‘Anacreon), 18. 

Nymph of fae but erring Yne, 380, 

‘Nymphs of the Nite, 641. 


o. 
Larry, to his wife Sudy, 


‘Dovorrtrhon mother earth dy (Ode 
"zn. Anscrecd), 30. 
(Of, fa the stil vight, 20. 
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‘Ob! Abyastntan tree, 60. 

‘Oh! breathe not bis tune, 173. 

‘Ob! banquet not ia those shining 
‘bowers, 304. 

‘Ob! blame not the bard, if he By to the 
bowers, 180. ‘ 

‘Oh! but to see that teed reeling, 400. 

‘Oh! call it by some better name, 290. 

‘Ob! come to me when daylight sets, 226, 

‘Ob! could we do with thie world of 
ara! 4. 

‘Ob! days of yout and Joy, 201. 

‘Oh, do nat Look so bright and blost, 

‘On! doube me not,—the season, 1 

‘Oh fair! oh parest be thou the dove, 
8. 

‘Oh for the swords of forsmer tlme ! 01. 

‘Oh, guard our affection, 287. 

‘Oh? had we vome bright Uttle lale of 
‘sr own, 100. 

‘Oh! hint to the bard, "Us retirement 
alone, 1. 

‘Oh idet of mp dreams t 478. 

‘Oh! Love, Weligion, Musioy all, 489, 

‘Ob, Memory, how coldly, 968. 

‘Ob, no! not ev'n when first we lov'd, 
2a. 

(Oh, say! thou best and brightest, 230, 

‘Oh, soon return, 299. 

‘Oh stranger! if Amacreon's shell (Ame 


‘Oh! the ght entranetng, 205. 

‘Oh think not my spirits are always a 
Aight, IT. 

Ob think, When a here is sighing, Gl. 
‘Ob thou! of all creation blest (Ode 
‘xuiv. Anaereon), 27. 

Oh} thou who dryt the mourner's 
oar, Hh. 

‘Oh, tiling of freedom | Oh accents of 
ropes 884. 

Ont where srt thon dreaming? 5. 
Ob! where's the slave so lowly, 196. 
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‘Peace ! Peace to hisn that's gune, 28. 
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‘Sovereign, « golden, 498. 
‘Sovereign woman, a ballad, 608 
‘Soal, the, 23. 
Sound the load timbre! o'er Egypt's 


‘Spirit of Joy, thy altar lies, 600. 
‘Spirit, the Indian (or N, American), 
138. 


Spirit of Lore, whose locks unrolld 
(Ode uxxv, Anacroon), 4, 

‘Spirit of ths Woods, the Hvil: — Song, 
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‘Spring and Autumn, 940. 21 
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‘of, 130. 

‘St. Seamus and the Lady, 201. 

‘Star of the Waters, Sothie, 0. 
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WG, 2B, BH, 244, 270, 272. 7D. 917. 
471. 476. 58. 

‘Steersman's Song. the, 119. 
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‘Still when daylight o'er the wave, 304. 
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‘Tell me, geotte youth, I pray thee (Oe 
xi. Anacreon), 12, 





‘Mr. Southey, 59, 
‘That wrinkle, wen frst Tespled it 64. 
‘Temple, the, at Jerusalem, 246. 949. 
‘The bird, let looye in Eastern skies, 242. 
‘The garland I seod thee, $40. 
‘The more I view'd thle world, 409, 
The Phrrgian rock that braves the 
storm (Ode 3x11. Ansereon), 20. 
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‘Some remarks on the same, 16. 
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‘You bid me explain, my dear angry 
Ma‘ameclle, 5. 


Years have pass'd, old frend, since | You remember Ellen, our hamlet’ 


we, 316. 
‘Yemen, and the rest of Arabia, alluded 
10, 261. ef seg. 

‘Yes, be the glorious revel mine (Ode 
‘Xin. Anacreoa), 20. 

‘Yeu—loving 4 # painful thrill (Ode 
‘2mm. Anscreon), 34. 

Yes, snd one of Zion, if closely resem- 
bling, 202. 

‘Yes, you, when the bloom of Love's boy- 
‘hood o'er, 296. 

‘You read it In these spell-bound eyes, 
ma, 


pride, 191. 

You, who would try (wide the Epleu- 
ean), 628. 

‘Young Love, 20. 382. 

‘Young Love H'd once in an humble 
shed, 600. 

‘Youth, poetical alluslons to, 290. 231. 
oT. 

‘Youth's endearing charms are fed (Ode 
xt, Ansereon} 

‘Youth and Age, 983. 

‘Youth and Death, 630. 
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beg ENGLISH 5 LISH OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 


FGuanam, Pep. 8v0. yp. 34 
ORATAN.—10 HELPS I 10 EN ENGLISH GRAMMAR ; My n 
Wied, "Pep Sr cothy tt ere 
GRANT) (Y (ERS, wok, TAGGAM MEMOIR IR AND CORRE. 
* Memulrt fen Amatiean Lay” be ae Comp Compraing hetchenot te Desh aed Lt 

ere 


‘rey 
‘Characters of for ‘the Inst thirty years, Edited by ber de 
ainbarh fr nary the Tt by her Son, J.P. Guax, 


aq. 3 vols. post sy with Portrait, 
Seara obs eaee ree 
2 eee 

























septate . 
zt 
“il fou ray Une sich recat them shel Ne wel came ove Se ating entity and 


HANSARD. TROUT AND. SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 


prec 
TUARRISTH HIGHLANDS ee com 
cage Saale 
penn eee ee eros 
Pp edertepor eee eee 
HAWKER. te i oe SPORTSMEN 
ao malheghie prewed ylrape sem Smeaton ee ae 
HENSLOW.—THE PRINCIPLES OP DESCRIPIIVE AND 


YSIOLOGICAL BOT! JL 8, Huxsvow, MA. PALS. &e. 1 vo. fep.8¥0. with 
‘Vignette Tides end wou 70 6. cloth. 


HERSCHEL.—A TREATISE ON. ASTRONOMY, 


‘By Sir Jonx Hxnscneu. New Edition. ‘8vo. Vignette Title, 64. cloth. * 
HERSCHEL. —A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. ON THE 
Sous Hinscust, New Edition, 1 vol 
fep vo, mitigate tides clothe 
HINTS oN BNQUETTE AN THE USAGES OF Senta 
viel atone) bya Ladl’of hag Rep Srorss Gebietes 
Letters of Ii i 





Aatreduction 
nieeapalttyandente oe Frat on 
epee = See ae 

sgroveth 5 We 
Lamu raverea vo ig eee 


tithe Tatncon of Homers Hid od Oye ot inser 


TOLLAND.—PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
Sree: “iy es Hosts ltrs Gr ea, neh of Name Neher e 


tgs Tae Tain Volume, orang am aprons Coucaion ate ft tw bay, 5 CL 


TOE, bia ae eS 
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HowiTt: VISITS 10 REMARKABLE PLACES; 
fey byi Mati Monee New Ban mean Pa ih 
SECOND SERIRS, in the Counties of DURHAM | 
eee ee aren Gee 
Weld Taylor, 218, cloth. 
HOWITT—THE LIFE, AND ADVENTURES OF JACK . 
rte afd Regt of iene « Mra Sor By Wisecdar HOW 


fe ‘ 
wilncezmeee 
par 





“ther 
Davos 





‘Country Book,” &c. Medium 8yo. with above 50 Illustrations, 218, cloth, 
HOWIT—WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, 
from. eadohic te Weatphali Mashed om ‘the “Third German Beition, by Win Lone 


‘Mowrr?, Author of * The Rural and Social Life of Germany," &. &, epee with Pore 
trait of the Tailor, 6s. 


cloth. 
eee eta eae 
Sarees 
HOWITT THE, STUDENT. LIFE ee aaa 
bid gee ‘Winttam Howrrr, syo. with 
Exige ron sted Plates, ai 

This rnc cnn att a re ih ‘the Original Muse, adapted ts the 

HOWITT.—COLONISATION AND AND. CHRI 


ilar History of the Treatment of the Natives, than ak Daas, Fe gine 
a 
iy Wiuuiaw Hews: Poet ovo. Gl cloth, 


MORTEE SH BOWS COUNTRY BOOK means 
ae 
a ore'The Rural Le of Raglan" weeded Wit Mom = 


HUDSON.—PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING Wills. 
CCS ae he spin the a ring othe lsebution of Pe 


‘came | 
HUDSON.—THE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. 


be ates Huis eoteeoea Wissis Cyan ke 
HUDSON.—THE PARENT’S HAND-BOOK ; 


Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Rmployments, 
Dreteal formation oa the wabject of placing out Young Men ad tees 
ailen ihn ews pezaar comedienne 3.6. Musee Bats Amar a “Fe 

1° Rep. 800. 58. cloth. 
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KIPPIS—A COLLECTION OF OF HYSUNS AND PSAL 
pee et EE 
KIRBY & SPENCE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; 


‘,Hlment ofthe Natal stony af nets = comping an scooant of woe sn et 
Hieron tata ae Baie Mtns MEAs EGS. @ Lee Hector of arian? an W 
RECESS hiats ie ea 
Suoe ede teeta rary oe ae aks 


KNAPP.—GRAMINA BRITANNICA ; 
Sara etna Ea a 


MS, 
Ds omaaae 


SEI SET a an ona mca at 
LAING.—JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY, 
Eecomy of at Cox ad ie Coniltion ofS Tobatiiats: by Sa be Karl hd Plead 


LAING.—NOTES OF A TRAVELLER, 
‘rope, darn the preent cntary. By Sasives Lady Ba, Ethno ea eth 


In is; Otwervatogs onthe Moral Pita, al Economica State of the Sweden 
Nation. ‘By Bastvih Latwo ag.” Bvo. 12s. 


LARDNER'S CABINET “CYCLOPADIA ; 


2 Serie of Original Works On intry, Biography, Literature the Sciences 
fal i vt sy a A ri 


‘The Series, cor ‘One Hundred and ‘Thirty-three Volumes, #89. 185. (Two volumes 
Yemuls tobe pullined) “The werk neparnty a: per volume, 


LARDNER AND WALKER.—A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, 


amet acon METEOROLOGY. pe ae and C. V. Wanna 
Secretary of the Blectrical Society. 4 vols, op, 6vo. 12s. ~~ 2% 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIO. 
By D. Laxowen, LLaD. Flt, 1 vol. fp. 8vo. with Vignette Title Gs. clot lettered, 
LARDNER A Bee oN \ GEOMETRY. 24 
‘ts Application io fhe ‘v0, Vignette Tite, 


LARDNER.—A TREATISE ON HEAT. 


By D, Laxpwen, LUD, &c. 1vol. fep, Sy0. with Woodcuts and Vignette ‘Title, Os: cloth. 


LARDNER. RA TREATISE ON ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEU- 


Dr, Lanpsen. 


LECTURES 0 ON POLARISED MOH 
‘the Pharmaceutical Society, 


Homa bre "sv nuatrated by above sb Woodest a. at 
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LORIMER SL RITERS (10H 20 A LOUNG MAS MASTER MARINER, | 


On some 
with an Appendix, 5s. 6, cloth. 


LOUDON (okay HB LADY LADY'S. “couNy X COMPANION 


enorne. iapraacta DINE House—The fires pena 
Miscellaneous Country Amusements—Coantry Daties. 

LOUDON.—AN pacers OF TREES AND SH SHRUBS; 

sits Macy Dextocd 


i" Ni oy 
i Shae eo ative am eee ri 


ve eat ha ig Anta ie ls bev Oe Fae 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF meciegnom 


Ey anda ear a ac In tat a ihe Sangean tek 
i err an improved large vl. oro, fh nearly 4000 Eagraving on Woo 


LOUDON.—AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF AGRICULTURE; 


Comprising fhe Thaery. and Practice of ratnattons Pruaetan Laying 
‘Dat pee reer 
i esac se are iciae a ater oe 
Harnett ha hence ase mite ter 
Somaieenes serrate. ory or yom cain ip the art of ASSL to 
all id 
selec, ee evo Salone snd eta itatrated with Engraving 
ease taftenet steno momenta a te 
ae ee ati eens eee 


pls 

‘General Index to the whole work, Edited by J. C. Lo ‘A. Baxter, Jon. 

and Boo Fes. ‘and 808 eon, pn Z 

riser oe eee ries 
‘The last Supplement, separately, 8vo. pp. 190, 15s. cloth. 


LOUDON.—AN. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 
ALLA ARCHITECTURE and FURN Vilas, 


\rchitectural Seionceand Taste on which itis eon 
By J. Loupon, F-L-8, Be, New baition ( eee 
erst wey th vl bro. 19 mith more han om 
Lamon Wis he ont 
valor 
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MARCET, CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY ; 
‘Inwhich the Elements of that Science are familiarly Expl dard instead by sperments 
44th Raition (1841), enlarged and corrected, 2 vols, fcp. VO. pp. 73%, 148. clot, 


MARCET. CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 

‘are familiarly explained, and adapted to the compre 

Neuss of Young Perons," Wn Balton (ai) cated aga core by the Ante. 
‘In 1 vol. fep. 8vo. pp. #t, with 23 Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Of the General Properties of Bodies; hecitrecting ae Solis el aae os] Paation |, Compore 
ee eee rece ane aoe 
Fe bern opin A eau 


MARCET. CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL, ECONOMY ; 
which the Elements of fre familiarly explained. 7th Eaton (1830), revised 


Lean aiees 
Son Moneys on Comnercey 


‘ MARCET. — CONVERSATIONS ON a PGETABLE FHYSIO- 
Hatision tape veel hp boo ppearc ihe Paton oe ciore 

wie aba a i eerste 
Mode of Watering Plants; on the Action of the Soil on ‘on the: 

jon i Pats by Seed the on Com- 

















il 


MARCET. T.CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN ; 
revised and corrected, 1 vol. ‘8 ‘v0. pp. 236, with 
Siouret hap, thong ocomparntieaeede of Sonia; Bd 
MARCET.— 7 CONVERSATIONS ON Le 


‘Manoer, Author 
yee iain tan tke 


MARCET.—THE GAME oF GRAMMAR, 
‘With a Book of Conversations (fep. So.) shewing the Rules of the Game, and affording 
emir of he ater of payng ‘Ina Yarnished box, or done up as & post BO, 


MARCER. ‘ilaiaantpodieaiuaalaia a AND 





parks poate eke fe sd 

‘Sinfincschwom, an rll at fain Sif sarpagaea ne 

MARCET. {CONVERSATIONS ON THE Hi HISTORY oF EA PING. 
Teme. re i a pg 


Danae ee Snes 


MARRIAGE GIFT. 
By aMorwun. A Legacy to her Children, Post Sy0, 6s, cloth, gilt edges, 
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M‘CULLOCH. —THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY: 
edie ‘By Jew Meu cen, Bot New Marion: eabcyea tad cortgnel otros 


MONTGOMERY'S (JAMES) POETICAL W WORKS. | 
only Complete Edition 


font Hated by Me Nowe 
Seven other beantifully-engraved Plates, 

MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS; 
Containing the Author's recent Introduction. and Notes. Complete in one volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron’s Poems. With a New Portrait, by George Ricuimond, engraved in the line 
manner, and a View of Cottage, the Residence of the Poet, by Thomas Sm 

A.RA. Medium 80. 218. yas bred ear Se eae ‘Hayday. 
Geena ue] | 
sc anteceneeal, 
; Seecceaaeeest reine tes 
ines kp Ok le 10s, cloth 


MOORE’ ‘Ss LALLA ROOKH. 
th Edition 


‘Mbs.5 oF, with India Proof 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 
‘Dwenty-firet 
MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 
‘New Edition, 


imp. 8vo,iustrated with above 80 Designs by Muclie, etched on 

Proofs on India Paper, eases before Letters (of Dilustrations ouly), <6. 6s. {in he Pr 

"The Pate ate Desig bt be engraved, aad ath pag utr vison Ornate Nord 

MOORE'S S TRISH “WELODIES 
extent wore 


Engraved ‘Title and Vignette, 10s. cloth letered ; oF 188, 68. 
ound fp tier Sy edges. 


MOORE. “THE WISTORY hed se 
betel per 
Heer eae 
MORAL ¢ OF FLOWERS. 
‘Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo, with 24 beautifully-coloured Engravings, #1. 10s. half-bound, 
MORTON. A, VETERINARY TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 
‘hetion oa tne Tiantesy and Tete, ‘By W.J,T. Mowvon. Limo. 6s, iu case; on rollers, 85. 6d, 


MORTON.—A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 
Ses Ge eaten peters 


‘By eT Mowrow.” a Buiton, In 
MOSELEY—1 THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGI- 
Pari asp ys balan Moree ‘H. Moseun) 


i escstecrc 
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PEROIVAL, 1H —ng ANATOMY OF OE THE HORSE; 
Aly MBLC. 8V0, Pp Tye cb 


PEREIRA. Be “A TREATISE oN FOOD AND DIET: 
ich Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for 


or ha wi a 


= ae Tein eras ean 
PHILLIPS.—AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION a 0 MINE- 
‘RALOGY: uprising a Notice of and Elements of 


swith Accounts 
fn which te sy By W ange Paty Fas 
Cuts, 13a, cloth. = " > 


PHILLIPS.—FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 

PALZOZOLC POSSI observed in 
the course of the 
6 Phates, “comprising ‘Very numerous figures, 95, cloth, 

PHILLIPS.—A GUIDE TO GROLOGY, 


By Joun Putuiars, F.KSG.S,, €ec. 1 vol fep. 8v0, with Plates, Os, eloth, 


PHILLIPS.—A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 
Dy Jen Panui, FRSC py We vo fep. Oro: wih Vignette ites ad Wooden, | 
POISSON.—A TREATISE ON MEGHANTOS, a 
ByS.D.Porssox. 2d Raition. ‘Translated from the French, and: with Explanatory 
ote, by the Rev. Heury H- aera, late Ploy‘ Tent Calle, Deblin Serge ale 


PORTER. —A TREATISE 0) on’ ME E MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 
By G. R, Poxtin, Esq, F. ‘Nation," &e. 1 vol vo. with 
WYcocns Te and oo Engraving on Wood, Oslo” 

PORTER.—A wf REATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES | OF OF 
FORCELAIN, AND GLASS. By 0. R. Posmay Haq. FALE 1 ol fp. Ovo. 

Tile and 0 Woodents, 6 


PORTLOCK: —REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 
DONDERAY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Aa gf the Mamte-CGenra and Board of Ordoanct, By J.B. Powruoen, FS. 


POSTANS. — PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON SINDH, 
ic Inabltants, ad ta Prodoctiv Capabiies; 


P, Frontispiece, 
"Foe scene ete tanga ea 


POWELL. THe Hh HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
the Earliest the Present Tne, ly BADHS Poway M.A.,Savilin Professor 
ae ee arin the Univiy of Oaford 1 vl fp. Pv. Viguete Til; lth 


PRISM or Maas ascent (THLE) iam of a 


handsomely bound in 
ce Ee 
Seen eS 
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ROBERTS. —A COMPREHENSIVE View ¢ OF eit CULTURE 
Sentai limo cot 


ROBERTS. SAN, ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY 


DICTIONARY of ‘of GEOLOGY; 
rho bara oot ade great progrels a tie elec By OF 


RORINSIN -—GREEK AND ENGLISH TEXTOON 10, THE 


INT. Kk bag ge tr D.D. Author of *: 
cortenionn, be by Ea eke De. Beso iates Ak EAE 


ey ee 
ree iret 
bape apes unin Te afl ee La en i oc 


ROME.—THE HISTORY OF ROME. 
2 vols ep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 125 clothe 
beet TLY- -PISHER’ § ENTOMOLOGY, 
Coloured Represent and Artin! Insect 
1 zai a Urata ee Yo Ha ‘Trost an Gragg Pah. ce By Auras 
ROSCOE.—LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH 1 LAWYERS. 
‘By Huxny Roscox, Esq. I vol. fep. 8vo, with 


SANDBY (1 (REY, ea .) AASNERISN ‘OD 1 its IS OPTONENTS 
sto the 


is cass te afl ie 


SANDFORD. —LIVES OF ENGLISH I FEMALE WORTHIES, | 
By Mr Jou Sanneoxn, Vo 1, contalnog he Lien f Lady June Grey and Bre 
SANDFORD.—WOMAN IN HER SOCTAL J AND 1 DOMESTIC 
ER. By Mrs, JouN Sanprouy. 6th Ealition, cp. 


Causes of Female Influence; Value, of Letters to Yeoman tay 
Female Excellence ; 
Female i mnceon letiion; Female Dele, 


SANDFORD. —FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 
pdt Joan Ravoronn 2 Shen fn ts 
‘The Formation of Female Character 


seis einen Sco 
SANDHURST COLLEGE MATHEMATICAL COURSE 
ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC RBRA. by 


by W. ie AM. 
mal 


Aaa Raa Farrer 
ener 


ELEMENTS of ‘aca stit; eae See ee ae ee lid, 
from the Text of Dr. ‘Robert Simson with fe! principal Theorems in 
Pract on 
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COMPENDIUM ¢ OF THI THE E ENGLISIT FLORA. 
. Corrections, By Sir W. J, Hooks. 
‘THE SAME IN LATIN, 5th Edition, 12mo. 7s. 64. 


SMITH.—AN INTRODUCTION TO 10 THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 
By Sir J.B, Sure, iat President of ‘7h Kalition 
‘hich abe chert Sth = Orumuar of Botany soars 


SMITH.—THE WORKS OF THE ‘REV. SY SYDNEY SMITH. 


‘3d Edition, 3 vols. vo, with Portrait, pp. 1412, 368, cloth. 
Thi ‘oatautions tthe 


SMITH —LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE CATHOLICS, 
Abeaham who lives in the Country. By Pere Puywuwy. lst Baition, 
out Sv. pp, Toca 


SMITH.—THE MEMOIRS OF eit E MARQUIS DE POMBAL. 


‘By Joun Suiza, Private Becretary fo Saldana. 2 vols. post Svo, with Portrait 
md ogra. 


rari 

See See eee es 
Sacre Sree 

SMITH—AN IN( TNOUIRY J INTO 0 THE N NATURE BAND CAUSES 
sf vary aa ag «ng J epplementt Diaerations yi keMcctoer 
New Edition, corrected throughout, and greatly enlarged, 8vo, with Portrait, £1. 1s. cloth. 


SOUTHEY’S ( (ROBERT) ) COMPLETE iE PORTICAL WORKS; 


feo. wth Frtat and Vignette ifm wth Byron's Poems and Thomas Moore Pete! 
‘Works, 218.; oF 428, bound in morocco, in the best manner, by Hayday. 
sea Bonin 30 ve rts Potala 1 Paes, £2104 
‘The following 


SOUTHEY, &.—LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMUIRALS; A 
anaes Svls. ep ec wit Vigotte Tica. ai. to doth a Tema nd 


SPACKMAN. —STATISTICAL TABLES 
aretha Diageo nel rene De znd Fopunton ofthe 
nites Aingdons of Grex Beitain ead its Dependant, brought 
Compiled fom Otiil Returns. by W. Fe Seaccuany Hay, Pep. Oyo yp. tas dereathe © 


SPALDING.—THE PHILOSOPHY or CHRISTIAN MORALS. 


SPIRIT OF THE WOODS, : 
Sitar raters salecal ee ate eee 


SPOONER.—A TREATISE ON THE STRUC 
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SWAINSON AND SHUCKARD.—HISTORY AND NATURAL 
SET, Ten al vena eae a 


SWITZERLAND THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND, 
TATE, NE CORTINTOUS HISTORY 01 OF THE LIFE AND 


Intercalary Matter of 
sea re ears te ees Pith ts 
TATE,—HORATIUS RESTITUTUS; 
(Or, the Books of cal Order, 


TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)—MARGARET; 


1. By the Rev. CuaxunsB.Tavisce, M.A. Rector of St. Feter’s, Chester, Author 


OFicRlny Fou Like toes Racorde of Shpoi ep. Bvo. 6s" cloth. 
pe patna art ee 
TAYLER (REV. C. BJ)—TRACTARTANISM NOT OF GOD: 


Plain Sermons for the Times. By the Rev, Cy TaYueR, M.A. Rector of St. 
Evening Lecturer of St. Mary's, 
‘sl ue eanned with them wut of he Sertpaen AG alk 


ere) (REY, CHARLES B.)—DORA ELDER; 
“ Records: 


leTA SANDER. by the Rer. C. B, Tay 
A ter fee yy ea 
TAYLOR.—THE STATESMAN, 
By Heway Taxxon, Esq., Author of “ Philip Van Artevelde.’* 12mo. 6s, 64. boards, 
THACKER.THE 00 COURSER’S ANNUAL REMEMBRANCER, 


an AN the Running af all the Public Coursing 


Return of all angle fe Matches ran at those 
By T. Tuackea. -8v0. 10s. 


THACKER—A POCKET COMPENDIUM, OF COURSING 


MULES AND BYE-LAWS, for Use in the Field. 
TET et tHE HISTORY, OF GREECE, 
‘oi 


‘of Br. Davan's. Vols, 1 
tes, 2. 26. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. 


Erstidaaes cote Bi eee Seventy-seven Desigus drawn ou Wood, 


egies, Sas pees, Shea, 
Ee le ae ae eee 
‘Square crown Svo. One Guinea; bound in morocco, in the best manner, by Hayday, 308, 


Magne She 


ceiaaba s cena 


“Toomson’s Seasons, 
Gamoannee the Brosine 1 ne ree on Mieeaaoe is 

















